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But  don  thli  impart  u  aujtUiigT  Soidy  mwc^  if  it  tliall  lesd  tu  to  the  clear 
imdtrataiidinff  of  the  vorda  we  taie  in  diaeoone.  For,  "as  Ihr  as  we  know  not  our  own 
ineaatnc*«»«as  flv  as  "our  porpoaes  are  not  endowed  with  worda  to  make  them  known"— 
■0  ttf  we  "gahble  like  thinga  most  bratiah.*  But  the  importance  riaca  hiicher,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  i^plieatlon  of  words  to  metaphjraica.  And  when  I  aay  metaphjslc^ 
jou  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  aU  gencxBl  reaaoning^  all  polities^  law,  morality, 
are  mcrdj  metaphysical.— Hoann  TooKn. 

Upon  this  groond  it  is  that  I  am  bold  to  think  that  momll^  is  capable  of  demon- 
atration  aa  well  aa  mathfmaticm<--Tionin  ■ 
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PRBF  AC  E. 


The  cbief  object  of  Horne  Tooke's  work  was  to  prove  presomp- 
tively,  by  circumstantial  evidence  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
language^  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstraction. 

Of  this  work  Lord  Brougham  has  said,  that  it  ''is  so  eminently 
natural  and  reasonable^'  that  ''all  men  are  convinced  of  its 
truth/' 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  apply  this  doctrine  of 
no-abstraction  to  metaphysics,  morality,  and  poUtics. 

Of  Home  Tooke,  Lord  Brougham,  after  praising  him  to  the 
very  echo,  says:  "but  he  was  apt  to  think  he  had  discovered 
a  decisive  argument,  or  solved  a  political,  or  a  metaphysical,  or 
an  ethical  problem,  when  he  had  only  found  the  original  mean- 
ing of  a  word/'  But  herein  Lord  B.  belies  Home  Tooke — ^who 
did  not  care  three  straws  whether  a  word  were  used  in  its 
original  meaning  or  not.  He  only  required  that  every  word 
should  have  an  intelligible  meaning  of  some  sort — and  he 
gave  the  original  meaning  of  words  only  to  show  that  all  words 
had  an  intelligible  meaning  once,  and  must  have  an  intelli- 
gible meaning  now,  or  else  cease  to  be  words,  and  become 
mere  brutish  gabble.  His  grand  doctrine  is,  that  every  word  is 
a  noun  or  name,  and  either  the  sign  of  some  sensible  object 
or  else  of  other  words,  which  other  words  are  the  signs  or  names 
of  SENSIBLE  OBJECTS.  Evcu  my  Lord  B.  admits  this  to  be 
Home  Tooke's  leading  idea;  for  he  says  of  it:  "the  simple 
grandeur  of  this  leading  idea,  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Tooke's  system,  at  once  recommends  it  to  our  acceptation.'' 


Thus,  in  all  discussions  about  Miad,  Home  Tooke  would  sayt 
"  the  word  Mind  is  the  sign  of  other  words,  viz.  remembered 
things — and  these  words  are  the  colleetive  sign  of  all  the 
particular  names  of  all  those  sensible  objects  which  a  man  can 
remember — ^just  as  the  words  "  pack  of  hounds"  are  the  collective 
sign  for  all  the  particular  natnes  of  all  the  particidar  dogs  in  the 
pack.  This  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  this  is  a 
meaning  which  I  can  clearly  understand.  Nevertheless,  though 
this  he  the  original  meaning,  I  do  not  require  you  to  use  it  with 
this  meaning — only,  whatever  meaning  you  attach  to  it,  let  it  be, 
like  this,  an  intelligible  one — that  is  to  say,  let  its  meaning  be 
one  or  more  sensible  objects.  Otherwise  1  cannot  understand  it 
— it  degenerates  into  a  mere  senseless  gabble,  and  all  arguments 
in  which  the  use  of  the  word  is  involved  become  mere  unintclU- 
gible  noise."  Thus  Home  Tooke  would  have  reasoned.  "  For," 
says  he,  "that  is  not  a  word  which  is  not  the  name  of  a  thing." 
For  even  those  words  which  are  merely  the  signs  of  other  words 
are  still  the  names  of  things — for  those  other  words,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  are  still  things  cognizable  by  the  senses. 

It  was  not  that  Uome  Tooke  used  the  original  meaning 
of  words  as  arguments — but  that  he  uisisted  upon  all  men 
giving  to  their  words  an  intelligible  meaning  of  some  sort — that 
is,  making  them  the  the  signs,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  sensible 
objects — and  then  he  used  their  inability  to  do  so  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  their  arguments  were  mere  sounds  sig- 
nifying nothing.  He  did  not  resort  to  the  meanings  of  words 
to  solve  any  problem  of  his  own  whatever,  lie  only  used  them 
to  show,  that  bis  adversary's  solution  of  any  metaphysical, 
political,  or  ethical  problem — or  any  solution  but  his  own — was 
absurd.  lie  drove  his  opponent  from  house  to  house  imtit,  if 
he  did  not  choose  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  bis,  Uorne  Tooke's 
own  house,  he  soon  found  himself  without  any  quarters  at  all. 
His  arguments  were  not  for  himself,  but  against  his  adversary. 
Thus  if  Kant  were  arguing  with  Home  Tooke,  the  former  would 
scarcely  have  opened  his  hps  before  the  latter  would  cry  out : 
"stop  I  stop  !  your  words  are  unintelligible !  You  arc  gibble-gab- 
bling  !  A  parrot  is  preaching !  Stop  and  make  me  vmderstand 
the  meauiug  of  the  words  you  are  using  apart  fuoH  thk 


WORDS  THEMSELVES.  Otherwise  your  argumeat  is  to  mc  "vox 
ct  pra;tcre«  nihil."  And  if  Kant  could  not  do  this — which  he 
certainly  could  not — then  Home  Tooke  would  have  seated 
himBelf  with  a  perfectly  satis&ed  air,  and  whistled  Liliibullero 
tbrooghout  all  the  rest  of  Kant's  argument,  as  a  thing  perfectly 
unanswerable,  because  perfectly  unintelligible.  Home  Tonke's 
argnment  was  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  viz.  the  absurdity  of 
using  words,  i.  e.  sounds,  for  which  a  man  can  give  no  other 
meaning  than  so  many  other  words,  i.  e,  so  many  other  sounds. 

If  this  mode  of  argument  were  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Cotntnons  by  such  a  mac  as  Canuiug — or  into  our  conservative 
journals  by  any  man  of  ordinary  talent — I  mean  this  manner  of 
inaisting  that  every  man  shall  give  an  intelhgible  meaning  for 
his  wards,  i.  e,  for  the  sounds  which  he  utters — what  perfect 
mincemeat  would  it  make  of  all  the  nonsense  of  a  large  party 
of  transcendental  improvers  and  reformers  in  that  House ! 

How  cuiiouB  that  men  should  mistake  sounds  for  anything 
else  B17T  sounds  I 

He  who  sees  nothing  in  Horae  Tooke  but  a  search  after  the 
meanings  of  words,  reads  with  one  eye  open  and  the  other  shut. 

Another  object  of  Home  Tooke,  and  a  necessary  one  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  structure  which  he  desired  to  build — for 
"  I  know,"  says  he,  "  for  what  building  I  am  laying  the  foun- 
dation," p.  53i,  vol.  i,  2nd  edition,  1798 — was  to  account  for 
the  preseucc  of  abstract  nouns  (and  some  other  words)  in 
language.  And  this  he  did  by  showing  how  they  caue  there, 
and  what  they  do  there. 

If  words  do  not  signify  things,  what  in  the  world  do  they 
signify  ?  Ideas.  But  idea  itself  is  but  a  word !— and  what  I 
want  to  know  is  the  thing  which  that  word  signifies. 

I  have  in  the  body  of  the  work  shown  that  the  word  id^a 
is  merely  an  additional  name  which  we  givi:  to  a  thing  which  we 
have  seen,  in  order  to  distinguish  that  thing  from  those  which 
wc  have  not  seen.  Thus  1  have  in  my  mind  several  ideas  of 
several  horses — that  is,  I  have  in  my  mind  several  ideal  lutrses — 
uul  I  use  these  words  ideas  and  ideal  in  connection  with  the 
word  horses,  in  order  to  distinguish  these  horses  which  I  have 
seen  from  those  which  1  have  not  seen ;  and  of  which,  therefore, 
I  have  no  idea  whatcier. 


The  Grteco-EngliBh  phrase,  "  I  have  an  idea  of  a  horBc," 
exactly  eqaivalcnt  with  the  fokbly  English  phrase,  "I  have 
had  a  sight  of  a  horse." 

I  am  told  there  Is  a  something  called  a  yam,  which  grows 
Bomethiog  like  a  potato,  looks  BomethJDg  Hie  a  pumpkin,  aad 
is  eaten  abroad  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  Now  your  Kaatiau 
transcendcDtal  myatifiers  would  say  that,  from  all  this,  1  have 
acquired  an  Idea — or  probably  It  would  be  a  sort  of  an  idea — of 
a  yam.  But  I  say  that  I  am  still  without  any  Idea  of  a  yam 
whatever ;  and  the  only  ideas  the  word  yam  cau  excite  in  me  are 
still  only  the  ideas  of  a  potato,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  punipkia. 
I  have  only  acquired  a  new  name  for  an  old  idea.  The  pumpkiu 
has  become  a  yam  as  well  as  a  pumpkin.  But  when  I  have  seen 
a  yam — when  any  yam  has  become  to  me  a  seen  yam — then  I 
shall  thenceforward  carry  about  me  an  ideal  yam,  or  the  idea  of 
a  yam. 

But  Professor  Stewart  would  tell  you  that,  although  I  have 
not  acquired  any  idea  of  a  yam,  I  have  acquired  a  notion  of  a 
yam.  And  this  is  true — for  notion  merely  means  knowing — and 
I  do  now  know  more  about  a  yam  than  I  did  before — for  I  now 
know  Hint  I  have  been  told  that  a  yam  is  like  a  pumpkin — and 
this  is  all  that  I  now  know  about  a  yam  more  than  I  knew 
before. 

In  brief,  this  is  Home  Tooke's  doctrine  concerning  words, 
viz.,  that  all  words  (excepting  those  which  are  the  immediate 
names  of  sensible  objects)  are  the  signs  of  other  words — and  that 
these  other  words  are  the  signs  of  still  otiier  words— oaA  so  on, 
"in  continued  progression"  (I  quote  his  own  words)  until  you 
get  at  last  to  some  sensible  objects  other  than  words — which 
sensible  objects  constitute  the  meaning  in  nature  of  all  the  signs 
through  which  we  have  travelled  in  order  to  get  at  them. 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  all  words  which  do  not  point  at 
senile  objects  are  "verba  ct  voces  et  prseterea  nihil,"  For 
that  which  is  not  a  thing  is  clearly  NO-thIng,  I.  e.  notbino. 
The  word  nothing  may,  in  every  instance,  have  its  place  supplied 
by  the  words  not-any-tking.  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  the  ghost 
of  John  Locke  how  he  could  realise  any  Idea  of  not-any-thing  !  ! 

I  cannot  here  help  mentioning  an  instance  of  the  i 


which  words  are  constaatly  used  withoiit  any  significance  what- 
em.  I  take  the  example  from  Coleridge's  "Aids  to  Reflection" 
— a  work  purporting  "  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
f^ne  of  the  science  of  words,  their  use  and  abuse,  and  the 
incalctitable  advantages  attached  to  the  habit  of  using  them 
appropriately,  and  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  their  primary, 
derirativo,  and  metaphorical  senses." 

AriRS  THIS  !  Mr.  Coleridge  says :  "  God  is  a  circle,  whose 
centre  is  everywhere,  and  circumference  nowhere." 

Now  it  is  self-erident  that  there  can  be  neither  circle  nor 
centre  wilkaul  a  ciroimference.  For  circle  and  circumference  are 
two  words  meaning  the  same  thing.  The  circle  i*  the  circum- 
ference, and  the  circnmference  is  the  circle.  And  the  ceiiire  of 
a  circle  is  a  point  which  is  cqui-distant  fi-om  every  point  of  the 
eircumference.  Without  a  circumference,  therefore,  there  can 
be  XEiTBBK  CENTRE  NOB  CIRCLE.  If  BUch  a  use  of  words  could 
prove  anything  at  all,  these  of  Mr.  Coleridge  wnuld  prove  that 
there  is  no  God.  For,  if  he  be  a  circle  haying  a  centre,  but  no 
circumference,  he  is  an  imposaihle  existe/tcc. 

Bnt  if  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  this  as  an  illustration  by  com- 
parison, then  it  is  an  ilhiatration  which  throws  no  light — for 
God  cannot  resemble  an  impossible  existence,  i.  e.  a  nonentity 
— imless  Mr.  Coleridge  considered  God  to  be  a  nonentity  also 
— which  we  know  he  did  not.  Therefore  Mr.  Coleridge's  words 
are  merely  so  many  words  arranged  on  paper  according  to 
syntactical  rules,  and  the  laws  which  govern  language,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  significance. 

The  truth  ia  {and  Sir.  Coleridge's  whole  work  is  one  continued 
inatance  of  it)  that  we  often  work  with  words  precisely  as  We  do, 
says  A.  B.  Johnson,  with  figures.  You  may  eit  down  and  (ill  a 
slate  with  figures,  divided  into  separate  little  coUections,  and  all 
duly  amnged,  multiplied,  divided,  subtracted,  added — pro- 
ducing, at  every  step,  certain  regular  results — according  to  the 
laws  which  govern  numbers.  But  if  these  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent some  sensible  objects — if  there  be  not  in  rerum  natura,  any 
sensible  objects  which  they  can  be  made  to  represent — when  you 
bare  filled  your  slate  with  tigurcs,  and  little  clusters  of  arith- 
metical imicesses,  what  information  have  yon  gained  or  commu- 


nicated  ?  Clearly  none  whatever.  Thus  men  work'with  n 
according  to  the  grammatic  laws  which  govern  words,  precisely 
as  we  may  work  with  figures  according  to  the  arithmetic  laws 
which  govern  numbers.  And  each  individual  uritlimetic  process, 
of  several  of  which  the  whole  arithmetic  process  is  made  up, 
regemblcs  each  individnal  sentence,  of  a  great  number  of  which 
the  whole  verbal  process,  i,  e,  the  whole  argument  of  a  book,  is 
composed.  But  if  there  be  in  the  universe  no  sensible  objects  to 
which  cither  the  figures  or  the  words  can  be  referred — ^then  both 
the  words  and  the  figures  are  insignificant. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  arc  daily  in  the  habit  of  doing,  not 
in  the  language  of  figures,  but  in  the  language  of  words. 

Every  word,  like  every  figure,  is  an  unintelligible  and  useless 
sign,  unless  it  (not  fie,  but)  CAN  be  referred  to  some  sensible 
object,  whenever  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  is  required, 

I  have  given  the  words  unless  or  dismiss  as  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done. 

Lord  Brougham  admits  unequivocally,  and  admires  eseeed- 
ingly,  Home  Tooke'a  system  of  language,  which  teaches  that 
every  word  in  every  language  is  the  sign  of  one  or  more  sensible 
objects,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abslractian.  And  the 
Rev.  E.  Bushby  declares  that  "  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  mind  has  no  such  power."  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  his  own 
unequivocal  admission,  my  Lord  Brougham  labors  to  prove  that 
the  mind  itself  is  a  pure  abstraction  !  I  What  can  he  mean  ? 
There  can  be  no  alternative  between  abstraction  and  no-abstrae- 
tion  1  And  if  no-abstraction,  then  there  cannot  be  that  abstrac- 
tion which  Lord  B.  calls  mind !  Nor  can  there  be  any  of  those 
other  abstractions  called  justice,  understanding,  right,  wrong, 
intellect,  honor,  thinking  principle,  &c.  &c.  If  Lord  B.  admit 
the  existence  of  an  abstraction  called  Mind,  then  he  denies 
Home  Tooke's  doctrine  of  no-abstraction.  And  if  he  admit  the 
doctrine  of  no-abstraction,  then  he,  by  that  admission,  denies 
the  existence  of  that  abstraction  called  Mind — and  all  other 
abstractions  whatever.  There  cannot  be  a  little  abstraction  here 
and   a  Uttle   abstraction   there,   and  yet  no   abstraction   any- 

One  of  Lord  B.'a  proofs  is  (m  he  himself  calls  it)   a  very 


remarkable  one.  He  says,  whenever  a  man  uses  the  personal 
pronouns  1,  we,  us,  Stc.,  he  gives  a  proof  that  he  is  referring  to 
Bometbiug  independent  of  his  material  self,  \^'hen  my  Lord 
Brougham  was  a  fine  intelligent  boy  at  school,  as  I  am  sure  he 
was,  he  knew  very  well  that  a  pronoun  is  a  noun  or  name  put 
instead  of  another  noun  or  name.  And  that  when  he  said 
(spesidiig  of  a  task  which  he  had  learned)  "I  know  my  task,"  he 
meant,  by  the  words  /  and  my,  precisely  what  he  would  have 
meant  had  he  said,  "Henry  Brotigkam  knows  Henry  Brougham's 
task" — the  pronouns  /  and  my  standing  severally  for  the  two 
words  Henry  Brougham — and  these  two  words  standing  in  tlieir 
turn  for  that  intelligent  little  animal  known  by  that  name. 

The  use  of  these  personal  pronouns  is  a  key  to  the  whole  secret 
of  language.  For  all  those  troublesome  words  which  have  so 
bothered  the  world  are  nothing  but  pronouns — that  is,  single 
nouns  or  names  used  instead  of  other  nouns  or  names,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  and  despatch.  When  my  Lord  Brougham  uses 
the  pronoun  I,  if  any  one  were  to  ask  him  what  "I"  mc^ans,  he 
wouldsay:  "it  means  Henry  Brougham."  But  if  any  one  ask  him 
what  the  words  "  Henry  Brougham"  mean,  no  words  can  tell — 
he  can  only  convey  their  meaning  by  pointing  to  his  own  person 
— by  showing  himself  to  the  inquirer,  and  thus  causing  his  per- 
son to  reveal  itself  to  the  senses  of  the  other.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  these  abstract  nouns. 

Only  conceive  how  troublesome  it  would  be,  if,  in  talking,  a 
man  were  obliged  to  use  his  own  name  at  full  length,  every  time 
he  wished  to  refer  to  himself.  The  little  short  pronoun  "I" 
saves  him  all  this  time  and  trouble.  Suppose  Lord  Brougham 
wanted  to  say:  "I  went  to  my  desk  and  took  out  my  pen-knife 
and  mended  my  pen."  If  it  were  not  for  these  pronouns  he  must 
aay :  "  Lord  Brougham  went  to  Lord  Brougham's  desk  and 
took  out  Lord  Brougham's  pen-knife  and  mended  Lord 
Brougham's  pen." 

If  it  were  not  for  those  pronouns  called  abstract  nouns,  this 
diflicnlty  and  trouble  and  consumption  of  time  would  be  magni- 
fied ten -thousand-fold.     Xo  one  can  help  seeing  this. 

Mind  signifies  knowledge.  And  knowledge  is  the  collective 
teem  lor  all  those  sensible  objects  which,  under  various  circum- 


kinds  of  combinstian,  some  in  motion,  sonic 
if  rat,  ftc  kc;  ham  st  rarioua  times  repealed  themselves  to 
tbe  bamui  >enses — whose  forms  have  keen  gotten,  and  not 
forgotten,  by  the  senses.  And  all  those  actjons  said  to  be 
performed  by  ns  or  by  our  minds,  sncb  as  hoping,  fearing, 
wilting,  thinluDg,  (except  that  part  of  the  operation  of  thinking 
which  consista  of  talking  to  onrselves)  remembering,  &€.  &:c. — 
are  all  of  them  actions  i>erformed,  not  by  us  or  by  our  minds, 
but  by  things  c?ox  us.  They  arc  the  effects  of  things  vpon  us 
—revelations  of  the  induences  of  things  upon  us — as  the  magnet 
repeals  to  the  steel  its  influence  upon  the  steel.  And  those 
phrases,  such  as,  "  1  hope,  I  will,  I  remember,  I  wish,  I  love," 
&c.  &c.,  arc  merely  modes  of  speech,  first  adopted  for  con- 
venience and  despatch,  and  now  erroneously  sought  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  false  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  man,  and 
hi*  relation  to  external  things. 

The  true  nature,  cause,  and  purpose  of  this  mode  of  speech,  as 
well  Bs  of  the  false  reasonings  which  hare  arisen  out  of  it, 
become  manifest  in  the  phrases,  '  I  see,'  '  I  hear,'  '  I  taste,'  when 
the  action  pointed  at  is  clearly  an  operation  performed  by  things 
upon  us.  But  if  possible,  it  is  still  more  manifest  in  such 
phrascM  as :  '  how  would  boiled  beef  eat  with  melted  butler  for 
sauce?'  'how  docs  that  horse  ride?'  'he  Tides  very  well  on 
the  snaffle,  but  very  ill  on  the  curb.'  We  do  not  mean  either 
that  the  boiled  beef  performs  the  operation  of  eating,  or  the 
horse  that  of  riding. 

Some  ovcrwtMc  critic  may  call  this  the  language  of  the  kitchen 
and  stable.  So  much  the  better,  if  it  be.  It  is  to  the  uneducated 
that  we  must  look,  if  we  would  discover  the  true  nature  of 
language. 

Man  can  perTonn  no  operations  or  actions  but  by  means  of 
his  muscular  organs.     In  everything  else  he  is  passive. 

Let  any  one  look  through  Bagster's  English  Hexapla,  and  he 

will  bo  ADiused  to  see  bow  the  word  mind  has  been  gradually 

perverted,  through  the  several  versions  of  the  scripture,  from  its 

sense  of  knowledge,  until  at  last  it  has  been  brought 

mere  abstraction — that  is,  nothing  at  all. 


PREFACE.  XXi 

WICLIF's   TEB8ION    (1880.) 

"  For  whi  who  knewe  the  witte  of  the  Lord  V* — Rom.  iL  34. 

AUTHOBI8ED   VERSION    (1611.) 

''  For  who  hath  knowen  the  mind  of  the  Lord  V* 

GREEK. 
WICLIP. 

*'  But  the  WITTE8  of  hem  ben  astonyed." — %  Cor.  iii.  14. 

RHEIMS   VERSION    (1582.) 

**  Bat  their  senses  were  daUed.'' 

AUTHORISED. 

**  But  their  minds  were  bUnded.*' 

GREEK. 

'*  AAA'  hr»pMn  riL  NOHMATA  awT«y."* 

WICLIF. 

*' VeynK  bohed  with  wit  of  his  fleisch,'* — Coloss.  ii.  18. 

RHEIMS. 

'*  In  vaine  puffed  up  by  the  sense  of  his  flesh.'' 

AUTHORISED. 

'*  Vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind.'* 

GREEK. 

*'  Eix^  ^wno6fJL€Vos  WTO  TOW  N002  t?^  (roLpxog  avrou/'f 

WICLIP. 

'*  God  bi  took  hem  in  to  a  reprevable  witte." — Rom.  i.  28. 

RHEIMS. 

''  God  delivered  them  up  to  a  reprobate  sense.'^J 

AUTHORISED. 

"  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.'* 

•  "  TA  NOHMATA  airrfiv^— their  THOCOHTS. 

t  "  Yx6  rw  NOOS  r^c  oapKbg  avTwT — "by  mind  of  his  flesh T  Is 
this  intelligible  ?  Surely,  in  order  to  make  it  intelligible,  it  mast  be 
rendered  "  by  the  knowledge  of  his  body" — that  is,  obtained  by  his  bodily 
senses. 

t  What  can  tense  mean  if  not  knowledge  ? 
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BBKIMS. 

"And  they  aee  him  sittmg  clothed  and  wel  in  his  wittes."- 
Mark  V.  15. 

AUTHORISED. 

"And  Bee  him  sitting  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind." 
To  be  in  one's  "wittea"  or  "mind"  is  to  have  a  correct 
KNOWLEDGE  of  the  things  and  circumstances  wherewith  one  is 
surrounded.  I  need  hardly  say  that  wille,  at  the  time  when 
Wiclif  wrote,  signified  (as  it  properly  does  now)  knowledge 
thus, 

WICLIF. 

"And  whidir  I  go  ye  witen;  and  ye  witen  the  wey, 
John  xiv.  4'. 

AUTHORISED. 

"  And  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know." 


1 


WICLIP, 

"  Thomas  seith  to  hym :  Lord,  we  witen  not  whidir  thou 
goist,  and  how  mouii  (must)  we  wite  the  wcie." — John  riv.  5. 

AUTHORISED. 

"  Thomas  saith  unto  him :  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thoa 
goeat,  and  bow  can  we  know  the  way  ?"  ^H 


WtCLIF.  ■ 

"  If  the  world  batith  yon,  wite  ye  that  it  haddc  me  in  hate 
rather  thanne  you," — John  xv.  18. 

AUTHORISED. 

"  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it 
hated  you." 

I  have  somewhere  said  that  no  one  entertained  a  more  con- 
tcmptuons  opinion  of  grammar  and  grammarians  than  Home 
Tooke.  If  any  one  should  think  fit  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  "  Diversions  of  Purley"  in  contravention  of  my 
assertion  :  "  I  think  grammar  difficult,  but  1  am  very  far  from 
looking  upon  it  as  foolish ;  indeed  so  far,  that  I  consider  it  as 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  search  after  phiioaopbieal  truth  ?" — 
I  desire  that  he  will  also  quote  and  place  in  jtixta -position  with 
it  the  following,  which  occurs  two  or  three  pages  further  on : 


"I  acknowledge  pkihtophical  gratnmar  (to  which  only  my 
BoapBctcd  compliment  was  mteodcd)  to  be  a  most  necessaiy  step 
towards  n-isdom  and  true  knowledge."  Philosophica]  grammar 
ia  removed  from  that  which  is  usually  understood  by  grammar, 
exactly  as  far  as  scDse  is  removed  from  nonsense — and  as  far 
IB  the  labors  of  gnunmariaas  are  removed  from  the  labors  of 
Honie  Tookc. 

It  may  be  alleged  against  me  that  Home  Tookc  himself  did 
acknowledge  what  he  called  the  "  rights  of  man,"  viz.  "whatever 
it  is  ordered  (by  nature)  that  he  shall  have."  But  he  did  not 
state  wherein  he  conceived  those  rights  to  consist.  And  I 
might  shelter  myself  behind  the  omission  if  I  chose.  But  I  do 
not  90  chose.  I  will  admit  that  he  seems  to  imply  the  existence 
of  certain  popular  rights.  Home  Tookc  was  a  man  of  warm 
and  even  violent  political  feebng.  And  here  the  keen  eye  of  his 
sober  judgment  was  blinded  by  the  smoke  which  issued  from 
the  pobtical  tire  that  burned  within  him.  He  hung  a  sneer 
upon  the  nose  of  bis  colloquist  against  old  Johnson's  "sacred, 
indefeasible,  inherent,  hereditary,  rights  of  monarch^" — not 
perceiving  that  that  sneer  might  as  justly  have  been  turned 
against  his  own  popular  rights. 

But  shonid  such  an  allegation  be  made  against  me  it  would  be 
a  very  inane  one.  For  I  have  no  concern  with  Home  Tooke, 
or  with  Home  Tookc's  feebngs,  or  opinions.  I  am  only  con- 
cerned with  Home  Tooke's  book,  and  the  reasoning  therein 
contained.  And  although  my  admiration  of  his  talents  stops, 
perhaps,  but  one  step  short  of  idolatry,  yet  not  on  the  mere 
OPINION  even  of  Home  Tooke  will  I  pin  my  faith.  I  do  not,  tike 
Dr.  Beattie  with  regard  to  John  Locke,  trouble  myself  a  moment 
about  what  an  author  meam — I  only  concern  myself  with  what 
his  writings  prove.  To  the  readers  of  Euclid's  Elements  of 
MftthematicH,  what  docs  it  signify  what  Euclid  meant  ?  The 
only  question  is :  "  what  does  Euclid's  reasoning  prom  ?" 

But  I  also  admit  certain  "rights  of  man" — which  words  I 
also  define  to  signify  "whatever  it  is  ordered  (by  natiu^)  that 
be  shall  have."  Here  Home  Tooke  stops,  while  I  proceed 
a  step  farther,  and  state  wherein  these  rights  (or  this  order) 
consist,  viz.  in  the  order  or  command  of  nature  that  he  shall 


have  all  that  he  can  get  with  the  least  injury  la  his  self-love. 
But  09  this  law  of  natm-e  ia  universal,  (for  nature  kaows  Dotbing 
about  poor  men  aud  ricli  men,  king  and  people)  it  is  clear  tliat 
the  same  law  which  orders  the  goicbned  to  get  and  ke^  all  they 
can,  S^C,  also  orders  their  governors  to  get  and  keep  all  they 
can,  ^e.  I  think  I  never  remember  to  have  read  or  beai'd  (as 
committed  by  men  of  education  and  talent)  eo  curious  and 
eitraordiuary  a  blunder  as  that  which  supposes  that  nature 
laid  down  certain  laws  for  particular  classes  of  men — laws 
that  class  called  "the  people,"  aud  laws  for  that  other  clsM' 
called  kings,  statesmen,  or  ministers.  Nature  legislates  for 
MAN,  not  for  classes  of  men.  Whatever  law,  right,  or  order  she 
has  imposed  upon  the  prince,  she  has  also  imposed  upon  the 
people — and  whatever  on  the  people,  also  on  the  prince, 
there  can  be,  therefore,  no  rights  of  the  people  which  are 
also  equally  the  rights  of  all  those  men  who  arc  not  embri 
within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "people."  But  the  only 
which  nature  has  instituted  for  the  guidance  and  conduct  of 
"people"  are  the  laws  of  aelf-love  and  parental  aSection. 
Therefore  self-love  and  parental  affection  are  also  the  only 
laws  which  govern  the  conduct  of  kings,  ministers  and  statesmcQi 
And  these  laws  are  universal,  and  common  to  all  animals — tO 
mite,  maggot,  mammoth,  and  man. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  all  this  depends  upon  the  assumpti( 
that  the  word  right,  and  the  words  law,  order,  Stc.  are  equivalent 
terms.     It  does  so.    This  is  to  me  the  only  intelligible  meauii^ 
of  the  word  right  which  I  can  find.     But  if  you  can  find  and 
show  me  another  intelligible  meaning,  I  will  hold  your  objectioa 
to  be  sound.      But  if  you  cannot — and  if  you  be  a  reasonable 
man — that  reason  will  compel  you  to  adopt  my  sense  of  the 
word.     Why  ?    The  answer  is  plain  enough — "  because  it 
the  only  intelligible  meaning  of  which  the  word  is  susceptible. 
And  herein  you  have  a  specimen  of  Home  Tooke'a  mode 
argument.     Here  are,  said  he,   certain  words;   and  here 
certain  intelligible  meanings  which  were  originally  attached  to 
them.     You  say  these  words  have  lost  their  old  meanings,  an^'j 
acquired  new  ones.    Very  well — make  their  meanings  cogtiizablf., 
and  intelligible  to  me — only  let  me  know  what  tlicy  are — then  I< 


and 
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wiTD  voo  will  adopt  the  new  meanings.  Bat  if  you  cannot  do 
this — if  you  cauEiut  communicate  their  meaainga  cither  to  mc  or 
to  anybody  else — il'  you  have  notliing  to  give  me  but  words, 
which  are  nothing  but  soimda — tlieu  you  with  mb  must  rest 
coQtent  with  the  old  meauiiigs,  or  else  continue  to  use  words 
which  are  confessedly  uDintelligible. 

My  reasoning  depeodit  upon  the  intelligible  use  of  such  words 
as  light]  law,  ought,  duty,  &%.  &c. — precisely  as  all  mathematical 
reasoning  whatever  depends,  and  must  depend,  upon  an  intelli- 
gible use  of  aach  words  as  line,  sine,  tangent,  angle,  centre,  arc, 
squve,  &c.  If  these  words  were  used  in  an  arbitrary  or  nninttlli- 
gihle  sense,  the  whole  science  of  mathematics  would  iustantly  be 
thrown  into  the  same  coafasion  as  that  which  characterizes 
metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy. 

There  wants  but  an  intelligible  use  of  ail  wi>rdi  to  maJce 
these  latter  sciences  as  unerring  as  the  mathematical.  So  true  is 
that  aphorism  of  Horuc  Tooke  that  "  ail  sciences  whatever  must 
fioally  centre  in  the  science  of  words."  Who,  therefore,  shall 
presume  to  say  that  a  treatise  concerning  the  nature  of  words 
is  a  treatise  'v^f  svou  o-kio;  ?  Who  shall  contend  that  the  philo- 
sophy of  words  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  things. 

To  cut,  to  carve,  to  chisel,  to  chop,  &c.,  are  all  only  so  many 
different  names  given  to  one  sensible  operation — that  of  cutting, 
Cui  a  its  genial  name,  let  the  circumstauccs  under  which  the 
operation  is  performed  be  what  they  may.  The  others  are  so 
many  particular  names  given  to  the  saiiie  operation  when  per- 
formed under  particular  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  to 
SFS&K,  to  dedicate,  to  preach,  to  pray,  to  consecrate,  to  lecture, 
to  call,  to  name,  to  pronounce  sentence,  to  judos,  and  many 
others  are  only  so  many  different  names  given  to  one  and  Ike 
»amt  aentilite  operation — that  of  speaking.  Speak  ia  the  general 
name — all  the  others  are  so  many  particular  names  given  to  the 
same  tewnble  operaliim  when  performed  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances. To  JUDGE  is  an  English  form  given  to  the  Latin 
word  ju-dicare,  i.  e.  jus-dicare,*  i.  e.  lo  speak  the  law.     Judgk 

■  I  (Oppose  no  one  will  doubl  thai  dicere,  to  speak,  and  dicare,  to  coum- 
ctate,  IflTow.  lo  prombe,  (all  of  Ihem  ceremonies  perfurmed  bywords)  Me  one 
and  the  uuie  word. 


(the  noun)  IB  the  Latia  word  ju-dex,  ju-di>:,  ja-dics,  ju-dic-ans,. 
jus-dicans,  i,  e.  speaking  the  lav;,  or  one  who  speaks  the  law. 
The  EDgbah  phrase  to  judge,  therefore,  sigoificB  lo  speak — 
tmder  those  particular  circiimstaDccs  undcj*  which  a  judge  speaks. 
In  a  word,  to  do  what  the  judge  does.  Judgment,  therefore, 
signifies  speech — not  generally — but  that  particular  speech  which 
ia  spoken  bv  a  judge  in  hia  judicial  character.  For  instance, 
here  ia  a  man  arraigned  for  a  supposed  crime.  His  fate  depends, 
after  certain  ceremonies,  examinations,  &c.  upon  a  particular 
speech  to  be  spoken  by  the  judge.  And  to  speak  this  speech  is 
to  pronounce  jiiiUjment,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  is  to  speak 
this  speech.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  for  to  judge  was  dem-an — 
that  ia,  to  do  what  the  Dema  did — Dema  being  the  Anglo-Saxon 
for  a  judge — that  is,  to  speak  the  law,  to  pronounce  sentence, 
judgment,  or  doom.  And  duom  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for 
judgment — and,  being  the  past  participle  of  deimn,  to  speak- 
what-the-judgc-speaks,  signifies  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
judge — or  the  speech  of  the  judge. 

Who  does  not  see,  in  all  this,  a  clear  and  intelligible  refutation 
of  all  the  nonsense  and  stuff  that  baa  been,  for  ages,  said,  sung, 
and  written,  about  that  pretended  operation  of  the  mind  allied 
judging?  The  jury  are  thinged  or  influenced  by  the  words 
of  the  witnesses — and  the  judge  is  thinged  or  influenced  by 
the  written  law  which  he  has  read  and  remembers — and  the 
verdict,  i.  e.  true-speech  of  the  jury,  and  the  judgment,  i.  e. 
doom  or  speech  of  the  judge,  are  the  result  of  these  iufluences 
of  words  and  things  upon  them.  And  the  whole  process  is  a 
process  of  influences — or  efl'ecta  of  words  and  things — upon  the 
men  constituting  the  judge  and  jury — in  other  words,  a  proceEs 
of  BEA80NIMB,  i.  c.  THiNOiNQ  Or  being  THINGED — a  proccss  of 
THINKING  {i.  e,  of  speaking)  and  of  being  tuingeu — {i.  e. 
spoken  to,  or  influenced)  by  things — a  procesa  of  JCDOE-ing, 
i.  e,  of  judge-acting,  i.  e.  of  doing  what  the  judge  does.  Both 
judge  and  jury  arc  purely  passive  till  they  sfeak. 

I  am  told  that  Dr.  Pritchard,  in  his  Physical  History  of  Man, 
a  work  which  1  have  not  read,  has  declared  that  civilized  men 
arc  stronger  and  more  healthy  than  barbai-iana.  1  can  hardly 
think  that  Dr.  Pritchard  has  made  such  a  declaration.     It  must 
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be  remenibcred,  however,  that  in  drawing  a  eomparison  between 
the  civilized  and  uncivilized,  the  comparison  must  always  be 
nude  between  men  of  the  same  race  and  eljniate — for  instance, 
between  coltivated  Germans,  and  Germans  before  they  became 
cuUivated— and  not  between  Germans  and  Hottentots.  And  it 
most  also  be  made  between  a  whole  people,  and  a  whole  pcopli^, 
and  not  between  particular  indii-idnala.  There  may  be  stronger 
men  to  be  found  in  civilized  communities,  possibly,  than  in  any 
uncivilized  community,  but  in  what  part  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity shall  we  find  these  strong  men  ?  Shall  we  find  them 
chietiy  in  populous  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  ?  Shall  we 
find  them  among  silk -weavers,  and  cotton -spinners  ?  Shall  we 
find  them  in  banking-houses,  and  niciYhants'  counting-houses  ? 
Behind  the  counters  of  linen-drapers  and  silk-mercers  ?  Shall 
we  find  them  on  the  tailor's  shop-board  ?  Shall  we  find  tbem 
among  law  students,  and  divinity  students,  and  medical  students? 
and  lawyers,  and  divines,  and  physicians  ?  No  I  We  shall 
find  them  among  farmers'  labourers,  and  brewers'  draymen — 
that  is  to  say,  among  those  classes  of  a  cultivated  community 
vhich  are  the  least  ccltivateh  I 

It  has  been  one  object  of  my  work  to  show  that  there  is  less 
diflerencc  between  the  animal  man  and  the  inferior  animals, 
thau  is  generally  supposed.  This,  with  regard  to  the  best  mode 
of  legislating  for  his  welfare,  is  an  important  truth.  There  are 
many  useful  lessons  to  be  learned  in  human  legislation  from  a 
contemplation  of  the  manner  in  which  nature  legislates  for 
bmtes.     "  Simia  quam  similis,  turpissima  bcstia,  nobis !" 

I  said  I  would  mention  an  extremely  short  and  royal  road  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  dead  languages.  My  son  has  since  put 
into  my  hands  a  book,  from  which  I  learn  that  the  plan  I  had  in 
contemplation  has  been  already  adopted  by  a  Mr.  Hall  for  many 
years  with  extraordinary  success. 

To  persons  preoiotuly  acquainted  with  Ertfflish  grammar, 
Mr.  Hall  has  found  three  months  sufiicient  to  communicate 
a  "  com]>lcte  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language." 

"  Mr.  Hal!  was  anxious  to  introduce  it  (his  system  of  teaching) 
to  the  public  in  such  a  manner  as  satisfactorily  to  prove  its 
efficacy.     With  this  view  he  resolved  to  ascertain  the  shortest 


possible  space  of  time  in  which  an  lulult,  by  devoting  his  entii 
time  and  attention,  could  acquire  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar, 
and  be  able  to  undergo  a  public  examination  in  translating, 
parsing,  and  scanning  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  Virgil's 
^neid.  This  trial  he  commenced  with  a  gentleman  who  was 
well  versed  in  English  grammar,  but  not  acquainted  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  Latin ;  and  such  is  the  superiority  which 
can  be  gained,  in  acquiring  language,  by  cultivating  and  directing 
aright  the  reasoning  powers,  instead  of  relying  on  the  memory 
alonC]  that  at  the  cspiration  of  only  seeen  days,  he  found  his 
pupil  quahfied  to  meet  the  proj)oaed  examination." 

The  above  are  estracta  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  Hall's  work, 
entitled,  "  TIte  Prinapal  Roots  of  Uie  Latin  Language"  John 
Taylor,  13,  Waterloo  Place,  Pail-Mall;  and  J.  A.  Hessey,  93, 
Fleet  Street,  1825. 

There  is  an  immense  number  of  familiar  English  words, 
which  are,  in  fact,  Latin  worda  with  only  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  termination.  So  that  a  man  who  understands  well  the 
English  language — that  is,  the  meaning  of  English  words, 
docs,  in  fact,  understand  the  meaning  of  a  vast  number  of 
Latin  words  without  knowing  it.  And  the  English  form  and 
Latin  form,  and  pronunciation,  are,  for  the  most  part,  so  much 
alike,  that  having  once  seen  them  in  juxtaposition,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  remember  the  one  without  remembering  the  other. 
Thus  having  seen  in  juxtaposition,  the  following  words :  ^H 
Latin :  qualitas — qusestio— imaginatio — figura,  ^H 
English  :  quahty — question — imagination — figure,  ^| 
and  multitudes  of  others,  who  can  fail  to  remember  both  the 
Latin  for  the  English  and  the  English  for  the  Latin?  And 
it  ia  the  acquirement  of  the  meanings  of  words  which  constitute 
the  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  any  language,  A  man  who 
knows  the  root-meauing  of  every  word  in  a  dead  language,  woidd 
often  he  able  to  spell  out  the  meaning  of  an  author  merely  by 
the  force  of  suggestion,  even  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
grammatical  construction  of  that  language,  provided  he  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  grammatical  construction  of  his  own, 
and  with  the  philosophical  nature  of  language  and  grammar 
generally. 


PREFACE.  XXIX 

Having  learned  the  meanings  of  the  wordsy  and  to  read  a 
little,  a  very  short  time  attentively  given  to  the  grammar  will 
make  him  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  a 
dead  language  as  he  is  with  his  own.  And  this  is  the  natural 
order  in  which  the  languages  of  all  countries  are  acquired  by 
their  native  infants. 

This  plan  of  the  juxtaposition  of  Latin  words  with  the  same, 
words  angUcUed  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.* Hall.  And  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  thoroughly  the  inflections  of  the 
Latin  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  firom  a  Valpy's  or 
an  Eton  grammar,  and  then  proceed  systematically  with  Mr. 
HalFs  work,  adhering  rigidly  to  his  rules  as  given  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Roots y  under  the  head  of  ^^  How  to  use  the 
Book"  which  should  be  carefully  read  several  times  over,  I  am 
quite  certain  he  cannot  fail  to  acquire  a  very  competent  and 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  in  three  or  four 
months,  if  he  be  already  well  acquainted  with  English  grammar. 

But  brfore  he  begins  to  learn  the  roots,  I  would  advise  him  to 
learn  the  meanings  of  the  prepositions  as  given  at  pp.  132-3, 
that  he  may  recognise  them  when  he  sees  them  in  composition 
with  other  words,  and  not  be  led  to  suppose  he  sees  a  different 
word  when  he  only  sees  the  same  word  with  a  preposition  pre- 
fixed to  it. 

The  addition  of  a  preposition  can  never  change  the  meaning  of 
a  root. 

Having  acquired  all  Mr.  Hallos  roots  in  the  order  and  manner 
directed  in  the  introduction,  and  afterwards  the  derivatives,  and 
having  observed  the  force  which  certain  prepositions  have  when 
prefixed  to  other  words,  the  student  will  not  only  be  in  possession 
of  the  meaning  of  all  the  roots,  but  also  of  all  words  com- 
pounded  of  those  roots  and  prepositional  prefixes. 

Before,  however,  he  begins  his  study,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend him  to  devote  a  month  to  the  study  of  Home  Tooke's 
"  Diversions  of  Purley,^'  in  order  to  acquire  a  clear  notion  of  the 
philosophy  and  nature  of  grammar  generally,  and  to  accustom 
himself  to  expect,  look  for,  and  see,  a  fixed  and  radical  meaning 
in  every  word,  and  to  distinguish  this  from  all  its  figurative  or 
metaphorical  meanings.     Knowing  the  root-meaning  of  any 


word,  the  metaphorical  meaaings  will  flow  as  necessary  conse- 
quences, aince  all  the  metaphorical  meanings  are  founded  on, 
and  muBt  have  a  connexion,  and  bear  a  comparison,  in  some  way 
or  other,  with  tlie  root-meaning.  This  connexion  generally, 
though  not  quite  always,  as  in  the  case  of  sycophant,  which 
means  a  fig-Bcller — will  he  immediately  perceived. 

Thus  in  the  word  reflection,  be  will  see  that  it  is  a  Latin 
word,  whose  root-meaning  is  a  betiding  backwards,  as  an  ozier 
twig  may  he  made  to  do,  and  that  its  ordinary  metaphorical  use 
has  arisen  from  the  absurd  notion,  that  the  mind  during  the  act 
of  thinking,  bends  back  upon  itself,  after  the  manner  of  an 
ozier'twig,  and  "takes  a  view  of  its  own  operations."  Though 
in  what  part  of  the  twig  these  operations  are  carried  on,  or  at 
which  end  of  the  twig  the  eyes  are  situated,  by  means  of  which 
it  "takes  a  view,"  deponent  sayeth  not. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  few,  that  the  subjects  treated  in  this 
work  are,  or  ought  to  be,  foreign  to  the  studies  of  a  medical 
man.  This  is  a  great  error.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  study  of  all  the  sciences.  "All  science,"  says  Home  Tooke, 
"must  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  the  science  of  words," 
Surely  nothing  can  be  more  nccesBary  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  any  science,  than  that  the  student  should  habituate 
himself  to  distinguish  clearly  between  words  and  things — to 
look  through  and  beyond  the  watery  waste  of  words,  and  fix  his 
gate  on  the  things  which  lie  at  the  bottom !  That  he  should 
habituate  bimself  so  to  think,  that  he  may  never  he  deceived 
into  the  error  of  mistaking  a  mere  knowledge  of  words  for  a 
knowledge  of  things.  A.  B.  Johnson  has  remarked  that  the 
ftcience  of  medicine,  in  particulai-,  has  suffered  much  for  want  of 
a  due  attention  to  the  distinction  between  words  and  things. 
And  so  it  has. 

"The  term  paraplegia  is  applied  to  the  paralytic  condition  of 
the  luwer  half  of  the  body." — Dr.  Gregory, 

"Dr.  Baillie  has  seen  paraplegia  accompanied  by  giddiness, 
drowsiness,  impaired  vision,  paralytic  dropping  of  an  eyelid, 
defect  of  the  memory,  loss  of  mental  energy,  and  lastly  numbacss 
or  weakness  of  one  or  both  of  the  vpper  extremities." — 

Db.  GoEGOBy. 
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Why  then  paraplegia  does  not  consist  in  a  paralytic  condition 
of  the  "lower  half"  of  the  body — and  he  who  administers  his 
remedies  with  this  view  ia  evidently  endeavouring  to  cure  a  word, 
in^pail  of  cariDg  a  disease  ! 

Formerly  medicines  were  prescribed  lese  for  the  disease  than 
for  the  name  of  the  disease.  Having  personified  disease  into  some 
mysterious  living  being,  as  we  have  Mind,  they  prescribed  iiiedi- 
one,  as  it  were  with  a  view  of  killing  that  being  by  poison !  That 
which  was  called  a  dose  of  medicine  to  the  patient,  was  thought 
to  be  a  dose  of  poison  to  the  disease. 

Perpetually  engaged  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine 
at  night,  with  only  the  interval  of  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  in  the  duties  of  a  laborious  profession,  I  have 
written  this  work  a  scrap  now,  and  a  scrap  then — a  scrap  in  the 
morning,  a  scrap  at  noon,  and  a  scrap  at  midnight — seldom 
more,  and  sometimes  less,  than  a  sheet  at  a  time  being  sent  off 
to  be  printed  in  the  comitry  aa  soon  as  written — so  that  I  have 
scarcely  ever  had  time  to  read  over  what  I  had  once  written, 
before  it  was  sent  to  press. 

It  must  necessarily  happen,  therefore,  that  the  work  abounds 
with  verbal  inaccuracies,  faults  of  style,  repetitions,  and  such-like 
errors  of  diction.  No  critic  need  remind  me  of  these — first, 
because  I  am  as  well  aware  of  thera  as  he  can  be — and  secondly, 
becBuse  they  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  the  main  argument. 
With  regard  to  the  arguments  themselves,  it  may,  I  know,  often 
be  said  of  uic,  "  dum  clarus  esse  laborat,  obscums  fit."  It  may 
even  have  happened  that  some  of  the  lesser  arguments  and  illus- 
trations may,  for  want  of  time  to  examine  them  with  sufficient 
cioseness,  be  found  to  be  no  arguments  or  illustrations  at  all.  But 
all  this  makes  nothing  against  my  cause — it  only  proves  that  the 
pleading  of  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  bungling  advocate. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  who  argues  against  the 
doctrine  of  no- abstraction,  does  not  argue  merely  against  me  and 
my  work,  but  against  Home  Tooke  and  the  Diversions  of  Purley. 

I  have  done  nothing  more  than  insist  upon  the  doctrines 
therein  contained,  and  have  onlv  carried  them  out  to  their  legiti- 
mate conclusions,  in  their  application  to  metaphysics,  morality, 
and  politics.     And  t/mt  criticism  can  only  be  worth  attention 


which  shall  be  directed  to  prove  that  these  conclusioiiH  do  not 
legitimately  flow  from  Ilorne  Tooke'a  doctrine  of  no -abstraction. 

The  sensible  reader  will  not  quarrel  with  a  good  argument, 
either  because  it  is  awkwardly  put,  or  because  it  is  placed  side 
by  side  with  a  bad  one. 

If,  in  my  conversation,  I  have  sometimes  spoken  in  too  loud  a 
voice,  I  can  only  say,  with  Mirabeau :  "  Si  jai  dit  la  varith 
pourqnoi  tna  v^emence  en  I'exprimant,  dimiuucroit-elle  dc  aon 
prix?" 

The  doctrines  herein  inculcated  assume  to  be  founded  on  truth 
and  reason  only,  and  cannot  therefore  be  opposed  by  any  mere 
opinion  or  authority.  Tliey  are,  I  know,  many  of  them  directly 
opposed  to  public  opinion — and  will,  therefore,  doubtless  be 
either  scouted,  or  otherwise  roughly  handled,  by  those  who  wor- 
ship at  that  altar,  and  who  never  condeaecud  to  kneel  at  that  of 
common  sense.  But  I  eonsole  myself  with  the  refiection,  that 
this  has  been  the  fate  of  nearly  all,  or  all  of  the  tww  great 
universally  acknowledged  Irvtlts — when  first  promulgated.  I 
have,  however,  neither  a  hope  nor  a  wish  to  convince  others  by 
my  arguments.  I  question  whether  any  man  was  ei'er  convinced 
by  the  arguments  of  another.  All  that  a  reasoner  can  do  is  to 
set  his  readers  a-thinking  in  the  right  direction.  He  gives 
them  a  clue — and  then  they  either  dress  up  his  arguments  in 
their  own  language,  and  please  themselves  with  believing  them 
to  be  their  own — or  else  do  really  discover  new  arguments  of 
their  own  on  the  same  side  by  which  they  are  convinced. 

And  there  is  a  reason  in  nature  for  this.  For  the  same  natural 
law,  which  makes  it  offensive  to  a  man  to  be  beaten  with  a  stick, 
makes  it  also  offensive  to  be  beaten  with  an  argument.  There  is 
a  distinction  but.no  difference. 

On  this  account  it  was  that  I  set  out  with  promising  merely 
to  offer  food  for  thought, 

I  proffer  a  key  wherewith  men  may,  if  they  please,  readily 
unlock  the  treasury  of  «1I  human  philosophy — if  they  will  only 
take  care  to  put  the  right  end  of  the  key  into  the  key-hole. 

But  this  key  was  not  wrought  and  fEishioned  by  me,  but  by 
Home  Tooke.  I  found  it  in  the  dust-hole,  neglected  and 
covered  with  rust,  and  in  danger  of  being  entirely  forgotten.     I 


have  brightened  it  with  sand-papor,  and  filed  up  its  wards  anew, 
and  eiulcarouT«d  to  make  it  play  somewhat  more  easily  in  the 
lock. 

I  cannot  do  better,  I  think,  than  conclude  this  preface  with  an 
extract  from  A.  B.  Johnson. 

"What  ronstitutes  personal  identity  f  What  enables  yoa  to 
know  that  you  are  the  individual  who,  thirty  years  ago,  arrived 
ID  this  city  ?  The  uanal  answer  to  this  question  would  be  words, 
but  the  true  answer  is  independent  of  all  words.  It  is  simply 
what  you  discover  it  to  be.  A  dumb  mute  possesses  on  this 
Bobject  all  the  knowledge  which  you  possess,"  (except  its  name) 
"and  usually  iu  much  greater  clearness  and  purity  than  yoa 
possess  it ;  for  with  you,  the  answer  is  probably  so  confounded 
with  words  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  (which  constitute  the 
real  answer)  are  but  httle  regarded. 

"  What  are  thoughts  ?  ^Vhat  is  memory  ?  What  is  an 
idea  ?  What  are  conscience  and  consciousness  ?  They  may 
se\'eTal]y  answer'.  I  am  what  1  am.  No  answer  is  so  good  as  this, 
because  none  is  so  little  likely  to  mislead  the  inquirer.  ^Vould 
we  know  farther  what  they  are,  we  must  resort  to  our  experi- 
ence, and  in  its  mute  revelation  alone  can  we  receive  the  answer. 
\rhat  is  lightning  ?  Should  the  clouds  exhibit  to  me  a  ilasfa, 
it  would  constitute  the  best  answer  that  the  question  is  suscep- 
tible of.  Precisely  thus,  when  I  ask,  what  is  memory?  Should 
the  recoUectim  occur  to  me  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  recol- 
leclion  would  constitute  the  best  answer  which  the  question  about 
memory  is  susceptible  of. 

"To  experience  the  recollection  of  a  flash  of  lightning  will 
tell  you  only  what  the  word  memory  names.  You  may  say  that 
you  wish  to  know  how  memory  is  caused,  and  what  constitutes 
its  nature.  Recur,  then,  again,  to  your  consciousness.  Experi- 
enee  all  which  you  can  in  relation  to  memory,  and  receive  the 
eqicrience  as  the  only  answer  which  the  questions  admit.  If 
experience  will  not  answer  the  question,  language  cannot ;  for 
language  possesses  no  signification  in  the  premises,  except  what 
it  derives  from  its  reference  to  your  experience. 

"We  can  answer  every  question  which  inquires  after  anything 
that  we  can  experience,  either  by  our  senses  or  our  couacious- 


neaa ;  but  a  question  which  inquires  after  none  of  these  is  an 
inquiry  after  nothing.  How  would  memory  look  if  we  could  see 
it  ?  How  would  it  feel,  taste,  smell,  or  sound  ?  Does  it  die,  or 
continue  to  live  in  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body  ?  If  it 
is  a  property  of  the  soul,  why  does  it  decay  in  old  men  ?  If  it  is 
a  property  of  matter,  is  it  confined  to  a  particular  piece  ?  Does 
it  possess  gender  and  number  ?  We  may  form  as  many  such 
questions  as  we  can  form  syutactical  Ecntences;  but  the  questions 
are  like  a  numerical  sum  whose  figures  refer  to  nothing.  The 
figures  may  be  multiplied,  divided,  added,  and  subtracted, 
according  to  the  rules  which  figures  obey ;  but  if  the  figures 
possess  no  ulterior  reference,  their  product  will  possess  no 
ulterior  signification.  Our  questions  also  may  be  subjected  to 
all  the  rules  of  logic  that  are  applicable  to  the  words ;  but  so 
long  as  the  words  possess  no  ulterior  reference,  the  answers 
which  may  be  elaborated  from  them  will  possess  no  ulterior 
signification." 

I  have  just  received  from  my  publisher,  an  extract  firom  an 
article  entitled,  "  Grammar  and  Grammarians,"  published  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  IS'lO.  I 
regret  that  my  attention  was  not  called  to  this  article  sooner,  as, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  extract  before  rac,  I  am  convinced  that  its 
author's  view  of  language  is  in  unison  with  my  own,  and  that  I 
might  have  derived  from  a  perusal  of  the  entire  article,  at  an 
earlier  period,  many  useful  suggestions,  "A  learned  language," 
most  truly  obser\es  the  acute  writer,  "  is  the  medium  commonly 
resorted  to  when  men  endeavour  to  convey  to  others  (clearly  as 
they  hope)  those  obscure  notions  which  themselves  had  mistaken 
for  the  illuminations  of  wisdom."  As  an  instance  of  the  truth 
of  this,  let  any  one  translate  into  pure  English  the  following 
sentences  from  Bu3hby*a  Essay  on  the  Human  Mind — rejecting 
all  such  words  as  are  strictly  Latin  or  Greek,  and  translating 
them  literally  into  such  purely  English  words  as  those  foreign 
words  directly  and  uu metaphorically  represent.  The  exercise 
will  infallibly  prove  to  him  the  efi'ect  which  the  introduction  of 
foreign  words  into  our  language  has  bad  in  mystifying  philo- 
sophy :  "  the  mind  acquires*  ideas*  first  by  sensation.*  Our 
senses*  being  acted*  upon  by  external*  objects*  convey*  ideas* 


of  those  objects*  to  the  mind.  Thus  by  Bensation*  we  acquire* 
the  ideas*  of  solidity,*  figure,*  colours,*  sounds,*  and  other 
qualities*  of  matter.* 

Secondly,*  the  mind  acquires*  ideas*  by  reflexion.*  Re- 
flexioD*iBtheDotice*  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,* 
such  as  of  thinking,  doubting,*  believing,  reasoning,*  knowing, 
willing.  The  mind  being  conscious*  of  these  operations,*  and 
reflecting*  on  them  is  furnished  by  them  with  ideas*  which 
could  not  be  obtained*  from  external*  objects.* 

There  are  other  ideas*  (such  as  those  of  existence,*  personal* 
identity,*  time*,  number*)  which  are  not  the  immediate*  objects* 
either  of  sensation*  or  reflexion  :*  though  the  senses*,  may 
fiimish  tlie  first  occasions*  on  which  tbey  occur*  to  the  mind." 

All  the  word*  with  stars  over  them  are  Latin  or  Greek." 

The  author's  observations  on  the  word  Ihity  clearly  show  that, 
although  the  true  meaning  of  that  word  had  not  occurred  to  him, 
his  acute  judgment  made  him  perceive  all  the  mystery  and  unin- 
telligibility  of  many  of  its  ordinary  applications. 

"The  Latin  res,"  says  this  clever  writer,  "has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  English  Ihing ;  from  the  Latin  has  been  formed 
(who  can  tell  when?)  the  adjective  realU — a  word  at  which 
Cicero  could  not  have  been  less  shocked  than  Professor  Stewart 
at  the  abomination  thing-ed.  But  suppose  that  the  introducers  of 
the  real  philosophy  (as  it  is  called)  iuto  this  country  had  pre- 
sented it  under  genuine  English  names ;  our  ancestors  would 
have  been  required  to  stomach  a  thxng-al  philosophy — to  imbibe 
the  doctrine  of  tking-atUU,  relative  to  the  thing-ality  of  things. 
Oar  docility  revolts  at  a  theory  inculcated  in  such  a  nomencla- 
tore  as  this;  and  yet  Locke,  the  most  rational  of  modem 
philosophers,  can  talk,  and  talk  with  considerable  complacency, 
or  the  reality  of  things — realitas  rcrum." 

And  again:  "Tooke  has  wounded  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
certain  purists  in  taste  by  asserting  that  "res,"  a  thing,  gives  us 
"rear,"  I  aui  thiiiged;"  vereor,"  I  am  strongly  thinged;  adding 
an  admonition  to  "remember  that  where  we  now  say  I  think, 
the  ancient  expression  was  mcthinketh,  that  is,  mclhing-eth,  it 
thing-eth  me."  Thing  is,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  iMnc,  and  such 
is  still  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word." 


He  has,  however,  attributed  to  Horne  Tooke  that  which  does 
not  belong  to  him.  The  word  iMnc  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
Diversions  of  Purley — at  least  not  in  my  edition  (2nd  edition, 
4to,  1798).  In  Bosworth'a  .\nglo-Saxon  Lexicon,  however,  the 
word  is  given ;  and  I  believe  I  may  myself  claim  the  credit  of 
haWng  first  reconciled  the  meanings  of  thing,  thine,  und  think, 
{all  one  word)  with  common  sense. 

I  have  been  compelled  from  circumstances  to  introduce  much 
matter  into  the  preface  which  ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  last  number  of  the  work ;  and  which  will  lose  much 
of  its  force  and  application  unless  it  be  read  svbseqaently  to  the 
perusal  of  the  entire  work — or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  language. 

I  have  somewhere  said  that  man  can  perform  no  operations 
but  by  means  of  his  muscular  organs,  jind  even  in  the  per- 
formance of  these  operations,  the  term  "active"  can  only  be 
apphed  to  him  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  ■ 
steam-engine  or  a  ship  under  sail.  Man  is  purely  passive.  Ue 
is  an  electro-nenoua  pile*  attached  to  a  locomotive  machine,  the 
locomotive  machine  being  set  in  action  by  the  agency  (aui 
generis)  of  the  nervous  pile,  the  pile  itself  being  excited  to 
activity  by  the  agency  (sui  generis)  of  things  external  to  itaclf — 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed — and  with  mme  of  which  {vii. 
the  other  component  parts  of  the  animal  machine)  it  is 
ncetion  and  contact. 

I  had  argued  this  subject  somewhat  at  length,  with  a  vie* 
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■  "  ir  Ibc  biaio  bs  in  cleclric  pile,  constantly  in  Action,  it  ma;  be  conceiTed 
to  dudinrgo  itteK  it  regular  inlcnalg,  when  ihe  tension  of  the  Flactricitjr 
developed  renches  a  point  along  Ibc  nerves  which  comionniDaLe  with  the 
heart,  and  thus  lo  excite  the  pulsnlions  of  (hut  orgmi.  This  idea  is  brcibl; 
snggelted  by  a  view  of  that  elegant  apparatus,  the  dry  pile  of  Deluc ;  id  vhich 
the  succeuire  accumuUlions  of  electrieily  are  curied  od'  by  &  luepended  ball, 
which  is  kept  by  the  dUclmrges  ia  a  aisle  of  regular  pulsatiun  for  any  length  of 
Umc.  We  have  witnessed  tbcaclionofsuch  a  pile  maintiined  in  Ihiswaj  for  whole 
years  in  the  study  of  the  aborc-named  eminent  philosopher.  The  same  idea  of 
■he  cause  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  appeaia  lo  hare  occurred  to  Dr.  AraoU; 
and  a  mentioned  in  his  useful  and  excellent  work  on  Physice,  lo  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  indebted  for  the  suggestion,  it  having  occurred  to  us  inde> 
pendently  many  years  ago."— A'ote  lo  pagr  .'Ma  q/  HarKirfi  Diaeotirte  on  (A« 
Stuify  (tf  Natural  Pkitotophg. 


ahnw  ihal  the  so-r^]ed  voluntary  actions  may  be  readily  accounted 
for,  in  every  conceivable  instance,  by  the  doctrine  of  counteracting 
causa  or  hnpreaaiona,  and  without  the  necessity  of  supposing  the 
existence  of  any  sucli  incomprehensible  and  impossible  abstrac- 
tion as  that  called  will. 

If  I  hear  a  mad  bull  roaring  behind  me,  that  noise  Impels  me 
forward.  But  if  I  see  another  mad  bull  approaching  in  my  line 
of  flight,  this  secoud  eauae  counteracts  the  former — and  these 
two  causes  combine  to  form  a  third,  which  impels  me  in  a  new 
line,  at  right  angles  with  the  former,  that  being  the  direction  in 
which  I  shall  keep  at  the  greatest  distance  from  both  dangers,  if 
I  be  on  an  open  plain.  But  if  I  see  a  house,  t/iat  becomes  a 
new  attractive  cause,  and  my  line  of  flight  will  diverge  towards 
tbe  house.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  all  this 
time,  I  am  silently  talking  to  myself,  and  thus  causing  things  to 
thing  mc  over  again— in  other  words,  I  am  devising  means  of 
escape^ — and  my  words,  and  the  things  which  my  words  suggest 
to  tne,  become  also  causes  which  will  intiuence  my  line  of  flight. 

Memory  or  remembered  things,  therefore,  are  amongst  the 
canscv  which  set  the  locomotive  machine  in  motion,  as  well  as 
present  things. 

I  assert  most  positively  tliat  our  muscles  can  remember.  And 
thia  is  what  we  really  mean  when  we  speak  of  acting  from  habit, 
or,  mechanically. 

If  a  man  be  walking  in  a  crowded  street,  however  intently  he 
may  be  thinking  and  talking  to  himself,  yet  his  voluntary  mus- 
cles (aa  they  are  called)  will  move  him  (mechanically,  as  we  aay) 
thia  way  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  running  against  people. 
Deeply  intent  on  his  own  thoughts,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
tliat  his  will  (if  there  were  such  a  thing)  should  have  leisure  to 
direct  both  hia  thoughts,  and  his  lips,  and  his  legs,  and  his 
arms,  and  his  tongue,  all  at  the  same  moment  of  time! 

There  is  a  game  at  which  children  oftcu  play.  One  takes  hold 
of  one  end  of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  other  of  the 
other.  Then  one  says :  "when  I  say,  hold  fast,  leave  go — and 
when  I  eay,  leave  go,  bold  fast — leave  go  ! !"  On  the  utter- 
ance of  these  last  words  the  child  ought  and  desires,  or  wills,  to 
"  hold  fast."     Yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  leave  go — the 


voluntary  tnuacles  which  move  the  &igers  will  uDclasp  the 
haodkerchief  though  the  so-called  will  of  the  player  with 
them  to  hold  fast.  Here  then  ia  an  instance  in  which  the 
voluntary  muscles  act  in  direct  opposition  to  i/te  will!  They 
act  from  memory. 

I  had  argued  all  this,  I  say,  at  some  length,  but  want  of 
room  has  compelled  me  to  omit  it. 

I  must  here  say  one  word  more  on  the  subject  of  religious 
faith ;  for  I  am  most  anxious  not  to  say  anything  which  can  he 
construed  into  hostility  to  religion,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
iiirtbcr  Irom  ray  intention.  Religion  has  nothing  to  do,  and  can 
have  nothing  to  do,  with  the  reasonings  of  human  philosophy. 
It  is  a  thing  apart — and  cannot  he  reduced  to  the  rnles  of  rea- 
soning. Nor  can  it  ever  be  made  the  subject  of  phdosophical 
discussions  without  injary  to  itself.  It  is  a  mystery  not  expli- 
cable by  human  reason — and  only  demanding  of  us,  not  argu- 
ment, but  faith.  And  I  think  tbis  a  strong  argument  against 
the  indiscriminate  spread  of  education  amongst  the  multitude. 
For  where  are  infidels  and  sceptics  of  every  kind  found  to  be  most 
rife  ?  Is  it  amongst  the  uneducated  poor  ?  Oh !  no.  It  is 
amongst  scholars  and  philosophers,  and  readers  and  thinkers — 
amongst  such  men  as  Volney  and  Voltaire — Hume,  Byron 
Shelley — Diderot,  Gibbon,  and  Rousseau. 

I  haxe  reeeixed  a  qjianlitjr  ofrery  sillj  observations,  eEcloaed  tome,  bat  not 
■written,  by  one  wlio  aigna  himself  "A  Scribbler."  They  are  not  wotlhy  of  n 
iretl-grawa  school-boy  ;  and  betray  great  obtuseneBS.  great  want  of  reading. 
and  a  pleotiTul  lack  of  botli  scientilic  and  literary  knowledge.  The  writer 
objects  to  me  that  a  foreigner,  from  what  I  haie  said  about  gensation,  would 
take  the  word  "sensation"  loaignifya  "  rap  of  tUe  kmicklea."  I  hope  he 
would — for  the  word  senmtion  doa  signify  a  "  rap  of  the  knuckles,"  15, 
throughout  my  whole  work,  1  have  lakcD  great  pains  to  prove.  The  writer 
objects  to  me  that  1  hate  proved  cxaclly  what  the  greater  part  of  the  work  wa* 
wrilten  on  puipoBi  to  prove !  My  readers  will  be  aatU£ed  with  this  nnfit 
tpteimen.  For  it  is  sulBt!irntly  I'leat  that  the  head  which  could  produce  tudk 
eriliciim,  could  nol  produce  anything  belter.  All  tuck  crilici  I  refer  for  their 
answer.  In  Molicrc's  t^  Critique  de  VBcole  des /emmet.  But  to  any  criliciam, 
worth  Ihc  name.  I  abnil  Uslon  with  respect,  and  (if  I  reply  at  all)  reply  with 
temper. 

49,  Nelson  Si/uiire,  London. 


NUCE8     PHILOSOPHIC^. 


CHAPTER  I. 


IMPOBTANCE     OF     THE     SUBJECT. 

A. 

Well  B.,  there  is  a  bitter  frost  without^  and  a  blazing 
fire  within.  The  lights  are  on  the  table^  the  slippers  are  on  our 
feet^  and  onr  feet  are  on  the  fender.  Now  what  shall  we  do  to 
hold  THE  ENEMY  in  check  ?  Shall  we  break  his  hour-glass  with 
a  chess-board^  or  try  and  talk  him  to  sleep  ? 

B. 

Oh^  let  us  talk.  You  were  lamenting  yesterday  that  the 
study  of  what  is  called  Moral  Philosophy  is  so  little  cidtivated 
and  understood  by  men  generally^  but  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  men  of  lecarnaig.  You  made  the  same  observation  with 
regard  to  the  study  of  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man^ 
remarking  that  the  study  of  the  former  is  indeed  comprised 
within  the  study  of  the  latter.  You  must  attribute^  therefore^  a 
greater  degree  of  importance  to  the  study  of  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  man  than  is  generally  awarded  to  it. 

A. 

If  your  brother  when  he  returned  from  the  East  had 
brought  with  him  an  animal  of  a  species  wholly  unknown  in 
England  before^   and  had  presented  it  to  the  committee  of 
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management  for  the  Zoological  Gardens^  what  is  the  very  firrt 
information  they  would  have  required  at  your  brother's  hands  ? 

B. 

I  cannot  tell. 

A. 

You  cannot  tell  I  Why  they  could  not  even  feed  the 
animal  until  they  had  learned  from  your  brother  the  sort  of  food 
which  was  suited  to  its  nature.  Being  a  rare  and  valuable 
specimen  of  its  species,  they  would  necessarily  be  very  anxious 
to  provide  judiciously  for  its  health  and  welfare.  But  to  enable 
them  to  do  this,  would  it  not  be  absolutely  essential  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  animal's  nature — its  habits — ^its  instincts — 
its  manner  of  feeding — ^its  mode  of  lodging— in  short  its  nature 
and  constitution  ?  Would  it  be  possible  otherwise  to  provide 
for  its  welfare  ? 

B. 

Certainly  not.  But  you  seem  to  forget  that  man  has 
long  forsaken  the  habits  of  nature. 

A. 

Indeed  I  have  not.  Man  is  Uving  in  an  artificial  con- 
dition, and  this  is  precisely  the  circumstance  which  makes 
the  parallel  perfect.  For  when  you  have  transplanted  the 
animal  from  his  natural  haimt  into  the  garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  you  have  done  for  it  exactly  what  man  has  done  for 
himself — ^that  is,  removed  it  from  a  natural  to  an  artificial  state 
of  existence.  And  in  this,  its  new  state,  it  will  do  well  enough, 
but  only  upon  one  sole  condition,  viz.,  that  those  who  have  the 
management  and  superintendence  of  its  treatment,  observe  a 
strict  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  animal — ^its  natural  wants  and 
necessities. 

For  the  same  reasons,  how  is  it  possible  to  legislate  judiciously 
and  successfully  for  the  temporal  welfare  of  man,  without  closely 
studying  ^nd  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  his  nature 
and  moral  constitution  ?  How  is  it  possible  otherwise  to 
understand  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  with  regard  to  his 
management — ^his  treatment — ^his  conduct — in  a  word,  his 
government  ?  How  is  it  otherwise  possible  to  understand  what  is 
suitable  or  unsuitable  to  his  nature — ^to  his  natural  necessities — 
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to  the  temper^  constitation^  and  natural  wants  of  his  mind  ?  To 
all  men  who  interest  themselves — that  is^  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes — ^in  matters  of  social^  morale  and 
political  government — ^m  all  which  concerns  the  welfare  of 
mankind — the  study  of  the  laws  of  human  nature^  or^  if  you 
like  it  better^  the  study  of  moral  philosophy^  is,  of  all  studies, 
the  moat  important. 

B. 
And  the  most  difficult,    uncertain,   and  unprofitable. 

A. 
If  it  have  been  hitherto  unprofitable,  it  is  because  the 
stody  has  not  been  prosecuted  in  the  right  manner.  While  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  chemistry  was  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  is  conducted  still,  they 
also  were  uncertain  and  unprofitable  studies.  While^  with  regard 
to  these  sciences,  men  continued  to  mistake  opinion  for  knowledge, 
nothing  certainly  could  be  more  absurd  and  unprofitable.  But 
as  soon  as  philosophers  discovered  their  error — ^as  soon  as  they 
began  to  estimate  opinion  at  no  more  than  its  true  value — as 
soon  as  they  determined  to  admit,  with  regard  to  those  sciences, 
(more  especially  the  latter)  nothing  as  true  but  that  which  could 
be  proved — as  soon,  in  fact,  as  knowledge  took  the  place  of 
opinion,  certainty  also  took  the  place  of  imcertainty,  light  of 
darkness,  and  utiUty  of  unprofitable  labour. 

B. 
Still  you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  a  difficult  study,    and 
one,  the  results  of  which  can  only  be  opinion,  and  therefore 
uncertain. 

A. 
I  deny  both.     Take  chemical  knowledge  for  an  example. 
Wherein  doth  it  consist  ? 

B. 

In  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  elements 
of  matter.  • 

A. 
It  does.     And  how  is  this  knowledge  obtained  ? 

B. 
By  experiment  and  observation. 

B  2 
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Even  BO.  That  is  to  say  the  best  chemist  knows  exactly 
what  he  sees,  and  nothing  more.  He  observes  that  certain 
effects  lire  unifonnly  produced  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
he  Bays  these  effects  are  produced  by  a  law  of  nature  ;  he  gives 
that  law  a  name,  and  in  all  his  future  operations  he  takes  that 
law  for  his  guide,  and  never  fails  to  produce  the  effects  which 
he  desires.  "WTiat  would  you  say  of  him  if  he  should  endeavour 
to  produce  certain  effects  in  (^position  to  this  taw,  or  in  couleir^t 
of  it?  He  would  of  course  fail;  but  would  yon  attribute  his 
failure  to  any  uncertainty  or  difficnlty  inherent  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  or  to  his  own  error  in  the  manner  of  prosecutiag  tbe 
study  ? 


Manifestly  to  his  own  error,  and  I  think  I    might  justl] 
add,  folly. 

A. 

Let  moral  philosophers  study  the  laws  to  which  man, 
common  with  all  other  living  beings,  as  well  vegetable  as  ani 
owes  his  genei-al  nature,  so  to  speak,  ^nd  also  those  other  laws 
to  which  he  owes  his  individual  or  characteristic  and  distinctive 
nature — let  them,  like  the  chemist,  take  these  laws  for  their 
guide — and  the  science  of  moral  government  will  become  as 
certain  as  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  the  result  of  the  study 
will  be,  not  opinion,  but  knowledge.  And  it  will  be  far  less 
difficult.  For  the  chemist  requires  a  laboratory,  and  instruments, 
and  furuacce,  and  machinery,  and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
substances  upon  which  to  experiment.  The  moral  philosopher 
needs  none  of  all  these.  All  his  experiments  can  be  made  upon 
himself.  He  has  only  to  study  his  own  nature — to  watch  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind.  He  who  would  solve  a  problem  in 
algebra  must  first  study  the  nature  of  numbers ;  and  he  who 
would  solve  a  problem  in  moral  plulosophy  must  first  study  the 
nature  of  man.  The  grand  distinguishing  attributes  of  the 
nature  of  man  are  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  its  result — the 
multiplication  of  ideas.  And  as  he  who  would  become  master 
of  the  BcieDCC  of  algebra  must  atudy  not  only  the  nature  of 
DUmberB    but  also  first  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
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with  the  nature  and  use  of  algebraical  signs^  and  figores  which 
represent  numbers ;  so  he  who  would  become  master  of  the 
science  of  moral  philosophy  must  study  not  only  the  nature  of 
ideas,  but  also  the  nature  and  use  of  those  signs  and  figures  of 
ideas^  vis.  words. 

It  seems  to  me  that  legislators  and  popular  instructors  have 
almost  entirely  overlooked  this  subject — the  study  of  human 
nature — or  else  have  avoided  it  as  not  relevant  to  the  object  in 
view.  Thus  hundreds  of  books  have  been  written^  and  thou- 
sands of  speeches  spoken^  without  once  stopping  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  that  being  towards  whose  welfare  they  are  anxious 
to  contribute.  They  have  sought  to  benefit  him  without 
stopping  to  enquire  what  is  calculated  to  do  so^  and  what  not. 

Another  reason  why  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  has  been 
so  generally  avoided  as  a  science^  is  on  account  of  the  heaps  of 
learned  lumber  with  which  it  has  been  encumbered.  Men  are 
afiraid  to  approach  a  study,  the  language  of  which  is  so  loaded 
with  learned,  mysterious,  and  unintelligible  terms.  The  writers 
on  this  subject  have  felt  their  own  ignorance,  and  have  sought 
to  conceal  it  under  the  mask  of  erudition-— to  mystify  those 
whom  they  could  not  instruct — and  to  inspire  into  the  minds  of 
men  a  notion  of  superiority,  as  understanding  things  which 
nobody  else  can  understand.  Thus  men  have  acquired  an  idea 
that  it  is  an  exceedingly  dry  and  uninteresting  study.  But  it  is 
only  dry  and  uninteresting  because  it  is  not  understood.  For 
the  same  reason  the  study  of  mathematics  has  acquired  the 
double  character  of  being  the  driest  of  all  possible  studies,  and 
also  the  most  fascinating.  Those  who  imderstand  it  have  given 
it  the  one  character,  while  it  has  only  received  the  other  firom 
those  who  do  not  understand  it.  Why  do  all  the  world  so  much 
admire  simplicity  both  of  language  and  manners  ?  Because 
simple  language  is  easily  understood ;  and  we  love  simplicity  of 
manners  because  we  can  easily  understand  the  actuating  motive 
of  those  whose  manners  are  unafiected,  but  not  of  those  whose 
manners  are  artificial.  Any  science,  therefore,  may  be  made 
interesting  by  treating  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  readily 
understood,  and  by  the  use  of  language  which  is  simple,  and  a 
phraseology  unencumbered  with  useless  learning. 
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The  study  of  human  nature,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  utmost 
possible  importance.  It  is  one,  too,  which  all  men  may  under- 
stand, and  which  every  one  ought  to  understand,  if  he  would 
qualify  himself  to  become  a  judge  in  those  matters  which  concern 
the  welfare  of  mankind. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SOURCES   OF    IGNORANCE    AND    ERROR   ON    THE    SUBJECT   OF 

MORAL     PHILOSOPHY. 

B. 

If  the  study  of  moral  metaphysics  be  so  important,  easy, 
and  interesting,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  Uttle  understood  even  by 
those  who  profess  to  teach  it  ? 

A. 

The  ignorance  and  error,  in  which  the  subject  is  wrapt, 
have  chiefly  arisen  from  the  ignorance  and  error  which  prevail 
with  regard  to  the  nature,  the  uses,  and  significations  of  words. 

The  earlier  writers  on  language  taught  first  that  words  are  the 
signs  of  things,  and  afterwards  that  they  are  the  signs  of  ideas ; 
from  which  men  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  each 
separate  word  is  the  sign  of  a  separate  idea,  which  being  a 
fallacy,  has  given  birth  to  whole  hosts  of  fallacious  opinions — 
**  has  caused,^^  as  Home  Tooke  says,  "  a  metaphysical  jargon, 
and  a  false  morality.^'  In  the  very  infancy  of  language,  it  is 
indeed  highly  probable,  that  every  single  word  was  the  sign  of 
some  single  sensible  object,  and  these  words  were  sufScient  for 
the  hare  purpose  of  communicating  ideas.  But  as  men  multiplied 
— as  the  number  of  their  ideas  increased — as  their  wants 
became  more  numerous — as  their  intercourse  with  each  other 
became    more    frequent — as  their  occupation    became    more 
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themaelTea  the  aigns  of  aif  ah  iiem.  hm  wi  a 
ideas  at  cme  time ;  or,  if  Toa  prffcr  iL.  mvdi 
f^  other  words.  Tbii%  in  order  to  eammmiieaat 
honse^  it  would  be  siififimt  tocaD  i:  a  liiinr 
and  mortar^  and  tiles,  and  timbcT,  and  £mks.  anfl 
diimneysy  and  windows,  and  dwm,  ke.  kc  Bm  lim  wmuc 
be  exceedingly  inoaoTcnient,  and  would  cengn-  hr  ixtL  matL 
time.  We  therefore  nae  tbe  wcad  florsz,  and  marf-  laa:  wnac 
HOUSE  stand  for  all  the  ideas  of  the  arreral  liiznsft  x£  wjutk  a 
house  is  composed ;  or,  if  toq  prtia  c,  iJit  ward  mifca,  tsaait 
as  the  sign  of  all  those  words  whicii  a  man  mnc  vat  xl  fvdsr  ^l• 
describe  the  serenl  parts  of  which  a  hcmac:  it  camfnmaL  Tbol. 
apart  from  the  ideas  of  the  serersl  ihinst  eun^jfimr  a  uaamt^^ 
that  is,  apart  frx>m  the  ideas  of  bricks,  and  mirusr.  and  wmoipp^t.. 
and  roof,  &c.,  we  hare,  of  ecnme,  no  idsa  euirrf-rec  vy  znik  «  urc 
house.  When  the  word  Horsz  witt  first  jrrtanjoc.  r  did  ntK 
bring  to  ns  a  single  idea  whidi  we  had  no:  Wore.  Wioc  winuii 
yon  say  of  a  man  who  sboold  talL.  and  arrnfc;  and  cpami  atma: 
the  idea  of  a  house,  as  an  idea  frisnnr  iii  his  mind  ditfimc:  aiai 
apart  from  the  ideas  of  the  aereral  maiiqfc  and  ininct  wiatx 
constitate  a  boose  ?  Yon  wciiild  aar  imheKCsuioErr  zjtaz  iut 
man  had  in  his  mind  no  soch  idea — thai  h  wa^  izxi|^jfe^t/At — and 
that  he  was,  in  Cut,  disrating  aboot  a  word,  a  mtrer  br/und,  and 
not  about  an  idea.  For  when  the  ideas  of  tlMr  brieiu,  and  tlae 
mortar,  and  the  wood-work,  and  the  tiles,  and  the  xrgx»-wQrk 
are  removed  from  the  mind,  what  has  bcseome  of  tht  idsa  of  tJUe 
house?  Of  course  it  also  has  vanished.  So  of  the  wgrdA 
beauty,  charity,  &c.  Men  have  said,  "  Beam j  is  a  word,  and  a 
word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,  and  therefore,  whenertr  I  pronoojui:^ 
the  word  beauty,  I  must  have  somewiiere  or  other  in  uij  mind 
an  idea  of  beauty  apart  from  matter,  since  beauty  i»  eertaujy 
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not  material.  It  is  true  I  cannot  find  this  idea^  nor  am  I  con- 
scious that  I  possess  it ;  still  it  must  be  there  somewhere  or 
other.^^  And  so  they  go  on  disputing  and  quarrelling  about 
this  supposed  idea,  which  has,  in  fact,  no  existence.  Thus,  con- 
trary to  the  natural  order  of  things,  instead  of  inventing  words 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  ideas  which  existed  in  their  minds, 
they  have  invented  ideas  (or  imaginary  ideas)  in  order  to  fulfil  a 
fancied  obligation  to  attach  a  separate  idea  to  every  separate 
word.  Taught  to  believe  that  words  are  singly  the  signs  of 
ideas,  men  have  argued  that  therefore  the  number  of  ideas  and 
the  number  of  words  must  be  exactly  the  same. 


CHAPTER  III. 


WORDS  WHICH  BEAR  ONLY  AN  ARBITRARY  MEANING  LOSli 
THEIR  POWER  OF  COMMUNICATING  IDEAS,  AND  THEREFORE 
STRICTLY  SPEAKING  CEASE  TO  BE  WORDS,  AND  BECOME 
MERE  "INSIGNIFICANT  NOISES/'*  SERVING  ONLY  TO  PRO- 
PAGATE  ERROR   AND    CONFUSION. 

A. 

There  are  many  words  whose  proper  meanings  are  lost  to 
the  great  mass  of  men.  These  words,  however,  still  continue  in 
use;  but  the  true  meanings  being  unknown,  every  man  attaches  to 
them  arbitrary  meanings  of  his  own ;  or  else  (which  happens  by 
far  the  most  frequently)  uses  them  without  any  meaning  at  all. 
These  words,  therefore,  have  become  mere  empty  sounds,  and 
those  who  so  use  them  do  indeed  only  "  gabble  like  things  most 
brutish.^'     They  have  lost  their  power  of  communicating  ideas, 

•  Locke. 


and  obIj  sore  to  inTohne  MMtilmMl  in  Yimknt  and  endless  dk* 
pates;  and  oonstantly  act  as  hindranoeSy  instead  <tf  promoters  of 
knowledge,  Tirtoey  and  hapjaness. 

niree  men  talking  together,  and  eadi  giving  to  his  words 
an  aitilrsry  meaning  of  his  own — that  is,  using  words  as 
the  signs  of  ideas  eristing  in  his  own  mind,  which  words  do  not 
exdte  the  same  ideas  in  the  minds  ot  the  others— do  in  fiict 
eonTerae  in  three  difierent  languages,  and  can  no  more  under- 
stand eadi  other  than  could  three  natives  of  different  quartan 
of  the  g^obe,  eadi  being  ignorant  oi  the  other's  language. 

In  order  to  show  you  the  confusion  and  gross  absurdity 
arising  £rom  the  use  of  words  which  have  not,  in  the  mind  oi 
him  who  uses  them,  a  fixed  and  clearly  defined  meaning,  I 
wiD  give  you  an  instance  from  the  £irea  irrepoafra,  A  Mr. 
Harris  had  published  a  work,  called  Hermes,  on  philosophical 
grammar.  Perhq»  no  work  that  ever  was  published  created  a 
greater  sensaticm  in  the  learned  world,  or  was  more  universaUy 
praised  and  admired  by  learned  men,  than  this  book  of  Mr. 
Harris.  Dr.  Loirth  called  it  ''the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
example  of  andysis  that  has  been  exhibited  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle.'^  And  Lord  Monboddo  (I  believe  it  was)  spoke  of  it 
thus:  ''the  truly  philosophical  language  of  my  worthy  and 
learned  firiend  Mr.  Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes,  a  work  that 
will  be  read  and  admired  as  long  as  there  is  any  taste  for  philo- 
sophy and  fine  writing  in  Britain.'*  This  Mr.  Harris,  notwith- 
standing these  high  encomiums,  in  speaking  of  that  part  of 
speech  called  the  "conjunction/'  is  guilty  of  the  following 
absurdities,  and  solely  because  he  used  the  word  "  conjunction'* 
without  having  in  his  mind  any  fixed,  clear,  or  determinate 
meaning  attached  to  it.  "First,  he  defines  a  word  to  be  a  'sound 
ngnificant!  Then  he  defines  conjunctions  to  be  words  (i.e. 
mnmds  significant)  '  devoid  of  signification,'  Afterwards  he  allows 
that  they  have — 'a  kind  of  signification.'  But  this  kind  of 
signification  is — 'obscured  (i.  e.  signification  unknown) :  some- 
thing I  suppose  (as  Chillingworth  couples  them)  like  a  secret 
tradition  or  silent  thunder;  for  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
a  signification  which  does  not  signify;  an  obscure  or  unknown 
signification  being  no  signification  at  all.     But,  not  content  with 
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these!  inconsistencies,  which  to  a  less  learned  man  would  have 
been  sufficient  of  all  conscience,  Mr.  Harris  goes  farther,  and 
adds,  that  they  are  a  '  kimi  of  middle  beings' — (he  must  mean 
between  signiii cation  and  no  signification) — 'sharing  the  attri- 
butes of  both, — (i,  e,  of  signification  and  no  signification)  and 
' conduce  to  link  them  both' — (i.e.  signification  and  no  significa- 
tion) 'together.'  It  would  have  helped  «s  a  little  if  Mr.  Harris 
had  here  told  us  what  that  middle  stale  is,  between  signification 
and  no  signification!  WTiat  ai-e  the  fl/Zrifiaie*  of  no  sifrnifica- 
tion!  And  bow  signification  and  no  signification  can  be  linked 
together  I  Thus,  then,  is  the  conjunction  explained  by  Mr. 
Harris: — 

A  sound  significant  devoid  of  signification — 
Having  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  obscure  signifieation- 
And  yet  having  neither  signification  nor  no  signification- 
But  a  middle  soiiKlhing  between  signification  and  no  stgnifical 
Sharing  the  attributes  both  of  signification  and  no  signification — 
And  linking  signification  and  no  signification  together  I 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  unquestionable  learning 
and  great  reading  like  Mr.  Hai'ris,  did  not  know  that  be  was 
writing  nonsense  ?  And  it  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Lowth  should  admire  that  nonsense,  as  "the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  analysis  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle."  Had  there  been  in  Mr.  Harris's  mind  a  clear  and 
distinctly  defined  idea  attached  to  the  word  conjunction,  he  could 
not  by  possibility  have  written  such  egregious  stuff  as  this,  and 
much  more  of  the  same  kind  which  his  book  contains.  If  the 
philosophical  writing  and  speaking  of  the  present  day  were 
analj'sed  as  Home  Tooke  analysed  the  language  of  Mr.  Harris, 
how  large  a  portion  of  it  would  cut  as  pitiful  a  figin-e  as  Mr. 
Harris's  definition  of  a  conjimction!  "  Nor  hath  this  mischief 
stopped"  (says  Locke,  in  his  chapter  on  the  abuse  of  words) 
"in  logical  niceties  or  curious  empty  speculations ;  it  hath  invaded 
the  concernments  of  human  life  and  society ;  obscured  and  per- 
plexed the  material  truths  of  law  and  divinity;  brought  confusion, 
disorder,  and  uncertainty  into  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  if  not 
destroyed,  yet  in  great  measure  rendered  useless  those  two  great 
rules,  lleligion  and  Justice.     What  has  the  greatest  part  of  the 
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oomments  and  disputes  upon  the  laws  of  God  and  man  served  for, 
but  to  make  the  meaning  more  doubtfbl  and  perplex  the  sense  ? 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  those  multiplied  curious  distinctions 
and  acute  niceties,  but  obscurity  and  uncertainty,  leaving 
the  words  more  unintdligible,  and  the  reader  more  at  a  loss  ? 
How  dse  comes  it  to  pass  that  princes  speaking  or  writing  to 
their  servants  in  their  ordinary  commands  are  easily  understood; 
speaking  to  their  people  in  thdr  laws,  are  not  so  ?  And,  as  I 
remarked  before,  doth  it  not  often  happen,  that  a  man  of  an 
ordinary  capacity  very  well  understands  a  text,  or  a  law  that  he 
reads,  till  he  consults  an  expositor,  or  goes  to  counsel ;  who,  by 
that  time  he  has  done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  signify 
either  nothing  at  all,  or  what  he  pleases  ? 

Whether  any  by  interests  of  these  professions  have  occasioned 
this,  I  will  not  here  examine ;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  considered, 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  for  mankind,  whose  concernment  it 
is  to  know  things  as  they  are,  and  to  do  what  they  ought,  and 
not  to  spend  their  lives  in  talking  about  them,  or  tossing  words 
to  and  fro ;  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  I  say,  that  the  use  of 
words  were  made  plain  and  direct ;  and  that  language,  which  was 
given  us  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  and  bond  of  society, 
should  not  be  employed  to  darken  truth,  and  imsettle  peopWs 
rights;  to  raise  mists,  and  render  unintelligible  both  morality 
and  religion  ?  Or  that,  at  least,  if  this  will  happen,  it  should  not 
be  thought  learning  or  knowledge  to  do  so/' 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  fable,  which,  if  it  be  not  related  in  the 
'^Dialogues  of  the  Dead,''  might  very  properly  have  been  so. 

Three  shades  were  conversing  together  on  the  banks  of  the 
Phl^ethon.  One  was  the  stately  shade  of  an  ancient  Roman — 
one  was  the  shade  of  a  modem  Italian — and  the  other  a  modem 
Englishman.  The  Englishman's  shade  was  bitterly  lamenting 
the  decline  of  virtue  amongst  mankind.  The  Italian  shade,  who 
had  been  a  miser,  and  thought  no  arts  worth  cultivation  but  the 
arts  of  getting  money,  observed  that  he  thought  virtue  an  exceed- 
ingly frivolous,  insignificant,  and  useless  thing,  and  that  the 
sooner  it  declined  altogether  from  any  coimtry  the  better. 
"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  Roman  shade,  "  I  must  take  leave  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  a  most  ^frivolous,  insignificant,  and  useless' 
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fellow,  and  not  fit  company  for  the  stiadea  of  men."  And  he 
tamed  away  with  an  expression  of  supreme  contempt  upon  hU 
lips.  "  Sir,"  said  the  Engliah  shadow,  "  I  agree  with  my  friend 
the  Bomati.  Yon  ought  to  be  hooted  from  the  society  of  all 
good  men."  And  the  Englishtnan  followed  and  rejoined  the 
Roman. 

"Yea,"  pursued  the  Roman  shadow,  "  it  is  indeed  matter  of 
deep  lamentation  that  virtue  is  now  almost  extinct  in  the  world. 
But  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  since  almost  all  the  civilized  world 
are  ignobly  lazing  away  their  lives  in  profound  peace,  which  can 
of  course  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  virtue." 
"  You  astonish  me,"  said  the  EngiiKh  shade.  "  Surely  a  state  of 
peace  is  iuiiuitely  more  favourable  to  the  practice  of  virtue  than 
a  state  of  warfare!"  "You  talk  unintelligibly,"  said  the  Roman 
Umbra.  How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  a  man  show  his 
iw*/ue  if  be  have  no  enemies?  You  speak  foolishly."  "Perhaps  I 
do,"  said  the  English  shade,  "  but  my  folly  is  perfect  wisdom 
when  compared  with  yours."  And  thereupon  they  turned  from 
each  other  in  mutual  disgust.  Wheuevcr  these  three  shades 
met,  they  henceforth  quarrelled  so  bitterly  that  they  wci-e  at  last 
taken  before  judge  IMinoa,  who,  as  soon  as  be  understood  the 
cause  of  dispute,  turning  to  the  Roman,  said,  "  pray,  sir,  be  good 
enough  to  inform  the  com-t  what  you  mean  by  the  word  virtue- 
"  Mean !"  said  the  Roman,  "  w^hat  can  I  possibly  mean,  but 
military  valour  P"  And  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  Roman 
licight,  and  looked  remarkably  well  satisfied  with  himself.  "And 
pray,  sir,"  addressing  the  Italian,  "  do  you  mean  military  valour 
when  yon  use  the  word  virltteV 

"No,  truly,"  replied  the  Italian,  "I  hope  I  am  not  so 
ignorant.  Of  course  the  word  means,  "  a  taste  for  the  line  arts. 
But  I  have  no  taste  for  anything  but  money,  and  therefore  I 
consider  virtue  a  very  frivolous  affair."  "And  you?"  said  the 
Judge,  addressing  the  English  shadow.  "1  mean,  what  I  sup- 
pose cvcrbody  else  means,  excepting  those  two  ridiculous  ghosts. 
I  mean  the  practice  of  all  good  actions,  and  the  avoidance  of  all 
bad  ones."  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar,"  said  judge  Minos,  who 
was  on  excellent  ]ihilosopher,  "  observe  the  ill  consequences 
resulting  from  the  arbitrary  use  of  words.     The  greatest  part  of 
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my  time  is  taken  up  by  settling  virolent  disputes,  the  whole  of 
which  would  be  in  future  avoided,  if  the  right  use  of  words  were 
understood,  and  all  arbitrary  meanings  abolished.  If  one  of 
you,  gentlemen,  would  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  dictionary  of 
the  most  important  words,  attaching  to  each  word  its  true  and 
proper  meaning,  so  that  all  might  know  it,  and  imderstand  it 
alike,  you  would  not  only  save  me  an  infinite  trouble,  but  render  a 
most  important  service  to  the  whole  community  of  your  fellow 
shadows,  no  less  than  to  the  cause  of  virtue  itself/' 

B. 

And  this  is  what  you  propose  to  do  ? 

A. 

Something  like  it.  For  I  look  upon  language  as  a  dish 
of  nuts,  every  word  being  a  nut,  and  having  a  little  bit  of 
moral  philosophy  for  its  kernel.  A  word  is  the  shell  of  the  nut, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  word  its  kernel.  And  as  every  shell 
contains  its  own  proper  kernel,  so  every  word  contains  its  own 
pfoper  meaning.  And  as  shells  which  contain  no  kernels 
are  of  no  earthly  use,  save  to  amuse  children,  so  words  having 
no  fixed  signification,  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  amuse 
''  children  of  a  larger  growth,''  unless  it  be  to  afford  them  matter 
of  contention. 

This  being  my  opinion  of  words,  it  follows  that  we  have  only 
to  crsck  these  nuts,  and  the  gross  sum  of  all  the  kernels  will  give 
us  the  gross  sum  of  all  moral  and  political  knowledge.  But 
kt  me  further  illustrate,  by  another  fable,  the  fact  that  words 
used  in  an  arbitrary  sense — ^words  not  having  a  fixed,  universal, 
and  determinate  meaning  not  only  do,  but  of  necessity  must 
produce  error,  confusion,  and  mischief. 

What  are  words  ? 

B. 

Words  are  signs  of  ideas  existing  in  the  mind  of  him 
who  uses  them,  and  their  use  is  to  communicate  those  ideas  to 
die  minds  of  others. 

A. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  spoken  and  a  written  word  ? 

B. 

None  whatever.     A  written  word  is  merely  the   sign   of 
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a  Spoken  one^  and  is  only  necessary  when  those  with  whom  one 
would  communicate  are  beyond  the  reach  of  hearing.  But  this 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

A. 

Both  written  and  spoken  words  then  are  signs  invented 
for  the  communication  of  ideas. 

B. 

Assuredly. 

A. 

But  I  suppose,  since  the  words  ''sign''  and  "signal"  are 
synonymous,  I  may,  if  I  prefer  it,  use  the  word  "  signal.^' 

B. 

Undoubtedly. 

A. 

Then  I  do  prefer  it.  And  now  for  the  fable.  You 
know  that  the  admiral  of  a  fleet  communicates  his  orders  to  the 
captains  of  ships  by  means  of  signals — ^that  is,  by  means  of  small 
flags  of  different  colours.  These  flags  arc  used  because  those  to 
whom  the  admiral  would  communicate  his  ideas  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  hearing,  and  because  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  to 
send  his  orders  by  means  of  written  letters.  They  serve,  there- 
fore, precisely  the  same  ends  which  are  the  sole  object  of  both 
written  or  spoken  language.  Well — a  fleet  of  fifty-two  ships 
was  once  sent  to  sea  in  search  of  th  e  enemy,  having  on  board  an 
admiral  and  fifty-two  captains.  The  admiral  desired  his  secre- 
tary to  make  fifty-two  fair  copies  of  his  book  of  signals,  and 
deliver  them  out  to  the  fifty-two  captains.  But  this  secretary 
was  a  traitor  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy,  and  instead  of  annexing 
to  the  signal  flags  in  the  captains'  books  the  true  meaning  of 
each  flag  as  it  stood  in  the  admiral's  book,  he  annexed  to  each 
flag  an  arbitrary  meaning  of  his  own,  differing  from  that  which 
the  admiral's  book  exhibited. 

The  enemy  soon  hove  in  sight.  Up  went  the  admiral's  signal 
(a  red  flag)  for  "take  close  order,"  and  down  went  the  captains 
into  their  cabins  to  consult  their  dictionaries  (I  mean  their  signal 
books)  for  the  meaning  of  a  "  red  flag."  Captain  A's  book 
informed  him  that  it  meant  "  take  more  sea-room,"  and  captain 
A  instructed  his  lieutenant  accordingly;    and  the  lieutenant 
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instmeted  the  sab*lieiitenaiit,  and  the  sab-lieutenant  inatracted 
the  midshipmen^  and  the  midshipmen  instructed  the  seamen^ 
who  caused  the  ship  to  ^'  lake  more  sea^room/'  But  captain  B's 
book  told  him  that  the  red  flag  signified  ^^prepare  for  action/^ 
So  captain  B  instructed  his  lieutenant  that  the  admiral  by  his 
red  flag  had  ordered  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  action,  and  the 
lieutenant  so  instructed  the  inferior  officers  and  seamen,  who 
cleared  the  ship  accordingly.  Captain  C  on  consulting  his  book, 
{bund  that  the  red  flag  signified  ''  make  more  sail.^^  And  captain 
C  instructed  his  heutenant,  and  his  lieutenant  the  midshipmen, 
and  the  midshipmen  the  sailors,  and  the  sailors  ^'made  more 
sail''  accordingly. 

Thus  the  captains  themselves,  all  in  error,  propagated  that 
orror  to  the  inferior  officers,  and  they  to  the  people — I  beg 
pardon — ^I  mean  the  crew.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  other 
captains  were  equally  active  in  obeying  what,  according  to  the 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  his  own  particular  book,  each  honestly 
believed  to  be  the  order  of  the  admiral.  All  were  wrong;  but 
all  thought  themselves  right,  and  all  were  equally  active  in  pro- 
pagating error  among  their  inferior  officers  and  crews.  The 
captain  of  each  vessel  looked  aroimd  him  in  astonishment  at  the 
uiiaccountable  confusion  into  which  the  fleet  was  thrown.  Every 
one  of  them  might  have  been  seen  stamping,  and  swearing,  and 
blustering,  and  blaming  everybody  but  himself.  Captain  A 
wondered  at,  and  >eprobated  the  conduct  of  captains  B,  C,  D  ; 
and  oaptain  B  wondered  at,  and  reprobated  the  conduct  of 
captains  A,  C,  D. 

The  admiral,  enraged  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  disobedience 
to  his  orders,  sent  up  flag  after  flag — green,  yellow,  blue — ^but 
to  no  purpose.  The  confusion  only  became  worse  confounded. 
At  last,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  shame,  and  deep  mortification, 
and  seeiag  that  nothing  could  save  the  fleet  from  being  taken  or 
destroyed  by  the  enemy,  he  threw  himself  into  his  gig,  was  rowed 
ashore  in  dead  silence,  from  whence  he  hastened  to  bury  him- 
self in  an  obscure  nook  id  the  country  under  an  assumed  name. 
Every  ship  in  the  fleet  became  a  prize  to  the  enemy,  and  officers 
and  men  were  carried  prisoners  into  a  foreign  country.  Here  the 
oflSoera  did  nothing  but  quarrel  among  themselves  from  morning 
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tin  night.  For  esch  was  most  positiTcIy  certain  that  he  himsdf 
was  rigrhty  and  very  naturally  attributed  all  the  confusion  and 
mischief  which  had  arisen  to  the  stupidity  or  treachery  of  the 
others.  Serenteen  duels  were  fought  within  the  first  thiee 
months,  for  all  their  signal  books  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  and  so  could  not  be  referred  to.  The  periodical  publi- 
cations of  the  time  were  filled  with  the  most  heten^eneons 
accounts  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  The  editor  of  one^ 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  obtain  A,  and  knowing  him 
to  be  man  of  great  talent  and  courage,  asserted  that  the  action 
was  lost  through  the  stupidity  of  the  captains,  aU  of  whom, 
excepting  captain  A,  mistook  the  signals.  Another,  being  the 
uncle  of  captain  B,  and  knowing  his  nephew  to  be  a  talented 
man,  and  an  excellent  sailor,  protested  that  the  expedition  had 
failed  through  the  stupidity  of  all  the  captains  except  one,  as  was 
stated  by  his  brother  editor.  But  as  to  the  particular  indivi- 
dual, who  alone  understood  and  obeyed  the  signal,  his  brother 
editor  was  entirely  mistaken.  That  individual  was  not  captain 
A,  but  captain  B.  And  hereupon  a  furious  war  was  waged 
between  the  two  brother  editors.  Each  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  difiiered  from  the  others.  But  each  was  the  oracle  of  a 
class,  and  by  that  class  was  impUcitly  beUeved.  And  this 
ignorance  and  error  was  propagated  from  individuals  to  classes, 
and  from  class  to  class.  Years  afterwards  these  periodicals 
became  the  resen'oirs  from  which  historians  drew  their  opinions 
when  they  sat  down  to  incorporate  the  failure  of  this  expedition 
in  the  archives  of  the  country.  Each  particular  historian  had 
his  particular  class  of  readers  and  admirers,  and  this  ignorance 
and  error,  at  first  propagated  from  individuals  to  classes,  and 
from  class  to  class,  became  finally  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.  Now  I  ask  you  what  was  the  sole  cause  of  all 
this  mischief — ^this  mass  of  human  misery  and  human  error  ? 

B. 

In  this   particular    instance,    manifestly  the  captains   not 
having  understood  the  meaning  of  the  signals. 

A. 

Yen.     It  was  not  because  each  flag  had  not  its  own  proper 
and  definite  meaning,  but  because  this  meaning  was  not  the 
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meBmng  attadied  to  it  by  those  for  whose  iiMtraction  the  flag 
was  hoisted.  The  red  flag  stood  as  the  sign  of  clear  and  well 
defined  ideas  in  the  admind^s  mind^  but  did  not  stand  as  the  sign 
of  the  some  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  captains,  bat  an  arbitrary 
meaning  had  been  affixed  to  it  by  the  treachery  of  the  secretary. 
Bat,  of  coarse,  it  would  have  led  to  the  same  results  had  these 
arbitrary  meanings  been  attached  to  the  flags  by  the  captains 
themsehrea.  Hence  it  follows  that  words,  or  flags,  which  are  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  nature  and  use  as  written  words,  and  may  very 
properly  be  called  telegraphic  words — words,  I  say,  whose  mean- 
iBga  are  arbitrary,  not  universal,  not  fixed — ^words  to  which  every 
man  attaches  a  meaning  peculiar  to  himself,  or  may  do  so  if  he 
pleases — are  not  only  useless  as  instruments  of  knowledge,  but 
inevitably  produce  perpetual  misunderstandings,  mischiefs  of  all 
sorts.,  and  misery  of  every  denomination. 

B. 

Yoa  mean  to  say  that  when  once  a  word  has  been  invented 
to  signify  a  particular  idea,  or  set  of  ideas,  it  must  always 
emtinae  to  be  used  in  that  sense  and  no  other. 

A. 

I  do.  Because  if  one  man  may  depart  from  the  original 
meaning,  so  may  another,  and  another.  And  these  will  propa- 
gate their  new  meanings  amongst  those  whom  they  instruct ;  as, 
tar  instance,  their  children  and  servants.  And  hence  it  will 
happen  that  those  who  have  been  instructed  by  A  in  the  mean- 
ing of  an  important  word,  when  they  hear  that  word  used  by 
those  who  have  learned  its  meaning  from  B,  will  not  understand 
them.  The  same  thing  would  happen  which  happened  on  board 
the  fleet.  Captain  A  instructed  his  lieutenant,  and  his  lieutenant 
the  midshipmen,  and  the  midshipmen  the  sailors,  in  one  mean- 
ing of  the  red  flag ;  and  captain  B  instructed  his  lieutenant,  and 
his  lieutenant  the  midshipmen,  and  the  midshipmen  the  sailors, 
in  another  meaning.  And  as  the  admiral,  who  alone  could  have 
decided  between  them,  had  absconded,  the  inferior  officers  and 
the  crew  of  captain  A  continued,  as  long  as  they  lived,  firmly  to 
beheve  that  the  admiral's  red  signal  flag  meant  ''take  more 
sea-room,'^  and  nothing  else;  while  the  officers  and  crew  of 
captain  B's  ship  continued  equally  firm  in  their  faith  that  it 

c 
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sigallieii  "prepare  fur  nction."  Now,  had  the  red  flag  been  nn 
audible  sign  instead  of  a  visible  one ;  bad  it  been  a  spokes 
word,  instead  of  a  telegraphic  word ;  and  had  one  of  eaptain  A't 
sailors,  in  after  life,  met  one  of  captain  E'a,  and  used  that  word 
ss  a  good-humoured  way  of  requesting  the  other  to  give  him 
more  room,  it  is  probable  that  the  other,  understanding  the  word 
to  mean,  as  be  had  bt-en  taught,  "  prepare  for  uetion,"  would 
have  interpreted  it  into  a  challenge  to  tight,  or  a  threat,  and 
nothing  loth,  would  have  made  an  angry  retort,  or  sonic  iugnlt- 
ing  reply,  and  thus  a  real  and  serious  quarrel  would  have  taken 
place.  After  bruising  each  other  heartily,  it  is  probable  tlut 
captain  A's  man  would  have  assured  the  other  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  affront  him.  They  might  have  finally  discovered  that 
the  quarrel  had  originated  in  tlieir  having  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  differently.  But  then  woidd  have  come  the 
question  :  whose  meaning  was  the  true  one?  .Yndherc  would  have 
been  fresh  eause  of  quarrel.  Each  would  have  contended  for  the 
meaning  in  whieh  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  bearing  it  used  on 
board  his  own  ship.  Each  would  have  confidently  believed  him- 
self  right,  and  would  have  wondered  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
other,  yet  both  woidd  have  been  wrong,  since  the  admiral's  red 
flag  signified  neither  "  take  more  sea-room,"  nor  "  prepare  for 
action,"  but  "take  close  order,"  Now,  this  sort  of  quarrel  is 
what  is  constantly  occurring,  day  by  day,  in  social  and  pubLc 
communities.  Alen  are  perpetually  quarrelling  about  words, 
because,  every  man  attaching  to  his  words  meanings  of  his  own, 
and  which  meanings  are  not  attached  to  the  same  words  in  the 
minds  of  others,  they  cannot  possibly  understand  each  other,  and 
therefore  each  in  his  heart,  and  often  with  his  tongue,  accuses  the 
other  of  duplicity  and  falsehood ;  or,  at  the  least,  of  obstinate 
stupidity,  and  hull-headed  wilfulness.  "I  was  once,"  says 
Locke,  "  in  a  meeting  of  very  learned  and  ingenious  phyaiciatia, 
when  hy  chance  there  arose  a  question,  whether  any  liquor  pa£sed 
through  the  filaments  of  the  nerves.  The  debate  having  been 
managed  a  good  while,  by  variety  of  arguments  on  both  sides,  1 
(who  had  been  used  to  suspect  that  the  greatest  part  of  disputes 
was  more  about  the  signification  of  words  than  a  real  difference 
iu  the  conception  of  things)  desired  that,  before  they  went  any 
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umoii^  them,  what  the  word  liquor  signified.  They  at  first 
were  a  little  surprised  at  the  proposal;  and  had  they  been 
persons  leas  ingenious,  they  might  perhaps  have  taken  it  for  a 
rerj  6indoas  or  extnTagant  one:  since  there  was  no  one  there 
Smt  thought  not  himself  to  understand  very  perfectly  what  the 
POfd  liqoor  stood  for ;  which  I  think  too,  none  of  the  most  per- 
plexed names  cS  sobstanoes.  However,  they  were  pleased  to  com- 
ply with  my  motion,  and  iq>on  examination,  found  that  the  signi- 
Eeatkm  of  that  word  was  not  so  settled  and  certain  as  thev  had 
ill  imagined ;  bat  that  each  of  them  made  it  a  sign  of  a  different 
XMnplex  idea.  This  made  them  perceive  that  the  main  of  their 
fiapnte  was  about  the  signification  of  that  term;  and  that 
hey  differed  very  little  in  thdr  opinions  concerning  some  fluid 
ind  subtle  matter  passing  through  the  conduits  of  the  nerves ; 
hough  it  was  not  so  easy  to  agree  whether  it  was  to  be  called 
iquor  or  no,  a  thing  which,  when  each  considered,  he  thought  it 
lot  worth  the  contending  about.'' 

B. 

And  like  the  ''learned  and  ingenious  physiciaos"  of 
IjoAej  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  political  phpicians  of 
nankind  would  be  found  to  agree  much  oftener  than  they  do,  if 
Jiey  would  but,  before  they  begin  to  argue,  first  settle  the 
meaning  of  the  principal  terms  to  be  used  in  the  argument. 

A. 

Exaetly.  If  the  legislators  of  a  country  would  but  first 
iettle  among  themselves,  what  is  to  be  uniformly  imdcrstood  by 
rach  words  as  right,  wrong,  good,  bad,  better,  justice,  improve- 
ment, reform,  honor,  dishonor,  law,  principle,  &c.  &c.,  I  think 
t  is  clear  that  much  soimd  knowledge  would  take  the  place  of 
much  ridiculous  opinion,  that  good  argument  would  succeed  to 
I  mere  noisy  jargon,  and  confusion  and  much  misery  be  super- 
leded  by  good  order,  and  an  increase  of  human  happiness.  It 
irould  no  longer  happen  as  it  does  now,  that  the  morality  of  one 
nan  is  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  another — ^that  the  '^ right''  of 
to-day  is  the  "wrong''  of  to-morrow — that  what  one  man  con- 
liders  improvement,  another  believes  to  be  deterioration — that 
justice  often  becomes  injustice — honor,  dishonor — principle,  no 
principle  at  all — and  law  itself  unlawful. 
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B. 

I  grant  most  readily  that  society  is  as  full  of  confusion 
as  the  fleet  in  the  fable;  and  that  much^  very  much  of  this  con- 
fusion^ as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  mischief^  is  the  sole  result  of 
the  different  meanings  which  different  men  attach  to  important 
words.     But  the  remedy  ? 

A. 

What  would  have  been  the  only  remedy  capable  of  restoring 
the  fleet  to  order,  had  there  been  time  to  adopt  it,  and  which 
could  also  have  prevented  all  the  misery,  misunderstandings, 
and  errors  which  ensued? 

B. 

The  rectification  of  the  captains'  signal  books  by  that  of 
the  admiral.  The  abolition  of  all  the  arbitrary  meanings  intro- 
duced by  the  traitorous  secretary,  and  the  restoration  of  the  true 
meaning  to  each  flag,  as  it  stood  in  the  admiral's  book.  But 
before  I  proceed  to  question,  as  I  certainly  shall  do,  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  this  remedy  to  the  words  in  common  use  by 
society  at  large,  let  me  see  if  I  thoroughly  understand  your 
parable  of  the  fleet  in  all  its  parts.  By  the  fleet  of  fifty-two 
ships  I  presume  you  mean,  the  fifty-two  counties  called  England 
and  Wales. 

A. 

I  do. 

B. 

By  the  captains  you  would  typify  the  ancient  authors, 
especially  those  philosophical  writers  on  the  subject  of  language. 

A. 

Yes. 

B. 

By  the  inferior  officers  you  indicate  later  writers  and 
speakers,  who  have  been  misled  by  the  elder  philosophers,  in  the 
use  of  language,  as  the  inferior  officers  were  misled  by  the 
captains.  And  by  the  common  seamen  you  mean  the  common 
people,  whose  notions  and  conduct  arc  governed  by  the  instruc- 
tions they  receive  from  their  superiors.  By  the  individual  «hip8 
with  their  officers  and  crews,  you  intend  the  individual  factions 
into  which  society  is  divided ;  and  by  the  concision  into  which 
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the  fleet  was  thrown  by  the  attachment  of  wrong  and  dif- 
£srent  meanings  to  the  signal  flags  by  the  officers  of  each  ship^ 
you  signify  the  political  and  moral  confusion  produced  by  the 
attachment  of  arbitrary  meanings  to  important  words  by  the 
leaders  of  each  faction.  So  fetr  so  good.  But  who  is  the 
traitorous  secretary?  «• 

A. 
Time.  Time  is  the  traitorous  secretary^  who^  if  he  have 
not  altered  the  meanings  of  words^  has  so  altered  the  words 
themsdves,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  recognised  without  the 
most  careful  and  minute  examination ;  and  thus  it  has  happened 
that,  for  want  of  time  to  examine^  men  have  been  content  to 
guess  both  at  the  word  and  its  meaning,  and,  as  usual  with  all 
guessing,  they  have  generally  guessed  wrong.  At  all  events, 
different  men  have  guessed  differently. 

B. 
StiU  I  think  your  parallel  will  not  hold  entirely  good. 
The  confusion  on  board  the  fleet  arose  from  actual  disobedience 
to  positive  orders.  True  this  disobedience  was  unintentional, 
but  it  was  nevertheless  disobedience.  But  is  it  possible  for  any 
man  so  completely  to  misunderstand  an  act  of  parliament  as  to 
act  unintentionally  in  direct  opposition  to  it  ? 

A. 
Are  there  no  laws  but  acts  of  parliament?  Are  there 
not  certain  kinds  of  conduct  which  no  acts  of  parliament  can 
influence  ?  Are  there  not  the  laws  of  honor?  The  laws  of  just 
dealing  ?  The  laws  of  integrity  and  good  principle  ?  Is  there 
not  a  general  though  tacit  law  which  commands  us  to  do 
right?  To  do  no  wrong?  To  encourage  and  forward  all  im- 
provements? To  reform  abuses?  To  act  honorably  towards  each 
other  ?  Are  there  not  these  and  many  others  ?  But  how  are 
all  men  to  do  rights  if  all  men  understand  the  term  in  different 
senses?  How  are  all  men  to  act  honorably,  if  that  which 
is  honorable  in  the  mind  of  one  man  is  dishonorable  in  the 
mind  of  another  ?  How  is  a  man  to  know  whether  or  not  he  be 
a  m$ai  of  '^principle,'*  if  no  one  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  all  men  attach  to  the  word 
'^principle*'  different  significations  ?     See  you  not,  too,  what  a 
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doak  this  loose  aud  unsettled  condition  of  language  affords  to 
every  kind  of  bad  action  ?  A  man  performs  a  certain  action. 
The  only  proof  that  can  be  brought  to  show  that  it  it  bad^  im 
opinion — ^the  opinion  of  others.  But  precisely  the  same  proof 
can  be  brought  to  show  that  it  is  good^  viz.  opinion — the 
opinion  of  himself.  Thus^  nothing  can  be  proved  to  be  either 
good  or  bad,  excepting  only  that  which  is  contrary  to  some 
written  law.  But  there  are  numberless  actions^  both  good  and 
bad,  which  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  any  written  law 
whatever.  Hence  arise  false  doctrines^  heresies,  and  schisms^ 
hence  the  variety  of  contending  opinions  on  moral  and  political 
subjects — and  these  must  necessarily  continue  to  arise  so  long 
as  men  continue  to  use  words  in  senses  which  do  not  belong  to 
them — senses  which  are  arbitrary — senses  which  result  solely 
from  the  opinions  of  individuals — senses  which  are  not  fixed  and 
universal,  and  which  are  therefore  as  various  and  namerous  as 
the  individuals  who  use  them,  and  which  change  their  meanings 
as  the  chameleon  changes  its  colour,  with  every  change  of  cir- 
cumstance. 

B. 
But  stop  a  little.  I  said  that  a  reference  to  the  admi- 
raFs  book,  had  there  been  time,  would  have  restored  the  fleet 
to  order.  But  you  remember  that  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  uproar,  the  admiral  was  reported  missing,  and  I  presume 
took  his  book  with  him.     After  this,  I  do  not  see  how  it  was 

possible  to  rectify  the  disorder. 

A. 

On  that  particular  occasion  it  was  impossible  ;  for  the 
admiral  did  fortunately  take  his  book  with  him,  and  so  saved 
it  from  destruction  by  the  enemy.  But  it  is  not  lost— only 
missing. 

B. 

When  th^  officers  and  crew  returned  from  foreign  im- 
prisonment, they  of  course  immediately  sought  out  the  admiral, 
and  so  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  their  disputes. 

A. 

Of  course  they  did  no  such  thing.  They  might  have 
done  so ;  but  some  were  afraid  to  look  him  in  the  face,  from  an 
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ill-defined  fear  wliieli  would  sometimes  force  itself  upon  them^ 
that^  after  all^  perhaps,  it  was  just  possible  that  the  admiral 
might  prove  them,  somehow  or  other,  to  be  wrong.  So  they 
preferred  retaining  their  old  notions,  at  the  hazard  of  their  being 
erroneons.  For  it  is  painful  to  part  even  with  an  error  which 
has  been  long  cherished  and  obstinately  defended.  Man's  self- 
love,  too,  suffers  a  fancied  humiUation  in  having  it  proved  that 
his  swan  is  but  a  goose  after  all.  Others  really  beUeved  the 
admiral  dead,  and  his  book  irrecoverably  lost.  Others  again 
were  too  lazy  and  indifferent  about  the  whole  matter  to  take  the 
tronble  to  look  for  him.  A  few  found  it  to  be  to  their  interest 
that  the  subject  should  still  continue  involved  in  doubt  and 
mystery.  But  hy  far  the  greatest  number  were  so  perfectly 
satisfied  and  confident,  each  that  his  own  opinion  was  the  true 
one,  that  they  thought  it  wholly  superfluous,  and  a  mere  loss 
of  time,  to  go  in  search  of  the  admiral's  book. 

B. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  the 
admiral's  book.  Do  you  mean  that  in  language  there  is  any 
standard  by  which  the  meanings  of  words  can  be  regulated  and 
established  universally,  and  so  all  confusion  and  misapprehension 
avoided  ? 

A. 

Most  certainly  I  do— a  standard  by  which  all  men,  not  only 
ouoHT  to  regulate  the  meanings  of  the  words  they  use,  but  by 
which  they  must  regulate  them,  or  else  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  that  confusion,  discord,  mismanagement,  and  jarring  interests, 
which  we  see  everywhere  pervading  the  great  family  of  mankind; 
just  as  certainly  as  confusion,  mismanagement,  and  failure,  must 
be  the  lot  of  any  fleet  where  the  signals  used  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  ships  are  not  understood  by  those  who  use  them, 
or  by  those  for  whose  information  they  are  exhibited.  In  either 
case  it  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt — ^but  a  matter  of  absolute  and 
inevitable  necessity. 

B. 

On  board  a  fleet  I  grant  this  to  be  true.  But  are  you  quite 
sure  that  the  cases  run  perfectly  parallel  ?  Is  there  really  no 
difference  between  words  and  signal  flags  ? 
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A. 

I  confess  I  know  of  none.     For  is  not  a  flag  a  signal  f 

B. 

Yes. 

A. 

A  signal  of  what  ? 

B. 

Of  ideas  present  in  the  mind  of  him  who  uses  it.  And  he 
uses  it  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  those  ideas  to  the 
minds  of  others^  and  for  no  othei  purpose. 

A. 

And  what  else  are  words  than  signals  of  ideas  present  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  uses  them  7  And  what  other  purpose  do  they 
answer  than  that  of  communicating  those  ideas  to  the  minds  d 
others  ?     Absolutely  none. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    CONNEXION     EXISTING     BETWEEN    WORDS    AND    THE 

THINGS    WHICH    THEY    SIGNIFY. 

B. 

Now,  then,  where  shall  we  find  the  admirals  book  ? 

A. 

If  the  signal-flags  used  on  board  a  fleet,  instead  of  being  of 
different  colours,  were  all  white,  and  had  their  several  meanings 
inscribed  upon  them,  each  upon  each,  in  large  characters,  so 
that  the  officers  of  all  the  fleet  could  read  them  at  almost  any 
distance,  would  not  that  render  an  admirals  book  unnecessary  ? 

B. 

Certainly,  if  such  a  plan  were  practicable,  all  signal  books 
would  then  be  unnecessary.    Even  the  crews  of  the  ships  would 
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then  understand  the  meaning  of  the  signals  without  applying  to 
their  officers  for  instroctions,  and  thus  running  the  risk  of 
being  instructed  in  an  error.  This  indeed  would  be  an  admir- 
able plan.  There  could  then  be  no  error — ^no  mistake.  And 
e?en  if  one  man^  being  a  little  near-sighted,  should  mistake  the 
inscription  on  any  one  flag,  he  could  instantly  be  set  right  by 
another  man,  or  by  using  a  telescope.  But  you  cannot  mean 
that  ike  meanxngs  of  words  are  inscribed  on  the  words  themselves  I 

A. 
But  indeed  I  do.  That  is  precisely  my  meaning.  I  mean 
that  the  word  and  its  meaning  are  natwrally,  and  necessarily ,  not 
arbitrarily,  so  associated  in  the  mind,  that  whenever  the  word  is 
pnmounced,  it  instantly  excites  in  the  mind  the  idea  or  ideas  of 
which  that  word  is  the  signal.  I  say  that  this  association  in  the 
mind  is  the  reason  of  that  word  having  been  made  the  sign  of 
that  or  those  ideas,  and  no  other.  I  say  that  every  word  carries 
with  it  its  own  meaning,  and  that  if  it  do  not,  it  has  no  meaning 
at  aU.  I  say  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  not  and  cannot  be 
arbitrary,  but  is  inherent  and  intrinsic — ^that  the  word  and  its 
meaning  are  inseparable — ^that  the  meaning  of  a  word  belongs 
to  it  as  a  part  of  itself — ^that  the  word  is  given  to  the  meaning 
and  not  the  meaning  to  the  word — that  they  are  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  meaning  is  the  cause 
of  the  word,  and  not  the  word  the  cause  of  the  meaning — ^that 
there  is,  therefore,  a  natural  relation  between  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified,  from  which  the  word  results — ^and  that  this 
natural  relation  is  indestructible  so  long  as  the  word  remains  a 
word,  for  as  soon  as  that  relation  is  destroyed,  there  is  no  longer 
any  reason  why  a  particular  word  should  be  made  the  sign  of 
any  one  idea  or  set  of  ideas  more  than  another,  unless  indeed  it 
be  universal  consent,  which  can  only  be  obtained  with  regard  to 
the  very  commonest  sensible  objects — and,  there  being  now  no 
longer  any  reason  why  that  particular  word  should  represent 
any  one  particular  idea,  or  set  of  ideas,  more  than  another,  it  will 
soon  be  made  the  sign  of  fifty  different  ideas  by  fifty  different 
people — and  as  soon  as  this  happens,  it  ceases  to  be  a  word, 
having  lost  the  great  attribute  of  words,  viz.  the  power  of 
communicating  ideas,  and  becomes  a  mere  empty  and  senseless 
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sounds  meaning  anything  which  he  who  uses  it  may  dioofle  to 
attach  to  it^  and^  therefore^  meaning  nothing  at  all  to  othon, 
since  it  is  manifest  that  a  word  which  may  mean  anything,  doesi 
in  reality,  mean  nothing. 

^'  Words  may  undoubtedly  at  sometimes,  and  by  some  peracmsy 
be  so  abused;  and  too  frequently  they  are  so  abused.  And 
when  any  word  or  termination  becomes  generally  so  abused,  it 
becomes  useless ;  and,  in  fact,  ceases  to  be  a  word  ;  for  that  if 
not  a  word  whose  signification  is  unknown/' — Home  Jhoke, 
And  again ;  "  He  that  puts  not  constantly  the  same  sign  finr  the 
same  idea,  but  uses  the  same  word  sometimes  in  one,  and  some- 
times in  another,  signification,  ought  to  pass  in  the  schools  and 
conversation  for  as  fair  a  man,  as  he  does  in  the  market  and 
exchange,  who  sells  several  things  under  the  same  name/^ — 
Locke,  In  short,  I  say  that  the  meaning  of  every  word  is 
inscribed  upon  the  word  itself,  and  is  a  definition  of  the  thing 
signified.  I  do  not  mean  such  a  definition  as  would  satisfy  a 
mathematician,  but  one  sufficiently  characteristic  to  direct  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  to  the  objects  intended. 

B. 

Illustrate — illustrate.  Illustrations  are  "  the  windows  which 
let  in  the  best  hght.^' 

A. 

As  a  familiar  instance,  take  the  word  steam-vessel.  Is 
not  the  meaning  stamped  upon  the  word  ?  It  not  the  word 
itself  a  definition  ?  Destroy  the  relation  which  here  manifestly 
exists  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified — and  which 
relation  was  the  cause  of  the  imposition  of  the  name — lose  sight 
entirely  of  the  idea  of  steam  involved  in  the  word  over  and  above 
the  ideas  which  it  more  immediately  represents — and  the  word 
might  be,  and  would  be,  applied  to  one  kind  of  vessel  as  well  as 
another,  and  with  just  as  much  propriety,  that  is,  no  propriety  at 
all.  And  being  applied  to  signify  any  vessel,  it  would  signify 
no  one  in  particular,  and  so  become  absolutely  useless,  we  having 
already  general  terms  to  signify  water-vehicles.  But  the  term 
steam-vessel  is  the  sign  of  a  multitude  of  ideas — of  all  those 
ideas  which  represent  the  several  parts  which  go  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a  steam-vessel — ^whereof  steam  is  one  essential  part. 
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And  it  is  this  one  essential  part  which  first  caused  the  imposition 
of  that  name  on  that  object,  and  which  gives  it  its  propriety,  and 
which  forms  the  indestmctible  connexion  between  the  sign  or 
name,  and  the  thing  signified  or  named.  Again :  the  words 
hiss,  crackle,  snap,  bubble,  tinckle,  squeak,  roar.  So  again  the 
Greek  word  gugu,  the  Italian  gorgoliarey  and  the  English 
guggle.  You  may,  in  your  own  mind,  attach  to  each  of  these 
three  words  what  meaning  you  please,  but  if  you  would  be  under- 
stood,  you  must  use  them  to  represent  that  peculiar  noise  made 
by  a  liquid  as  it  issues  by  gushes  from  a  narrow-necked  bottle. 
If  these  words  do  not  mean  this  they  mean  nothing. 

B. 

But  these  words  are  merely  imitations  of  natural  sounds 
by  the  human  voice. 

A. 

That  is  true.  Still  they  serve  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
names  of  things  arise  out  of  the  things  themselves — the  custom 
of  determining  the  name  by  some  relation  existing  between  the 
thing  signified  and  the  sign  used  to  represent  it,  and  to  show 
that  there  exists  a  reason  why  a  particular  word  should  be  used 
to  signify  one  particular  thing,  and  no  other.  If  they  do  not 
prove,  they  at  least  help  to  prove,  the  truth  of  Home  Tooke^s 
assertion,  that  '*  there  is  nothing  strictly  arbitrary  in  language.^^ 

But  let  us  try  another  class  of  words.     For  instance : 

Yellow-hammer 

Red-breast 

BlacW  o»  Peculiarity  of  color 

Black-bird 


p    ,  Peculiarity  of  note 

B. 

But  all  these  words,  except  the  two  last,  and  also  your  word 
steam-vessel,  are  not  single  words,  but,  in  fact,  they  arc  each  of 
them  two  words. 

A. 

I  see  not  how  that  alters  the  case,  for  custom  and  the  hyphen 
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have  made  each  of  these  two  words^  one.  And  had  each  of  the 
former  words  ended  with  a  vowel^  and  each  of  the  latter  began 
with  a  vowel^  it  is  probable  that  the  former  and  the  latter^  would 
have  been  so  blended  together  as  to  be^  at  first  sight,  no  longer 
distinguishable.  But  if  you  object  to  these  double  words^  let  us 
select  some  others.  Take,  for  instance,  the  words  neighbcur^ 
acorn,  island,  bridal,  ballast,  are  these  double  words  ? 

B. 

No— and,  therefore,  although  I  perfectly  well  understand  the 
meaning  of  them,  yet  I  confess  I  cannot  see  their  meaning 
inscribed  upon  them. 

A. 

I  perceive  you  are  not  very  deeply  read  in  the  writers  on 
etymology,  and  indeed  there  are  but  few  worth  the  reading.  If 
you  were,  what  need  of  this  conversation?  But  there  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  highly  intelligent  persons 
in  the  empire,  who,  like  yourself,  have  been  too  early  impelled 
by  necessity  to  go  out  into  the  world  in  search  of  the  means  ot 
living,  and  have  since  been  too  constantly  occupied  vrith  the 
more  pressing  concerns  of  business,  to  find  time  to  go  a-fishing 
in  the  muddy  waters  of  etymological  learning ;  and  that  too 
with  the  very  probable  chance  of  catching  scarcely  a  fish  a-week, 
and  that  one  fish,  perhaps,  but  a  tittle-bat.  And  yet  I  assert 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  language  is  absolutely  and 
imperatively  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things. 
"  I  very  early  found  it,  or  thought  I  found  it,''  says  Home 
Tooke,  *^  impossible  to  make  many  steps  in  the  search  after 
truth,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  understanding,  of  good  and 
evil,  of  right  and  wrong,  without  well  considering  the  nature  of 
language,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
them."  And  "the  consideration  of  ideas  and  words,''  says 
Locke,  "as  the  great  instrument  of  knowledge,  makes  no 
despicable  part  of  their  contemplation,  who  would  take  a  view  of 
human  knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of  it." 

"And  lastly,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  let  us  consider  the  fake 
appearances  that  are  imposed  upon  us  by  words,  which  are 
framed  and  applied  according  to  the  conceit  and  capacities  of 
the  vulgar  sort :   and  although  we  think  we  govern  our  words. 
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and  prescribe  it  well^  loquenium  ut  vulgus,  sendiendum  ut  sapp- 
entes;  yet  certain  it  is^  that  words,  as  a  Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot 
baek  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest,  and  mightily 
mtangle  and  pervert  the  judgment.  So  that  it  is  ahnost  necessary 
in  aU  controversies  and  disputations  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  the 
mathematicians,  in  setting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the 
definition  of  our  words  and  terms,  that  others  may  know  how 
we  accept  and  understand  them,  and  whether  they  concur  with 
us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to  pass,  for  want  of  this,  that  we  are 
fsart  to  end  there  where  we  ought  to  have  begun,  which  is  in 
questions  and  differences  about  words/'  And  again:  Bishop 
Wilkins  says,  ''this  design  will  likewise  contribute  much  to 
the  clearing  of  some  of  our  modem  differences  in  religion ;''  (and 
he  might  have  added,  in  all  other  disputable  subjects,  eepecialbf 
in  matters  of  law  and  dvU  government) — ''  by  unmasking  many 
wild  errors,  that  shelter  under  the  disguise  of  affected  phrases; 
which,  being  philosophically  unfolded,  and  rendered  according 
to  the  genuine  and  natural  importance  of  words,  will  appear  to 
be  inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  And  several  of  those  pre- 
tended mysterious,  profound  notions,  expressed  in  great  swelling 
words,  whereby  some  men  set  up  for  reputation,  being  this  way 
examined,  will  appear  to  be  either  nonsense,  or  very  flat  and 
jejune.  And  though  it  should  be  of  no  other  use  but  this,  yet 
were  it  in  these  days  well  worth  a  man's  pains  and  study,  con- 
sidering the  common  mischief  that  is  done,  and  the  many  impos- 
tures and  cheats  that  are  put  upon  men,  under  the  disguise  of 
effected  insignificant  phrases.^* 

And  again :  ''I  undertook  this,"  says  Home  Tooke,  ''because 
it  afforded  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  importance  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  not  only  (as  has  been  too  lightly  supposed) 
to  metaphysicians  and  schoolmen,  but  to  the  rights  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind  in  their  dearest  concerns — the  decisions 
of  courts  of  justice."  And  again :  "  language,  it  is  true,  is 
an  art,  and  a  glorious  one,  whose  influence  extends  over  all 
others,  and  in  which,  finally,  all  science  whatever  must  centre.'^ 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  importance  of  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  use  and  nature  of  language,  I  am  certain  I  speak  the 
truth  when  I  say,  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thousand,  no. 
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nor  in  ten  thousand^  who  understands  his  mother-tongne. 
But  this  ignorance  does  not  arise  because  any  great  learning  is 
required  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  understand  it ;  for^  says 
Home  Tooke  in  another  part  of  his  work,  the  Eirea  irrepoeirra, 
"  a  man  of  plain  common  sense  may  obtain  it,  if  he  will  dig  for 
it ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  what  is  commonly  called  learning  is 
the  mine  in  which  it  will  be  found.  Truth,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  improperly  imagined  at  the  bottom  of  a  well :  it  lies  much 
nearer  to  the  surface ;  though  buried  indeed  at  present  under 
mountains  of  learned  rubbish;  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
admire  but  the  amazing  strength  of  those  giants  of  literature 
who  have  been  able  thus  to  heap  Pelion  on  Ossa/'  Now,  I 
think  it  is  these  same  ^'  mountains  of  learned  rubbish''  which 
have  concealed  this  important  branch  of  knowledge  from  the- 
general  reader,  frightened  him  from  all  attempts  to  acquire  it, 
and  hindered  him  from  seeing  its  vast  importance,  necessity,  and 
intimate  connexion  with  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  concernments 
of  humanity. 

It  is  the  fashion,  too,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the 
great  men  just  mentioned,  Locke,  Bacon,  Wilkins,  Home  Tooke, 
to  decry  that  species  of  knowledge  which  deals  in  words.  ''Out 
upon  words,"  say  these  wiseacres,  ''give  us  things!"  And 
having  said  this,  with  all  the  pomp  of  self-satisfied  decision,  they 
fancy  they  have  choked  you  with  an  imanswerable  argument.  In 
the  words  of  my  text,  they  do  but  "  gabble  like  things  most 
brutish."  For  they  might  just  as  sensibly  rail  at  the  farmer  for 
growing  corn.  Just  as  sensibly  they  might  exclaim,  "out  upon 
corn  !  Give  us  bread  !"  For  it  is  just  as  easy  to  have  bread 
without  com,  as  a  knowledge  of  things,  without  a  knowledge  of 
words.  These  men  might  safely  be  left  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  own  wise  notions — for  these  are  not  the  sort 
of  men  to  destroy  the  Capital  by  setting  the  Thames  on  fire — 
but  the  constant  reiteration  of  this  silly  doctrine  produces  the 
mischief  of  making  those,  who  are  not  habituated  to  think  for 
themselves,  believe  there  is  really  something  in  it,  besides  "  mere 
jargon  and  insignificant  noise." 

But  "  let  us  retum  to  our  sheep."  The  words  which  I  last 
mentioned  are  not,  as  you  suppose,  single  words ;  but  every  one 
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of  them  is^  like  the  others  you. objected  to^  a  double  word.  You 
say  that  you  caunot  see  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  are 
vuaribed  upon  them.  But  that  is  only  because  Time^  the  trai- 
torous secretary^  has  so  blotted  and  blurred  the  inscription,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  spectacles  of  etymology  in  order  to 
decypher  it.  An'd^  by  the  way^  this  same  etymology  is  what  I 
meant  by  the  admiral^s  signal-book. 

JVin^A&nir— consists  of  two  words :  neah,  (near)  in  the  Friesic 

dialect  net,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  bur  (a  dwelling) 

--^  neitr  dwelling.     This  word  bur  is  also  the  parent  of 

our  word  bower — ^a  lady^s  bower  or  dwelling. 

Aeom — ^is  aac  or  ae  (an  oak)  and  com  (fruit,  produce) — ^that  is, 

i)i%  fruit  or  produce  of  the  oak. 
Afrnuf-^-antiently  written  ealand,  ealond,  iffland,  igUmd,  and,  in 
low  Dutch  and  Grcrman,  eikmd — is  compounded  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  words  ea  (water)  and  land;  and  signifies 
water-land^  land  in  water,  or  surroimded  by  water. 
Bridal — antiently  written  bn/d-eala,  is  made  up  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bryd  (a  bride)  and  eala,  (ale)  and  signifies  bride's 
ale,  bride's  feast,  or  marriage  festival. 
Ballast — is  also  made  up  of  two  Anglo-Saxon  words.     Hlast 
— in  low  Dutch,  German,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  last, 
signifies  a  burthen  or  loading ;  and  bat  signifies  a  boat-^ 
bat-tast-r—or    boat^burthen — a  weight    or    burthen    put 
into   a  boat  to  keep   it   steady   in    the  water.      For 
euphony's  sake,  the  t  is  dropt  and  the  l  doubled,  making 
one  word  ballast.     From  this  word  A^/  (the  diphthong 
pronounced  broad,  like  a  in  father)  comes  our  word  last 
— a  last  of  com — that  is,  a  certain  measure  or  burthen 
of  com.     Does  not  each  of  these  words  carry  with  it  it 
own  meaning  ? 

B. 
Yes — ^but  each  of  these,  though  I  knew  it  not,  turns  out  to  be 
a  double  word.  I  should  like  to  hear  some  examples  of  the  same 
kind  in  single  words.  You  have  instanced  the  double  word 
yellow-hammer,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  name  of  a  bird  with 
yellow  plumage.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  yellow 
singly.     Has  this  word  also  its  meaning  inscribed  upon  it  ? 
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A. 

It  has.  As  the  word  brown  means  burnt,  so  the  word  yelbm 
means  ignited,  kindled,  lighted  up.  "  Brown  as  well  as  brand,'* 
says  Home  Tooke,  "  are  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  bren, 
or  to  brin,  that  is^  to  bum.  The  French  and  Italians  have  in 
their  languages  this  same  participle^  written  by  them  bnm  and 
bruno.  Brown  means  burned.  It  is  that  colour  which  things 
have  which  have  been  burned.'* 

Just  before  the  cook  takes  up  her  joint  of  roasted  meat  from 
the  fire^  she  moves  it  closer  to  it  for  a  few  minutes.  If  you  ask 
her  why  she  does  this^  she  will  tell  you  that  she  does  so  in  order 
"to  brown  iV — that  is,  to  bum  it — ^to  give  it  a  burnt  color— 
the  color  "  which  things  have  which  have  been  burned.''  The 
difference  of  sound  between  bum  and  brown  is  of  no  weight 
whatever.  Our  ancestors  had  nothing  to  guide  them  in  their 
pronunciation  but  the  ear.  It  is  not  at  all  singular,  therefore, 
that  different  men  should  pronounce  differently  the  same  word, 
especiaUy  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  certain  letters 
and  combinations  of  letters  which  some  men  cannot  articulate. 
Thus,  certain  persons  cannot  articulate  the  letter  r,  but  for  row 
always  say  wow — for  rogue,  wogue,  &c.  And  some  cannot 
pronounce  our  ngth,  but  for  strength  say  strenth.  Others  cannot 
pronounce  the  skr,  but  for  shrew  say  srew.  Others  cannot 
pronounce  the  m  before  b,  but  for  dumb  say  dub.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  frequent  transposition  of  letters,  and  they  sometimes 
said/or*/,  and  sometimes /ro5/ — sometimes  gars  (the  diphthong 
pronounced  broad  like  a  in  father)  and  sometimes  grass.  And 
it  must  be  further  recollected  that,  as  the  common  people  had 
no  other  guide  to  their  pronunciation  than  the  ear,  so  neither 
had  those  who  wrote  any  other  guide  to  their  spelling.  They 
spelled  words  as  they  heard  them  pronounced,  and  as  they  were 
pronounced  differently,  so  also  were  they  necessarily  spelled 
differently.  There  were  no  spelling-books  in  those  days.  For 
the  same  reason  the  harsh,  guttural,  Anglo-Saxon  g  was  fre- 
quently softened  to  the  sound  of  our  y ;  and  the  vowels  were 
used  almost  indifferently  one  for  another.  I  am  speaking  more 
particularly  of  that  period  during  which  the  language  was 
gradually  undergoing  a  transition  from  Anglo-Saxon   to  our 
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KPesent  English,  and  when  it  had  already  been  corrupted  by  an 
nfbsion  of  Danish,  and  other  northern  dialects,  as  well  as 
Jforman  French,  from  its  original  Anglo-Saxon  parity.  At  the 
ireaent  day,  if  we  had  no  other  guide  for  our  orthography  but 
lie  ear^  the  common  people  of  London  (and  our  far-off  ancestors 
rere  all  common  people  in  matters  of  literature)  would  write  ea 
cnr  heiiy  and  hegg  for  egg — want  for  vasty  and  von  for  won.  And 
n  the  same  manner  certain  consonants  were  mutually  inter- 
'Aanged  by  our  forefathers,  as  p,  b,  p,  and  v — t  and  d,  &c.  &c. 
Imd  this  must  ever  be  the  case,  more  and  less,  in  the  infancy  of 
ill  languages,  for  there  is  an  "  anatomical  reason  for  it^' — all 
nen's  organs  of  speech  are  not  formed  precisely  alike,  any  more 
han  their  other  organs,  or  their  features,  and  this  is  the  reason 
irhy  some  persons  have  great  difficulty  in  articulating  a  sound, 
irhich  to  others  is  easy  enough ;  but  in  polished  societies,  where 
ironnnciation  is,  in  great  measure,  regulated  by  orthography, 
his  difficulty  is  overcome  by  constant  practice  on  the  part  of 
lioae  who  experience  it. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  words  signifying  to  bum,  were  baman, 
)yman,  and  the  Low  German,  brennen — ^Dutch,  branden, 
bn-nen — Francic,  brinnan — Danish,  brdnde.  It  will  not  surprise 
fon,  therefore,  considering  what  I  have  just  said,  that  our 
ihrase  to  bum,  during  the  age  of  transition,  and  after  the 
cnrefix  to  had  been  substituted  for  the  infinitive  termination  an 
n  order  to  nuurk  the  infinitive  mood,  should  have  been  written 
ndifferently  to  bren,  to  brin,  to  brandy  to  bourne.  And  that  our 
mbstantive,  a  bum,  should  have  been  written  sometimes  byme, 
iryne,  and  bboune — ^that  our  participle  burned  should  be  some- 
imes  written  bume — our  word  burnt,  BRONX-^-and  our  adjective 
irown,  brun  (pronounced  broon.) 

"  Newe  grene  chese  of  smalle  clammynes  comfortethe  a  hotte 
itomake,  as  Basis  sayth,  it  repressethe  his  brounbs  (bums  or 
inmings)  and  heate.'' — Regiment  of  Helthe. 

''It  BOURNETH  ovcr  mochc." — Regiment  of  Helthe, 

**  In  our  word  brandy,  (German,  brandwein,  burnt  wine)  brand 
A  the  same  participle,  and  signifies  burned'* — ^brandy  being  a 
liquor  produced  by  the  agency  of  fire  in  distillation. 

''All  colors  in  all  languages,^'  says  the  author  I  have  just 
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quoted,  "muHt  have  their  denomination  from  bo; 

object,  or  from  some  circumataiices  which  produce  those  colors. 

So  Vossiua  well  derives  the  Latin /iwcus  (brown)  from  the  Greek 

phoskein,  which    Hippocratea   uses  in  the  sense  of  ustulare  (to 

bum) ;  for  things  which   are  burnt  become  broum."     In  lilc 

manner — 

Yellow — getelged  (the  g  softened  into  y,  and  the  diphthonj; 
pronounced  broad,  hke  a  in  fathr,  yeah/ed,)  is  the  pait 
participle  of  i/e-tslan,  to  liffhl  tip — to  kindle  into  a  flame. 
So  the  Latin  word  Jfavus,  (yellow)  aadjiammeus,  (flame- 
colored  or  yellow)  are  nothing  more  than  the  Greek 
pkl^yma,  (a  flame)  which,  in  its  turn,  comes  from  phUgo, 
(to  bum.)  As  our  brown  therefore  means  burnt,  so  our 
yellow  signifies  literally,  kindled — figuratively,  fiame- 
culored. 

Book — Anglo-Saxon,  boc — Ivow  German,  book — Friesic  aad 
Dutch,  Boek — German,  Bach — M(Esogothie,  Swedish, 
and  leelaodie,  Bok — Danish,  Bog — signifies  a  beech 
tree,  the  books  of  the  northern  nations  having  been 
made  of  thin  pieces  of  wood  cut  from  that  species  of  tree. 
Thus  also  the  Latin  word  liber  (a  book}  signified  the 
inner  bark  of  a  tree,  that  being  the  material  of  which  the 
Latins  originally  made  Iheir  books.  So  again  the  Greek 
biblos  (a  book)  signified  an  Egyptian  plant,  (the  cypems 
papyrus  of  Linnieus)  which,  when  divided  into  lamina 
and  formed  into  sheets  to  KTitc  upon,  was  called  papwroi, 
hence  papyrus — and  hence  also  our  word  paper. 

Shoulder — Anglo-Saxon,  sculder,  from  the  Icelandic  skiolldr,  (a 
shield) ;  and  that  again  from  skiol,  (a  refuge,  a  defence] 
the  shoulder  being  that  part  of  the  body  across  which 
the  sbic/d  was  slung.  The  shoulder,  therefore,  means  the 
thielder  or  shield-carrier. 

Collar — is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceolr  (the  c  pronounced  like  k),  and 
signifies  the  throat.    Henee  also  the  liatin  collum,  (neek). 

Finger — ia  the  Anglo-Saxon  /eng,  (took)  the  past  tense  of  /on, 
(to  take).  The  er  ia  added  to  signify  agency,  and  thus 
the  vtord^nger  very  appropriately  signifies  tak^. 

Mouth — is  the  third  person  singular,  indicative  of  the  Maeao< 
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gothic  ni^'ofi^  Anglo-Saxon,  metian,  (to  feed),  and  signifies 
ikai  whick  feedeth  the  body. 

Tooth — ^Moesogothic,  taujith,  the  third  person  singular  indicative 
of  taufan,  Anglo-Saxon,  teqgan,  (to  tug),  signifies  that 
which  tuggeth. 

Lid — ^^he  past  participle  of  Uidan,  (to  cover),  signifies  covered — 
that  by  which  anything  is  covered. 

Street — ^Low  Grerman,  strat,  strate — Dutch,  siraat — Friesic, 
strete — German,  strofse — ^Danish,  strode — Swedish,  strdt 
— -Icelandic,  stneti — Breton,  streat,  stread — ^Welsh, 
ystrad,  ystryd — ^Irish  and  GaeUc,  sraidy  sraide — ^French, 
estrdde — ^Italian,  strada — Spanish,  Portuguese,  estrada, 
AH  these  are  past  participles  of  verbs  cognate  with  stredan, 
(to  strew).  So  in  Latin,  strata  viarum,  (streets),  that  is, 
those  particular  kinds  0/  ways  which  are  strata  (strewed) 
with  stones  or  gravel.  Street  therefore  signifies  a  way 
which  is  strewed  with  stones,  gravel,  or  other  matters. 

Glass — ^Anglo-Saxon,  gkts  (glass,  a  pronounced  broad).  Glas, 
glis,  gliz,  were  used  in  the  middle  age  for  to  glitter. 
Glass,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  old  German  word,  glas, 
(amber)  means  that  which  glitters. 

Smith — the  third  person  singular  indicative  of  smitan,  (to  smite), 
ic  smite,  (I  smite),  thu  smitest,  (thou  smitest),  he  smiteth, 
smit,  or  smith,  (he  smiteth) — ^A  smith,  therefore,  is  one 
who  smiteth. 

Wine — as  brandy  signifies  a  liquor  obtained  by  the  agency  of 
fire,  so  trine  signifies  a  liquor  obtained  by  fermentation. 
Wine — Low  German,  wien — ^Dutch,  u^yiir— German,  wein 
— Old  German,  uuin — Moesogothic,  wein — ^Danish,  vun — 
Swedish,  win — Icelandic,  vin — ^Welsh,  Breton,  gtvin — 
Irish  and  GiBelic,  fion — French,  vin — Italian  and  Spanish, 
vino — Portuguese,  vinho — Slavonic,  wino — Greek,  oinos 
(probably  pronounced  woinos) — ^Persian,  ivin — Latin, 
vinum — are  all  the  o&pring  of  one  common  stock — 
yayin,  from  the  Hebrew  obsolete  verb  yaayan,  (to  ferment) 
and  signify  a  liquor  obtained  by  fermenting  the  juice  of 
grapes. 
Dr.  Bosworth  gives  yaym,*(wine),  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
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grape;  from  yanah  {to  press,  to  squeeze).  But  Profcsssof 
Hurwitz,  of  the  London  TJniverBity,  an  accomplished  Hebrew 
Bcholar,  does  not  tliink  that  i/aj/iit  is  at  all  allied  to  ytmah,  but 
that  it  has  for  ils  root  the  obselete  verb  i/aj/an,  (to  ferment). 

Is  not  the  meaning  of  everj'  one  of  these  words  inherent  in 
the  word  itself? — inscribed,  as  it  were,  upon  it  ?  Is  there  not 
a  reason  why  each  particular  word  was  applied  to  each  partienlar 
object  ? 

B. 

But  the  ineaniiigB  of  these  words  aie  perftetly  understood 
by  every  one,  although  it  is  certain  that  not  one  man  in  ten 
thousand,  who  uses  them  and  hcara  them,  in  able  to  read  the 
inscription  upon  them — that  Ja,  who  understands  their  etymology 
— or  sees  or  knows  anything  of  the  connexion  which  you  have 
certainly  shown  to  exist  between  the  words  and  their  meanings, 
A. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  with  regard  to  such  words  as  these.  The 
names  of  objects  which  are  dady  falling  under  the  notice  of  all, 
and  which  names  they  are  daily  heanng  pronounced  and  applied 
to  designate  those  objects,  are  established  by  imiversal  consent, 
and  kept  in  the  memory  by  constant  use.  And  if  the  meanings 
of  all  words  were  so  established,  and  so  understood  imiversaJly, 
the  absurdities  of  which  I  comiilain  could  never  have  existed. 
But  at  present  I  am  only  tUttstraling  a  principle — I  shall  opph) 
that  principle  hereafter  to  words  of  greater  importance,  and 
whose  meanings  are  not  understood,  although  the  words  thcm- 
aelves  are  in  universal  and  daily  use.  My  object  at  present  is 
to  show  that  there  is  no  word,  in  any  languaye,  which  has  not  s 
clear  and  definite  meaning  beloTiging  tu  it — and  that  when  it 
ceases  to  express  this,  its  proper  meaning,  it  ceases  to  have  any 
meaning  at  all — except,  as  I  have  once  before  e.tcepted,  the 
names  of  such  common  objects  as  have  been  established  by 
universal  consent — but  that  even  these  have  a  meaning  inherent 
in  them  which  was  the  cause  of  their  imposition — the  cause  of 
their  having  been  selected  to  designate  the  thbgs  of  which  they 
are  the  signs. 

B. 

Hitherto  you  have  only  shown  how  one  word  has  arisen  o 
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another — ^how^  for  instaace^  oar  word  broum  has  arisen  oat  of 
the  old  word  signifying  to  bum — and  yoa  have  shown  the  con- 
nexion which  there  is  between  the  color  which  we  call  ^ou;n  and 
the  action  which  we  call  burning — the  color  brawn,  being  the 
effect  of  the  action  burning.  But  whence  comes  the  original 
word  bum  ?  Whence  come  those  primitive  words^  out  of  which 
all  the  others  have  arisen  ? 

A. 

K  the  primitive  words  in  all  the  languages  in  the  world  were 
collected^  their  number  would  be  found  to  be  extremely  inconsid- 
erable^ and  merely  the  names  of  the  commonest  sensible  objects. 
Tet  even  upon  these,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  meanings  also 
were  originally  inscribed.  But  of  this  I  can  offer  you  no  other 
proof  than  that  which  is  proffered  by  analogy.  I  have  instanced 
several  words,  and  I  mean  to  instance  many  more,  in  order  to 
show  you  that,  in  the  formation  of  these  words  at  least,  there 
was  nothing  arbitrary.  And  I  think,  if  a  reason  can  be  given 
for  the  formation  and  appUcation  of  ninety-nine  words,  it  is  only 
fair  to  conclude  that  a  reason  does  also  exist  for  the  formation 
and  application  of  the  hundredth,  if  we  only  knew  where  to  find  it. 

"  La  preave  connue  d'un  grand  nombre  de  mots  d'une  espece, 
doit  etablir  un  precept  generale  sur  les  autres  mots  de  mSme 
espece,  a  Torigine  des  quels  on  ne  peut  plus  remonter.  On  doit 
en  bonne  logique  juger  des  choses  que  Fon  ne  peut  connoitre, 
par  celles  de  m£me  espece  qui  sont  bien  connues ;  en  les  rame- 
nant  a  an  principe  dont  Tevidence  se  fait  appercevoir  par  tout  ou 
la  vue  peut  s'etendre.'' — M,  de  Brosses, 

B. 

Bat  if  the  formation  and  application  of  particular  names  to 
particular  things  be  not  arbitrary,  would  it  not  necessarily  follow 
that  all  languages  would  be  alike  ? 

A. 

No.  Locke  said  so,  but  Locke  did  not  imderstand  the  phi- 
losophy of  language.  If  he  had  understood  it  he  would  not  have 
written  much  that  he  has  written.  He  would  not  have  sought 
in  the  composition  of  ideas,  that  which  can  only  be  found  in  the 
composition  of  words.  Had  Home  Tooke  written  before  Locke, 
Locke  would  have  written  differently;  and  if  Locke  had  not 
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written  before  Home  Tooke,  it  is  probable  that  Home  Tooke 
would  Dot  have  written  at  all.  For  I  think  it  is  certain  that 
Home  Tooke  derived  his  first  hints  of  his  Bystem  of  language 
from  Locke's  third  book— ^>n  the  imperfections  of  language,  the 
use  and  abuse,  and  manner  of  signification  of  words.  But  with 
regard  to  your  question,  I  any,  no.  For  although  I  believe  that 
every  primitive  word  arose  ont  of  some  accident  or  circumstance, 
or  something  or  other  which  connected  it  with  the  thing  signi- 
fied, yet  it  is  hy  no  means  a  necessity  that  this  accident  or 
circumstance  should  have  becu  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
But  independently  of  this,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there 
was  not  a  time  wfaen  there  was  but  ouc  language.  At  all  events, 
it  U  almost  certain  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  languages.  The  muliiplietty  of 
languages  through  which  some  words  can  he  traced,  and  shown 
to  be  the  same — proves  this,  I  think,  beyond  question. 
the  word  mother  can  be  readily  traced  through  twelve  langui 
Sanscrit,  mdtr  German,  mutter 

Persian,  mddr  Dutch,  moeder 

Russian,  mater  Anglo-Saxon,  modor 

Erse,  mathair  Danish  and  Swedish,  moder 

Greek,  meeteer  Modem  English,  mother 

Latin,  mater 

Sister  through  thirteen— 


Swedish,  xyster 
Icelandic,  ay  stir 
Russian,  sestra 

Lettish,  sessu 
Finland,  sisa 
Modern  English,  titter 


Sanscrit,  swastri 
Anglo-Saxon,  stvuster 
Low  German,  siisia- 
Dutch,  suster 
German,  schweater 
McEsogothic,  swistar 
Danish,  sosler 

Brother  through  nineteen — 
Sanscrit,  bhrdtr  Tartar,  bruder 

Russian,  brdtr  German,  bruder 

Welsh,  brau'd  Mcesogothic,  brothar 

Erse,  bralhair  Anglo-Saiton,  brothor 

Irish,  brulha  Dutch,  broader 

Greek,  pkrateer  Danish  and  Swedish, 
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Latin,  frater  Icelandic,  brodur 

Yreikaii,  friire,Jrire  Armenian,  breur 

Persian,  brddr  Modern  English,  brother 

Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  Gaelic  Dictionary^  has  traced  the  word 
mek  through,  I  think,  seventeen  (or  more)  different  languages ; 
■nd  Sharon  Turner  has  pursued  the  word  father  through  more 
than  Jive  hundred:  and  shown  it  to  be  the  same  ward  in  aU, 
Numerous  other  instances  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Prichard's 
Celiie  Nations. 

As  an  instance  of  the  uselessness  of  words  when  once  they 
have  lost  their  appropriate  inherent  meaning — ^as  a  proof  that 
when  they  have  lost  that  meaning,  they  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  capable  of  communicating 
ideas — ^let  us  examine  the  word  wit.  This  word  is  a  part  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  witan  (to  know),  and  signifies  knowledge.  But 
it  has  lost  this  its  legitimate  sense ;  and  now  let  us  open  Dr. 
Johnson's  folio  dictionary  and  see  if  we  can  ascertain  its 
meaning  there.     Here  it  is.     He  says  it  means — 

1.  The  powers  of  the  mind — ^the  mental  facultiesr— the 
intellects. 

2.  Imagination. 

3.  Sentiments  produced  by  quickness  of  fancy. 

4.  A  man  of  fancy. 

5.  A  man  of  genius. 

6.  Sense— judgment. 

7.  In  the  plural,  intellects  not  crazed. 

8.  Contrivance — stratagem — power  of  expedients. 
Elsewhere    he    says  it  means,    ''a  good  thought  well  ex« 

pressed.^' 

A  vast  number  of  learned  men  have  tried  to  find  out  what 
the  word  wit  means,  but  they  aD  differ  from  each  other.  Addison 
devoted  several  essays  to  the  subject,  but  left  both  the  word  and 
its  meaning  just  where  he  found  it.  He  decided,  however, 
what  it  did  not  mean — ^viz.  neither  acrostics,  anagrams,  chrono- 
grams, epigrams,  nor  puns.  He  might  as  well  have  told  us 
that  it  does  not  signify  either  a  Jack  pudding,  a  corkscrew,  or  a 
cucumber.  Dryden  says,  it  means  "propriety  of  words  and 
sentiments/'     If  this  be  what  the  word  means,  then  Euclid's 
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Elements  of  Mathematics  must  be  the  wittiest  book  in  the 
world.  Locke  says^  the  word  signifies  "  an  assemblage  of  ideaSi 
and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein 
can  be  found  any  resemblance  and  congruity;  thereby  to  make 
a  pleasant  picture,  and  agreeable  vision  to  the  fancy.''  Pqie 
says,  it  means 

"  Nature  to  adyantage  dresi, 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed." 

Sir  William  Davenant  says,  it  signifies  different  qualities  in 
different  persons.  For  instance:  '^in  divines,  humility,  ex- 
emplariness,  and  moderation ;  in  statesmen,  gravity,  vigilance, 
benign  complacency,  secrecy,  patience,  dispatch ;  in  leaders  of 
armies,  valour,  faithfulness,  temperance,  dexterity  in  punishing 
and  rewarding,  &c.''  "  He  might  as  well,''  says  a  writer  in  one 
of  our  periodicals,  "have  gone  on  thus:"  "in  tanners,  the 
judicious  dressing  of  a  hide — in  carpenters,  adroitness  in 
handling  their  tools — in  cutlers,  the  careful  tempering  and 
sharpening  of  razors" — ^in  sausage-makers,  the  honest  stuffing 
of  skins  with  wholesome  pork,  and  not  the  flesh  of  half-starved 
cats.     Swift  says;, 

**  True  wit  is  like  the  precious  stone 

Dug  from  the  Indian  mine, 
"\Vhic^  Roasts  two  various  powers  in  one. 

To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 

Genius,  like  that,  if  polished  right, 

With  the  same  gift  abounds ; 
Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright. 

And  sparkles  while  it  wounds." 

Well — now  then — ^what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  wit  ? 

B. 

I  confess  I  am  no  wiser  now  than  I  was  before,  notwith- 
standing  the  laborious  explanations  of  these  learned  authorities. 

A. 

No— how  should  you?  Of  the  eight  different  meanings 
which  Johnson  has  given,  five  are  from  one  author.  This 
author,  therefore,  uses  the  word  in  five  different  senses.  Six 
other  authors  (those  which  I  have  just  quoted)  have  given  us 
six  other  different  meanings.  How  can  such  a  word  be  possibly 
imdefttood  ?     How  can  it  serve  to  communicate  ideas  ?     How 
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can  that  be  said  properly  to  be  the  sign  of  anything  at  all  which 
is  nsed  as  the  sign  of  fourteen  things  indifferently  ?  What 
claim  can  it  have  to  be  considered  as  an  instrument  of  knowledge? 
On  the  contrary^  must  it  not  necessarily  be  an  instrument  of 
confosion?  Suppose  an  admiral  were  to  hoist  a  signal  flag, 
which  stood  in  the  signal  books  as  the  sign  of  fourteen  different 
orders,  leaving  every  one  of  the  captains  of  vessels  to  attach  to 
it  whichever  of  the  fourteen  he  thought  proper — could  anything 
but  confusion  be  the  result  7 

B. 

But  may  not  the  meaning  of  a  word  be  determined  by  the 
context  f 

A. 

That  is  to  say :  might  not  the  captains  ascertain  the  parti- 
cular meaning  (out  of  the  fourteen)  of  the  signal  flag — ^that  is 
to  say,  might  they  not  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  admiral  by 
reference  to  lus  previous  orders — to  those  which  inmiediately 
preceded  or  succeeded  the  particular  flag  in  question — ^and  to  his 
genen:!  character  and  conduct  on  such  or  similar  occasions  ? 
Why,  certainly,  if  the  captains  could  have  time  allowed  them  to 
sit  down  and  consider  for  an  hour  or  so  before  they  obeyed  the 
order,  they  might  be  able  to  form  a  shrewd  guess,  perhaps ;  but 
even  then  I  fear,  they  would  not  all  guess  right.  But  even  if 
they  all  should  happen  to  guess  right,  and  if  the  execution  of 
that  order  should  chance  to  lead  to  any  disastrous  results,  the 
admiral  might  shift  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  off  his  own 
shoulders  upon  those  of  the  captains,  by  asserting  that  he  had 
not  meant,  by  the  flag,  that  which  the  captains  had  understood 
by  it — ^that  he  had  meant  some  other  of  the  fourteen  significa- 
tions which  stood  opposite  that  particular  flag  in  the  signal 
books.  No  language  can  bind  a  man  if  it  may  be  used  in  this 
loose  manner.  All  responsibility  must  be  at  an  end  at  this  rate, 
and  all  language  can  be  but  a  rope  of  sand,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
human  obligations.  No  man  can  be  boimd  by  what  he  says. 
And  oh !  what  a  prolific  source  of  fraud  and  crime  has  been 
this  licentious  use  of  words.  It  was  of  this  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  said  to  have  availed  herself,  to  cover  her  inhumanity  in  giving 
orders  for  the  execution  of  the  beautiful  but  unhappy  Mary  of 
Scotland.  « 
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It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  meaning  of  any  word  ii 
detennined  by  the  context.  For  in  these  cases,  the  word  whose 
meaning  is  said  to  be  determined  by  the  context,  has  no  meanf 
ing  at  all.  The  meaning  attributed  to  the  word  is  not  m  thi 
word,  but  in  the  context.  It  is  the  context  which  mean^ — the 
word  means  nothing ,  and  its  place  may  be  just  as  well  supplied 

by  a  blank  space  or  a  dash  thus .     For  instance ;  '^  this  piece 

of  wood  is  so that  it  quite  turns  the  edge  of  my  knife.'' 

'^  I  am  so  that  I  can  hardly  keep  my  eyes  open."     "The 

window  is  so  from  the  ground,  that  it  is  no  wonder  she 

broke  her  leg  in  leaping  from  it/'     ''  This  coffee  is  so  that 

I  can  scarcely  drink  it  without  scalding  my  mouth/'  Ton  may 
either  leave  these  spaces  blank,  or  fill  them  up  with  the  word 
witty.  In  either  case  they  will  still  be  intelligible,  because  tlie 
sense  is  conveyed  wholly  by  the  context — or  rather,  you  are  left 
to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  word  left  out ;  and  in  these 
instances  you  may  guess  correctly,  because  there  is  bnt  om 
meaning  which  can  make  sense  of  the  whole.  And  the  same 
meaning  is  still  demanded,  use  what  word  you  will.  "Thii 
coffee  is  so  witty  that  I  can  scarcely  drink  it  without  scalding 
my  mouth."  Dr.  Johnson  would  tell  you  that  here  the  word 
mtty  vaesja^  very  hot,''  ^' The  weather  is  so  u^/y  that  I  can 
scarcely  keep  myself  warm  before  the  fire."  Here  the  great 
lexicographer  would  tell  us  that  witty  means  very  cold.  Thus 
the  context  may  seem  to  make  any  word  mean  anything-^even 
opposite  extremes.  But  this  is  ridiculous.  Every  word  must 
either  have  a  meaning  of  its  own,  or  none  at  all. 

But  instances  must  perpetually  occur,  in  which  the  context 
cannot  possibly  form  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  Suppose  Sir  William  Davenant  had  met  a  friend  who 
attached  to  the  word  wit  the  meaning  given  it  by  Swift,  and 
said  to  him  that  he  had  just  parted  with  an  extremely  witty 
clergyman.  His  friend  could  not  possibly  understand  what  sort 
of  man  Sir  William  meant.  For  in  his  friend's  mind  the  phrase 
^^  witty  man"  would  have  stood  as  the  sign  of  one  whose  conver- 
sation could  "cut  as  well  as  shine,"  and  ''sparkle  while  it 
wounded ;"  whereas  Sir  William  would  have  meant  to  indicate 
one  whose  conversation  was  remarkable  for  ^'himiility  and 
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mtkm/'  This  word  wit^  therefore,  having  lost  its  inherent 
ng,  and  having  now  only  an  arbitrary  one,  is,  in  fact,  for 
iBeful  purpose  of  speech,  a  mere  idle  breath,  a  bubble,  a 
m  fulmen,  a  nutshell  without  a  kernel.  Apply  all  this  to 
words  of  hi  greater  importance,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see 
leoeasary  to  the  dearest  concerns  of  life  is  a  clear  knowledge 
.  proper  and  definite  application  of  proper  words  to  their 
r  meanings.  Suppose  this  word  were  one,  (and  there  are 
in  the  like  predicament ;  for  instance,  the  words  insanity, 

wrong,  good  and  bad)  upon  the  proper  and  universal 
standing  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  happi- 
{  man  depended — ^must  not  confusion,  hopeless  and  inex- 
le,  necessarily  result  from  its  tmsettled  meaning?  It 
who  make  the  laws,  and  those  who  are  to  obey  the  laws, 
itood  the  most  important  words  in  the  lanffuage  of  the 
Hffereidhf,  what  other  result  can  be  expected  than  that 

we  see,  every  day,  actually  does  result-^universal  dis- 
etion,  hostile  interests,  heart-burnings,  threatenings,  and 
ipecies  of  gall,  wormwood  and  bitterness  ?  In  this  state 
igs,  he  who  should  definitely  settle  the  true  meaning  of 
ord  WIT,  would  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  his 
y^  than  if  he  should  conquer  a  continent,  and  add  its 
es  to  her  treasury. 


CHAPTER  V. 


NEXtON    BETWEEN    WORDS   AND   THINGS.  CONTINUED. 

member,  some  few  years  ago,  a  man  had  shot  another 
duck,  and  then  carried  it  off.  The  proprietor  of  the  duck 
it  an  action  against  the  thief  for  stealing  his  duck.  But 
?enterden  ruled  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained, 

eS 
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forasmuch  as  the  witnesses  proved  that  the  man  had  stolen  one 
thing,  while  the  action  was  brought  for  having  stolen  another. 
The  action  was  brought  against  the  man  for  having  stolen  a 
duck — ^which  is  one  thing — while  the  witnesses  proved  that  he 
had  only  stolen  a  dead  duck — ^which  is  another  thing.  The  man 
killed  the  duck,  and  then  stole  the  dead  duck.  The  man  should 
have  been  prosecuted^  first,  for  having  killed  a  duck,  and  lecondlg, 
for  having  stolen  the  dead  duck,  I  remember  perfectly  that  the 
witlings  of  the  day — ^forgetting  the  *'  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam/' 
let  not  the  cobler  go  beyond  his  last — giggled  at  this  most  wife 
and  just  decision  of  that  learned  judge. 

Let  us  imagine  a  parallel  case^  and  observe  what  must  have 
been  the  consequence  of  an  opposite  decision.     I  live  (let  ns 
suppose)  next  door  to  you.     I  know  your  horse  and  his  qualities 
perfectly^  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  every  day^  and  having 
often  admired  his  figure  and  action.     Nay^  I  may  have  occa- 
sionally borrowed  him,  and  both  ridden  and  driven  him  mysdf. 
I  meet  you  on  a  Monday  mounted  on  this  horse— I  stop  to 
speak  with  you — admire  the  fine  health  and  condition  of  the 
animal^  and  finally  ofier  to  give  you  seventy  guineas  for  him^ 
which  you  refuse.     On  Tuesday  morning,  however,  yon  come 
to  my  house,  tell  me  you  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  severely 
pressed  for  money,  and  that,  if  I  be  in  the  same  mind,  and  can 
let  you  have  the  money  immediately,  you  will  take  my  offer  for 
your  horse.     I  count  down  the  money,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  send  over  my  servant  for  the  horse,  who  finds  him  dead, 
having  hung  himself  in  his  halter  during  the  night.     I  bring  an 
action  against  you.     It  is  tried  by  Lord  Tenterden,  who,  having 
decided  that  a  duck  and  a  dead  duck  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
must  also  have  decided  that  a  horse  and  sl  dead  horse  are  one  and 
the  same  thing  also— must  have  told  me  that  I  had  got  that 
which  I  had  purchased,  viz.  a  horse — and  that  I  must  abide  by 
my  bargain.     There  are  few  persons,  I  believe,  who  would  coa- 
sider  such  a  decision  a  just  one.     Those  who  could  not  see  that 
a  duck  and  a  dead  duck  are  two  different  things,  would  see 
readily  enough  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a  horse 
and  a  dead  horse;    for  if  a  horse  and  a  dead  horse  be  the  same 
thing,  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  the  same  value.     Had  I  been 
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me  of  those  who  ssserted  that  a  dead  duck  and  a  duck  are  the 
mme  thing ,  I  must  also  have  agreed  that  a  horse  and  a  dead 
\one  are  the  same  thing.  How^  therefore,  oonld  I  possibly  be 
viDiiig  to  give  seventy  guineas  for  the  oney  while  I  refdsed  to 
Jive  anything  at  all  for  the  other,  seeing  that  I  had  already 
igreed  that  they  are  both  one  and  the  same  thing  ?  I  must  have 
iieen  bound  by  my  bargain^  even  by  my  own  logic.  But  one 
lioold  have  supposed  that  there  could  have  been  no  need  of  any 
irgoment  to  prove  that  a  duck  and  a  dead  duck  are  two  distinct 
things^  it  is  so  broadly  manifest ;  and  even  our  common  forms 
di  speech  acknowledge  the  difference.  For  if  they  be  the  same 
thing,  why  do  we  call  them  by  different  names  ?  What  need  is 
there  to  use  the  word  dead  at  all^  if  it  be  not  to  point  out  a 
ffistinction  ?  But  there  can  be  no  distinction  between  things 
which  are  identical!  Again^  if  a  duck  and  a  dead  duck  be  the 
8une  thing,  why  can  we  not  speak  of  killing  a  dead  duck  with 
the  same  propriety  that  we  speak  of  killing  a  duck  ?  Again,  is 
yonder  bird  which  I  see  swimming  in  the  pond  a  duck  ? 

B. 

Yes. 

A. 

Is  it  a  dead  duck  ? 

B, 

Certainly  not. 

A. 

If  that  which  is  a  duck  be  not  a  dead  duck,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  a  dead  duck  can  be  that  which  is  a  duck.  For  that  is  the 
same  thing  as  though  you  were  to  say  that  a  thing  is  that  which 
it  is  not.  For  to  affirm  that  white  is  not  black,  is  the  same  as 
to  affirm  that  black  is  not  white.  In  both  instances  what  you 
affirm  is  simply  that  the  two  things  are  not  identical — ^and  this 
affirmation  remains  the  same  whichever  of  the  two  terms  you 
mention  first — that  is,  whether  you  say  that  a  duck  is  not  a 
dead  duck,  or  whether  you  reverse  the  proposition,  and  say  that 
a  dead  duck  is  not  a  duck.  It  makes  not  the  slightest  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  affirmation  whether  I  say,  *'  a  man  is  not  a 
horse,^^  or  "a  horse  is  not  a  man" — ^in  both  instances  I  merely 
affirm  that  there  is  a  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  man. 
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Wherever  it  can  be  affirmed  that  A  ia  not  B^  it  ean  alao,  and 
with  equal  tmth^  be  affirmed  that  B  ia  not  A.  If,  therefore,  it 
can  be  affirmed  (as  yon  have  just  aeen  it  can  be)  that  a  iuek  is 
not  a  dead  duck,  it  can  also  with  equal  truth  be  affirmed  that  t 
dead  duck  is  not  a  duck. 

Things  which  have  different  attrUmteM  cannot  be  the  MMe. 
Duck  is  a  name  given  to  a  thing  endowed  with  certain  attributes, 
amongst  which  is  the  power  of  vohmtary  motion,  Haa  a  dmi 
duck  the  attribute  of  voluntary  motion  f  If  you  were  deacribing 
a  duck  to  a  person  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  duck  befer^ 
amongst  other  things,  if  you  described  it  truly,  you  would  be 
compelled  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  bird  which  could  both  swim 
on  water,  and  fly  through  the  air.  But  a  dead  duck  can  do 
neither  of  these  things.  How,  in  the  name  of  common  aense, 
can  those  things  be  identical  of  which  the  same  thing  cannot  be 
affirmed? 

And  it  is  the  same  with  words.  A  word  which  haa  lost  its 
attribute  of  communicating  ideas  has  no  longer  any  title  to  be 
called  a  word.  It  is  an  empty  sound — an  '^  insignificant  noise'' 
— a  dead  duck ;  and  he  who  uses  such  words  does  not  speak — 
he  merely  "  makes  a  noise.'' 

B. 

There  is  a  very  important  word,  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  under  consideration,  to  which  you  have  made  no  allusion. 
I  mean  the  word  knowledge. 

A. 

I  have  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with  important  words.  We  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  proper  place  for  discussing  them.  I  am 
at  present  only  endeavouring  to  point  out  to  you  the  great  im- 
portance of  words  in  general,  considered  as  the  instruments  of 
knowledge,  and  also  as  the  causes  of  human  strife,  and  of  a 
large  portion  of  human  misery.  The  silly  prejudice  (and  as 
mischievous  as  silly)  that  the  study  of  the  nature  of  words  is  of  no 
consequence,  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  will  require  infinite  care 
and  pains,  and  reiteration  of  proofs,  to  remove  it.  If,  in  attempt* 
ing  this,  I  have  advanced  nothing  which  is  new,  or  if  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  on  some  parts  of  the  subject,  or  have  too  often 
reiterated  the  same  thing,  I  have  only  followed  the  example  of 
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a  gmter  tlum  I.     ''If/'  Mys  Mr.  Locke,  ''ihoa  findest  litde  in 
it  new  or  instroetive  to  thee,  thoa  art  not  to  blame  me  for  it. 
It  was  not  meant  for  those  who  have  ahready  mastered  tUs  snb- 
jeet.^'     And  again,  ''I  shall  firanldy  avow  that  I  have  sometimes 
dwdt  long  upon  the  same  argument,  and  expressed  it  different 
wmysy  with  a  quite  different  design.     I  pretend  not  to  pnbUsh 
dus  essay  for  the  informati<m  of  men  of  large  thoughts  and 
foick  qiprehension.    To  such  mastars  of  knowledge  I  profiess 
myself  a  scholar/'    And  sgain,    ''  Some  objects  need  be  turned 
on  every  side ;   and  when  the  notion  is  new,  as  I  confess  some 
of  these  are  tome,  <nr  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  as  I  suspect  they 
win  ^pear  toothers,  'tis  not  one  simple  view  of  it  that  will  gain 
it  admittance  into  every  understanding,  <nr  fix  it  there  with  a 
dear  and  lasting  impresskm.    There  are  few,  I  believe,  who  have 
not  observed  in  themselves  or  others,  that  what,  in  one  way  of 
pnyposing,  wss  very  obscure,  another  way  of  expressing  it  has 
Bude  very  dear  and  intelligible ;   though  afterward  the  mind 
fimnd  little  difference  in  the  phrases,  and  wondered  why  one 
&iled  to  be  understood  more  than  the  other.     But  every  thing 
does  not  hit  alike  upon  every  man's  imagination."     This,  there- 
fore, is  not  the  proper  place  for  discussing  the  meaning  of  the 
word  knowledge.     But  you  are  right.     It  is  an  important  word, 
and  one  which  must  be  carefully  considered  by  and  bye.     But 
I  shall  only  now  stop  to  obsen'e,  that  the  relation  which  subsists 
between  wards  and  that  which  we  call  knowledge^  is  the  same  as 
that  which  exists  between  the  figures  in  a  merchant's  ledger  and 
the  money  which  they  represent.     As  no  merchant  can  acquire 
much  wealth  without  paying  very  accurate  attention  to  figures, 
so  neither  can  a  man  acquire  much  knowledge  without  paying 
very  accurate  attention  to  locris.     In  the  world  of  knowledge  a 
ward  is  what  a  bank-note  is  in  the  commercial  world.     A  word 
is  a  bill  of  exchange  payable  an  demand,  not  in  gold,  but  in 
knowledge.     When  the  holder  of  a  bill  payable  on  demand 
diooses,  he  has  a  right  to  apply  to  the  acceptor  of  the  bUl  for 
its  vabte  in  gold;  and  whenever  a  man  chooses,  he  has  a  right  to 
apply  to  him  who  addresses  him  in  words  for  their  value  in 
knowledge.     If  he  to  whom  he  thus  applies  cannot  give  him 
ffobie  tofr  his  words  in  knowledge ,  he  is  predsdy  in  the  same 
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situation  as  he  who^  on  being  applied  to,  cannot  give  vtdue  for 
his  bill  m  gold. 

And  again^  as  a  bank-note  or  bill  is  but  waste  paper  of  no 
earthly  use  or  significance^  unless  the  amount  of  gold  which  it 
represents  be  fixed^  and  engraven  on  the  note  itself^  so  that  all 
men  can  understand  it  alike ;  so  words  are^  in  like  manner^  but 
wasted  breath  of  no  earthly  use  or  significance^  unless  the 
amount  of  knowledge  wliich  they  represent  be  also  fixed^  and^  as 
it  were^  engraven  on  the  words  themselves^  so  that  all  men  may 
understand  it^  and  estimate  it  alike.     If  the  value  of  a  note  be 
not  fixed — ^if  one  man  may  estimate  it  at  one  value^  and  another 
at  another — ^if  the  value  of  the  note  be  not  legibly  expressed  on 
the  face  of  it — ^if  the  value  be  arbitrarg — ^then  it  is  p^ectly 
manifest^  that  such  a  note  is  of  no  value  at  all  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  in  the  commercial  worlds  and  an  instrument  for  the 
acquisition  of  wealth — and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  to  the 
commercial  world  what  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  to  the 
philosophical  worlds  viz.  the  one  grand  object  of  pursuit.     And 
bank-notes  in  the  one^   and  words  in  the  other^  are  merely 
instruments  for  the   achievement  of  these  two   great  objects. 
And  so  if  words  have  not  their  value  in  knowledge  engraved  upon 
thcm^  so  that  all  men  may  understand  it  and  estimate  it  alike — 
if  their  value  in  knowledge  be  arbitrary — then  it  is  equally  clear 
that^  like  the  notes  just  mentioned^  they  possess  no  value  at  aO, 
and  can  no  longer  be  employed  as  instruments  in  the  acquisitum 
of  knowledge.     They  are  of  less  value  than  the  creaking  of  a 
door  upon  its  hinge^  for  that  informs  you  that  the  hinge  requires 
greasing ;  whereas  such  words  inform  you  of  nothing— save  the 
folly  or  knavery  of  him  who  uses  them.     But  as  you  cannot  teH 
of  which  of  these  two  they  are  the  sign^  you  are  still  left  totally 
in  the  dark. 

But^  although  notes^  whose  value  is  uncertain^  cannot  be  used 
fairly  and  legitimately  as  a  medium  of  exchange  amongst 
honorable  men  in  the  commercial  world,  they  may  still  be 
palmed  upon  the  ignorant  and  unwary  by  cunning  swindlers, 
and  thus  become  the  instruments  of  extensive  plunder.  And  in 
the  world  of  moral,  political,  and  legal  knowledge,  precisely  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  words  whose  meaning  is  uncertain,  and  the 
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phmder  of  which  they  are  thus^  by  sharp-witted  knavery^  made 
the  instrameots^  is  the  most  important  of  all  species  of  plunder 
— ^for  it  is  the  pbmder  of  human  happmess. 

Such  and  so  intimate^  therefore^  is  the  connexion  between 
wcnrds  and  any  large  amount  of  knowledge^  that  the  one  is 
imperiously  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  other.  Without 
wcHtby  a  man  could  possess  no  more  knowledge  than  his  dog. 
It  is  speech  which  defines  the  difference  between  the  knowledge 
of  brutes  and  men ;  since  it  is  the  want  of  words  which  limits 
the  knowledge  of  the  former^  and  the  possession  of  an  illimitable 
abundance  of  wards  which  renders  man's  knowledge  almost 
illimitable  also. 

Let  us  suppose^  for  example^  that  some  one  man  possesses 
twehre  ideas^  and  no  more.  You  may  make  it  twelve  millions 
if  you  like.  But  let  us,  for  convenience  of  calculation,  say 
twelve  ideas,  and  no  more.  He  associates  with  fifty  other  men, 
each  also  possessing  twelve  other  and  different  ideas.  These 
fifty  other  men,  by  means  of  words,  communicate  each  his 
twelve  ideas  to  this  man,  who  thus  becomes  the  possessor  of 
six  hundred  and  twelve  ideas,  or  portions  of  knowledge,  instead 
of  his  original  number  of  twelve.  And  this  astonishing  increase 
of  knowledge  may  be  accomplished  in  an  hour  or  two.  But  in 
a  herd  of  elephants,  mark  the  difference.  An  elephant,  which 
has  been  transported  firom  his  native  jungle,  and  carried  about 
as  a  spectacle,  acquires  numerous  new  ideas.  He  acquires  ideas 
of  crowds  of  people  presenting  different  appearances,  the  voice, 
and  various  intonations  of  his  keeper,  the  den  in  which  he  is 
confined,  his  bath,  &c.  &c.  But  if  this  elephant  be  replaced  in 
the  herd  from  which  he  was  withdrawn,  he  can  convey  none  of 
his  new  ideas  to  the  rest  of  the  herd;  and  whatever  was  the 
number  of  ideas  which  each  individual  vdld  elephant  originally 
possessed,  they  must  still,  all  of  them,  die  possessed  of  exactly 
that  same  number,  and  no  more.  And  this  happens  solely 
because  the  tame  elephant  wants  the  faculty  of  speech.  He 
cannot  tell  his  companions  what  he  has  seen. 

B. 

You  have  put  all  this  ingeniously j  at  least,  and  I  think /orcti/y 
too,  and  although  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say  that  I  either 
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agree  with  you,  or  disagree  with  yoa,  having  never  befixe 
bestowed  a  single  thought  upon  the  subject^  yet  you  have  and 
enough  certainly  to  induce  me  to  think  vpon  these  thm^,  and  I 
am  abready  conscious  of  some  new  trains  of  thought  ariang 
from  what  you  have  advanced^  which  may  ultimately  ktd 
perhaps  to  things  not  hitherto  "  dreamed  of  in  my  philosophy," 
and  which  might  never  have  arisen  but  for  this  conversation. 

A. 

That  is  all  I  expect,  hope,  or  wish.     I  expect  no  man  to  pin 

his  faith  upon  my  sleeve.     A  man  who  does  this  is  unworthy 

the  name  of  a  reasonable  being.     He  is  a  mere  automaton— 

who  thinks  (if  he  may  be  said  to  think  at  all)  with  another 

man's  brains,  and  who  speaks  with  another  man's  tongue— a 

mere  machine,  moved  by  another  man's  energies— and  he  ong^t 

to  be  condemned  to  eat  with  another  man's  mouth.     He  is  not 

one  jot  superior  to  the  donkey  which  he  drives  in  the  same 

manner  as  he  himself  is  driven  by  another.     The  reader  has  no 

concern  whatever  with  the  writer,  nor  the  hearer  with  the 

speaker.     His  whole  and  sole  concern  is  with  what  is  said  or 

written,  and  he  must  judge  of  the  truth  of  what  is  said  or 

written  by  virtue  solely  of  his  ovm  reason.     If  a  man  write 

ttgainst  drunkenness,  and,  in  order  to  show  its  evil  influence  on 

the  health  of  man,  describe  minutely  the  anatomy  of  all  the 

organs  of  the  body,  the  nature  of  life,  the  several  actions  which 

the   several   organs   arc   destined  to   perform  in  the  human 

economy,  and  then  prove  that  the  effect  of  intoxicating  drinks 

is  to  alter  the  structure  of  these  organs — is  necessarily  hostile 

to  the  nature  of  life — ^has  a  manifest  tendency  to  alter  and 

disorder  the  healthy  actions  of  all  the  organs — if  he  do  all  this, 

and  the  reader's  reason  acknowledge  that  it  is  so,  what  does  it 

signify  though  the  writer  should  be  known  to  get  beastly  drunk 

every  day  of  his  life  ?     This  cannot  alter  the  truth  of  what  he 

has  written.     It  is  not  the  man  who  writes  or  teaches — he  is 

but  an  interpreter — ^it  is  nature  herself  who  speaks,  and  teaches 

the   doctrine  that   drunkenness   is   hostile  to  health.      It  is 

anatomy  which  teaches  this — ^it  is   physiology  which  teaches 

this — it  is  the  nature  of  life  which  teaches  this — ^the  writer 

himself  is  but  the  interpreter  of  their  language,  and  it  does  not 
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Buttar  one  stmr  to  tbe  vwbie  of  the  doctrine  taught,  whether 
tlie  writer  be  a  dnmkard  or  not  a  drunkard.     If  I  read  a  book 
and  become  a  ocmvert  to  its  doctrines,  it  is  because  my  reason 
aigpiaves  them.    What  know  I  or  care  I  about  the  author  f     If 
I  be  coimneedy  it  is  my  own  reason  which  has  oonvinced  me. 
Tlie  author  has  written  certain  things.     I  measure  them  by  the 
standard  ot  my  own  reason,  and  receiFC  them  or  reject  them 
aecwJiu^.    If  it  were  afterward  proved  that  they  were  written 
by  an  idiot  or  a  madman,  what  then  ?    That  which  is  consonant 
witb  reason  and  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  made  otherwise 
by  any  earthly  means.     The  pain  which  I  feel  from  a  blow  on 
my  ahin  is  the  same,  whether  that  blow  be  inflicted  by  a  fool  or 
a  idukMopher.     The  knowledge  which  enlightens  my  mind  is 
the  same,  oome  from  what   source  it  may.     Many  excellent 
moral  treatises  have  been  written  by  men  of  highly  immoral 
diarscter — poor  Colton  to  wit.     The  wisdom  they  teach  does 
not  beocmie  foUy  because  they  who  taught  it  were  fools  I     Could 
it  be  proved  that  Euclid  was  stark-staring  mad  when  he  wrote 
his  elements  of  mathematics,  their  truth  would  still  remain 
nnshaken.     But  there  are  men  who,  having  pinned  their  &ith 
upon  the  sleeves  of  one  or  two  favourite  authors,  never  exercise 
their  own  reason  aftoward,  but  judge  of  the  truth  of  everything 
aoo(»d]ngly  as  it  tallies  or  not  with  their  doctrines.     They  do 
not  say,  ''is  such  and  such  a  thing  trueF''     But  they  say, 
''does  it  offree  with  what  I  have  been  taught  by  such  and  such 
a  one  V   These  people  do  not  want  to  discover  the  truth.   They 
only  in  search  of  pillows  to  bolster  up  preconceived  opinions 
matter  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong,  for  that  is  a 
question  which  they  never  ask.     Such  men  are  less  worthy  than 
the  beast  of  the  field.     For  the  beast  does  not  reason  much, 
because  he  cannot — ^but  they,  because  they  will  not.     They 
insult  their  Creator  by  despising   his  best  gift.     They  are 
dishonest  stewards,  for  they  do  not  employ  to  advantage  the 
talents  of  gold  wherewith  they  are  entrusted.     They  are  like  the 
Hindu  devotees  who  voluntarily  shut  their  eyes,  and  keep  them 
dosed  till  they  die.     When  I  am  talking,  therefore,  imagine  it 
is  a  post  which  speaks,  or  a  dog  that  barks — only  listen,  and 
think  for  yourself.    I  pretend  to  do  no  more  than  offer  you  food 
for  thought. 
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B. 

I  was  about  to  observe^  that  I  think  you  might  have  carried 
your  parallel  between  words  and  bank-notes  one  step  fioiher. 
For  as  bank-notes  are  only  valuable  for  the  amount  of  gold 
which  they  represent^  so  gold  also  is  of  little  value  but  for  the 
things  which  it  also  represents — ^viz.  the  thinffs  which  are 
purchaseable  by  gold.  And  as  words  are  only  useful  for  the 
ideas  which  they  represent^  so  also  are  ideas  only  valuable  tot 
the  things  of  which  they  are  the  symbols. 

A. 

No.  The  parallel  will  not  hold  beyond  the  point  to  which  I 
have  carried  it.  For  though  gold  is^  by  general  consent^  made 
to  represent  things,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  so.  There  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  gold  and  things  purchaseable  by 
gold^  and  it  might  exist  without  being  made  the  symbol  <tf 
anything^  and  doubtless  at  one  time  did  so  exist.  But  there  b 
a  necessary  connexion  between  ideas  and  the  things  of  which 
they  are  the  symbols,  and  ideas  can  no  more  exist  without  the 
things  or  sensations  which  they  represent,  than  a  shadow  can 
exist  without  a  substance;  and  precisely  the  same  relatiim 
which  exists  between  shadow  and  substance,  exists  also  betweei 
ideas  and  the  things  or  sensations  of  which  they  are  the  symbols, 
viz.  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  To  suppose  that  ideas  can 
exist  independent  of  things  or  sensations,  is  precisely  the  same 
as  to  suppose  that  an  effect  can  exist  without  a  cause,  a  shadow 
without  a  substance,  a  creation  without  a  Creator.  And  this 
brings  me  to  another  method  of  illustrating  the  relation  between 
words  and  ideas. 

Did  you  ever  look  into  a  penny  peep-show  ? 

B. 

Very  often. 

A, 

Did  you  observe  that  on  that  side  on  which  the  exhibitor 
stands  there  were  several  little  cords  passing  through  holes 
in  the  wood-work,  and  hanging  down,  in  a  row,  on  the 
outside  7 

B. 

Oh !  yes — I  understand  the  mechanism. 
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A. 

Very  well.    When  you  first  apply  your  eye  to  the  glass  and 
look  through  it  into  the  interior^  you  see  nothing.     Presently 
the  man  pulls  the  first  cord^  and  you  see  a  picture^  which  may 
eontain  a  single  figure  only^  or  several.     Presently  that  picture 
▼anishes^  and  another  cord  is  pulled^  and  another  picture  appears. 
And  so  on  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  probably.      The  man 
always  allows  you  what  he  considers^  I  suppose^  a  reasonable 
time  to  dwell  on  each  representation.     But  suppose  he  were  to 
poll  the  cords  one  after  the  other  with  very  great  rapidity  indeed^ 
you  would  not  be  able  to  have  a  distinct  view  of  any  one  of 
them.     You  would  be  only  just  sensible  that  a  succession  of 
pictures  had  past  before  you^  but  you  would  not  comprehend 
any  of  them.    If  he  were  to  pull  the  cords  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  or,  which  is  still  more  rapid,  the  velocity  of  thought, 
then  you  would  see  no  more  than  if  he  had  not  pulled  them  at 
all — that  is,  nothing.     And  if  you  really  wished  to  examine  and 
ascertain  what  the  pictures  were  about,  you  would  be  compelled 
to  request  the  man  to  pull  one  cord  only  at  a  time,  and  allow 
you  sufi&cient  leisure  to  contemplate  one  picture  before  he  pulled 
another  cord.     Now  I  say  that  the  human  mind  is  a  penny  peep- 
show — that  words  are  the  cords — and  that  ideas  are  the  pictures 
which  display  themselves  ia  obedience  to  the  power  of  those 
words.     The  mind  is  a  stage,  having  numberless  little  shadowy 
actors  concealed  behind  the  scenes.     And  words  are  little  magic 
spells,  each  word  having  power  over  one  or  more  of  these  little 
phantasms,  and  the  moment  a  word  is  uttered,  that  particular 
phantasm,  or  group  of  phantasms,  over  which  that  particular 
word  exercises  its  power,  comes  from  behind  the  scenes  and 
exhibits  itself  on  the  stage.     This,  then,  is  the  office  of  words — 
to  call  from  their  lurking  places  behind  the  scenes,  certain  of 
these  phantasms,  and  cause  them  to  exhibit  themselves  upon  the 
stage;  and  words  which  have  not  this  power  are  only  idle 
sounds.     They  are  broken  spells. 

Thus,  when  an  ancient  Greek  pronounced  the  word  hippos, 
that  sound  instantly  acted  like  a  spell  upon  the  idea  of  a  horse, 
which  was  already  present  (behind  the  scenes)  in  the  mind  of 
his  Greek  hearer,  and  caused  it  to  issue  from  its  lurking  place. 
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and  present  itself  on  the  stage,  and  so  become  visible,  as  it  were, 
to  his  mental  eye.  But  if  be  spoke  to  an  English  hearer,  the 
spell  would  be  broken — the  charm  would  have  loat  its  power — 
none  of  the  ideas  in  hia  hearer's  mind  would  obey  the  call.  Or 
if  any  did  {for  they  stand  like  "  gray-hounds  in  the  slip,"  always 
on  the  watch  and  ready  for  a  start,  and  are  aomctimes,  in  their 
eagerness,  apt  to  start  forward  at  the  slightest  sound  and  before 
it  is  fully  uttered,  and  therefore  before  they  can  know,  as  it  were, 
which  particular  idea  is  called  for) — I  say  if  any  did  present 
themselves  on  the  stage  of  the  English  hearer's  mind  at  the 
utterance  of  the  word  hippos,  they  would  be  almost  certain  to  be 
the  wrong  ones,  and  would  instantly  retreat  again  to  their  hiding 
places.  It  will  be  observed  from  all  this  that  we  do  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  convey  our  ideas  to  others.  A  man  doea  not, 
and  cannot,  take  an  idea  out  of  his  own  mind  and  put  it  into 
another  man's.  He  merely  pronounces  a  spell,  which  has  the 
power  to  conjure  from  its  secret  chamber  in  the  mind  of  another 
man,  an  idea  already  there.  If  it  he  not  there  already,  no  possi- 
ble power  of  language  can  put  it  there.  And  this  is  extremely 
important,  and  must  be  remembered. 

Now  to  make  this  illustration  as  simple  and  clear  as  possible, 
let  us  suppose  that  there  are  concealed  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
stage  of  yoiu:  mind  seven  groups  of  ideas,  and  let  us  farther 
imagine  that  they  are  numbered  1,  8,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7.  Let  us  also 
suppose  that  there  are  behind  the  scenes  in  my  mind  six  groups 
numhered  also  in  the  same  way,  so  that  group  no.  1  in  my 
mind  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  group  no.  1  in  your  mind;  and 
BO  on.  Now  when  I  am  conversing  with  you,  let  us  imagine  that 
group  NO.  1  is  exhibiting  itself  on  the  stage  of  my  mind,  and  I 
desire  to  cause  its  counterpart  to  exhibit  itself  on  the  stage  of 
your  mind.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  pronounce  the  words  no.  1, 
and  the  group  no.  1  instantly  appears  on  the  stage  of  youp 
mind,  and  thus  we  two  are  contemplating  the  same  group  of 
ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  we  clearly  understand  each  other. 
But  now  suppose  that  our  several  groups  of  ideas  are  numbered 
differently.  Suppose  that  group  which  I  have  numbered  no.  1, 
you  have  numbered  no.  2.     And  what  I  call  no.  ^" 

NO.  1.     Now  let  UB  again  suppose  that  group  no.  1  ii 
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my  mind,  and  I  wish  to  cause  its  oounterpart  to  be  present  to 
your  mind.  As  before^  I  pronounce  the  words  no.  1^  and 
tliere  instantly  exhibits  itself  on  the  stage  of  your  mind^  fwt  no.  1^ 
but  NO.  ft,  because  the  group  which  I  have  taught  to  answer  to  the 
sounds  NO.  1^  j/ou  have  taught  to  answer  to  the  sounds  no.  2 ;  and 
eonaequently  we  do  not  understand  each  other^  for  we  are  not 
contemplating  the  same  group  of  ideas.  You  are  looking  at, 
and  speaking  about  no.  2,  while  I  am  looking  at^  and  speaking 
of  NO.  1.  But  not  knowinff  that  we  have  numbered  our  several 
groups  differently;  we  still  ^^mcy  that  we  are  both  contemplating 
tbe  same  group.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at^  if  we  quarrel  ?  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  both  conceive  very  unfavourable  and 
mistaken  notions  of  each  other's  character  and  conduct  ?  And 
again,  if  there  be  present  to  your  mind  no.  7,  and  you  wish  to 
cause  its  counterpart  to  be  present  in  my  mind,  you  would 
pronounce  the  words  no.  7.  But  there  being  only  six  groups 
in  my  mind,  you  may  bawl  till  you  are  hoarse,  you  cannot,  in 
that  manner,  cause  it  to  become  visible  to  me,  because  in  my 
mind  it  has  no  existence.  How  then  am  I  to  acquire  that  group 
of  ideas  ?     We  shall  come  to  that  by  and  bye. 

B. 

But  what  are  these  Uttle  phantoms?     Are  they  material 
beings,  or  are  they  — 

A. 

There  is  a  proper  time  for  all  things,  and  this  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  answer  that  question.  To  proceed:  from  all 
this  it  follows,  that  unless  all  men  call  their  ideas  by  the  same 
names,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  converse  together  understand' 
mgly,  and  without  bickerings,  and  misconceptions  of  each 
other's  characters  and  conduct.  It  also  sets^  I  think,  in  a 
dear  point  of  view,  the  true  nature  and  use  of  words.  It  will 
be  manifest  also,  from  this,  that  not  only  must  each  group  be 
called  by  the  same  name  by  all  men,  but  also  that  each  group 
must  be  made  up  of  the  same  single  ideas,  in  all  men.  For  if 
one  of  the  ideas  composing  group  no.  1  in  my  mind,  be 
different  from  all  those  composing  group  no.  1  in  yours,  this 
difference  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  cause  misunderstandings  and 
bickerings  among  us. 
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I  have  chosen  here  to  speak  of  ideas  in  groups^  rather  than 
of  singte  ideas^  or  rather^  I  should  say  of  separate  ideas,  because 
an  isolated  idea  hardly  ever  presents  itself  to  the  mind  entirely 
unaccompanied  by  others.  The  force  of  association,  as  it  is 
called^  (a  most  important  thing  in  the  economy  of  human 
nature)  will  intrude  others  in  spite  of  us.  In  fact  there  is 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  separate  idea.  We  call  the  idea  of 
a  horse  a  single  idea — but  it  is  no  such  thing — it  is  a  group  <^ 
many  ideas — and  the  group  is  made  up  of  the  separate  ideas  of 
trunk  and  extremities^  head,  tail,  mane,  hoofs,  &c.  &c. — and  it 
is  manifest  that  each  of  these  is  also  a  group.  The  ideas  com- 
posing what  we  call  the  idea  of  the  head  are  the  separate  ideas 
of  eyes^  mouthy  ears^  jaws,  hairs,  lips^  &c.  &c.  But  this  is  so 
manifest  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it,  at  least  not  here; 
Thus  if— 

B. 

Still  harping  upon  the  same  string  I  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  laboring  this  point  tediously  and  unnecessarily.  Why 
dwell  so  long  and  so  wordily  upon  that  which  I  never  doubted? 
No  one  can  question  that,  unless  men  call  things  by  the  same 
name,  they  cannot  understand  each  other  I  If  when  you  say  a 
HORSE  you  mean  a  windmill,  and  when  you  say  cow  you  mean  a 
cucumber,  it  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  you  wiU  not  be 
understood. 

A. 

And  yet  this  is  what  men  are  doing  every  day.  'WTien  one 
man  uses  the  word  right,  he  means  exactly  what  his  neighbour 
would  designate  by  the  word  wrong  !  And  so  inveterate  is 
this  habit  of  daily  using  words  without  reflecting  for  a  moment 
whether  the  hearer  understands  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  the  speaker — that,  I  say,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  its  mischiefs,  too  long.  It  is 
not  so  easy  a  matter  to  break  through  an  old  habit,  nor  to 
convince  a  man  of  the  folly  of  any  action  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  perform  every  hour  in  the  day  all  his  Ufe.  You 
cannot  drive  a  nail  into  a  post  at  one  stroke!  You  must 
hammer  away  in  the  same  place  for  a  considerable  time  if  you 
would  drive  it  home,  and  fix  it  irremovably.     In  nineteen  cases 
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ottt  of  twenty,  if  you  clearly  prove  a  man's  conduct  wrong  or 
feoUdi,  he  will  assent  to  all  you  say — ^then  think  no  more  about 
it—- and  the  next  hour  repeat  it.  It  is  not  sufBeient  to  set  up 
the  truth  where  aU  men  may  see  it.  It  must  be  forced  upon 
their  obseryation.  It  must  be  placed  before  their  faces^  and 
their  eye-lids  held  open,  as  it  were,  until  the  new  impressiwn  of 
the  troth  has  obHterated  the  old  in^ession  of  error,  and  thus  a 
new  habit  has  been  formed. 

B. 

In  what  you  have  just  said  of  ideas,  you  have  only  spoken  of 
such  as  are  derived  through  the  medium  of  our  sense  of  sight. 
But  surely  there— 

A. 

Do  not  interrupt  me  here.  I  promise  you  that  I  will 
provide  for  all  sorts  of  ideas  in  due  time.  But  if  you  would 
have  me  speak  inteUigibly  and  explain  myself  cleaily,  you  must 
give  me  time.  For  the  present,  at  least,  I  desire  you  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  whatever  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  truth 
will  be  fully  and  clearly  explained  in  its  proper  place.  If  I  fail 
eventually  to  do  this,  it  will  be  then  time  enough  to  call  mc  to 
an  account,  and  treat  me  accordingly.  But  if  you  perpetually 
interrupt  me  with  questions  out  of  their  place,  this  conversation 
may  last  longer  than  I  can  spare  time  to  devote  to  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  anything  appear  to  you  to  require  explanation,  or 
seem  in  opposition  to  the  truth,  make  a  note  of  it. 

B. 

Pwrdon  me  one  moment  while  I  ask  you  an  irrelevant 
question.  It  can  be  answered  in  a  monosyllable,  and  therefore 
will  not  detain  you  long.  What  are  your  poUtical  principles  ? 
Are  you  a  reformer  ? 

A. 

However  simple  this  question  seems,  and  although  I  am 
sincerely,  anxious  to  answer  you  at  once  monosyllabically,  aye  or 
no,  yet  I  honestly  declare  to  you  that  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 
Because,  although  I  attach  to  the  word  reform  a  clear  and 
definite  meaning  in  my  own  mind,  I  am  almost  certain  that  the 
same  meaning  is  not  attached  to  it  in  yours.  And  thus,  if  I 
were  to  answer  aye,  and  afterward  were  to  vote    for  a  tory 
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member  of  parliament^— or  if  I  were  to  answer  no,  and  afterward' 
vote  for  a  whig  member^  in  either  case  yon  would  say,  when  yoa 
heard  of  it,  that  I  had  either  belied  my  principles,  or  altered 
them,  or  else  voted  in  opposition  to  them ;  and  thus  vilify  and 
blacken  my  poUtical  character  unjustly.  For  in  either  case  mj 
profession  of  principles  and  my  subsequent  vote  might  be 
perfectly  honest  and  consistent.  In  my  ndnd,  to  bstobm 
means  to  make  or  farm  over  affain,  and  nothing  more.  Thus,  in 
my  mind,  the  tory  who  alters  whig  laws,  and  the  whig  who 
alters  tory  laws  are  equally  reformers.  And  when  I  hear  of  the 
reformation  of  abuses,  I  understand  that  abuses  have  received, 
or  are  about  to  receive,  or  it  is  desired  that  they  should  receive, 
another  and  a  different  form. 

B. 
Oh  I  but  the  word  reform  does  not  simply  mean  alteratioii. 

A, 
But  I  say  it  does. 

B. 
It  means  something  more  than  this. 

A. 
Let  us  know  wherein  that  something  more  consists. 

B. 
Wh&tever  be  the  intrinsic,  etymological  meaning,  it  is  univG^ 
sally  used  to  express  alteration /or  the  better. 

A. 
Be  it  so.     But  this  only  shifts  the  difficulty  from  one  word  to 
another.     I  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  better. 

B. 
Is  not  this  mere  quibbling  ? 

A. 
For  pit/s  sake  spare  me  that  wretched  plea  of  the  ignorant — 
that  miserable  '^  refuge  for  the  destitute^'  in  argument.  Your 
very  question,  ^'  is  it  not  quibbling^'  ?  convicts  you  of  ignorance. 
For  if  you  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  better 
you  would  have  answered  me  at  once,  without  stopping  to  ask 
whether  or  not  I  am  quibbling.  But  you  asked  me  that  foolish 
question  simply  because  you  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  better,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  it.     You  asked  me 
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lilt  question^  because  yoa  could  not  answer  mine — becanse  joa 
'Apuzzled — and  becanse  yon  were  nnwilUngto  believe  that 
ma  had  been  using  a  word  all  your  life  without  knowing  what 
t  means.  There  are  many  who  resort  to  this  plea.  No  sooner 
lo  you  attempt  to  compel  them  to  talk  mtelUgibfy — ^no  sooner 
b  yoa  request  them  to  give  you  a  clear  definition  of  the 
aeamng  of  the  words  they  use — than  they  stop  yoa  with :  '^  sir^ 
his  is  mere  quibbling  P^  Such  talkers  are  only  fit  to  discuss 
vith  their  wives  the  mysteries  of  the  manufacture  of  a  pudding 
V  a  pie-crust.  Nay,  not  for  this.  For  it  is  owing  to  the 
fant  of  this  same  p*«cm(m,  which  they  call  quibbling ,  that  such 
losts  of  cookery  books  have  been  laid  on  the  shelf  as  utterly 
iseless.  They  directed  us  to  take  a  pinch  of  this,  and  a  pinch 
li  that,  and  a  handful  of  the  other — ^to  "give  it  a  simmer/'  and 
'jusi  ffive  it  a  boiW  But  as  a  pinch  may  be  taken  with  two 
ingers  as  well  as  one — and  as  the  quantity  called  a  handful  must 
rary  according  to  the  size  of  the  cook's  hand — ^these  books 
jecame  entirely  useless.  But  if  you  were  to  ask  one  of  these 
atitudinarian  talkers  what  he  meant  by  a  pinch,  he  would  tell 
fou :  "  sir,  you  are  quibbling"  I  believe  it  was  Dr.  Kitchener 
who,  in  his  Cook's  Oracle,  first  resorted  to  the  quibbling  expe- 
lients  of  scales  and  weights ;  and  by  virtue  of  which  quibbling 
le  contrived  to  render  his  book  intelligible  and  useful.  '^Two 
straight  lines  cannot  include  a  space''  is  a  mathematical  axiom. 
Vow  suppose  you  were  to  discover  to-morrow  some  means  of 
Irawing  two  straight  lines,  so  as  that  they  could  and  did  include 
I  space,  although  that  space  were  no  larger  than  the  point  of  a 
leedle.  If  you  asserted  and  proved  that  you  had  done  this, 
hese  men  would  say :  "  sir  you  are  only  splitting  a  hair,"  or 
'sir,  you  are  quibbling."  But  what  would  mathematicians  say 
»  it  ?  Why  they  would  instantly  blot  the  axiom  from  their 
xx>ks  as  unconditionally  false;  and  were  you  to  prove  the  next 
veek,  that  two  straight  lines  might  be  drawn  so  as  to  contain  a 
(pace  equal  to  a  square  yard,  the  axiom  would  not  be  one  jot 
nore  completely  falsified  than  it  had  been  by  your  first  discovery. 
Phere  are  no  degrees  in  truth.  Whatever  is  not  perfectly  true 
s  perfectly  fislse.  And  now,  once  more  I  desire  to  know  the 
neaning  of  the  word  better, 

f2 
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B. 

Why,  I  might  say  that  it  is  the  comparative  otffood  and  toeff. 
But  then  you  would  be  asking  me  the  meaning  of  good  vni 
well. 

A. 

Undoubtedly  I  should.  And  I  should  also  ask  you  how  it 
can  be  called  the  comparative  of  either  good  or  well  in  the 
following  sentence:  ^^ yesterday  my  cough  was  very  bad,  but 
to-day  it  is  better,'^  Here  it  seems  to  be  the  comparative  of 
bad!  and  instead  of  meaning  more  than  good,  as  it  must  do 
when  used  as  the  comparative  of  good,  it  only  means  less  than 
very  bad  !  or  not  quite  so  bad  as  very  bad  !  But  I  suppose  that 
every  degree  of  cough  is  bad,  and  therefore  I  say  that,  in  the 
above  sentence,  better  is  the  comparative  of  bad,  (if  bad  can  have 
a  comparative)  since  it  indicates  one  of  the  degrees  in  the  severity 
of  a  cough,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less  bad  when  compered 
with  another. 

B. 

Well,  then,  I  must  take  a  more  circuitous  route  in  order  to 
convey  to  you  what  I  understand  by  the  word  better.  It  seems 
to  me  to  indicate  progression  from  the  fixed  point  perfectly  bad, 
towards  the  fixed  point  perfectly  good.  The  moment  a  thing 
ceases  to  be  perfectly  bad  it  becomes  a  little  better,  and  the 
farther  it  recedes  from  that  fxed  point  (perfectly  bad)  and 
approaches  toward  the  other  fixed  point  perfectly  good,  it  becomes 
better  and  better,  until  it  has  become  perfection.  For  if  you 
use  the  word  as  the  comparative  of  good,  and  say :  "  Mr,  T 
has  a  good  horse,  but  Mr.  6  has  a  better,"  still  both  the  word 
good  and  the  w^ord  better  do  but  indicate  different  degrees  on  the 
scale  between  worst  and  best.  For  they  are  both  better  than 
the  worst,  and  not  so  good  as  the  best — best  being  the  superlative 
of  better. 

A. 

And  thus  Mr.  H  may  have  a  very  ^'  good  horse,^^  but  not  so 
good  as  Mr.  T's;  and  Mr.  B  may  have  a  very  "good  horse,'' 
though  not  so  good  as  Mr.  H's.  For  there  can  be  no  compara* 
tive  without  a  positive.  And  consequently,  if  better  be  the 
comparative  of  good,  then,  wherev6r  the  phrase  "  better  hars^' 
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esn  be  used  with  propriety — ^that  is,  wherever  I  can  truly  say 
that  my  horse  is  better  than  yaursy  although  even  my  horse  be 
not  worth  two  straws,  still  yours  must  be  good,  since  mine  is 
better,  and  better  is  the  comparative  of  goad — that  is  to  say, 
mine  is  the  comparative  better,  of  which  yours  is  the  positive, 
good.  Thus  ffood  and  bad  are  made  to  signify  the  same  thing, 
being  applied  to  the  same  object.  And  again,  if  I  possess  the  very 
best  of  all  possible  horses,  and  you  possess  a  horse  only  one 
degree  worse  than  mine,  my  very  best  of  all  possible  horses 
becomes,  nevertheless,  a  bad  horse,  since  the  worse  (that  is, 
yours)  is  the  comparative  of  bad  (that  is,  mine) — since  yours  is 
eomparatioely  worse,  mine  is  positively  bad.  That  is  to  say, 
mine-is  the  positive  of  your  comparative.  Thus  bad  and  best 
are  made  to  signify  the  same  thing.  But,  although  my  best  of 
aD  possible  horses  is  thus  proved  to  be  positively  bad,  it  is 
nevertheless  better  than  yours — and  thus  becomes,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  bad,  better,  and  best. 

B. 
This  seems  a  strange  jumble,  certainly.     I  cannot  refute  it  on 
the  instant,  and  yet  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  it. 

A. 
No— you  cannot  refute  it  because  it  is  the  necessary  conse- 
qnence  of  yoiur  own  definition  of  better;  and  you  cannot  agree 
irith  it  because  you  cannot  throw  off  a  deeply-rooted  habit,  and 
ft  long  cherished  and  hitherto  unquestioned  opinion. 

B. 
But  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  using  this  word,  and  that  too 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  ourselves  perfectly  understood. 

A. 
Yes — ^in  ordinary  conversation,  where  the  meanings  of  words 
can  be  at  once  settled,  for  the  time  being,  by  reference  to  things; 
this  word,  and  many  others  which  are  in  the  like  predicament, 
io  very  well  as  they  are  commonly  used.  In  common  conver- 
lation  on  common  sensible  objects,  anything  serves  for  a  word, 
[f  you  wish  me  to  put  more  coals  on  the  fire,  you  have  only  first 
to  look  at  me,  then  point  to  the  fire,  and  finally  nod  towards  the 
x)al-scuttle,  and  I  understand  you.  But  looking,  and  pointing, 
md  nodding,  cannot  always  be  resorted  to ;    if  they  could  therte 
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would  be  but  little  disputing  in  the  world.  In  ordinary  conver« 
sation  it  is  not  necessary  to  *'  speak  by  the  card/'  bat  in  nut- 
ters of  philosophy  it  is. 

Now  let  us  see  to  what  your  definition  of  the  word  better  will 
lead  us — always  taking  care  to  remember  that  the  definition  is 
your  own — ^not  mine.  We  are  speaking  of  the  word,  you  knoify 
in  this  instance^  as  it  is  used  in  the  phrase  alteration  for  ike 
better,  which,  you  say,  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  reform  is 
generally  used.  And  you  say  that  the  state  of  the  laws — the 
government  of  the  country — ^has  been  made  better,  whenever  any 
alteration  has  brought  it  one  or  more  degrees  nearer  to  the  fixed 
point  perfectly  good — or,  if  you  will,  to  the  fixed  point  good  at 
po89%ble. 

B. 

Yes. 

A. 

Be  good  enough,  before  we  proceed  fiirther,  to  inform  me 
where  this  fixed  point  perfectly  good,  or,  good  as  possible,  hes. 
I  mean,  show  me  that  particular  point  in  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  system  of  government,  having  reached  which, 
all  alteration  must  necessarily  be  for  the  worse. 

B. 

That  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do,  if  not  an 
impossible. 

A. 

I  think  I  have  never  told  you  that  I  am  something  of  a 
sculptor,  and  sometimes  amuse  myself  with  chipping  marble. 
Those  specimens  which  you  see  on  that  shelf  are  the  work  of 
my  hands.  You  observe  they  are  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  devices. 
There  is  a  Psyche,  a  head  of  Shakspeare,  an  urn,  an  inkstand,  a 
Tam  o'Shanter,  and  Souter  John,  a  sleeping  Venus,  and  many 
others.  But  this  block  of  marble  which  I  have  some  time  been 
carefully  rough-hewing  is  to  be  my  chef-d^oeuvre.  But  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  touch  it,  for  I  fear  it  is  scarcely  large  enough 
for  my  purpose,  and  I  scarcely  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
You  see  here  is  an  ugly  stain  at  this  comer  which  runs  quite 
through  the  block,  and  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  cut  it  away. 
But  if  I  do  so,  I  am  afraid  it  will  render  the  block  too  small  for 
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the  execution  of  my  deeiga.  WTiat  do  you  think  f  Would  it 
be  large  enough  without  it  f  Do  you  tliink  I  had  better  veuture? 
I  believe  too  I  ought  to  make  thia  excavation  a  little  deeper; 
ought  I  not  ?  iVnd  this  projection  hei-e — would  it  be  better  to 
remove  it  or  let  it  rcmaiQ  ?  1  assure  you  I  am  greatly  interested 
in  thia  little  work,  and  shall  be  really  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
give  me  your  attention,  and  then  your  opioiou  aa  to  whether  I 
had  better  moke  theae  alterations  or  not.  What  are  you  laugh- 
ing ftt? 

B. 

I  am  laughiug  at  the  idea  of  your  consulting  me  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  hcwmg  your  block  of  marble,  but  wholly  for- 
getting to  tell  me  what  shape  it  is  ultimately  to  assume.  What 
is  it  to  he  f — a  man  or  a  brute  ? — an  urn  or  an  inkstand  ? 
When  I  know  what  it  is  to  be,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  advise 
you. 

A. 

Oh  !  I  cry  you  mercy.  I  did  not  know  that  was  at  all 
necessary.  I  want  to  make  it  a  perfect  something— no  matter 
what — and  I  wish  to  know  whether  these  alterations  which  I 
propose  will  be  alterations  for  the  better  or  not — that  is,  whether 
they  will  bring  this  block  nearer .  in  shape  to  that  something 
than  it  is  at  present. 

B. 

How  can  I  possibly  tell  that  without  knowing  what  that 

Bomething  is  ?    It  may  be,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell,  already  as 

near  aa  poaxibie  to  the  shape  designed,   and  therefore  every 

fiuther  alteration  may  only  make  it  more  unhke. 

A. 

Mutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur.  If  you  cannot  tell 
me  whether  certain  alterations  in  the  shape  of  this  block  of 
marble  will,  or  will  not,  bring  it  nearer  to  that  state  or  appear- 
ance which  is  the  fixed  point  at  which  I  aim,  without  knowing 
what  that  point  is,  how  can  you  tcU  whether  certain  political 
alterations  be  or  be  not  for  the  better — that  is,  do  or  do  not 
bring  the  condition  of  the  country  nearer  that  fixed  point  of 
perfection,  or,  good  as  possible,  without  knowing  where  that 
poiot  lies,  which  you  have  just  said  "  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
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thing  to  know^  if  not  an  impossible'^  ?  Beform,  you  Bsy,  signi- 
fies alteration  for  the  better,  and  better  indicates  an  adiranoe 
toward  perfection ;  but  if  you  do  not  know  in  what  perfection 
consists^  how  can  you  tell  whether  any  advance  has  been  made 
toward  it  or  not,  by  those  alterations  which  you  call  alterations 
/or  the  better  ?  Not  knowing  in  what  perfection  exists,  it  can 
only  be  matter  of  doubtful  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  path  which 
conducts  to  it.  And  thus  an  alteration  which  in  one  man's 
opinion  leads  toward  perfection,  in  the  opinion  of  another,  leads 
in  a  directly  opposite  direction,  so  that  these  two  men  would 
apply  the  opposite  terms  of  better  and  worae^  to  on6  and  the  same 
thing.  How  then  is  a  third  party  to  know  what  is  the  meaning 
of  either  of  these  words  ?  To  that  to  which  one  man  applies  the 
term  better,  another  applies  the  term  worse.  Have  then  these  two 
words  the  same  meaning  ?  I  am,  as  it  were,  a  third  party — 
an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  conduct  of  men.  I  hear  great 
numbers  of  people  applying  the  word  better  to  a  particular  set 
of  political  measures  :  and  I  hear  great  numbers  of  men  apjdy- 
ing  the  same  word  better  to  a  class  of  measures  diametrically 
opposite  to  these.  How  then  can  you  call  it  qttibbling,  when  I 
ask  you  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  You  say  it  means  approxi- 
mation towards  a  given  point.  Very  well — tell  me  where  this 
point  is — show  it  to  me — and  then  I  shall  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  better — ^that  is,  I  shall  know  where  to  apply  it  properly, 
and  also  when  it  is  properly  applied  by  others.  I£  a  traveller, 
meeting  me  at  the  junction  of  four  roads,  should  ask  me  which 
of  the  four  roads  he  had  better  take,  and  if  I  should  direct  him 
to  take  this  or  that  particular  road,  without  first  enquiring  to 
what  particular  town  or  part  of  the  country  he  desired  to  pro- 
ceed, without  knowing  whether  the  object  of  his  journey  lay  in 
the  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  I  should  be  guilty  of  only  the 
same  folly  of  which  they  are  guilty,  who  apply  the  word  better  to 
alterations  in  the  social  and  political  condition,  without  knowing 
what  or  wJiere  that  condition  is  to  which  these  alterations  for  the 
better  are  intended  to  approximate  it. 

B. 
But  you  will  remember  that  I  also  said  the  word  better  indi- 
cates recession  from  bad,  as  well  as  approach  toward  j)erfcctioD. 
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And  as  perfection  is  directly  opposed  to  bad,  whatever  recedes 
from  bad  necessarily  approaches  more  nearly  to  perfection ;  and 
ahhoogh  it  is  difficulty  perhaps  impossible^  to  say  what  condition 
of  society  would  approach  most  nearly  to  perfectly  pood,  there 
cm  be  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  what  condition  is  perfectly 
bad. 

A. 
Is  this  indeed  so  easy  ?    Tell  me  what  condition  that  is. 

B. 


One  of  utter  barbarism. 


How  do  you  know  ? 


A. 


B. 

How  do  I  know  I  why  you  certainly  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
a  civilized  and  highly  cultivated  state  of  society  is  preferable  to 
(me  of  ignorant  barbarism  ! 

A. 

Whenever  a  man  does  not  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain 
question,  I  always  suspect  that  the  reason  is  simply  because  he 
cannot.  In  the  meantime  I  deny  nothing,  and  affirm  nothing. 
You  say,  a  highly  cultivated  state  of  society  is  better  than  a 
barbarous  one.  Very  well — I  do  not  deny  it.  And  I  am  sure 
I  myself  prefer  it.  I  merely  wish  you  to  show  your  reasons  for 
so  saying — ^the  means  by  which  you  have  arrived  at  that 
conclusion — the  standard  by  which  your  judgment  on  this  point 
has  been  decided.  You  seem  to  think  this  a  strange  and 
unnecessary  question.  And  if  you  had  heard  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
ask  himself  the  question  :  "  Why  does  an  apple  fall  downward 
when  it  is  severed  from  the  tree  ?  Why  does  it  not  fall 
upward  F"  you  would  have  thought  this,  too,  a  very  foolish 
question.  But  this  habit  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  we 
know  all  about  a  thing  only  because  we  have  never  doubted  it, 
and  never  heard  it  doubted  or  questioned,  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  ignorance.  Long  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
asked  himself  this  question,  I  dare  say  there  was  not  an  old 
woman  in  the  kingdom  who  would  not  have  felt  herself  offended 
had  she  been  asked,  why  an  apple  did  not  fall  upward.  Had 
you  asked  her  that  question,  she  would  have  answered  you  by 
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repeating  it  with  an  air  of  surprise,  just  as  you  have  bat  now 
answered  me;  and  just  as  people  alnays  do  answer,  whenever 
they  find  themselves  unexpectedly  puzzled  on  a  subject,  with 
which  they  fancied  themselves  so  thoroughly  familiar  as  never  to 
dream  of  questioning  themselves  about  it.  The  old  woman 
would  have  said :  "Why  docs  not  an  apple  fall  upward ! !  why, 
whoever  heard  of  an  apple  falling  upward  ?  You  don't  meau 
to  say  that  an  apple  can  fall  upward !  How  can  you  ask  »o 
foolish  a  question  ?"  That  ia  precisely  the  way  in  which  the 
old  woman  would  have  answered  the  question.  But  you  are 
not  an  old  woman,  and  therefore  that  is  nol  the  way  in  which  1 
expect  you  to  answer  my  queationB. 

If  I  be  not  nuBtakeu,  Rousseau  was,  at  least,  one  who  i^d  B^^ 
consider  a  atate  of  barbarism  to  be  so  very  bad. 


Bnt  Rousseau,  you  know,  was  little  better  than  a 


arenotMVH 


I 


What  certain  proof  can  you  offer  that  yon  and  I  s 
at  this  moment — madder  than  he?  The  madman  does  nftf 
believe  himself  to  he  any  more  mad  than  you  or  I.  Wluit 
certain  proof  have  you  that  it  was  not  Rousseau,  but  that  it  is 
WE  who  are  mad  ?  My  own  most  grave  and  deliberate  opinion 
— an  opinion  which  is  the  result  of  much  retiection — is  tbatj  on 
certain  points,  both  you  and  I  are  mad — that  by  very  far  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals  composing  adult  society,  arc 
really  and  tnily  mad.  But  to  prosecute  this  subject  here 
would  be  to  pervert  the  order  of  my  argument.  This  nut — 
this  word  mad — ^wiil  fall  to  be  cracked  in  its  proper  place,  when 
we  will  carefully  examine  its  kernel,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain 
and  Betth  its  true  meaning. 

One  would  suppose  there  could  be  no  better  judges  on  this 
subject  than  the  barbarians  themselvea.  But  go  ask  them. 
Go,  pluck  the  Arab  from  his  steed  of  a  hundred  sires,  and  ask 
him  which  he  prefers — his  own  wild  and  barbarous  life,  or  ours. 
But  deal  honestly  with  him.  Tell  him  how  we  live — or  rather, 
bring  him  hither  and  let  him  see.  Take  him  first  to  the  tailor's 
aho]) — show  him  a  dozen  men  sitting  neck  and  heels  to{ 
on  a  board,  sewing  cloth  from  morning  till  night  all  t 
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ronnd,  and  say  to  him,  "this  is  the  nay  in  which  one  class  of 
civilized  men,  coiisiHtiug  of  many  thousands,  pass  their  hves." 
Take  him  to  the  shoemaker's  shop,  and  show  him  a  dozen  men 
aittinf  on  a  stool  from  morning  till  night,  all  the  year  rouud, 
bending  over  a  stone  which  lies  upon  their  knees,  sewing 
ieath^,  and  say  to  him,  "  this  is  the  way  in  which  anol/ier  class 
of  civilized  men,  consisting  of  many  thousands,  pass  l/ieir  lives." 
Take  him  to  the  engineer's  workshops,  and  show  him  five  or 
mx  hundred  men,  besmeared  with  smoke  and  perspiration,  and 
toiling  from  morning  till  night,  all  the  year  round,  filing,  and 
heating,  and  melting,  and  moulding,  and  hammering  ij-on,  and 
say  to  him,  "  this  is  the  manner  in  which  another  class  of 
dvilized  men,  also  conaiBting  of  many  thousands,  pass  fhcir 
Uvea."  Take  him  to  the  workshops  of  Mr.  Cubitt  and  Mr. 
Scddon,  and  show  him  eight  or  ten  hundred  men  arranged, 
rank  and  file,  beside  long  rows  of  wooden  benches,  sawing,  and 
planing,  and  chiselling  wood,  trom  momuig  till  night,  all  the 
year  round,  and  say  to  him,  "  this  is  the  way  in  which  anolhei- 
cUss  of  civilized  men,  also  consisting  of  many  thousands,  pass 
thar  hves."  Take  him  to  the  various  shop-keepers,  and  show 
him  hundreds  of  thin,  pale,  cadaverous,  young  men  and  women, 
standing  from  morning  till  night,  all  the  year  round,  behind 
certain  long  tahles,  called  counters,  in  long,  dusky  shops, 
lighted  and  heated,  and  smoked  with  numberless  gas-lights,  and 
«sy  (o  the  wild  Arab,  "  this  is  the  way  in  which  another  class  of 
ciniixcd  men,  also  consisting  of  many  thousands,  pass  Iheir 
lives,"  Take  him  to  the  factories,  and  show  him  thousands  of 
little  half-naked  children,  imprisoned  all  day,  and  toiling  from 
morning  till  night,  all  the  year  round,  with  bent  limbs,  and 
thoughtful,  anxious,  care-worn  looks,  and  say  to  the  barbarian, 
"  this  is  the  way  in  which  another  class  of  civdized  men  and 
women,  also  consisting  of  many  thousands,  pass  their  childhood 
— that  sea.son  of  thoughtless  ease  and  frolic  fan."  Take  him 
to  the  haunts  of  the  pale  and  spectral  sdk-weavcr,  show  him 
two  or  three  men  and  women,  shut  up  in  a  room,  twelve  feet 
square,  for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  all  the  year  rouud,  toiling  with 
both  bands  and  feet  at  once,  and  say  to  him,  "this  is  the  way 
ID  which  another  class  of  civilized  men  and  women  pass  their 
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lives/'     Take  him  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  uorth^  and  the 
quicksilver  mines^  and  the  lead  mines^  and  show  him  a  nnmber 
of  strange  demon-like  looking  figures^  emerging  by  hundreds 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  withm  which  they  toil  from 
morning  till  nighty  all  the  year  rounds  breathing  unwholesome 
damps,  and  poisoned  vapours,  and  every  now  and  then  a  doien 
or  so  blown  out  of  the  world  by  an  explosion,  or  buried  beneath 
falling  masses  of  earth,  and  say  to  the  imcivilixed  stranger, 
''this   is   the  way  in  which  another  class  of  your  civilixed 
brothers,  also  consisting  of  many  thousands,  pass  their  lives.'' 
Take  him  into  the  country,   and  show  him  the  agricultoral 
labourers,  some  ploughing,  some  sowing,  some  reaping,  some 
mowing,   some  thrashing  in  the  bam,   but   all   toiling  from 
morning  till  night,  all  the  year  round,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves from  starving^  and  say  to  the  uncultivated  savage^  ''this 
is  the  way  in  which  another  class  of  civilized  men  pass  their 
lives/'     Take  him   to  the  halls   and  aahns  of  our  wealthy 
Magnates  and  our  proud  nobility,  and  show  him  three  hundred 
people  crammed  into  rooms,  not  too  large  for  fifty,  respiring 
for  hours  the  breath  that  has  been  already  breathed  two  or  three 
times  over,  some  elbowing  their  way  through  the  crowd  by  way 
of  walking,  some  seated  round  a  table,  throwing  backward  and 
forward  certain  Uttle  bits  of  painted  paper,  called  cards,  and 
some  jumping  up  and  down,  according  to  certain  prescribed 
figures,   which  theij    call    dancing,    and    somebody   else  calls 
the  poetry  of  motion,  (which  latter  phrase,  not  being  English, 
nor   any    other    language    which    I    happen   to   understand, 
I  cannot   of  course  translate) — show   the  vulgarian  Arab  all 
this,   and  say,  "this  is   the   way   in   which   another  class  of 
civilized  men  and  women,  also  consisting  of  some  thousands, 
pass   their  lives/'     Take  him  to   the   seats   of  learning,   the 
universities,  and  show  him  men,  shut  up  in  little  dark  rooms, 
poring  over  books  full  of  strange  marks  and   devices,  from 
morning  till  night,  and  say  to  him,  "  this  is  the  way  in  which 
another  class  of  civilized  men  pass  their  lives."     Take  him  to 
the  dispensing  rooms  of  our  medical  men,  and  to  the  shops  of 
our  druggists,  and  say  to  him,  "this  the  way  in  which  another 
class  of  civilized  men,  also  consisting  of  many  thousands,  pass 
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their  Uvea — vis.  in  compounding  drags  to  cnre  the  diseases 
which  are  incidental  to  every  class^  and  every  age^  sort^  and 
denomination  of  civilized  men^  women^  and  children/^  Take 
him  to  onr  hospitals^  and  show  him  thousands  of  beds^  every 
bed  containing  a  victim  of  disease — take  him  to  our  prisons 
and  our  prison-ships^  and  our  penal  colonies^  and  say  to  him^ 
''this  is  the  way  in  which  another  class  of  civilized  men^ 
consisting  of  hundreds  of  thousands^  are  doomed  to  pass  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  their  lives/'  Take  him  to  the  graves  of  the 
buried  dead,  and  show  him  heaps  upon  heaps  of  mouldering 
bones,  and  say  to  him,  ''  these  are  the  remains  of  another  class 
of  civilized  men — strangled  for  a  crime  peculiar  to  civilized 
states — the  crime  of  forgery/'  Take  him  to  the  field  of 
Waterloo— to  the  valleys  and  hills  of  Spain — ^to  the  green  fields 
of  Ireland — ^to  the  heaths  of  Scotland — ^to  the  ditches  and  way^ 
sides  between  France  and  Bussia — to  the  spot  where  oncb 
Moscow  stood ;  take  him  to  the  broad  plains  of  the  East,  where 
civilization  was  earliest  known,  to  the  country  of  the  Jews — 
plough  up  the  soil,  and  say  to  the  barbarian,  "  this  soil — ^the 
soil  of  these  civilized  countries — has  been  enriched  by  the  blood 
of  another  class  of  civilized  men — ^fattened  by  the  dead  bodies  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  civilized  men,  who  butchered  each 
other  honorably  and  gloriously,  not  by  dozens,  after  the  manner 
of  barbarians,  but  by  tens  and  twenties  of  thousands,  after  the 
manner  of  civilized  men,  and  who  died  triumphantly,  and  whose 
names  are  enrolled  as  the  names  of  heros  in  all  the  histories  of 
all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth/'  Take  him,  in  short, 
everywhere,  and  show  him  a  fair  sample  of  the  manner  in  which 
all  the  great  classes  of  civilized  men  pass  their  hves ;  and  then 
invite  him  to  exchange  his  barren  desert  for  the  fat  soil  of 
fertile  England,  and  I  will  wage  my  life  against  a  pin's  head, 
that  he  will  angrily  demand  of  you  to  ''  give  him  back  his  Arab 
steed,"  and  having  mounted  which,  will  hie  him  back  to  the 
desert  as  though  he  were  fljring  from  plague,  pestilence,  and 
famine. 

Fire  and  sword,  gunpowder  and  the  blood-hound,  the 
arguments  authorised  by  a  civilized  pope,  to  be  used  in  order  to 
civilize  the  American  Indian,  could  not  compel  him  to  exchange 


his  barbarous  condition  for  the  condition  of  cirilized  mem. 
He  chose   rather   to   be  exterminated — he   and  all  his  tribe. 

He — the  barbarian  himself — will  tell  you,  therefore,  that  his 
own  conchtion,  so  far  from  being  perfectly  bad,  is  infinitely 
better  than  yours.  Here,  then,  are  two  opinions  concerning 
this  word  bad.  You  aay  it  is  a  right  use  of  the  word  to  apply 
it  to  a  barbarous  condition  of  society.  The  Arab  tells  tis  that  it 
is  only  then  properly  applied,  when  used  to  dcsigiuite  a  highly 
cultivated  condition.  ^V'hich  is  right  ?  Where  is  to  he  found 
the  umpire,  unprejudiced,  belonging  himself  to  neither  party, 
who  is  competent  to  decide  between  you  ?  Each  considers  his 
own  state,  habits,  and  manners  the  best — which  only  means 
that  BE  likes  them  best.  Each  erects  his  oam  likings  and 
dislikings  into  a  pattern  by  which  he  expects  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  model  theii-s.  "  Vade  mecum"  is  in  every  man's 
mouth — whom  ahull  we  trust  ?  "  Sic  itur  ad  aatra"  is  on 
every  man's  tongue — whom  shall  we  follow  ? 

Thua  it  is  that  the  consideration  of  words  conducts  to  the 
consideration  of  things.  These  words  have  no  meaning  at  all 
as  at  present  used — they  are  merely  expressive  of  ever-changing 
opinion.  Thua,  what  is  called  good  in  one  country,  is  calletl 
bad  in  another — what  is  good  in  one  country  in  one  age,  is  bad 
in  the  same  country  in  another  age.  A  few  years  since,  in  our 
own  country,  it  was  good  or  right  to  hang  men  for  forgery — 
now  it  is  bad  or  wrong  to  do  so.  For  ages  it  has  been  thou^t 
right  to  hang  men  for  murder — there  are  many  now  who  declare 
it  to  he  wrong.  But  as  man,  in  all  essentials,  is  everywhere 
the  same,  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  with  reference  to  him, 
cannot  be  peculiar  to  any  age  or  country,  but  must  be  universal 
and  immutable,  like  the  nature  of  the  beiug  to  whose  conduct 
they  are  applied,  and  like  the  laws  of  that  nature  which  he 
derives  from  his  Creator.  Such  words  are  destitute,  therefore, 
of  the  power  of  words,  and  can  never  become  instrumenta  of 
knowledge,  but  by  a  reference  to  the  standard  of  things.  These 
words  are  words  of  comparison,  hut  there  can  be  no  taejid 
comparison  of  things  without  a  standard  whereby  to  com- 
pare and  measure  them.  Weights  and  measures  arc  comjMh 
rative  things,  but    of    what    nse    would    these  be    withoBttj 
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ndard  whereby  to  r^oJate  and  compare  them.     One  man's 

md  would  be  another  man's  ounce^  and  the  foot  of  one 

idd  be  another's  inch.     This  indispensible  standard  of  right 

I  wiong,  good  and  bad,  mnst  be  sought  for,  and  can  only  be 

mA,  in  the  laws  of  God— -engraven  as  they  are  on  the  impe- 

JMUe  monument  of  his  works,  and  in  a  language  equally  and 

■ntakeably  intelligible  to  all  the  nations  of   the  earth. 

Injectures  and  theories  of  men  will  always  be  found  very 

*  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Reid,  ''the  creatures  of  God. 

would  know  the  works  of  God,  we  must  consult  them- 

with  attention  and  humility,  without  daring  to  add  any- 

mg  of  ours  to  what  they  declare.     A  just  interpretation  of 

tmre  is  the  only  sound  and  orthodox  philosophy :  whatever  we 

d  of  our  own  is  apocryphal  and  of  no  authority.'' — An  enquiry 

fo  ike  human  Mind  on  the  principles  of  common  sense.     But 

b  18  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss  this  part  of  my  subject. 

'e  ahaU  come  to  it  by  and  bye. 

B. 

HHiat  in  the  world  does  the  word  better  mean  then?    For 

lecnding  to  your  previous  assertions  every  word  has  its  own 

qpropriate  meaning — this,  therefore,  amongst  others — and  I 

■ifiBss  myself  quite  at  a  loss. 

A. 

I  believe  it  is  only  a  different  and  more  ancient  way  of  spelling 

IT  moirdbeater — ^i.  e.,  striker,  smiter— one  who  does  or  can  strike, 

site^  or  beat  another.     The  word  was  anciently  written  bett  or 

i,  out  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  formed  their  verb  betan,  to 

lie  amends.      Now  the   Moesogothic  bot   signified  amends, 

paraticm,  or  compensation  for  injury  done  :  out  of  which  word 

le  MoBsogoths  made  their  verb  botan,  to  make  amends,  or  com- 

msation  for  injury  done.     And  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  betan, 

id  the  Moesogothic  botan  have  the  same  signification,  so  I  sup- 

lae  the  words  from  which  they  were  formed  had  also  the  same 

^mfication.     I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  bet  is 

>  other  than  this  same  Moesogothic  bot,  differently  spelled 

icaose  differently  pronounced  by  different  northern  tribes,  and 

fpi&es  compensation  or  amends.     Our  word  better  is  still  fre- 

loitly  pronounced  by  the  lower  orders  in  some  of  the  provinces. 
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batter^  butler^  and  better;  and  if  they  had  oocasioii  to  write 
the  word^  they  would  write  it  as  they  pnmovmee  it.  But 
I  believe  the  word  betariy  to  make  amends j  is  the  same  word  as 
beatan,  to  beat;  since  to  beat  a  man  who  has  done  you  an  injury, 
is^  in  fact^  to  make  yourself  amends  for  that  injury.  If  this  u 
not  the  fashion  now-a-days^  it  certainly  was  with  our  ancestors. 
But  we  still  say^  '^  I  will  have  satisfaction— or  I  have  taken 
satisfaction — or  I  will  give  him  satisfaction'^ — ^meaning,  ''I  will 
fight  him — or  have  fought  him/^  In  this  mode  of  speaking, 
the  two  phrases^  to  fyht,  and  to  take  satisfaction,  i.  e.  oompen- 
sation  or  amends  for  an  injury^  are  used  synonymously,  and  both 
have  the  same  meaning.  As  the  Anglo-Saxons  used  one  word 
(beatan)  to  signify  both  to  beat,  and  to  take  compensation,  in  like 
manner  we  use  the  modem  word  punish.  When  we  mean, 
"  I  will  beat  you,"  we  frequently  say,  "  I  will  punish  you." 
But  punish  comes  to  us  through  the  Latin  punio,  from  the 
Greek  poinno,  which  signifies  to  take  compensation.  The  third 
person  singular  of  beatan  is  bet,  he  beats.  The  third  person 
singular  of  betan  is  also  bet,  he  makes  amends.  I  conceive, 
therefore,  that  these  two  verbs  are  the  same,  and  both  signify  to 
beat.  Now,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  beatere  signifies  a  champion 
— one  who  is  ready  and  thought  to  be  able  to  beat  all  comers. 
Our  word  better  is  identical  with  this  word  beatere,  and  signi- 
fies what  we  should  now  express  by  the  word  beater,  that  is,  one 
who  does  or  can  beat,  thrash,  overcome,  others.  We  still  use 
the  word  beat  as  expressive  of  superior  excellence.  And  we 
mean  the  same  thing  whether  we  say,  ^^my  horse  is  better 
than  yours'' — or  ^^my  horse  can  beat  yours" — or  ''my  horse 
is  the  beater  of  yours,"  that  is,  the  better  of  the  two.  We 
use  other  words  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  manner ;  ^  I 
can  thrash  you  at  chess" — ''I  received  a  terrible  thrashing 
at  billiards  last  night" — ^and  the  Americans  say,  ''America 
fioffs  the  world."  All  these  words,  thus  used,  signify  to  over* 
come,  to  conquer. 

Our  word  excellent  has  a  similar  origin  in  another  language ; 
it  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin  excellens,  which  signifies  excel- 
lent (which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  word,  with  an  English  termina- 
tion).    But  the  word  excellens  is  only  the  present  participle  of 
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Uk  Tcrb  excello,  which  signidcs  to  beat,  or  strike;  and  our  vert) 
to  ficei,  being  only  the  same  word  as  the  Latin  excello,  with  an 
Knglisli  termination,  aignilies  properly,  therefore,  to  heat,  to 
ftrike.  So  that  an  excellent  man — that  is,  one  who  excel* — 
projiwly  Mgnifiea  one  who  beats,  or  is  able,  or  thought  ahie,  to 
beat  or  thrash  most  other  men.  \ni\,  per  contra,  one  who  beats, 
or  can,  or  is  thought  able,  to  beat  or  thrash  most  other  men,  is 
Ml  exarllml  man — that  is,  one  who  excels,  or  is  better  (as  we  say) 
than  other  men.  And  when  we  recollect  what  is  the  true  mcjin- 
a{  the  word  good,  it  will  be  very  manifest  why  the  word  MIer, 
that  ia,  beater,  was  nacd  for  what  we  call  the  comparative  of  that 
nmc  word  good.  Goad,  anciently  written  gode,  more  anciently 
"till,  god,  goth,  ifuth,  and  gud,  signifies  strength,  vigor,  warlike 
eoet^,  activity,  and  prowess.  The  Greek  word  which  answers 
to  our  word  good  is  agatkos,  which  also,  iu  its  primitive 
■cnse,  signilics  energy,  activity,  strength.  Indet^d  it  seems  to  be 
the  same  word  as  guth,  having  only  a  prefix  and  su£x.  For, 
take  away  the  prefix  a  and  we  have^fflMtw;  and  by  removing 
the  BofBx  OS,  we  have  gath,  which  ia  unquestionably  the  same 
word  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  gutk,  aud  signifies  strength  in  war. 
So  also  the  word  which,  in  Greek,  bears  the  same  relation  to 
agathos,  which  the  Enghsh  word  better  hears  to  the  word  good, 
is  areion  :  and  the  Greek  word  which  answers  to  our  word  best 
ia  aristns.  But  both  these  words  are  derived  from  other  words 
which  denote  warhke  strength.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that  the  only  quality  considered  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
asworthy  of  admiration  was  physical  strength.  Since,  therefore, 
the  phraae  good  man  really  means  only  a  strong  man,  it  ia  a  very 
proper  and  analogous  use  of  language  to  designate  a  still  stronger 
man  ikon  lie  by  the  word  beater — thereby  signifying  one  who  is 
stranger,  and  therefore  who  is  able  to  beat  him,  to  thrash  him. 
The  words  good  and  better  are  used  in  the  present  day  by  the 
vulgar  precisely  in  these  senses.  It  is  very  common  to  hear 
such  expressions  as  these  following,  pasij  between  men  who  are 
quarrelling,  and  who  are  disposed  to  settle  their  differences  by 
fighting:  "I  am  aa  good  a  man  as  you  whenever  you  like  to 
try" — meaning,  "  as  stroog  a  man."  "1  am  a  better  man  than 
you  any  (lay  iu  the  week" — meaning,  "I  am  able  to  thrash  you 


any  day  iu  the  week."  We  have  an  old  English  proverb  too  in 
which  this  word  good  is  used  in  its  proper  sense  of  strwig:  "m 
good  as  George  of  Green"— meaning  as  strong,  this  George  el 
Green  being  the  famous  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  who  fought  with 
Bobiu  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  beat  them  both — thus  proving 
himself  the  better,  that  is,  stronger,  man. 

Having  thus  reduced  the  word  good  to  a  determinate  mean- 
ing, the  meaning  of  the  word  better  becomes  manifest  enough. 
For  if  a  good  man  he  a  strong  man,  then  a  better  is  one  wlio 
can  beat  or  thrash  him.  And  if  this  be  doubted,  it  can  be 
easily  settled  by  ex]>eriment.  But  if  I  say,  "  I  am  a  better  man ' 
than  you" — using  the  word,  as  it  is  ordinarily  used,  as  the  com- 
parative of  good — how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  prove  it  ?  How 
is  it  possible  even  that  I  should  be  understood  ?  since  the  word 
good  is  used  not  only  by  different  nations,  but  by  different 
people  of  the  same  counties,  to  express  different  things  ?  But 
personal  strength  is  a  standard  which  can  be  resorted  to  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  Tbe  words  jocm^  andfie/ier,  therefore,  if  used 
in  their  true  and  legitimate  sense,  can  cause  no  lasting  dispute. 
But  I  call  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  to  witness  that 
these  words,  and  their  equivalents,  used  as  they  have  been  and 
still  are,  only  to  designate  opinion — opinion,  that  moral  chame- 
lion — have  caused  a  million  times  more  human  bloodshed,  more 
widely -spreading,  root-and-branch  desolation,  mure  pitiless, 
inhuman  and  murderous  cruelty,  than  all  the  vicious  propensities 
of  poor  backbitten  human  nature,  in  her  very  rudest  condition, 
put  together.  Truly  have  they,  in  the  language  of  our  mother 
tongue,  "Cwealni-dreone  swealh  thes  middan-geard." — Cttdmoti. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  word  better,  first  applied  only  to 
denote  superior  personal  strength,  became  afterwards _/(p«rn/n)e^ 
used  to  designate  superiority  of  every  kind  among  other  things. 
Aa  for  instance,  "my  house  is  better  than  yours;"  that  is,  "my 
house  exeeh,  that  is,  beats  yours  in  magnitude,  value,"  &c.  he, 
B. 

But  you  say  this  extraordinary  word  better  was  anciently 
written  bet  or  betl.      How  did  it  acquire  the  last  syllable  £H  ? 
A. 

You  know  that  ve  call  him  who  supplies  us  with  milk, : 
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MMy  and  him  who  supplies  us  with  butter^  a  butter-mim ;  him 
ho  rows  us  across  the  ferry^  a  {errj-man,  or  water-man ;  him  who 
wps  an  oil  shop  we  call  an  oil-num^  and  him  who  brings  food 
r  the  cat^  a  cat's-meat-man^  and  her  who  washes  our  clothes^  a 
•aher-iooman.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  wer,  sometimes  written 
ere,  signifies  a  man^  and  they  used  it  in  the  same  way.  Some- 
ines  they  put  it  b^ore  the  word  to  which  they  joined  it^  and  then 
icy  preserved  the  w,  as  were-wxjl{,  a  man-wolf- — tr^-had^  man- 
ood — lo^^ld^  man-money^  that  is^  the  fine  for  slaying  a  man 
-«Mr-lic^  mimlike^  or  manly.  Sometimes  they  put  it  after  the 
otd  as  we  do^  and  then  they  dropped  the  Wy  as  pleg-^^^  a 
by-sum,  or  player — SKd-«re,  a  sow-man^  or  sower — writ-er^^  a 
lit-sum,  or  writer — ^beat-€r^^  a  beat-man^  or  beater^  that  is^  a 
«»  who  is  able^  or  thought  to  be  able^  to  heat  other  men — a 
bttnpion.  We  frequently  drop  the  w  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
I  the  same  manner.  Thus  we  do  not  say  an-^tr^^  but  an-ser^ 
hen  we  pronounce  the  word  answer.  Nor  when  we  pronounce 
le  word  Warwick,  do  we  say  War-wick^  but  War-rick.  Our  an- 
satofB  dropped  the  w  in  the  same  way^  and  as  they  spelled  as 
ley  pronounced^  they  also  dropped  it  in  their  writings.  Thus 
le  word  bett,  he  beats,  became  bett-wer,  and  finally^  dropping 
^  w,  as  we  do  in  the  word  answer,  it  became  bett-er,  better, 
mt  is,  a  &^/-man,  or  a  man  who  can  bett  or  beat  others.  So 
ludi  for  the  word  better — I  have  cracked  this  one  nut  some- 
hat  oat  of  place^  before  dinner  as  it  were^  by  way  of  sample. 

B. 
Well^  you  have  got  over  that  difficulty  better  than  I  antici- 
ited.  That  is  to  say^  you  have  regulated  the  meanings  of 
lese  two  words  by  the  standard  of  the  admiral's  book^  as  you 
iH  it.  But  how  is  the  admiral's  book  itself  regulated  ?  What 
IS  the  standard  by  which  the  admiral's  book  was  itself  formed, 
dd  by  which  we  are  to  measure  the  propriety  of  the  meanings 
lerein  annexed  to  words  ?  You  will  not,  I  suppose,  allow  even 
le  admiral  himself  to  use  arbitrary  signals  ? 

A. 
Certainly  not.     When  the  admiral  was  engaged  in  forming 
is  book  of  signals  he  took  for  his  sole  guide  and  standard  the 
9ok  of  natwre.    Words  must  be  the  names  or  signs  of  some- 

o2 
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thing  or  other.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  that  something  if 
it  do  not  exist  in  rerum  uatura — if  h  be  not  to  be  found  in  the 
nature  of  things?  No  word  can  be  used  as  au  inslrumeni  of 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  traced  to  its  origin,  either  in  the 
internal  world  of  man's  sensations,  or  the  external  world  of 
things.  The  primeval  inventors  of  words  were  acquainted  with 
nothing  which  was  not  contained  within  one  or  other  of  these  two 
worlds,  and  coidd  not  have  invented  names  for  things  which,  for 
them,  bad  no  existence.  It  is  thus,  therefore,  that  the  study  of 
words,  if  we  would  speak  intelligibly,  and  slint  the  door  against 
endless  and  bootless  disputation,  forces  us  to  the  consideration 
of  things — since  there  can  be  no  end  to  disputes  without  some 
standard  or  arbiter  which  may  be  referred  to,  and  since  the  nahtre 
of  things  is  the  only  possible  standard  which  is  at  onn; 
unchangeable,  infallible,  and  impartial.  It  ia  the  office  of  the 
admiral's  book,  therefore,  to  assign  to  each  word  the  idea  of 
which  that  word  is  the  sign.  And  it  ia  the  book  ofnatvre  into 
which  we  must  look  for  the  thing  of  which  that  idea  is  the  sign. 
While  such  words  as  goad,  right,  justice,  insanity,  are  used 
without  reference  to  some  imjiartiul  and  immutable  standard  by 
which  to  measure  and  settle  their  meaning,  they  must  ever  he  a 
source  of  mterminable  disputes  and  the  bitterest  hostilKics. 
But  having  once  erected  a  standard  whose  infallibility  none  can 
deny,  such  disputes  and  hostilities  must  necessarily  cease. 
While  the  word  good  continues  to  be  used  without  reference  to 
such  a  standard,  it  will  continue  to  be,  as  for  ages  it  has  been,  a 
prolific  source  of  dissension,  even  to  the  extent  of  bloodshed. 
But  let  the  word  be  used  in  the  sense  which  alone  belongs  to 
it,  and  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  it.  Would  two  men,  think 
you,  quarrelling  about  who  was  the  stronger  man  be  able  to 
enlist  the  people  of  an  entire  empire  in  their  cause,  and  set 
whole  nations  together  by  the  ears  ?  No  !  The  people  would 
say  to  them :  "  if  yon  want  to  know  which  is  the  stronger,  stand 
up  and  try.  We  have  no  time  to  listen  to  your  idle  brawls, 
which  concern  only  yourselves,  not  us."  And  if  they  refused 
to  do  this,  they  would  be  left  to  the  sole  enjoyment  of  their  own 
bickerings,  and  the  peace  of  the  rest  would  be  undisturbed. 
But  I  do  not  wish  you  to  give  it  this  sense  of  strono  which 
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is  attached  to  it  in  the  admiral's  boek^  if  you  do  not  like  it. 
I  do  not  care  what  meaning  you  give  it.  Only  when  you  famish 
a  meanings  let  it  be  a  possible  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time 
famish  us  with  a  rale,  in  lien  of  the  admiral's  book,  by  which 
ALL  MEN  may  know  what  the  meaning  is — a  rale  which  shall 
render  possible  the  anivarsal  adoption  of  the  same  meaning,  so 
as  to  preclude  dispute. 

B. 
If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  say  that  there  is  no  important 
word  which  is  not  the  sign  of  one  or  more  ideas  or  sensations, 
ezoq>ting  only  such  words  as  are  the  signs  of  other  words. 

A. 
Important  words !  I  say  that  there  is  no  word  which  is  not 
the  sign  of  one  or  more  ideas.  For  even  those  words  which  are 
the  signs  of  other  words  may  very  properly  be  said  to  be  the 
signs  of  all  the  ideas  of  which  those  other  words  would  have 
been  the  sign  if  used.  When  an  Englishman  reads  Greek  and 
meets  with  the  word  andres,  that  word,  to  him,  is  the  sign  of 
his  own  word  men.  But  this  is  only  because  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently accustomed  to  the  use  of  Greek  words  to  refer  each  Grreek 
word  at  once  to  the  idea  which  it  represents ;  and  he  only  gets 
at  the  ufea  through  the  medium  of  an  equivalent  word  in  his  own 
tongue.  But,  in  reality,  the  word  andres  is  as  much  the  sign  of 
the  ideas  represented  by  our  word  men,  as  is  the  word  men  itself. 
It  is  the  same  with  short-hand.  The  single  mark  which,  in 
some  systems  of  short-hand,  stands  for  the  word  man,  may  just 
as  well  be  said  to  stand  for  the  idea  of  man.  There  is  great 
similarity  between  the  language  of  highly  civilized  nations  and 
short-hand.  The  former,  like  the  latter,  is  a  system  of  abbre- 
viations for  expedition's  sake,  in  which  one  word  is  made  to 
stand  for  several,  or  if  you  like  it  better,  for  all  the  ideas  sig- 
nified by  several  words.  This  indeed  has  been  the  great  cause 
of  the  misappUcation  of  words,  as  I  believe  I  have  before  said. 

B. 
Then  you  mean  gravely  to  assert  that  such  words  as  bt/,  in, 
out,  but,  to,Jrom,  till,  the,  that,  and,  an,  a,  as  well  as  such  words 
as  justice,  insamty,  mad,  right,  perfect,  truth,  &c.  have  all  a 
distinct  and  positive  meaning,  appreciable  according  to  the 
nature  of  things? 
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A. 

I  do— and  not  only  the  words,  but  also  every  letter  even  o( 

which  those  words  are  composed. 

B. 

You  certainly  excite  my  cariosity ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shill  be 

amused,  whether  I  be  convinced  or  not.     So  go  on. 

A. 

But  before  I  arrive  at  this  part  of  my  subject  I  have  mudi  to 

do.     And  I  confess  I  am  surprised  that,  all  this  time,  you  have 

never  yet  once  asked  me  what  I  mean  by  the  word  meatmg! 

This  is  a  proof  of  the  inveteracy  of  habit,  and  of  the  tmdi  of 

what  I  have  before  said,  viz.,  that  one  cannot  drive  a  nail  into 

a  post  at  one  blow.     We  have  been  talking  almost  oi  nothing 

else  but  the  meanings  of  words,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 

meanings  which  are  annexed  to  them,  and  yet  you  have  never 

once  asked  me  the  meaning  of  this  same  most  important  wofd 

meaning  I — ^the  very  pivot  on  which  the  whole  of  my  argument 

turns — ^the  very  hinge  on  which  it  hangs  1 

B. 

Upon  my  life  it  is  very  droll — ^but  it  never  once  ooconred 

to  me. 

A. 

Occurred  to  you !    No — ^I  know  that.     And  this  is  the  wiy 

men  talk  and  listen  every  hour  of  their  lives — ^in  .using,  and 

hearing,  and  replying  to  words  without  paying  the  slightest 

attention  to  what  those  words  mean.     Surely  it  was  truly  said 

of  such  men,  they  "  do  but  gabble  like  things  most  brutish.'^ 

B. 

But  by  the  word  meaning  you  intend  the  sense  in  which  a 

word  is  to  be  understood. 

A. 

Ay — ^there  it  is.     I  ask  you  to  give  me  gold  for  my  paper, 

and  you  only  give  me  another  piece  of  paper.     I  ask  you  to  give 

me  a  thing  for  my  word,  and  you  only  give  me  another  word. 

But  when  I  ask  you  to  cash  my  paper,  I  donH  want  more  paper, 

but  that  which  is  represented  by  paper,  viz.  gold.    And  when 

I  ask  you  to  cash  my  words,  I  don't  want  more  words,  but  that 

which  is  represented  by  words,  viz.,  things.    This  is  quite  in  the 
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style  of  Dr.  Samad  Johnson^  who  tells  you  that  riff  hi  means  not 
wrong,  and  that  wrong  means  not  riff  hi — ^that  sinister  means  not 
dexter,  and  dexter  means  not  sinister.  There  can  be  no  m<»e 
certain  proof  of  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevaUs  through 
society^  of  the  nature  and  use  of  language,  and  consequently  of 
the  nature  and  use  of  their  mother  tongue,  than  the  great 
^pplaose  which  was  awarded  to  Dr.  S.  Johnson  for  his  dictionary. 
One  looks  in  vain  into  this  work  for  the  minings  of  words. 
He  <Mily  tells  you  how  certain  authors  used  them  instead  of  other 
words.  Dras,  if  any  modem  popular  author  chose  to  use  the 
word  cnemnber  as  a  substitute  for  cow's  tail,  some  future  Samuel 
Johnson  would  tell  his  readers  that  sometimes  the  word  cucumber 
dgnHiAg  a  cow's  tail.  "  It  must  be  confessed,''  says  the  learned 
and  acute  author  of  the  Eirea  irrepoeina,  ^*  that  his  (Johnson's) 
Orammar,  and  History  and  Dictionary  of  what  he  calls  the 
&iglish  language,  are  in  all  respects  (except  the  bulk  of  the 
latter)  most  truly  contemptible  performances ;  and  a  reproach  to 
the  learning  and  industry  of  a  nation  which  could  receive  them 
with  the  slightest  approbation.  Nearly  one  third  of  this 
dictionary  is  as  much  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  as  of  the 
English ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  so  to  translate  any 
one  of  the  plainest  and  most  popular  numbers  of  the  Spectator 
into  the  language  of  that  dictionary,  that  no  mere  Englishman, 
though  well  read  in  his  own  language,  would  be  able  to  com- 
prdiend  one  sentence  of  it."  This  is  perfectly  true.  The  book, 
as  a  standard  work,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country ;  and  a  new 
dictionary  is  most  imperatively  called  for. 

B. 

What  then  do  you  mean  by  the  word  meaning  ? 

A. 

Be  patient.  You  can  only  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word 
mi/eoMmg  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  and  their 
ocmnezion  with  things. 

B. 

Ton  have  put  me  on  my  guard  now.  I  therefore  desire  to  be 
informed  at  once  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  idea. 

A. 

Dr.   Samuel  Johnson  says  it  means  mental  imagination. 
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Had  the  doctor  Iwo  imaginations,  then,  that  he  I'ouud  it  ncc«>- 
Eiary  to  distinguish  the  word  imagination  by  the  word  meatal? 
But  let  us  consult  the  admirai's  book.  Ijct  U3  sec  bow  w« 
come  by  this  word,  and  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose,  it  vu 
first  made.  It  is  purely  a  Greek  word,  every  letter  of  it,  lettw 
for  letter — idea  in  Gi-eek,  idea  in  Latin,  idea  in  English.  W( 
have  not  naturalized  this  word,  as  we  generally  do,  by  altenng 
its  termination,  but  we  have  borrowed  it,  whole  and  entire,  jiut 
as  it  is,  fram  the  Greek.  But  how  came  the  Greeks  by  it! 
Thua.  They  had  a  very  good  word  sigoiiying  to  see.  It  vu 
eido,  sometimes  written  ido,  and  Bonietime»  etdeo,  prououiiced  in 
English  ido  or  ideu.  They  had  also  a  general  term  significftive 
of  all  the  various  matters  which  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
universe.  It  was  ckreiaa,  a  word  eqiiivalcut  with  our  wnnl 
liung.  But  most  of  these  chrtmata — these  tlungs,  at  least  those 
with  which  the  Greeks  were  acquainti^d,  can  be  recognised  by 
the  sense  of  feeling  as  well  as  by  that  of  sight.  For  instance, 
we  can  see  a  horse,  but  then  we  can  feel  liJm  also.  The  word 
horse  conveys  to  the  mind  not  only  the  figure  of  a  boi-ac,  but 
many  other  attributes  which  belong  to  a  horae — weight  and 
substance  (as  we  call  theui)  amongst  the  number.  But  the 
Greeks,  when  they  began  to  philosophise,  wanted  a  word,  that 
is,  a  name  for  what  they  could  sec  and  sec  only — a  name  for 
that  which  they  could  see,  but  could  neither  feel,  hear,  taste, 
nor  smell.  They  wanted  a  name  for  the  shape,  figure,  or 
appearance  of  a  thing  wholly  irrespective  of  its  substance, 
weight,  or  solidity.  When  I  look  at  the  wall  of  this  room,  I  do 
not  sec  the  wall,  because  the  wall  is  covered  with  plaster  and 
hidden  from  my  view.  Neither  do  1  sec  the  plaster,  Ikcsusc 
the  plaster  is  covered  with  paper.  But  I  do  not  sec  the  ]iaper, 
for  it  is  covered  with  what  we  call  color.  But  color  does  not 
reside  in  the  paper,  it  resides  in  the  rays  of  light  which  are 
reflected  from  the  paper ;  and  when  you  take  the  light  away,  1 
see  nothing  at  all.  Tlic  light — the  differently  colored  rays  of 
light,  blended  together  so  as  to  form  every  possible  shade  of 
what  we  call  color — is  all  that  wc  can  see — is  all  Uiat  e\er  ha« 
been  seen  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  We  ascertain  the 
exittewe  of  material  things  solely  by  our  sense  of  fccliug.     The 
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tje  does  not  give  us  one  iota  of  information  on  the  subject. 

Bat  I  can  hardly  expect  you  to  understand  this  just  yet^  for  I 

am  perfectly  certain  that  you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  that 

eommonest  of  all  words^  the  word  tUn^.     I  should  think  you 

mist  have  used  this  word  thinff  some  hundreds  of  times  every 

daj  for  the  last  forty  years^  and  yet^  I  say^  I  am  certain  that  you 

do  not  know  its  meanings  and  probably  never  thought  of  asking 

yonraelf  whether  it  have  any  meaning  at  all.     And  yet  it  has  an 

exedlent  meaning  of  its  own^  as  every  word  must  have.    Neither 

do  yoa  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  matter  and  existence, 

and  I  cannot  stop  just  now  to  explain  them.     Still  I  think  a 

little  reflection  may  convince  you  that  we  really  see  nothing  but 

I^t.    If  you  remove  the  hght  you  can  see  nothing — everything 

in  the  room  seems  to  have  vanished — ^they  may  be  still  there  or 

they  may  not — ^you  know  nothing  about  the  matter — ^the  chairs 

and  tables  are  to  you  as  though  they  had  never  been.     You 

remember  that  they  were  in  the  room  before  the  light  was 

eidaded,  and  your  reason  assures  you  that  they  could  not  have 

been  removed  without  detection  by  your  other  senses — ^your 

hearings  for  instance.     But  for  all  that  your  eyes  can  tell  you 

about  the  matter^  they  may  have   every  one   of  them  been 

removed.     When  the  hght  is  restored,  its  rays  strike  against 

every  object,  and  are  reflected  from  every  point  of  each  object 

back  again  to  your  eyes,  and  form  minute  pictures  of  them  on 

that  part  of  your  eyes  called  the  retina.     This  retina  is  a  Uttle 

lookiDg-glass,  in  which  your  brain   perceives  the   pictures  of 

surrounding  objects,  just  as  you  perceive  the  picture  of  your  face 

in  your  shaving-glass.     The  reason  why  objects  appear  to  you 

of  their  natural  size,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  the 

pictures  drawn  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  you  may  easily  learn 

by   referring  to   toy  work  on  optics.     What   enables   us  to 

distinguish  one  object  from  another  is  their  variety  of  color. 

One  object  possesses  the  property  of  reflecting,  that  is,  sending 

back  to  the  eye  only  those  particular  rays  which,  being  blended 

together,  form  the  color  which  we  call  brown — as,  for  instance,  a 

mahogany  chair — and  of  absorbing  all  the  other  rays.    Another 

object,  as,  for  instance,  the  wall  against  which  that  mahogany 

chair  stands,  has  the  property  of  returning  to  the  eye  only  those 
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raya  of  light  whose  blended  eolora  form  what  we  call  Frend 
gray.  This  difference  of  color  enables  us  to  distin^sh  tlit 
chair  from  the  wall.  But  if  both  chair  and  wall  were  of  exactly 
the  same  color,  and  if  the  light  fell  upon  them  everywhere  sliki 
BO  as  to  form  no  shadow,  then  the  chair  would  seem  to  rcsolvt 
itself  into  the  wrII,  aod  we  could  not  distinguish  it  from  the 
wall,  and  coidd  not  know  that  there  was  a  chair  there.  We 
could  no  more  sec  the  chwr  than  we  could  sec  a  drawing  maife 
on  paper,  which  paper  was  of  exactly  the  same  color  with  the 
materials  used  in  making  the  drawing.  If  you  make  a  perfectly 
black  mark  on  a  piece  of  perfeclhj  black  paper,  with  a  piece  of 
perfectly  black  chalk,  can  you  see  it  ?  Certainly  not.  But  the 
mark  is  there  nevertheless.  This  jiroves  incontestibly  that  what 
we  aee  are  merely  differently  colored  rays  of  light. 

I  have  in  my  study  a  table  made  of  common  deal  wood.  But 
it  is  veneered  with  a  veneering  of  mahogany,  about  one  sbtteenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that  in  looking  at 
this  deal  table,  you  can  only  sec  the  mahogany  veneering. 
Now,  imagine  this  veneering  to  be  in  thickness  only  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch— or  thousanth — or  millionth — or  ten 
millionth — it  is  equally  manifest  that  you  could  still  sec  only 
the  veneering,  and  not  the  deal  table  which  is  beneath  it. 
You  may  continue  to  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  veneering, 
in  your  mind,  until  it  really  has  no  more  substance  than  has  a 
ray  of  light.  Still  it  is  equally  manifest  that  you  can  see  the 
veneering,  and  nothing  but  the  veneering,  however  thin  it  may 
be.  Very  well — this  is  precisely  the  case  with  every  object  in 
nature.  Everything  is  veneered  with  a  veneering — not  of 
mahogany — but  of  colored  light.  And  it  is  this  veneering,  and 
nothing  but  this  veneering,  which  we  see.  If  you  ask  me,  how 
I  know  this?  in  the  words  of  Locke,  I  "send  you  to  j-our 
senses  to  be  informed."  Go  and  try.  Remove  this  veneering 
—that  is,  exclude  every  particle  of  light,  and  then  tell  me  what 
you  can  see.  Literally,  positively,  and  absolutely  nothing — no 
more  than  you  could  if  nothing  renlly  existed.  It  is  tme, 
when  you  have  removed  the  veneering  of  mahogany  you  can  see 
the  deal  table.  But  that  is  because,  when  you  have  removed 
the  veneering  of  mahogany,   you  have  made  room   for  and 
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adiDitted  the  reneering  of  light.  But  now  treat  the  Teneering 
of  light  aa  you  treated  the  veneering  of  mahogany — that  is, 
remove  it — remove  the  light — and  what  has  become  of  your 
table  ?  It  is  gone.  It  has  vaoiahed.  You  cannot  see  it.  Nor 
have  you  any  possible  means  of  knowing  whether  it  be  really 
gone,  or  whether  it  be  still  there,  but  by  testimony — the 
testimony  of  another  sense — the  sense  of  feeling.  There  is  a 
curtain  of  colored  light  Itanging  before  every  object  in  creation 
which  conceals  all  things  from  our  vision.  Wc  can  see  the 
curtain,  but  if  we  attempt  to  raise  it  in  order  to  peep  behind  it, 
behold  \  all  things  have  vanished,  and  we  can  see  nothing  at  aU. 
Or  it  would  be  more  analogous  to  say,  that  every  object  in 
nature  is  wrapt  up  in  a  garment  of  colored  light  which  accurately 
fits  it  at  every  point ;  and  that,  when  this  garment  is  removed, 
we  can  see  nothing.  You  would  be  ready  to  swear  that  you  see 
yonder  marble  bust  of  Napoleon.  But  if,  unknown  to  you, 
some  cunning  artizan  were  to  envelope  it  entirely  in  a  fine 
marhUd  pnper,  the  exact  counterpart,  in  all  appearance,  to  the 
real  marble  which  you  now  suppose  you  see,  you  would  he 
equally  ready  to  swear  that  you  saw  the  marble.  \^'hercas  it  is 
evident,  in  that  case,  you  would  only  see  its  garment  ot  paper — 
just  as,  in  reahty,  you  now  only  see  its  garment  of  bght.  The 
things  which  make  up  the  universe  never  have  been  aud  never 
will  be  seen.  We  can  see  nothing  but  light.  But  we  can  feel 
them.  It  is  our  feeling  and  memory  which  prevent  us  from 
breaking  our  faces  against  posts.  I  could  never  know  that  a 
post  could  hurt  me,  or  obstruct  my  path,  if  I  had  not  felt  it,  or 
something  like  it,  and  recollected  it. 

As  colored  light,  therefore,  ia  all  that  I  can  see,  and  as  this  is 
tiot  a  substance,  commonly  so  called,  and  cannot  offer  any 
reaiatance  to  a  moving  body,  I  should  not  know  but  that  I  could 
walk  through  that  wall  just  as  easily  as  I  can  walk  through  the 
shadow  of  a  house,  or  of  a  tree,  if  it  were  not  for  the  information 
which  1  have  derived  from  my  other  sense,  viz.  of  feeling.  For 
all  the  information  to  the  contrary  which  my  eyes  can  give  me, 
I  could  just  as  easily  and  safely  walk  through  a  stone  wall,  or 
upon  the  surface  of  still  water,  as  I  could  through  a  cloud  of 
wdke  <»  upon  the  aurface  of  a  sheet  of  ice.     My  eyes  can  and 
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do  tell  me  nothing  to  the  contrary.  For  we  cannot  see  citW 
weight,  substance,  sohdity,  or  resistance.  We  can  oDlylcamw 
understand  these  from  tlie  sunBC  of  feeding.  All  that  ne  on 
see  is  figure,  shape,  extension,  &c.,  although  experience  always 
causes  us  to  connect  in  our  minds,  these  notions  with  the  otba 
notions  of  weight,  Bohdity,  subatance,  &c. 

The  Greeks,  I  say,  wanted  a  word  to  express  this  appearaacei 
likeness,  figure,  or  representation  of  things,  wholly  iudcpendent 
of  the  things  themselves.  In  fact,  tht'y  wanted  a  aame  fur 
the  ghosts  of  tilings — apparitions  of  things  which  can  be  seen, 
but  not  felt — so  they  made  this  word  idea  out  of  the  word  eidto, 
to  see.  As  eideo,  then,  signifies  to  see,  and  properly  to  see 
only,  idea  signifiea  that  which  can  be  seen,  and  seen  only.  It  i» 
exactly  equivalent  with  our  words  similitude,  appearance,  figure, 
likeness.  I  think  it  was  the  Greek  philosopher  Plato,  who  fiist 
used  this  word  to  ijidicate  those  likenesses  of  things  which  ejdst 
in  the  mind — those  phantasmata,  for  instance,  which  we  see  in 
our  dreams.  "  Plato  appears  to  have  conceived  of  the  divine 
principle  as  distinct,  not  merely  frem  matter,  but  from  the 
efiicicnt  cause,  and  as  eternally  containing  within  itself  ideas  of 
intelligible  forms,  which,  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the 
divine  essence,  have  in  themselves  a  real  existence,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  visible  world,  were,  by  the  energy  of  the 
efficient  cause,  united  to  matter  to  produce  sensible  bodies. 
These  ideas,  Plato  defines  to  be  the  peculiar  natures  of  things, 
or  essences  as  such ;  and  asserts  that  they  always  remain  the 
same,  without  beginning  or  cud."  So  that  Plato's  ideas  were  a 
sort  of  skeletons  to  be  filled  up  with  matter.  Plato  is  gcnendly 
considered  an  exceedingly  difficult  Greek  author — it  is  hard  to 
understand  him.  And  well  it  may !  But  I  say  it  is  just  ks 
difficult  to  understand  him  when  translated  into  plain  English, 
as  it  is  in  the  original  Greek,  for  in  both  instances  it  is 
impossible.  Plato  did  not  understand  himself.  If  he  had,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  otbcia  to  understand  him  also ;  for 
"when  the  waters  are  clear  it  is  easy  to  see  to  the  bottom." 
In  Plato's  conception  of  the  nature  of  things,  his  doctrinea  of 
ideas,  intelligible  forms,  essences,  &c.,  there  is  Dot  a  whit  more 
sense  than  there  is  in  the  braying  of  an  ass.     But  the  divine 
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Broad-slioaldera — ^for  Plato's  original  name  was  Aristocles^  and 
lie  got  the  name  of  Plato  from  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders^  and 
the  other  name^  Divine,  from  his  supposed  wisdom — ^but  the 
Divine  Plato,  I  say,  is  not  the  only  philosopher  who  has  written 
vast  quantities  of  sheer  nonsense  about  ideas,  essences,  sub- 
stances, qualities,  &c.  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  the  immortal 
Locke  himself.  Bishop  Berkeley,  Dugald  Stuart,  David  Hume, 
with  heaps  upon  heaps  of  other  men  of  great  erudition,  and 
nnqnestionable  talent,  have  all  written  mountains  upon  moun- 
tains of  the  most  pure,  unqualified,  unadulterated  nonsense 
upon  the  same  subjects.  To  these,  Locke  forms  an  exception ; 
fSor  in  Aif  bushel  of  chaff  there  is  a  single  grain  of  wheat, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  others.  And  why  have 
these  learned  and  talented  men  written  so  very  absurdly  upon 
these  fliabjects.  Simply  and  solely  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  meanings  of  the  words  they  used.  Because  they  did 
not  understand  the  nature  and  use  of  language. 

I  understand  Sir  Graves  C.  Haughton,  author  of  an  inval- 
uable Sanscrit  dictionary,  has  published  a  work  on  these 
subjects ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

B. 

But  if  so  many  learned  and  clever  men  have  written  so  much 
nonsense,  and  all,  except  Locke,  nothing  but  nonsense,  about 
these  same  ideas,  how  shall  I  assure  myself  that  what  you  are 
about  to  say  will  not  be  nonsense  too  ? 

A. 

A  very  shrewd,  sensible,  and  proper  question — and  one 
which  shows  you  are  not  asleep.  But  I  have  an  answer  ready — 
an  answer  which  would  satisfy  even  Pyrrho  himself,  who  doubted 
of  everything — and  it  is  this:  because  you  shall  understand  me, 
because  every  man  shall  understand  me,  from  the  homy-handed 
tiller  of  the  soil  up  to  the  acute  and  highly  educated  metaphy- 
«cd  logician.  Your  very  errand  boy  shall  understand  me, 
because  what  I  say  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  common  sense 
of  all  mankind,  and  not  in  opposition  to  it,  like  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  wrote  a  book  expressly  in  order  to  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  real  in  nature ;  but  that  all  things  are  merely 
ideal,  and  that  the  chairs  and  tables  in  his  house  were  not  really 
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chairs  and  tables,  but  only  their  ghosts.  Of  this  book  DaTiil 
Hume,  the  acutest  metaphysician  that  ever  lived,  aaid,  thai 
"though  nobody  coidd  believe  it,  yet  nobody  could  disprove  it." 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  did  disprove  it  though,  by  kicking  his  foot 
against  a  stone,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  wisest  and  most 
sensible  argument  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ever  used.  I  firmly 
believe  the  most  abstruse  scienees,  algebra,  trigonometry, 
fluxions,  are  all  equally  level  with  the  capacity  of  the  commonest 
ploughman,  were  they  properly  explained  to  him  ;  although  he 
might  not  have  education  enough  to  enable  him  to  write  hi) 
own  name,  or  to  read  it  when  printed.  The  only  inlets  to  every 
species  of  knowledge  are  the  senses.  And  what  sense  has  God 
given  to  the  prince  which  he  has  denied  to  the  pedlar  ?  What 
sense  has  be  given  to  the  Gentile  that  he  has  not  given  in  equal 
perfection  to  the  Jew  ?  Is  the  organization  of  the  ploughman'i 
eye  less  perfect  than  that  of  the  philosojihcr  f  Cannot  his  ear* 
hear,  and  his  nerves  feel,  with  as  much  precision  as  those  of  the 
astronomer,  the  geometrician,  and  algebraist  ?  And  what 
sources  of  knowledge  have  these  latter  which  the  ploughman  \a» 
not  ?  I  say  none — none.  The  ploughman  has  his  five  senses, 
and  the  philosopher  has  no  more ;  and  the  five  iicnses  of  the  one 
are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  five  senses  of  the  other.  Has 
the  philosopher  a  larger  brain  than  the  ploughman  ?  Go  open 
their  skulls  and  see.  I  have  seen  the  brains  of  many  a  plough- 
man— or  at  least  of  many  of  the  genus  ploughmen — and  I  also 
saw  the  brain  of  Jeremy  Bentbam — a  great  man,  a  wise  man,  • 
learned  man,  and  a  philosopher.  Wherein  did  they  differ? 
Go  ask  the  plate  wherein  it  differs  from  the  platter.  But  these 
learned  philosophers — these  mathematicians  and  astronomers — 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  like  the  Indian  Brahmans.  They 
talk  of  their  sines  and  co-sInes,  their  segments,  tangents,  radii, 
and  angles.  But  tell  a  ploughman  that  by  their  radii  they  mean 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  spokes  ef  bis  waggon  wheel,  and 
that  an  angle  is  only  another  word  for  the  point  of  his  plough- 
share, and  he  will  understand  them  as  well  as  the  acutest 
]ihilosopbcr  of  them  all.  Will  he  not  ?  The  whole  diflienlty  lie* 
in  the  nature  of  the  words  and  jibrases  used  to  impart  these 
sciences.     And  as  these  arc  not  understood  by  the  teacher,  he 
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csnnot  ecplam  them  to  tlie  pupil ;  and  if  a  pupil  do  not  under- 
stand the  language  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  instruct  him  in 
a  acienee,  how  can  he  hope  to  acquire  the  science  itself  7  Said 
he  not  wdl  and  truly — ^he— Home  Tooke — that  all  sciences  must 
finally  centre  in  the  science  of  language?  That  is  the  true 
miomimffM  of  words  ?  I  say  that  all  real  knowledge  is  but  camman 
seMie,  and  may  be  understood  by  all  who  possess  common  sense^ 
and  that  whatever  is  not  common  sense,  however  it  may  be  digni- 
fied by  learned  terms  and  a  technical  phraseology,  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  common  nonsense.  I  will  give  you  a  hasty  instance 
of  the  troth  of  what  I  have  just  said  about  the  language  of 
aaenee,  in  order  to  impress  it  more  firmly  on  your  mind,  and 
then  return  in  search  of  my  'Most  idea.^'  If  you  say  to  a 
phyaghman:  ''Mr.  Ploughman,  are  you  aware  that  your  hat  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation  V*  he  will  stare  at  you,  and 
answer,  "no.''  But  if  you  say:  "are  you  aware  that,  if  I 
knock  your  hat  off  your  head,  it  will  fall  to  the  ground  V'  he 
will  perfe^y  understand  you  and  answer, "  yes.''  Now  I  affirm 
that  these  two  questions  are  but  simply  one  and  the  same,  only 
put  in  a  different  form  of  language.  And  I  undertake  to  make 
you  as  intimately  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  ideas,  and  the  whole  sdenoe  of  metaphysics,  that  impenetra- 
ble rock,  which  has  split  the  skulls  and  confounded  the  wits  of 
the  philosophers  of  all  countries  and  all  ages,  as  you  are  with  the 
nature  of  the  commonest  objects  in  this  room — say  the  poker  and 
tongs.    Observe,  I  say,  as  well,  not  better.    Will  this  satisfy  you  ? 

B. 

Perfectly. 

A. 

I  must  insist,  however,  on  being  allowed  to  travel  on,  step  by 
step,  in  my  ovni  way.  The  noblest,  the  most  useful  trees,  and 
those  which  live  the  longest,  are  usually  those  which  are  of  the 
slowest  growth.  By  the  way,  if  you  will  remind  me  (for  other- 
wise I  shall  probably  forget  it)  when  I  come  to  speak  more 
connectedly  and  particularly  of  the  meanings  of  words,  I  will 
show  you  how  the  dead  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  may  be 
acquired  in  an  incredibly  short  time — certainly  in  a  less  number 
of  months  than  the  usual  number  of  years  now  devoted  to  them. 
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The  word  idea,  I  have  ahowD,  properly  signifies  figiire,  hkcnett, 
or  appearance.  These  are  English  words  exactly  equivaleul 
with  the  Greek  word  idea.  Now  siDce  we  have  Euglish  words 
exactly  equivalent  with  this  heathen  word  idea — English  words 
which  all  Englishmen  understand — for  instance,  the  word 
likeness — why  did  not  Locke,  who  wrote  a  great  book  all  about 
ideas — why  did  not  Locke,  I  say,  use  one  of  these  same  good  old 
English  words  which  we  all  understand  ?  Wliat  did  he  want 
with  a  heathenish  Greek  word  ?  Why  did  he  take  the  trouble 
to  sail  all  the  way  up  the  MeditciTanean,  in  order  to  bring  home 
this  foreigner  whom  nobody  wanted,  and  nobody  knew  ?  He 
surely  would  not  have  done  this  without  aonic  strong  motive  t 
Men  arc  always  actuated  by  some  motive,  although  tfaey  are 
frequently,  indeed  almost  always,  themselves  unacquainted  with 
that  motive.  This  was  Locke's  case.  Locke  bad  an  excellent 
reason  fur  using  a  Greek  word,  although,  to  do  bim  justice,  1 
verily  believe  he  was  not  himself  aware  of  it.  Had  Locke  used 
the  plain  English  word  likeness,  the  miscbiel'  of  it  would  have 
been,  that  every  one  would  have  understood  it !  Had  he  used 
the  word  likeness,  Locke  himself  could  not  have  helped  undcr- 
gtanding  himself.  He  must  then  infallibly  have  known  when  he 
was  writing  nonsense,  and  when  he  was  writing  sense.  Bat  in 
this  case,  as  no  man  would  knowingly  write  mere  nonsense,  he 
must  have  finished  his  book  ut  tbe  end  of  hia  eightieth  page, 
instead  of  carrying  it  on  to  seven  hundred  and  eleven.  Ue 
must  have  given  up  nineteen  twentieths  of  bis  hypothesis.  What 
philosopher  can  be  expected  to  submit  to  this  ?  But  what  wa* 
be  to  do  ?  If  he  used  the  word  likeness,  his  readers,  nnd  bis 
own  common  sense,  would  be  constantly  annoying  him  witli 
impertinent  questions.  "Likeness  of  wfutl?"  "Likeness  of 
what?"  tbey  would  cry.  Locke  was  fully  awai-e  that  he  would 
have  very  often  indeed  found  it  iuipossible  to  explain  this 
"  what,"  although  he  also  felt  that  he  would  he  hound  to  do  so. 
At  this  rate — that  is,  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  write  nothing 
but  what  he  could  liimseli'  understand  and  explain  to  others — 
his  book  would  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  pamphlet  of  eighty 
pages,  unworthy  the  name  and  repetition  of  a  learned  philosopher 
— I  mean  for  its  bulk.     I  say,  for  its  bulk — for  these  eighty 
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jwgesy  whidi  form  the  single  grain  of  wheat  in  Locke's  bushel 
oi  chaffy  contain  truths  of  immense  importance  to  knowledge^ 
and  have  immortalized  their  author  as  a  brilliant  exception  to 
aD  other  metaphysicians.  But  if  Locke  had  used  a  word  of  a 
dear  and  definite  meaning  which  could  not  be  mistaken,  he  must 
hanre  been  compelled,  on  all  occasions,  to  make  his  hypothesis 
yidd  and  bend  to  the  fixed  meaning  of  that  word.  But  he  did 
not  like  to  see  his  hypothesis  warped  and  bent  to  the  meaning  of 
a  wordy  bnt  he  wanted  a  word  whose  accommodating  meaning 
would  bend  this  way  or  that — ^hither  and  thither — ^any  way,  in  fact 
in  order  to  accommodate  itself  to  his  hypothesis.  So  he  chose  the 
Greek  word  idea,  which,  not  being  clearly  or  definitely  understood 
either  by  himself  or  his  readers,  might,  at  any  and  all  times,  be 
taken  to  mean  anything  or  nothing,  just  as  his  hypothesis 
required.  When  his  hypothesis  was  in  good  health,  it  (the  word 
Uka)  had  a  very  good  and  definite  meaning,  viz.,  likeness.  But 
whenever  his  hypothesis  fell  sick  of  an  idea  in  this  sense,  and 
seemed  likely  to  die,  he  administered  a  dose  of  physic  to  the  word, 
purged  away  this  unwholesome  meaning,  and  so  set  his  hypo- 
thesis on  its  legs  again. 

It  is  really  wonderfuDy  curious  to  observe  how  readily  the 
wisest  men  do  impose  upon  their  own  understandings  I  Locke, 
with  the  view  of  making  his  readers  clearly  acquainted,  as  he 
supposed,  with  what  he  meant  by  the  word  idea,  imitated  the 
mathematicians,  and,  as  Bacon  advises  all  philosophers  to  do,  set 
down  at  a  very  early  part  of  his  book  a  definition  of  what  he 
himself  meant  by  that  word.  I  have  already  shown  you  what 
the  word  really  means,  which  Locke  also  admits  in  his  definition. 
Bnt  one  meaning  was  not  enough  to  keep  his  hypothesis  in  good 
health.  Accordingly  his  definition  of  the  word  makes  it  mean 
anything  and  everything.  These  are  his  words :  '^  Whatever 
the  mind  perceives,''  (that  is,  sees)  "  in  itself,  or  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception,"  (which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
the  same  thing)  '^  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  an 
idea,''  Now  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  according  to  this  definition^ 
that  either  the  whole  universe  is  composed  of  nothing  but  ideas, 
as  Bishop  Berkeley  asserted,  or  else  the  word  idea  means  any- 
thing and  everything  which  the  universe  contains  ;   for  there  is 
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nothing  in  the  nnivprso  tUat  may  not  be  made  the  "object  of 
thought,"  and,  according  to  Locke,  whatever  can  be  the  imme- 
diate object  of  thought  is  an  idea.  For  instance,  pain  may  be 
an  immediate  object  of  thought.  Pain,  therefore,  according  11 
Locke,  ia  an  idea.  To  talk,  therefore,  of  the  "idea  of  pain,"  ii 
the  aame  thing  as  to  talk  of  the  "  idea  of  an  idea"  !  hockt 
could  only  escape  from  this  by  making  the  word  signify  o 
thing  in  one  place,  and  another  in  another.  But  some  readeflL 
not  knowing  clearly  what  the  word  idea  means,  and  taking  ' 
granted  that  the  phrase  "  idea  of  an  idea"  must  mean  somethif 
or  other,  although  they  could  not  e.icactly  see  what — I  say,  mm 
readers  there  are  who  might  perhaps  pass  over  even  this  cipM 
sion  without  much  wincing.  But  had  Locke  used  the  iron 
likeness— had  he  talked  of  the  "  likeness  of  a  likeness" — lu* 
ven  and  earth  !  who  could  endure  it  ? 

But  he  could  never  have  persuaded  his  readers  to  believe  thll 
the  word  likeness  signified  all  this,  and  yet  it  signifies  foil  ■ 
much  as  the  word  idea  does.  People  will  read,  and  even  pniai 
a  book,  if  they  be  not  compelled  to  understand  it.  Sut  if  jM 
compel  them  to  understand  it  by  using  plain  words,  iA 
meanings  cannot  be  mistaken,  then  they  will  insist  upon  havi 
sense,  and  not  nonsense.  Thus  they  would  read  the  phr 
"  idea  of  softness"  with  all  possible  complacency,  but  had  Locfc 
written  "likeness  of  softness,"  they  would  have  been  very  apt  t 
cavil  at  it  as  unintelligible.  Although,  therefore,  Locke  1 
defined  what  he  means  by  the  word  idea,  he  means  so  mi 
things  that,  whenever  his  hypothesis  gets  into  a  scrape  and  aco 
in  danger  of  being  taken  in  the  fact — caught  tripping — thi 
are  always  plenty  of  back  doors  standing  ready  open  for  her  i 
escape  through. 

But  whatever  these  ideas,  or  likenesses,  or  appearances,  I 
skeleton  forms  may  be,  let  ns  see  how  we  come  by  them. 
-  This  question  Locke  has  put  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  noi 
and  for  ever.  He  has  proved  incontestibly  that  we  acquire  all  n 
ideas  through  the  medium  of  our  senses — that  there  are  and  cai 
'be  no  such  things  as  innate  ideas — that  is,  ideas  bom  with  m 
and  in  us,  as  a  part  of  our  nature.  He  has  fmther  proved  thi 
all  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  these  ideas,  and  thereon 
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.  all  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  evidence  of  our 


Pardon  me  a  moment,  I  remember  that  a  short  time  after 
four  critique  on  Lord  Brougham's  Theology  was  publiahed  in 
E  Metropolitan  Magazine,  in  which  you  asserted,  as  you  have 
ne  DOW,  that,  according  to  Locke,  we  derive  all  our  ideas  from 
ir  aenses — I  was  in  company  with  a  gentleman  who  remarked 
Kt  liocke  docs  not  say  that  all  our  ideas  come  to  us  through 
e  windows  of  our  senses. 

A. 
I  have  not  said  that  Locke  did  say  so.  I  do  not  now  say  that 
[locke  said  so,  or  wrote  so, — I  only  say  that  Locke  proved  it  to 
J.  He  did  not  know  it — he  did  not  mean  to  do  it — but  he 
3id  it  nevertheless.  His  case  was  the  case  of  many.  In  proving 
■rhat  he  wished  to  prove,  he  proved  more  than  he  intended.  I 
not  know  who  this  gentleman  is,  or  was,  but  whoever  he 
may  be,  he  must  have  read  pretty  much  as  a  parrot  would  read 
if  parrots  could  be  taught  to  read  at  all.  This  gentleman  did 
not  read  Locke's  book,  he  only  read  Locke.  He  did  not  weigh 
the  sense  of  Locke's  doctrines  in  the  balance  of  his  own  under- 
standing. He  only  read  Locke's  words,  as  a  parrot  might  do, 
and  took  the  sense  fur  granted.  All  he  knows,  therefore,  about 
Locke's  book  is  what  a  child  would  know  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  get  the  work  by,  heart.  He  knows  whether  Locke  said 
this,  or  did  not  sat/  that,  but  whether  what  Locke  said  was 
right  or  wrong,  is  a  matter  which  he  seema  willing  to  allow  is 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  his  comprehension.  Your  friend 
lemiuds  me  of  the  disciplea  of  Pythagoras.  When  they  were 
questioned  about  any  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines, — whenever 
ihey  were  asked  to  give  a  reason  for  their  belief — the  invariable 
answer  was,  "aulas  epha" — "ipse  dixit" — "Pythagoras  said  so." 
There  was  no  replying  to  an  argument  like  this — it  settled  all 
disputes,  and  silenced  all  doubts.  It  was  a  court  of  conscience 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  It  was  what  the  amiable  Mr. 
Richard  Swiveller  would  call  an  "  undeniable  staggerer."  But 
tbia  is  not  the  way  to  read  a  book.  When  men  read  a  work 
they  shotdd  not  care  to  know  whether  it  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
a2 
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Locke,  or  Mr.  Stocke,  or  by  Mr.  the-man-in-lh^-moon.  They  are 
only  concerned  with  the  book,  and  nothing  but  the  book.  If 
what  the  book  contains  be  clearly  evident  to  the  reader's  ^eaxt, 
or  irreconcilable  to  hia  senses,  the  name  of  the  author  caanot 
make  it  otherwise.  We  never  think  of  walking  with  other  raen'i 
legs,  nor  of  tying  our  cravats  with  other  men's  fingers — tbea 
why  should  we  ever  think  of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes,  orrf 
hearing  with  other  men's  ears  ?  I  have  five  capital  truth -telling 
senses  of  my  own,  a  clear  unclouded  eye,  an  excellent  pair  of 
ears,  and  a  palate  so  judicious  that  I  can  tell  in  n  moment  4» 
difference  between  the  flavour  of  a  roasted  duck  and  a  goo» 
berry  pie.  ^Vhat  occasion  have  I,  therefore,  to  borrow  &i 
senses  of  another  man  ?  If  what  I  see  in  a  book  be  in  accorf- 
ance  with  the  evidence  of  my  five  senses,  I  will  believe  it  thoi^ 
an  idiot  write  it.  But  if  what  I  see  contradict  the  cvidenceof 
my  senses,  I  wiH  not  believe  it,  though  it  be  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  seventeen  thousand  philosophers.  For  wLat  is  the  affile 
of  an  instructor  of  men  ?  Is  it  to  invent,  to  make,  to  oott 
things  which  before  had  no  existence?  No — certainly  not;  « 
human  creature  can  do  this.  All  that  the  wisest  have  done^  cr 
can  ever  do,  is  to  discover  truths  which  existed  before,  but 
whose  existence  was  not  known.  But  when  tliry  have  £»■ 
covered  these  truths,  (as  they  are  called)  and  shov-n  them  to 
mankind,  mankind  is  as  well  able  to  judge  whether  they  be 
truths  or  not  as  those  who  discovered  them.  It  is  the  office  of 
a  philosopher  to  dig  as  it  were  into  the  earth  in  search  of 
treasures.  But  when  he  has  found  a  treasure,  and  brouj^t  it 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  placed  it  on  its  surface  ^Am 
all  men  can  see  it,  then,  in  judging  whether  it  be  rcaHy  mi 
truly  a  treasure  or  not,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  using  my  mm 
senses,  and  not  the  senses  of  the  philosopher  who  discovered  it. 
And  if  a  philosopher  dig,  aud  dig,  and  dig,  and  at  last  turn  up  a 
heavy  something,  and  then  desire  me  to  behold  and  admire  the 
fine  brilliant  ingot  of  pure  gold  which  he  has  discovered — and  if 
I  look,  and  look,  and  look  with  all  the  eyes  1  have,  but  can  see 
nothing  but  a  great  black  cinder — shall  I  take  the  philosopher'i 
word  for  it,  and  purchase  it  at  his  own  price  ?  or  shall  I  trust  to 
the  opinion  of  my  own  senses,  and  persist  in  beUeving  it  a  mere 
cinder? 
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B. 

I  am  almost  certain  that  you  have  now  said  more  than  yoa 
intended^  and  more  than  you  can  prove.  You  have  said  that 
die  five  senses  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  understand  the  ab- 
strosest  philosophy  when  properly  explained?  This  is  most 
manifestly  untrue.  For  has  not  a  dog  five  senses  ?  And  are 
they  not  as  acute  and  perfect  as  your  own,  and  even  more  so  ? 

A. 
Indeed  they  are.     But  I  have  never  said  what  you  attribute  to 
me.     I  said  the  five  senses  of  a  ploughman,  not  of  a  dog. 

B. 
Bat  are  not  the  senses  of  both  the  same?  Does  not  a  dog  see, 
hear,  smell,  taste,  and  feel  ? 

A. 
Most  true.     But  is  there  no  other  difference  between  the  two 
animals  ?   Can  they  both  talk  ?   Have  they  both  the  same  num- 
ber of  articulate  sounds  ?    The  same  copious  and  varied  form  of 
language  ?    If  a  dog  happen  to  gnaw  a  particular  herb,  which 
afterwards  gives  him  a  pain  in  the  bowels,  can  he  go  and  tell 
other  dogs  not  to  do  the  same,  because,  if  they  do,  it  will  poison 
them  ?  I  tell  you  that  you  have  not  yet  the  slightest  conception 
how  much  of  our  boasted  wisdom  and  superiority  over  other 
animals  we  owe  solely  to  the  faculty  of  speech.     In  my  work  on 
^Life,  Health,  and  Disease,^'  I  have  already  insisted  a  good  deal 
on  this.     But  I  was  not  then  even  myself  fully  aware  how  great, 
how  stupendous  is  the  debt  which  we  owe.  to  the  organs  of 
speedi.     When  I  come  to  explain  to  you  the  meaning  of  the 
word  thing — ^the  word  he — ^the  word  wori — and  such  words  as 
nAsUtnce,  essence,  existence,  being — I  tell  you  again  you  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  great  is  the  double  debt  which  we  owe  to 
the  faculty  of  speech.     I  say  the  double  debt,  for  there  are  two. 
The  former  is  one  of  gratitude  for  the  immeasurable  superiority 
which  it  has  given  us  over  every  other  living  thing.     The  latter 
is  one  of  deep  execration  for  the  dark  pyramid  of  misery  which 
it  has  piled  upon  so  many  human  hearts, — and  for  having 
planted,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  green  garden  of  God^s  beau- 
tiful earth,  a  upas-tree,  whose  poisonous  branches  extend  into 
every  comer,  and  whose  leaves  drop  palsies  into  the  breasts  of 
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men.     But  I  will  lay  a  worm  to  its  root — a  wona  that  skll 
gnaw  its  fibres,  and  suck  up  its  juices,  and  sap  its  strength,  and 
poison  the  very  life-springs  of  "  this  all-Itlasting  tree  ;"  and  in 
the  fulness  of  time  its  leaves  and  its  branches  shall  wither 
die,  and  the  earth  shall  be  no  more  overshadowed  with 
luxuriant  horrors.     For  I  am  about  to  erect  the  temple, 
raise  the  altar,  for  which  Locke  cleared  the  ground,  and  H( 
Tooke  laid  the  foundation.     And  the  temple  shall  be  en 
five  doors,  and  lighted  by  five  windows,  and  its  roof 
supported  by  five  columns.     And  round  the  altar  shall 
five  virgins  arrayed  iu  the  purest  white,  with  every  one  a 
of  pure  gold  in  her  hand.     And  the  temple  shall  be  caDt 
temple  of  Knowledge,  and  the  altar  the  altar  of  Speech, 
every  one  who  sacrifices  iu  tliis  temple,   shall  lay  hii 
this  altar.     And  no  man's  offering  shall  be  accepted,  and 
in  the  treasure  chamber  of  the  temple,  until  it  shall  hai 
tried  in  the  golden  crucibles  of  the  \-irgins.     But  let 
to  Locke's  "  origin  of  ideas." 

liOcke  divided  all  ideas  into  two  great  classes — viz, 
which  come  to  us  through  our  senses,  and  those  which  wc  j** 
out  of  these  by  reflection — or,  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it,  by  ^ 
mind  bending  hack  upon  itself  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  its  o«n 
operations.  In  another  place  he  explains  this  word  ri^fieclion, 
by  saying,  that  it,  riz,  the  mind,  "  turns  its  i-iew  inward  npoa 
itself,  observes  its  own  actions,  takes  front  thence  other  Utai, 
which  are  as  capable  to  be  the  objects  of  its  contemplation,  « 
any  of  those  it  received  from  foreign  things."  Elsewhere  be 
likens  the  mind  of  a  newly-born  infant  to  a  blank  sheet  tf 
white  paper,  ready  to  receive  the  impressionsto  be  presently  mwlt 
npon  it  by  the  external  objects  by  which  the  child  is  8urroimded> 
In  the  passage  above,  and  in  those  others  to  which  I  have  jiut 
alluded,  Locke  manifestly  speaks  of  the  mind,  the  operatiaia  fi 
the  mind,  ideas,  and  conteinplalion,  as  four  distinct  and  different 
things.  Now  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  nature  ot 
that  mind  which  is  wholly  destitute  of  ideas — the  mind  to 
instance  of  an  infant  newly-born — or  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week,  i 
month,  before  it  is  bont  ?  He  speaks,  too,  of  contemplation  U  ■ 
something  distinct  from  ideas,  but  yet  giving,  or  helping  to  gin, 
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rise  to  ideas.  Here  i^^  firsts  a  mind;  secondly^  a  mind  which 
eantemplates ;  and  thirdly,  certain  objects  of  that  contemplation, 
Tis.  ideas.  He  speaks  of  the  mind,  too,  first,  as  a  blank  sheet 
dT  paper,  having  nothing  to  do  but  passively  to  receive  ideas. 
HofW  can  this  blank  sheet  of  paper  contemplate  P  He  then 
q^eaks  of  the  mind  as  though  it  were  an  elastic  body  which  can 
lie  ^  bent  back  upon  itself.^'  But  even  an  elastic  body  cannot 
lie  bent  back  upon  itself — ^but  only  one  part  of  it  can  be  bent 
upon  another  part.  Can  the  mind  therefore  be  divided 
parts  ?  But  he  says  it,  bends  back,  that  is,  reflects  upon 
in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  ideas  which  it  has  received 
from  the  senses,  and  that  from  this  bending  back  it  obtains 
Mer  ideas,  viz.  those  of  bending  back,  or  reflection.  But  is 
ttiere  then  some  one  particular  part  of  the  mind  which  is  the 
^  leeeptacle  of  ideas,  and  another  particular  part  which  has  the 
fower  of  seeing,  or  contemplating,  or  peeping  into  that  other 
part  which  contains  the  ideas  ?  He  next  speaks  of  the  mind  as 
of  some  hollow  or  solid  body,  for  he  says,  "  it  turns  its  view 
mward  upon  itself.^'  But  even  a  solid  body  cannot  be  turned 
imoard  upon  itself.  A  part  of  it,  if  it  be  not  too  hard,  may  be 
turned  inward  which  before  was  outward,  but  it  cannot  be  made 
iohe  all  inside  f    He  must  mean,  therefore,  that  a  part  of  the 

\.  Blind  (that  part  which  has  the  power  of  contemplating)  is  turned 
inward  towards  that  other  part  which  holds  the  ideas  !     While 

^. Locke  had  truth  and  common  sense  on  his  side — that  is,  while 

ke  was  proving  that  there  can  be  no  such  things  as  innate^  that 

m,  inborn  ideas,  no  one  could  write  more  intelligibly.     A  child 

or  a  ploughman  may  understand  him.     And  this  is  always  the 

CMe.     If  a  man  understand  himself  he  never  can  possibly  have 

the  slightest  difficulty  in  making  others  imderstand  him.     But 

the  moment  he  quits  the  subject  of  innate  ideas — ^the  moment 

ke  qoits  the  broad  straight  path  of  common  sense,  it  is  exceed- 

inglly  amusing  to  observe  how  he  flounders  about,  plunging  at 

e»cry  step  out  of  the  mud  into  the  mire,  and  every  now  and 

tiien  stopping  a  moment  to  endeavour  to  wipe  the  slough  from 

Ids  feet,  which  has  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  transferring  the 

Bdre  from  his  feet  to  his  hands.     Had  Locke  been  compelled 

to  write  in  the  English  language — ^that  is,  had  he  been  com* 
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pellcd  to  use  only  English  words  so  that  nobody  coold  mistake 
their  meaning — bad  he  been  obliged  to  use  the  English  word 
baek-bending,  instead  of  the  Latin  word  reflexion ;  and  the 
English  word  Ihrough-taMng  instead  of  the  Latin  word  percfp- 
Hon — and  the  Enghsh  word  likeness  instead  of  the  Greek  word 
idea,  he  would  not,  he  could  not,  nobody  could,  have  written  siu^ 
intolerable  trash  as  he  began  and  continued  to  write  the  moment 
tie  had  done  with  that  part  of  his  subject  which  he  underUood, 

He  speaks  of  pain,  and  pleasure,  (which  surely  are  •tufiicienlljr 
real]  and  power,  and  succession,  as  so  many  ideas.  Afterwaidi 
he  speaks  of  the  ideas  of  these  ideas.  So  that  pain  is  but  id 
idea — and  the  idea  of  pain  is  but  the  idea  of  an  idea.  But  »n 
idea  is  the  likeness  of  something.  Pain,  therefore,  according  tt 
Locke,  is  the  likcnesB  of  a  likeness  which  is  like  nothing ;  for  if 
pain  be  but  a  likeness,  what  is  it  like  ?  Again,  be  speaks  of  ideaii 
the  undei'standing,  and  the  mind,  as  three  sejiarate  and  distiod 
things.  For  he  says,  "the  mhid  furnishes  the  underslaitding  vitli 
ideas  of  its  own  operations."  How  can  there  be  a  mind  wilhonl 
an  understanding,  or  an  iinderstanding  without  a  uiind  ?  Ot 
ideas  without  cither  ?  Arc  nut  the  mind  and  the  understanding 
the  same  thing?  And  if  so,  theu  the  passage  will  run  thus:  "the 
mind  furnisbeB  the  mind  with  ideas  of  the  mind's  operations." 

But  the  matter  stood  thus.     He  undertook  to  explain  the 
origin  of  ideas,  after  be  had  proved  that  they  could  not  possibly 
come  to  us  before  we  are  born.     The  senses  immediately  offered 
themselves  to  his  inind,  as  at  least  one  source  of  a  vast  numba 
of  ideas.     But  then  Iioeke  found,  in  the  language  of  his  own 
country,  and  in  all  the  other  languages  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted,   such  words   as  power,   faith,  discerning,   judgment 
reasoning,  thinking,  perception,  &c,   &c.,  and  having  imbibed 
the  notion,  from  the  older  writers  on  language,  that  every  noun 
wa«  the  sign  or  name  of  an  idea ;    and  seeing  at  once  that  thew 
supposed  ideas  which  he  supposed  to  be  represented  by  thoie^ 
words,  could  not  have  come  to  us  either  by  the  nose,  the  cM^fl 
the  eyes,  (ft-  the  month ;    nnd  yet  feehng  assured  that  they  nurffl 
have  come  to  us  by  some  means  or  other,   since  we  arc,  as  ll| 
supposed,  in  possession  of  them — what  was  he  to  do  ?    He  mn^H 
find  a  source  for  those  Fancied  ideas  Bomewhcre  or  other,  IjB 
hook  or  by  ci-ook— so  he  thought  of  this  word  reflection.     AihA 
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having  accustomed  hinuelf  to  talk  of  the  mind  as  tL  material 
substance,  and  connected  it  in  his  mind  with  the  properties  and 
qualities  of  material  substances,  and  thus  hartug,  in  his  own 
miod,  endowed  it  with  the  power  of  looking,  and  feehug,  and 
bending,  he  continued  to  think  of  it  as  thuugh  the  mind  were 
really  a  Uving  and  thinking  animal,  and  capable  of  looking  into 
itself,  as  wc  are  said  to  look  into  our  own  breasts,  when  we 
consult  our  own  thoughts.  Accustomed  to  consider  man  as 
consisting  of  two  parts,  mind  and  matter — and  his  thonghta 
bung  filled  with  these  ideas  when  ht:  was  talking  of  the  mind 
aAnw — about  its  viewing — its  looking  into  itself — its  refiectiry 
Upon  its  own  operations,  &c.  &c.,  he  totally  forgot  that  though 
a  man  consists  of  two  parts,  the  mind  has  but  one,  viz.,  itself. 
It  18  absurd,  therefore,  to  talk  of  the  mind  viewing  itself,  as  it 
voold  be  to  tulkof  an  eye  seeing  itself.  He,  in  fact,  unwittingly 
compares  the  mind  to  that  thinking  compound  called  man, 
which  is  an  absurd  and  impossible  comparison. 

First  of  all  Locke  makes  the  mind  quite  passive,  as  in  the 
ease  of  s  newly-born  infant,  when  he  compares  it  to  a  sheet  of 
paper.  But  by  and  bye  he  is  obliged  to  make  it  active,  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  found  a  source  for  those  ideas  which  he 
caJls  ideas  of  reflection,  because  these,  says  he,  result  from  the 
mind's  own  actions  upon  itself.  But  by  and  bye  it  becomes 
paeaive  again.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  necessary  to  the  health 
of  Locke's  h}'pothesis  that  it  should  be  so.  But  here,  all  at 
vaee,  he  seems  to  become  conscious  that  he  has,  somehow  or 
othef,  got  into  the  mud.  So  he  stops  suddenly,  and  endeavours 
toclean  his  feet  a  little.  "Though  thinking,"  says  he,  "in  the 
propriety  of  the  Enghsh  tongue"  (just  as  though  thinking  was 
not  the  same  all  the  world  over,  let  the  language  or  tongue  be 
what  it  may)  "  signifies  that  »ort  of  operation"  (it  has  come,  you 
vx,  from  an  operation  to  a  sort  of  operation  now)  "  of  the  mind 
ibont  its  ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  active .-  where  it,  with  aorne 
itjree  of  voluntary  attention,  considers  auything.  Fur  in  bare, 
vked  perception,"  (what  sort  of  thing  is  that  ?)  "  the  mind  is 
fvr  the  most  pari"  (he  seems  loth  to  bring  it  out,  but  it  must 
toae) "  pasnve." 
In  one  place  be  calls  perception    on  idea — in  another  place 
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a  facalty.  Id  oae  place  he  says,  "  we  begin  to  have  ideas  whea 
we  begin  to  perceive ;"  but  if  perception  be  itself  ao  idea,  this  is 
only  to  say  that  "  we  begin  to  have  ideas  when  we  begin  to  have 
ideas."  Again,  he  says,  "  but  though  these  two  later  sorts  of 
qualities  are  powers  barely,  and  nothing  but  powers^' — why  he  hw 
told  us  a  dozen  of  times  that  qtialitij  is  an  idea,  and  that  power 
is  an  idea ! — why  docs  he  insult  us  thus  by  telling  us  that  an 
idea  ia  an  idea,  and  nothing  but  au  idea  ?  I  will  tell  you  why— 
simply  because  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  talk  of  resemblances,  and  primary 
qualities,  and  secondary  qualities,  and  qualities  immediately 
perceivable,  and  qualities  mediately  perceivable.  He  says  again, 
"  If  any  one  ask  me  what  this  solidity  is,  I  send  him  to  hii 
senses  to  inform  him."  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  But  why  did  not  Mr. 
Locke  go  to  his  own  senses  for  information  as  to  the  meaning 
of  all  the  other  important  words  which  he  uses  himself?  The; 
are  excellent  counsellors,  these  same  five  senses  of  ours,  arc 
seldom  mistaken,  and  never  lie  if  they  know  it.  ^Miy  ihd  not 
Locke  ask  his  senses  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  space,  for 
instance  ?  or  motion,  or  distance,  or  reflection  ?  ^\Tiy  did  he  not 
ask  hia  ear  whether  it  could  hear  it,  his  eye  whether  it  could 
see  it,  his  nose  whether  it  could  smell,  his  tongue  whether  IM 
could  taste  it  ?  If  they  could  not  tell  him  what  space  is, 
could  and  would  have  told  what  it  is 

Again,  "  These  two,  I  say,  viz.  external,  material  things,  as  IJr 
objects  of  sensation,  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within, 
as  the  objects  of  ryfec/f'on,  are,  tome,  the  onli/ oriffi>ui/s,itcm 
whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings."  Is  not  this  pki 
language  ?  Can  it  be  possibly  mistaken  ? 


It  seems  to  me  perfectly  plai 


A. 


as  UK 
dthin, 

whitS 


Yes — but  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  passage  in  whi 
he  distinctly  tells  us  that  we  have  no  one  idea,  of  what  kind 
soever,  which  does  not  come  into  the  mind  cither  by  sensation 
.  or  reflection.  And  yet,  hear  what  he  says  in  his  first  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  "  I  never  said  that  the  general  idea  of 
substanee  comes  in  by  sensation  or  reflection !" 
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In  another  place,  he  says,  "  It  is  not  iii  the  power  of  the  most 
exalted  wit,  or  enlarged  understanding,  hy  any  quickness  or 
variety  of  thoughts,  to  invent  ut  frame  one  new  single  idea  in  the 
mind,  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  before  mentioned" — that  is, 
reflection  or  sensation.  But  bear  him,  in  bis  letter  to  the 
Bishop.  "  General  ideas,"  says  Locke  to  the  Bishop,  "come  not 
intft  the  mind  by  sen-ation  or  reflection,  but  are  the  creatures  or 
inventions  of  the  understanding !"  If  these  general  ideas  be 
only  a  combination  of  original  simple  ideas,  how  can  they  be 
cruatures  or  inventions,  either  of  the  understanding  or  of  any- 
thing else?  And  if  they  be  not  merely  old,  simple,  original  ideas, 
differently  combined,  then  what  becomes  of  Locke's  assertion 
that  we  get  no  simple  ideas  but  either  through  sensation  or 
reflection,  since  a  general  idea  is  but  a  cluster  of  single  ideas,  as 
a  constellation  is  a  clusterof  stars;  and  yet,  according  tu  Locke, 
"  general  ideas  come  not  into  the  mind  either  by  sensation  or 
reflection."  He  flatly  contradicts 'himself.  It  is  really  wonder- 
ful that  Locke,  who  had  so  keen  an  eye  to  observe  the  verbal 
follies  of  others,  should  not  have  paid  more  attention  to  bis  own 
language.  The  Peripatetic  philosophers  defined  the  idea  of  light 
to  be,  "  the  act  of  per^icuous,  as  far  forth  as  perspicuous." 
Another  definition  of  the  same  school  is,  "the  act  of  a  being  in 
power,  as  far  forth  as  in  power."  Locke  ridicules  this  unmean- 
ing hocus-pocus  language.  "  What  more  exquisite  jai-gon  could 
the  wit  of  men  invent,"  saya  he,  "than  these  definitions?" 
Truly,  it  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  invent  a  jargon  tnore 
exquisite,  but  Locke  himself  has  equalled  it,  though  he  could  not 
surpass  it.  For  instance,  hear  him :  "  Nor  will  any  one  wonder 
that  I  say  these  essences,  or  abstract  ideas,  which  are  the  mea- 
sures of  name,  and  the  boundaries  of  species,  are  the  workmanship 
of  the  understaiuling."  He  then  endeavours  to  show  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  essences,  and  calls  them,  "  the  one  real,  the 
other  nominal."  Now  if  the  word  nominal  mean  anything  at 
all,  it  means  that  that  to  which  it  is  applied  has  no  existence — 
except,  as  we  say,  in  name.  And  the  word  real,  if  it  mean 
anythiog,  means  like  a  thing,  or  having  the  nature  of  a  thing  or 
things.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  essence  which  is  no  essence, 
and  an  essence  which  is  not  an  essence,  but  a  substance.     And 
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with  regard  to  his  "abstract  ideas,"  if  the  word  abntract  r 
anytliing,  it  means  taken  away,  atid  the  phrase  "  abstract  idea," 
therefore,  if  it  mean  anything,  must  and  can  only  mean  an  idea 
abstracted  from,  disconnected  with  cver\thing — produced  by  bo 
substance  or  thing — that  is,  a  sign  which  is  the  sign  of  nothing 
— that  is,  no  sign  or  idea  at  all.  And  these  essences  which  are 
no  essences,  and  these  ideas  which  are  no  ideas,  are  the  work- 
manship of  the  nnderstandiug ! 

But  it  is  idle  to  pursue  and  hunt  down  more  of  these  inanitit 
To  unearth  them  all  would  occupy,  I  verily  believe,  four  or  fi 
thick  volumes.  There  is  scarcely  a  paragraph  in  the  whi 
book,  (which  contains  more  than  seven  hundred  pages)  wlu 
is  not  pregnant  with  a  whole  family  of  the  most  ugly,  misshape 
and  misbegotten  absurdities — always  excepting  that  part  of  | 
work  in  which  he  proves  that  no  ideas  can  be  innate,  and  tl 
few  pages  devoted  to  the  use,  and  abiise,  and  manner  of  sigi 
cation,  and  vital  importance,  of  words. 

It  is  the  aame  with  all  the  others,  from  Plato  and  Ari 

who  wrote  more  than  two  thousand  yeai-a   ago,  down  to  i 

metapLysical  writers    of  the  last   centiuy.     It"  you  have  i 

question    as  to  whether  I  have  quoted  and  dealt  fairly  v 

I  Locke's  book,  when  we  have  finished  our  conversations,  reads 
— that  is,  if  you  can.  You  will  then,  but  not  till  then,  be  ii 
condition  to  detect  these  monstrosities  at  a  glance — not  oaj 
such  as  arc  contained  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understaadl 
but  those  also  which  disfigure  the  pages  of  all  our  philosophill 
writers,  our  essayists,  our  moralists,  our  politicians,  our  politkl 
economists,  and  our  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations. 
Des  Cartes,  who  overthrew  the  Platonic  and  Peiipat 
systems,  in  order  to  erect  one  of  his  own,  not  less  absui 
founded  it  entirely  on  these  words :  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum"- 
that  is;  "I  tlunk,  therefore  1  am."  He  might  just  a 
have  said :  "  1  sneeze,  therefore  the  kettle  boils."  For  he  d 
not  know  tbc  meaning  either  of  tlie  word  thiak,  or  the  word  a 
— or  of  their  Latin,  Greek,  or  French  equivalents.  To  havi 
known  the  meaning  and  true  force  of  these  words  would  hai 
gone  wetl-nigh,  of  itself,  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  his  nei 
system. 
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It  seema  to  me  that  Locke,  who  was  a  very  pious  man,  waa 
puzzled  bow  to  accomit,  if  he  made  the  senses  the  only  inlets  of 
knowledge,  for  that  conviction,  amountinf;;  to  absolute  certainty, 
which  all  men  feel  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme,  omniscient,  all- 
powerfal,  intelbgent  Deity.  I  say  all  men-— for  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  to  doubt  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  doubt 
the  esislLUce  of  one  infinite  being,  supremely  wise  and  good, 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  doubt  that  a  healthy  eye  sees, 
when  its  lids  are  open  to  the  light.  And  it  is  true  that  all  men 
form  to  themselves  ideas  of  God,  but  those  ideas  are  all 
nrccfsarily  only  copies  of  ourselves.  We  necessarily  do  this, 
because  we  could  not  pray  to  him,  we  could  not  thiuk  of  him, 
unless  wc  formed  some  idea  of  him.  We  arrive  at  the  idea  of 
God  by  first  contemplating  the  idea  of  man,  and  then,  divesting 
tlu>  idea  of  its  materiality,  we  endeavour  to  raise  our  thoughts 
n  &r  as  possible  upward  toward  infinite  wisdom  aud  power. 
In  ■  word,  we  invest  our  idea  of  intelligent  man  with  the  infinite 
attributes  of  the  Almighty.  AVe  do  this  manifestly  iu  the  very 
bngnage  of  our  prayers  when  we  beseech  him  to  Iteirr  us,  and  to 
took  down  in  mercy  upon  our  helpless  condition.  In  this 
ianguage  we  plainly  invest  our  idea  of  the  Creator  with  the 
hnman  organs  of  ."teeing  and  hearing.  And  we  are  justified  in 
I  this,  mot  only  by  necessity,  but  by  the  language  of  scripture 
^^ao^here,  and  by  the  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  by 
^HHt  luniself.  But  we  do  not  really  suppose  these  organs  to 
^^^n'my  part  of  the  true  idea  of  God,  but  wc  are  compelled  to 
^BF  Qa»  languf^  because  we  have  no  other.  No  human 
baguage  can  convey  infinite  ideas ;  and  it  is  plain  that  no  finite 
nind  can  contain  an  infinite  idea.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  must 
We  an  exceedingly  limited  and  imperfect  notion  of  the  Deity — 
of  that  tronderful  Being  who  "  atretcheth  out  the  north  over  the 
onpty  place,  and  hangeth  tlie  earth  upon  nothing"— of  that 
incomprehensible  Power  of  whom  Zopher  said :  "  It  is  higher 
than  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ? — deeper  than  hell,  what 
canst  thou  know  ?" — -I  say  his  notion  of  the  boundless  immensity 
of  God's  greatness  must  be  indeed  very  lame  and  imperfect,  who 
thinks  his  own  mind  capable  of  containing  its  idea  or  repre- 
Indeed  in  another  part  of  Locke's  book,  he  bimaelf 
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falla  into  this  same  strain  of  argument.  The  conviction  of  tbc 
cxiatenee  of  a  Gocl  is  an  irrf  sistible  conviction — and  arlaes  &oin 
that  division  of  sensation  which  I  shall  ile<ii^atc  internal 
sensation  or  instinct — and  which  Aristotle  beautifully  calls  the 
"  divinity  which  stirs  within  us ;"  and  which  in  another  plice 
he  says,  "  is  not  reason,  but  something  better." 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  we  can  have  any  ideas,  or  anj 
species  of  knowledge  whatever,  excepting  what  we  derive  from 
our  senses  only.     Locke  himself  says  that  we  get  both  our  ideas 
of  sensation  and  reflection  from  experience ;  and  what  eiperiencc 
we  can  have  excepting  by  our  senses  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.     The   Bev.   Thomas   Kcid,   doctor   of  divinity,  and 
formerly  professor  of  moral   philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  says,  in  his  "Enquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,"  thai 
Locke's  hypothesis  of  ideas  of  reflection  derived  from  previous 
ideas  of  sensation,  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  logic,     Batl 
say  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense.     Suppose  Locke  had  in 
mind  the  ideas  of  a  horse  and  an  elephant.     lie  might  cl 
these  ideas  into  twenty  pieces,  mix  them  together,  and  tl 
reunite  them  so  as  to  form  a  monster  never  before  reoorai 
by  mortal  ken.     But  what  then  ?    Would  not  every  part  of  tU 
monstrous  idea  have  been  nevertheless  derived  irom  the  scvei 
parts  of  the  horse  and  the  elephant,  which  were  themselv 
derived  from  the  sense  of  sight  ?     He  might   put   the  id( 
horse's  head  upon  the  neck  of  the  ideal  ele])bant,  but  the  id 
of  the  horse's  head  would  still  have  been  derived  from  the  sea 
of  sight,  as  well  as  the  neck  and  carcase  of  the  elephant.     Yi 
cannot  by  any  possible  magic  of  the  mind,  nor  can  a  madmBDj 
nor  can  he  who  dreams,  get  an  instant's  glimpse  of  any 
thing,  the  likeness  of  the  several  parts  of  which  you  or  they  ha«4 
not  seen  before.     Shakespeare,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  thi 
he  first  exhausted  worlds,  and  then  invented  new,  and  w 
could   have  created   a  new  idea,  if  anybody  could,  found 
nevertheless   wholly   impracticable.     Accortlingly   we    see   I 
Caliban,  his  Syeorax,  his  Ariel,  his  Weird  Sisters,  his  Oberoq 
and  Titania,  are,  after   all,   only  so   mauy  men   and  womeq 
varying  in   shape   and  character,  and   endowed  with   fancifd] 
attributes,  but  still  only  distorted   copies   of  humanity.     Tbg 
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same  thiDg  holds  equally  true  of  the  other  Bensea,  and  only 
requires  the  exercise  of  common  sense  to  become  apparent. 

I  assert,  therefore,  that  when  Locke  proved  that  there  are  no 
such  things  as  inborn  ideas — which,  after  all,  is  only  the  same 
thing  as  proving  that  there  are  do  ideas  in  us  before  we  are 
bom — he  did,  in  fact,  prove,  with  equal  truth  and  force,  that 
we  derive  all  our  ideas  through  the  organs  of  the  senses  solely. 
For  there  are  but  two  worlds — the  world  within,  and  the  world 
without — the  world  of  external  things,  and  the  world  of  our 
own  sensations.  And  whatever,  at  any  time,  is  not  in  the  one, 
but  which  is  afterward  acquired,  it  must,  of  absolute  necessity, 
come  from  the  other — since  man  can  create  nothing — not  even 
an  idea.  And  if  it  be  true  that  whatever  ia  in  the  one  must 
come  from  the  other,  hy  what  other  portal  than  those  of  the 
■enaes  can  it  possibly  find  entrance  ?  There  is  but  one — the 
interposition  of  a  miracle.  But  suppose — if  it  be  possible  to 
suppose  an  impossible  thing — suppose,  I  say,  that  man  could 
create  a  new  idea — an  idea  that  is  the  representative  of  nothing 
existing  in  the  external  world  of  things.  Then,  since  it  ia  the 
representative  of  nothiug — the  sign  of  nothing — cui  bono  ?  To 
what  purpose  was  it  created  ?  Again,  if  none  of  our  senses  can 
take  cognizance  of  it,  how  are  we  to  know  that  we  have  it  ? 
How  arc  we  to  become  sensible  that  it  is  in  us  ?  It  might  as 
well  have  never  been  created. 

I  have  said  that  there  can  be  but  two  worlds — the  world  of 
our  own  sensations,  and  the  world  of  everything  else  besides.  I 
now  say  that  all  we  know  of  the  things  composing  the  latter  is, 
that  we  can  (what  we  call)  see  them,  feel  them,  hear  them,  taste 
them,  or  smell  them.  All  we  know  of  the  things  composing 
the  former — that  is,  the  world  of  sensations — is,  that  we  can 
(what  we  coll)  remember  them.  All  human  knowledge,  there- 
fore, resolves  itself  into  seeing,  feeling,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling, 
and  remembering.  All  the  rest  is  belief,  and  resolves  itself  into 
that  which  we  bcheve,  but  do  uot  know. 

Now  then  if  all  human  knowledge  consist  in  seeing,  feeling, 
hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  and  remembering,  it  follows  of  course 
that  all  the  words  that  are  necessary  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  are  such  words  only  as  stand  in  men's  minds  as  the 
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signs  of  the  things  which  we  see,  feel,  hear,  taste,  smel^J 
remember.  And  that,  if  there  be  in  any  language  nhat«ray- 
any  other  vords — that  is,  words  which  do  not  stand  as  tke 
signs  of  anv  of  these  things — all  such  words,  not  being  Cbt 
signs  of  anything  that  we  know,  must  either  be  mere  cmp^ 
noises  signifying  nothing,  and  having,  therefore,  nothing  to  do 
in  the  communication  of  knowledge,  or  else  they  must  be 
indirect  signs  of  these  things — abbreiiated  forms  of  Bpecch — 
words  which  stand  as  the  signs  of  ol/ier  words,  which  olier 
words  arc  the  direct  signs  of  the  things  which  we  see,  feel,  hear, 
taste,  smell,  or  remember. 

I  think  i  can  make  this  still  clearer,  by  viewing  the  argument 
more  in  the  httle.  Suppose  we  had  but  one  sense — the  seme 
of  seeing.  And  suppose  everything  else  in  the  universe  con- 
sisted of  but  one  object.  Then  I  say  all  that  we  should  know 
would  be  that  we  saw  that  object.  And  all  the  words  that 
would  be  necessary  to  communicate  that  knowledge  to  another, 
would  be  the  one  word  which  mankind  had  agreed  should  stand 
as  the  sign  or  name  of  that  one  object.  And  that,  however 
numerous  the  words  of  our  language  might  be,  they  would  all 
come  within  one  or  other  of  two  classes — that  is,  words 
signifying  nothing,  or  words  which,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
signified  that  one  object.  For,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
although  words  arc  itislrumenis  used  in  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  yet  they  do  not  themselves  actually  convey  into 
another's  mind  ideas  which  were  not  there  before.  All  tbey  do, 
as  I  have  said  before,  is  this — they  bring  under  a  man's  imme- 
diate notice  and  attention  certain  ideas  which  were  lying 
domiEtnt  in  his  mind  before — differently  arranged,  if  you  will, 
but  still  there.  For  it  is  manifest,  that  if  I  have  in  me  the  idea 
of  a  fragrance  which  I  have  once  smelted,  but  which  you  have 
never  smellcd,  nor  anything  in  the  slightest  degree  resembling 
it — I  say,  it  is  manifest,  that  no  word  in  any  language  has  the 
power  of  putting  the  idea  of  that  fragrance  into  you.  And  so 
of  the  ideas  of  visible  objects — the  arrangement  of  the  different 
parts — that  is,  the  different  ideas  composing  the  whole  group — 
may  be  such  as  yon  have  never  seen.  But  the  scverul  separate 
ideas  must  manifestly  have   been  in  you  before,     I    may  by 
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words  convey  into  your  mind  the  idea^  as  it  is  called^  (but  group 
of  ideas^  as  it  reaUy  is)  of  such  a  human  being  as  was  never 
seen  by  any  one — ^the  idea  of  a  man  with  his  legs  where  his 
arms  should  be^  and  his  head  put  on  the  wrong  way  upwards. 
Bat  I  could  not  convey  this  into  your  mind  by  means  of  words^ 
if  all  the  separate  ideas  of  head^  legs^  arms^  &c.  had  not  been  in 
your  mind  before. 

Since,  then^  all  knowledge  resolves  itself  into  seeing^  feeling, 
hearings  tasting,  smelling,  or  remembering — and  since  words 
can  be  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  to  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  something  which  he  has  seen,  felt,  heard,  tasted,  or 
smelled,  but  can  put  no-idea  into  the  mind  which  was  not  there 
before,  it  follows  that  all  words,  that  are  anything  more  than 
mere  idle  noises,  must  either  ^directly  or  indirectly,  signify  some 
one  or  other  of  the  things  which  have  been  seen,  felt,  &c.  &c. 
Since,  if  they  do  not  signify  any  of  these,  they  must  manifestly 
signify  nothing,  there  being  nothing  else  to  be  signified. 

B. 
.  If  it  be  true,  that  all  human  knowledge  does  indeed  resolve 
itself  into  seeing,  feeling,  &c.  &c. ;  then  I  see  clearly  enough 
that  what  you  have  stated  must  follow  as  an  absolutely  necessary 
eonsequence.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  your  account  of  human 
knowledge  yhSL  apply  just  as  well  to  brute  knowledge.  For  a 
monkey  can  see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  smell,  and  remember,  as  well 
as  a  man. 

A. 

No— he  cannot  remember  so  well.  But  he  can  remember, 
nevertheless,  though  not  so  well — or  rather,  not  for  so  long 
a  time. 

B. 

But  he  can  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  and  taste,  as  well,  if  not 
better. 

A. 

And  what  can  you  do  more  ?  I  will  tell  you — you  can  talk. 
Ton  can  give  names  to  the  things  which  you  see,  feel,  hear, 
taste,  smell,  and  remember. 

B. 

And  is  this  absolutely  all  ? 


Absolutely.  "  Ignorance,"  says  b  wise  and  truthful  apborism, 
"ignorance  lies  at  tlie  bottom  of  all  onr  knowledge,  and  the 
deeper  we  dig,  tlic  nearer  we  come  to  it." 


He  knows  that  effects  are  produced  by  causes,  and  that  like 
causes  will  produce  like  effects — or  rather  he  knows,  that  is, 
remembers,  that  they  have  done  so,  and  he  believes  that  they 
will  continue  to  do  so.  What  know  you  beyond  this  ?  I  have 
heard  you  laugh  scores  of  times  to  see  both  the  dog  and  cat 
scampering  down  staira,  or  up  staira,  out  of  the  kitchen,  aa 
though  tliey  were  mad,  the  moment  the  voice  of  the  cat's-mol 
heard  coming  round  the  square,  and  most  impatienth' 
wuting  at  the  street  door  till  his  arrival.  They  know  that  tlut 
voice,  at  that  particular  time  of  the  day,  has  been  always  foIlaweJ 
by  a  supply  of  food,  and  they  believe  that  the  same  effect  will 
continue  to  follow.  WTien  your  house  dog  hears,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  a  footstep  approaching  the  house,  be  sets  up  a  furiniu 
barking,  because  he  bctieves  that  noise  (the  souud  of  the  foot- 
fall,) would  not  be  produced  unless  it  were  caused  by  the 
approach  of  some  person.  He  docs  not  bark  at  the  sound  of  the 
wind,  nor  at  the  falling  of  a  brick  from  the  house-top  near  hi> 
kennel.  Nor  does  he  bark  if  the  strange  foot-fall  be  acconipsoied 
by  the  voice  of  his  master.  If  I  call  him  to  me,  he  comes 
bounding  joyously  toward  me ;  but  if  I  rub  his  nose  with  snuff, 
he  will  not  come  to  me  again,  though  I  call  him  never  eo 
coaxingly,  until  he  has  forgotten  the  circumstance.  And  then, 
if  it  be  not  too  long  afterward,  if  I  show  him  the  bos  out  of 
which  he  saw  me  take  the  snuff,  he  will  grin  and  sidle  away — 
knowing  that  what  I  took  out  nf  that  box  was  the  cause  of  the 
painful  effects  produced  in  his  olfactory  nerves,  and  that  if  he  do 
uot  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  same  cause,  the  same  effects  will 
be  produced  again. 

B. 
But  is  not  this  what  we  call  instinct  ? 

A. 
I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it — call  it  by  what  nanie 
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please — only  by  whatewi"  name  you  call  it  in  the  dog,  by  tliat 
name  I  shall  call  it  in  the  man.  You  nill  please  tu  rcmciuber 
that  long  as  I  have  dwelt  upon,  and  much  as  I  have  said  about, 
the  importance  of  words,  I  have  all  along  pressed  it  upon  you  that 
they  are  only  important  as  being  the  representatives  of  things, 
or  ideas  of  things — as  bank  notes  are  only  valuable  aa  being  the 
representatives  of  gold, 

B. 
You  have  told  me  that  all  ne  can  see  is  colored  light.    Can  a 
dog  know  this  ? 

A. 
No^I  have  never  said  that  a  dog  or  a  monkey  knows,  or  can 
know,  B8  much  as  a  mau  ;  because,  though  be  can  see  what  he 
aces  as  well,  that  ts,  as  distinctly,  as  a  man,  he  has  uot  the 
nmnB  or  the  opportunity  of  seeing  so  mant/  things.  And  because 
be  cannot  talt,  neither  can  he  reason.  For  in  order  to  reason 
aboat  things,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  first  to  give  them  names. 
We  cannot  reason,  nor  think  connectedly  of  several  things, 
without  having  first  given  them  names.  It  is  imjxissible.  For 
leasoning  is  but  silent,  internal  talking — a  talking,  as  it  were, 
with  the  ideas  of  words,  instead  of  with  words  thciuaelvcs.  As 
tiiia  adventitious  use  of  words,  therefore,  enables  us  to  reason, 
so  reasoning  does,  by  virtue  of  what  we  call  association,  suggest 
to  the  mind  the  possible  enstenee  of  things  which  we  have  yet 
neitber  seen,  felt,  &c.  We  arc  thus  led  to  search  and  inquire 
after  them,  and  in  the  search,  accident  presents  us  with  things, 
uid  discovers  to  us  existences  of  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  never  dreamed.  The  formation  of  the  hand,  too,  that 
beaatiful  and  wonderful  instrument,  enables  us  to  pTOsccute  our 
inquiries  further  than  it  would  be  possible  for  any  other  animal 
to  do.  And  thus  it  is  that  innumerable  things  are  presented  to 
OUT  eyes,  and  ears,  and  other  organs,  which  never  do  come 
nnder  the  notice  of  a  dog.  But  I  suppose  that,  if  you  allow  a 
dog  to  use  your  hands — that  is,  if  in  the  prosecution  of  your 
inquiriea,  say,  for  instance,  in  chemical  analysis,  you  do  the 
reasoning,  (which  the  dog  cannot  do,  because  he  eaunot  talk) 
•nd  working  part,  (which  the  dog  cannot  do,  because  he  has  no 
hands) — and  then  show  him,  the  dog,  the  result — I  say,  if  you 
i2 
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do  this^  then  the  dog  will  know  that  result^  as  long  as  he  can 
rememher  it,  as  well  as  you.  That  is,  he  can  see  it — ^but  he 
cannot  give  it  a  name — and  therefore  cannot  talk  about  it — and 
therefore  cannot  reason  about  it,  or  think  about  it — and  there- 
fore will  almost  instantly  forget  that  he  has  seen  it.  When  yoo 
are  looking  at  it — suppose  it  be  the  result  of  Sir  H.  Dav/s 
wonderful  experiments,  the  metal  called  potassium — ^while  yon 
are  looking  at  this  result — ^this  brilliant  metal — ^this  potassimn, 
all  you  know  by  that  act  of  vision  is  that  you  see  it,  and  the  dog 
knows  this  too.  But  the  dog  cannot  give  it  a  name,  and  yoa 
can.  The  dog,  therefore,  immediately  forgets  it,  when  it  has 
been  removed  from  his  sight.  You,  on  the  contrary,  having 
given  it  a  name,  go  on  talking  and  reasoning  about  it,  whidb 
talking  and  reasoning  lead  you  and  others  to  the  performance 
of  similar  experiments.  And  while  you  are  looking,  on  some 
other  occasion,  for  this  potassium,  you  discover  something  dse, 
to  which  also  you  give  a  name.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  simple 
power  of  giving  names  to  things  leads  you  to  the  discovery  of 
multitudes  of  others,  which  otherwise  you  could  never  have 
imagined.  But  all  this  is  manifestly  the  result  of  speech,  and 
speech  alone.  But  when  you  have  discovered  all,  still  the 
whole  amount  of  your  knowledge  is  that  you  can  see,  feel,  hear, 
taste,  or  smell,  and  remember  the  things  which  you  have 
discovered.  Beyond  this,  they  still  remain  unknown  things. 
For  it  is  the  sensations  produced  by  them  which  alone  you 
know ;  and  they  are  equally  capable  of  exciting  the  same 
sensations  in  a  dog  or  a  monkey. 

Thus  the  impossibility  of  making  a  dog  comprehend  that  all 
which  he  sees  is  only  colored  light,  is  caused  by  his  inability  to 
reason — and  his  inability  to  reason  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  inability  to  give  names  to  things ;  and  not  from  the  want 
of  any  source  of  ideas  which  wc  have,  and  he  does  not  possess. 

B. 

How  can  these  things  be  so,  when  all  the  hypotheses — 

A. 

Is  it  true  ? 

B. 

But  it  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  — 
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A. 

Is  it  true  ? 

B. 
According  to  this  the  difference  between  — 

A. 

Is  it  tme? — that  is  the  only  question  with  which  we  have 
any  concern.  It  is  only  a  waste  of  time  to  go  in  search  of  one 
hj^thesis  to  batter  down  another.  The  only  question  worth 
answering  is:  ^'is  it  true?''  If  it  be  false^  show  me  that  it  is 
80^  and  it  will  be  instantly  scattered  to  the  winds  without  the 
aid  of  any  other  opinion  or  hypothesis  whatever.  And  if  it  be 
tme^  why  then  nothing  on  earth  can  make  it  false.  Not  all  the 
hypotheses  that  ever  were  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  that  bird  of 
ill-omen^  human  opinion^  can  alter  or  shake  it^  or  in  any  way 
disturb  it.  But  it  may  not  be  true — and  I  only  say  that  if  it  be 
false^  show  me  that  it  is  so.  But  this  cannot  be  done  by 
measuring  it  by  another  equally  fallible  hypothesis.  It  can 
only  be  effected  by  measuring  it  by  the  standard  of  truth — ^that 
is,  the  standard  of  the  nature  of  things. 

B. 

If  this  be  true^  it  teaches  an  humiliating  lesson  to  human 
nature. 

A. 

I  do  not  think  so.  Our  superiority  over  the  brute  is  not  the 
less  because  we  owe  it  to  those  curious  little  organs^  the  organs 
of  speech  I  God's  wondroujs  works  are  not  the  less  wondrous 
because  effected  by  simple  contrivances.  On  the  contrary^  they 
only  become^  to  thinking  men^  so  much  the  more  astonishing. 

B. 

But  a  thought  has  just  occurred  to  me^  which  seems  to  prove 
that  something  more  was  required  in  order  to  realize  our 
superiority  over  the  brute^  besides  the  organs  of  speech.  For 
if  a  dog  only  wants  the  organs  of  speech  to  become  as  knowing 
as  man^  then  a  man  who  is  without  the  faculty  of  speech 
should  be  no  more  knowing  than  a  dog.  But  this  is  not  so. 
For  you  may  teach  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  what  you  could  never 
teach  a  dog  or  a  monkey. 

A. 

That  is  quite  true^  and  I  have  never  said  that  it  is  not  so. 
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On  the  contrary,  I  have  expressly  aaid  that  the  peculiar  organi- 
eation  of  the  hand  greatly  contributeB  to  hia  acquisitioD  of 
knowledge — knowledge  which,  for  want  of  the  hand,  the  dog 
could  never  acquire,  even  if  he  had  the  use  of  words.  God 
designed  that  man  should  speak.  He  gave  him  the  faculty  of 
speech  that  he  might  acquire  a  degree  of  knowledge  wluch 
should  place  him  almost  intlnitely  above  the  brute.  But  if  he 
had  given  man  this  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  without  the 
instruments  neeessary  to  make  that  power  available,  he  wotiU 
have  iirustrated  his  own  design,  and  might  just  as  well  have 
withheld  the  power  itself.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  terminated 
the  arms  of  man  by  extremities  resembling  the  foot  of  the 
elephant,  the  faculty  of  speech  would  have  been  of  but  little 
use.  The  door  of  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences  would  have 
been  closed  to  him — for  instance,  all  those  requiring  the  use  of 
very  dclirate  and  minute  tools,  as,  for  example,  the  surgical 
operations  for  cataract.  In  the  first  place,  he  could  never  make 
the  tools,  and  in  the  second,  he  eould  never  use  them  if  he  had 
them.  Along  with  the  povier,  therefore,  the  Creator  has 
bestowed  on  us  an  organization  expressly  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  making  that  power  available.  Along  with  the  power  of 
speaking  he  has  given  us  the  means  necessary  to  apply  that 
power,  fio  as  to  accomplish  his  own  design,  vii.  of  enabling  us 
to  acquire  a  much  more  multiplied  knowledge  than  can  be 
acquired  by  brutes.  If  he  had  given  us  the  faculty  of  speech, 
and  along  with  it  the  organJEation  of  an  oyster,  of  what  use 
would  have  been  the  faculty  of  speech?  An  oyster  would  be 
but  httle  benefited  by  being  enabled  to  talk.  And  as  of  the 
external  organization,  so  of  the  internal — the  organization  of 
the  brain.  This,  too,  like  that  of  the  hands,  has  been  adapted 
for  the  use  of  a  being  destined  to  speak.  But  all  these  differ- 
ences are  clearly  differences  in  formation — in  organization  only 
— not  in  nature  or  kind.  Surely  it  will  be  allowed  that  there 
is  scarcely  more  difference  between  the  intellect  of  an  elephant 
and  that  of  an  idiot,  or  Cretin  of  the  Valais,  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  intellect  of  an  idiot  and  that  of  such  men  ns  Shakes- 
jiere,  Newton,  Davy,  Scott — a  Pitt,  a  Fox,  or  a  Sheridan.  Vet 
in  this  latter  instance,  I  sujipose  all  will  allow  that  the  differ- 
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,  only  be  one  of  ot^anization  and  quantity — not  of 
aooice  or  quality.  For  the  quality  and  source  of  what  the 
idiot  really  does  know  are  the  same,  nhether  that  portion  uf 
knowledge  esiBts  in  tie  mind  of  Shakespcre,  or  in  the  mind  of 
an  idiot.  For  instance,  an  idiot  knows  that  he  cannot  thrust 
his  hand  through  the  window  without  breaking  the  gloss  and 
hurting  his  hand.  And  I  say  the  quality  and  source  of  this 
isolated  piece  of  knowledge  are  the  same,  whether  that  know- 
ledge exists  in  the  mind  of  an  idiot,  or  of  a  phdosopbcr. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  are  persona  whom  no  efforts, 
and  no  kind  of  education,  can  ever  make  musicians.  But  there 
is,  residing  in  the  square  in  which  I  live,  a  youth  bai-ely  thirteen 
years  of  age,  whose  musical  talents  are  perfectly  astonishing. 
The  moment  this  youth's  hands  are  placed  upon  the  finger- 
board of  the  piano-forte,  the  whole  instrument  seems  aUve. 
The  keys  seem  to  know  him — they  seem  to  obey  the  wishes  of 
hia  mind  rather  than  the  touches  of  his  fingers,  so  wonderfully 
rapid  are  the  movements.  While  the  tones  escaping  from  the 
excited  instrument,  like  flashes  of  electricity  from  excited  bodies, 
seem  mad  with  joy,  and  hurry  through  the  air,  laughing  and 
singing,  like  imprisoned  spirits  suddenly  set  free.  Yet  amid 
all  this  appearance  of  wildncss  and  confusion,  this  musical  deli- 
rium, there  is  the  most  perfect  order — the  most  faultless  har- 
mony. The  great  Mocheles  himself,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  music,  has  not  disdained  to  play  in  concert,  and  in 
public  too,  with  this  mere  child.  Yet,  beyond  some  slight 
modification  in  the  structure  of  this  boy's  brain  and  organs  of 
hearing,  no  one,  I  presume,  will  contend  that  there  is  any 
fundamental  difference  between  him  and  others,  \either,  with 
regard  to  the  sources  of  ideas,  is  there  any  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  man  and  the  animals  next  below  bim. 

1  set  out  by  observing  that  we  receive  all  our  knowledge 
through  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  I  have  adopted  this  line  of 
argument  to  show  you  that  the  difference  between  the  knowledge 
of  bmtcB  {who  cannot  he  supposed  to  have  any  other  source  than 
their  senses)  and  human  knowledge,  is  one,  not  of  kind,  species, 
or  eottrce — but  simply  and  solely  of  degree  or  amount,  and 
tbst  the  aoitrcea  of  knowledge  in  both  are  the  same — viz,  the 
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organs  of  the  senses.  I  wish  to  show  you  that  a  slight  atten- 
tion in  the  organization  of  a  monkey's  brain — an  alteration 
which  should  do  no  mare  than  merely  enable  it  to  retain  a 
greater  multitude  of  ideas — I  mean  of  ideas  to  be  solely  acqmti 
through  his  senses — ^is  all  that  is  required  to  enable  him  to  reach 
a  degree  and  an  amount  of  knowledge  in  all  respects  equal  to 
that  of  man^  provided  you  supply  him  with  a  hand,  and  the 
faculty  of  speech. 

B. 

But  is  not  this  pretty  much  the  same  as  sayings  that  if  you 
first  convert  a  monkey  into  a  man^  you  will  then  make  him  as 
wise  as  a  man  ? 

A. 

No — by  no  means.  For  in  the  imagined  alterations  I  have 
not  supposed  any  new  source  of  ideas — ^I  have  not  demanded  for 
him  any  other  source  than  those  he  has  now — ^I  have  only  said, 
"  make  such  alterations  in  the  organization  of  his  braiii,  as  shall 
enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  that  additional  host  of  ideas, 
which  the  gift  of  speech  and  a  human  hand  would  enable  him 
to  acquire  through  those  organs  of  sense  which  he  abreaAf 
possesses.''  Thus  proving  that  if  these  organs  (with  the  supposed 
alterations  of  structure  which  he  has  not^  but  which  man  has) 
be  all  that  is  required  to  enable  him  to  rival  man  in  knowledge, 
they  (these  organs  of  the  senses)  must  be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
account  for  the  superior  knowledge  of  man  himself.  The 
organs  of  sense  arc  manifestly  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
receiving  knowledge^  since  they  answer  no  other  end  ;  and  when 
accident  or  disease  unfits  any  one  of  them  for  this  purpose,  it 
becomes  totally  useless,  and  one  of  the  doors  of  knowledge  is 
closed  to  us  for  ever.  They  establish  the  necessary  relation 
between  man  and  the  things  wherewith  he  is  surrounded.  They 
are  the  links  which  connect  him  vrith  the  external  world.  They 
enable  him  to  support  himself  in  his  place,  and  (together  with 
the  faculty  of  speech)  to  reach  and  maintain  his  position  as  the 
crowning  summit  of  the  inverted  pyramid  of  animal  existencea. 
In  a  word,  they  enable  him  to  fulfil  all  the  offices  of  life^  and 
(together  with  the  faculty  of  speech)  all  the  purposes,  from  the 
first  to  the  final  cause,  of  his  creation.     They  arc  necessary,  and 
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all  that  is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  wdl-being  o(  man.  It 
is  not  necessary  (even  if  it  were  possible)  to  imagine  any  other 
sooree  of  ideas,  lliey  are  of  themselves  sufficient;  andtherefixe 
it  is  idle  to  imagine  others.  And  all  those  words^  to  account 
for  which  Locke  invented  his  ideas  of  reflexion,  his  complex 
ideas,  &c,  can  be  more  rationaDy,  and  more  sadsfMrtorily,  and 
much  more  easily  explained  by  other  means.  AVhile  all  those 
wild  reveries  and  fancifdl  theories  with  which  the  Flatonists  and 
Peripatetics  of  old,  and  the  Cartesians  and  modem  Pyrrhonists 
of  later  days  have  amnaed,  and  puzzled,  and  confoonded  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  without  convincing  it,  can,  by  the 
same  means,  be  readily  exposed,  explained  and  exploded. 

B. 

Bat  may  not  this  very  superiority  of  the  human  structure 
itself  be  considered  as  another  source  of  ideas  ? 

A. 

As  well  might  you  say  that  the  spade  which  digs  a  well  is  the 
aouroe  of  the  waters  which  fill  it.  Can  you  call  the  hand  a 
source  of  ideas  ?— ^an  inlet  of  knowledge  ? — a  channel  through 
which  ideas  enter  the  mind  ?  Manifestly  not.  It  is,  like  the 
qMide,  a  mere  tool  which  its  possessor  uses  to  bring  hidden  things 
within  the  reach  of  the  senses.  If  the  senses  were  all  shut  up, 
what  knowledge  could  enter  the  mind  through  the  hand  ?  As 
of  the  configuration  of  the  hand,  so  of  the  configuration  of  the 
brain.  As  the  hand  is  no  more  than  an  instrument  used  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  hidden  things  within  reach  of  the 
senses,  so  the  brain  is  only  an  instrument  whose  use  is  to  receive 
and  retain  those  ideas  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  by  the 
senses,  let  its  configuration  be  what  it  may.  For  if  the  brain 
could  originate  ideas,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive  that 
a  man  could  have  ideas  and  a  memory,  who  could  nevertheless 
neither  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  nor  feel.  But  to  conceive  this 
seems  totaUy  impossible. 

B. 

WeU,  let  us  suppose  for  the  present  that  all  this  is  so.  I 
should  now  be  very  glad  if  you  would  fulfil  your  promise  and 
make  me  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  an  idea 
as  I  am  with  the  nature  of  the  poker  and  tongs. 
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A. 

I  am  quite  ready  now  to  redeem  that  promise.  Furst,  thoe- 
fore,  let  me  ascertain  what  is  the  amount  of  your  knowledge 
about  this  same  poker.     What  is  a  poker  ? 

B. 
An  instrument  to  stir  the  fire  with. 

A. 
Very  true.  But  I  did  not  ask  you  what  is  the  we  of  a  poker, 
neither  had  I  any  objection  to  its  original  name  of  ^'  poker/' 
and^  therefore,  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  think  it  neoessaiy 
to  discard  this  old  name  and  substitute  the'  new  one  of ''  instm- 
ment.^'  However,  if  you  like  the  new  name  better  than  the  old 
one,  I  cannot  object  to  it.  Now,  therefore,  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  what  is  this  instrument  whose  use  is  to  stir  the  fire  f 

B. 
What  is  it  ?    Why,  it  is  a  long  slender  bar  of  iron. 

A. 
Another  new  name  !  First  it  was  a  poker,  then  it  was  an 
instrument,  and  now  it  is  a  ^^bar  of  iron,''  whose  shape  is  ''long 
and  slender."  But  I  did  not  ask  you  of  what  shtq^e  the  pdker 
is !  I  ask  for  an  egg,  and  you  give  me  a  stone.  I  ask  for 
cash  payment,  and  you  give  me  paper.  I  ask  for  the  meaning 
of  a  name,  and  you  only  give  me  another  name.  But  never 
mind,  your  stock  of  names  will  be  exhausted  presently.  I  still, 
therefore,  want  to  know  what  is  this  poker,  this  ''  instrument," 
whose  use  is  to  stir  the  fire,  this  "  iron-bar,"  whose  shape  ii 
"  long  and  slender"  ? 

B. 
It  is  a  metallic  substance — a  metal  which  we  call  iron. 

A. 
You  die  very  hard,  but  you  must  die.  What  is  this  metal  ? 

B. 
It  is  obtained  from  — 

A. 
I  don't  want  to  know  whence  it  is  obtained  I     I  only  want  to 
know  what  it  is. 

B. 
Well  then — all  I  can  say  more  about  it  is,  that  it  is  one  of 
t^*^  ' — ^8  of  matter. 
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Vwy  good.     Now,  then,  what  is  matter  ? 

B. 
Matter  is  that  of  which  the  universe  — 

A. 
Stop  a  minute.     You  say  "matter  is  that" — I  want  to  know 
that  what.     What  do  yon  mean  by  that? 

B. 
Why  that  soTMlAinff  or  other  of  which  the  universe  — 


That  will  do.     If  you  were  a  witness,  and  I  the  cross-ezam- 
LULDg  connsel,  I  shonld  say,  "  You  may  stand  down,  sir — that  is 


my  c 


;,  my  Lord."     And  so,  all  you  cau  tell  n 


f  the  nature 


a  poker  is,  after  all,  that  it  is  something  or  other — or,  in  one 
word,  that  it  is  a  thitiff .'  It  should  seem,  therefore,  iJ'  we  can 
bat  find  out  the  meaning  of  this  word  thinff,  we  shall  arrive  at 
the  root  of  the  matter.  For  this  word  appears  to  be  the  nut 
which  contains  the  kernel  of  which  we  are  in  search — the  casket 
in  which  the  secret  is  locked  up.  It  is  an  exceedingly  curious 
word.  We  can  scarcely  utter  a  sentence  without  its  assistance, 
expressed  or  understood.  For  in  such  ordinary  phrases  as 
"  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  "  What  is  there  in  that  box  ?" 
"  What  news  this  luoraing  ?"  This  word  thinp  is  understood. 
7%tn^  is  the  name  of  every  thijjff.  There  is  no  Ihinff  which  is 
not  some  fhtJtff.  Every  Ihinff  is  a  thinff.  What  is  matter? 
Matter  is  the  name  which  we  give  to  all  those  things  which 
compose  the  substantial  universe.  And  what  are  things?  Why, 
thills  are  those  things  which  we  have  agreed  to  call  things. 
What  an  absurd  jargon  1  and  yet  this  is  the  language  which  we 
are  using  every  day.  Only  we  endeavour  to  conceal  the  absurthty 
even  from  oiuselves  by  avoiding  the  repetition  of  the  word  thing, 
and  substituting  some  otlicr  word  in  its  place,  which,  for  the 
time,  signifies  the  same  thiry.  Aud  thus  it  is  that  we  cheat 
onrsclves.  Because  we  have  satisfied  the  ear,  we  fancy  we  have 
satisfied  the  understanding.  Thus,  in  auswer  to  the  question, 
"  WTiat  are  things  ?"  a  man  would  he  ashamed  to  say,  "  things 
arc  the  tilings  which  we  call  things."  But  he  woiUd  not  be  at 
all  ashamed  to  say,  "  things  are  the  materials  of  which  the 
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universe  is  composed/^     Yet  there  is  not  an  atom  of  difference 
in  the  sense  of  the  two  sentences.     For^  if  yoa  ask  him  what  he 
means  by  the  words  ^'  materials''  and  "  universe,"  after  ringing 
the  changes  upon  some  half  dozen  of  names,  he  must  end  at 
last  by  calling  them  also  by  the  name  of  things.     Bat  by  using 
the  words  '^  materials''  and  ^^  universe,"  he  avoids  the  disagree- 
able repetition  of  the  word  thing,  which,  if  not  avoided,  would 
infallibly  hint  to  him  that  he  was  talking  nonsense.     But  we 
do  not  like  to  have  it  hinted  to  us  that  we  talk  nonsense — ^no, 
not  even  by  our  own  understanding.     So  we  escape  from  this 
disagreeable  hint  by  avoiding  the  disagreeable  repetition,  and 
thus,  having  lulled  our  understanding  to  sleep,  fancy  we  talk 
excellent  sense,  when,  in  fact,  the  sense  or  nonsense  remains 
precisely  the  same,  only  being  expressed  in  different  words. 

The  word  thing  signifies  speech.     In  the  Friesic  dialect  it  is 
ding,  dinge,  and  thing.     In  Low  Dutch  and  German  it  is  spelled 
ding.     In  Tatian's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  Low  German, 
A.  D.  about  890 — in  Notker's  Translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
Alemannic,  a.  d.  about  1020 — in  Willeram's  Paraphrase  of  the 
Canticle,  in  Francic,  a.  d.  about  1070 — thing,  ting,  and  ding, 
arc  all  used  to  signify  a  discourse,  a  word,  an  agreement,  a  con- 
troversy.    In  its  secondary  use  it  signifies  a  judicial  pleading,  or 
law-suit.     The  Anglo-Saxon  word  thing-ian  signifies  to  address, 
to  speak  ;    as,  "  to  (Jodc  thingian/^  to  pray  to  God,  that  is,  to 
address  one's  self,  in  the  language  of  prayer,  to  God.     "  Butan 
he  thingian  wille,"  except  he  will  ask  forgiveness.     In  Friesi^ 
thingie  means  to  plead  at  the  bar — that  is,  to  speak  in  favour  of 
some  one  at  the  bar.     The  Anglo-Saxon  word  thing-ere,  means 
a  pleader,  or  plead-man,  one  who  pleads,  that  is,  who  speaks  in 
favour  of  another;  and  q/re-ihing-ere  means  a  church-speaker, 
i.  e.  a  preacher.     It  (thingere)  also  means  an  orator,  that  is,  a 
speaker.    In  modem  German,  dingen  means  to  higgle,  to  cheapen, 
to  bandy  words,  as  people  do  when  they  are  making  a  bargain. 
In  old  German,  thingon,  dingon,  githingon,   (all  manifestly  the 
same  words)  meant  to  speak — ^to  plead  at  the  bar.     In  the  Latin 
of  the  middle  ages,  thing-are  meant  to  promise.     In  Danish 
tinge  means  to  higgle,  as  in  making  a  bargain.     In  Swedish 
tinga  means  to  bespeak.     In  Icelandic  thinga  means  to  deUberate, 
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that  is,  to  converse  with  one^s  own  thoughts.  In  English^  to 
ding  means  to  bluster — to  huff — ^^  He  huffs  and  dings  at  such  a 
rate,  because  we  will  not  spend  the  little  we  have  left  to  get  him 
the  title  and  estate  of  Lord  Strut.^^ — Arbuthnofs  History  of 
John  Bulf.  This  word  is  in  frequent  use  at  the  present  day 
with  the  common  people  of  England,  in  such  expressions  as 
this :   ^^  She  dings  it  into  my  ears  from  morning  till  night. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  gild  means  a  payment  of  money;  it 
was  also  used  to  signify  a  society  or  club,  in  which  payments  of 
money  were  made  for  mutual  support.  Thus  the  same  word 
was  used,  fibrst,  to  signify  the  thing  paid,  and  afterwards  it  was 
applied  to  designate  those  who  paid  it.  This  transference  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word  from  one  thing,  to  some  other  thing  closely 
connected  with  it,  is  exceedingly  common.  Our  word  parlia- 
ment comes  from  the  French  word  parler,  which  signifies  speech, 
language,  talk,  and  signifies  therefore  the  talking  assembly — or 
from  the  verb  parler,  to  speak,  to  talk.  But  we  lose  sight  of 
the  idea  of  talking,  (although  that  is  the  only  idea  the  word  can 
possibly  signify)  and,  as  we  use  it  in  ordinary  conversation,  we 
have  only  the  idea  of  an  assembly  of  men.  But,  unless  these 
men  met  for  the  purpose  of  talking,  they  could  no  more  be 
called  a  parliament  than  could  an  assembly  of  dumb  animals. 
The  prc^riety  of  the  term  depends  entirely  upon  the  fact  of  their 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  speaking.  The  word  thing,  which 
like  the  word  parler  signifies  speech,  is  accordingly  used  in  the 
same  manner  to  designate  an  assembly  of  men  whose  business  is 
to  speak.  And,  therefore,  the  present  Norwegian  parliament 
is  called  the  Stor-thing,  that  is,  the  great  speaking'2L8semh\y — 
literally  the  great  talk.  For  two  or  three  hundred  years  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1275,  (when  it  became  subject  to  Norway) 
Iceland  had  a  parliament,  and  they  called  it  Althing — ^that  is, 
all-thing,  or  all-talk,  because  all  freeholders  had  a  right  to  speak 
in  it.  In  Icelandic,  thingi  means  a  conversation  or  dialogue. 
The  words  thing,  ding,  ting,  spelled  as  they  were  differently  pro- 
nounced by  different  northern  nations,  also  meant  a  council. 
But  this  is  evidently  only  the  secondary  meaning.  A  council  is 
only  called  a  thing,  because  the  sole  business  of  a  council  is  to 
talk,  just  as  the  word  gild,  whose  primary  meaning  is  a  payment 
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of  money^  was  also  used  to  signify  those  who  meet  topm/Hn 
money.     Precisely  for  the  same  reason,  it  (ihe  word  thmg)  im 
osed  to  designate  a  law-suit^  a  court  of  justice,  a  judgment  n 
agreement,  a  controversy,  a  consultation,  a  higgling,  a  pnmtubiig^ 
a  supplication,  an  intercession,  a  mediator,  a  pleader — anytliing^ 
in  fact,  necessarily  involving  the  idea  of  talking  as  the  jNcindpd 
object.    As  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  b^an  to  ki 
gradually  forgotten,  it  was  used  in  a  still  wider  sense.    It  dm 
began  to  be  used  to  signify  any  kind  of  business  whatever,  jut 
as  we  now  use  the  words  business,  affairs,  concerns,  he,  wksB. 
we  say,  '^  I  have  got  some  business  to  transact^' — '^  I  have  m 
affair  to  settle^' — ''  That  is  my  concern,  not  yours/'    Bol  i| 
almost  all  these  uses  of  the  words  business,  affair,  concern,  thm 
is  still  preserved  some  notion  of  talking.     For  when  the  wBu^, 
or  business,  has  nothing  to  do  with  talking,  we  do  not  use  ihflit 
words,  but  substitute  the  word  work.     *'  1  have  got  some  woriK 
to  do,''  we  say — or,  '^  1  have  something  to  do  first,  and  then  I 
will  go  with  you."    We  do  not  generaUy,  in  these  cases,  8qf« 
**  1  have  some  business  to  settle  J^ 

As  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  thingian,  therefore,  means  to  spesk^ 
so  the  Anglo-Saxon  noun  thing,  still  preserved  in  modon 
English,  signifies  speech,  or  that  which  is  spoken,  and  was  s» 
used  by  our  forefathers,  and  is,  though  we  know  it  not,  aCiH 
used  every  day  by  us,  in  the  self-same  sense. 

Now  whatever  is  spoken,  that  is  speech ;  and  speech  is  whiA* 
ever  is  spoken.  But  to  speak  of  a  thing  is  to  give  it  a  nffwf. 
We  cannot  speak  of  anything  without  giving  it  a  name — ^withoot 
calling  it  something  or  other.  To  speak  of  a  thing,  and  to  csM. 
it  by  name,  or  to  name  it,  are  therefore  precisely  equivakttt 
phrases ;  and  any  word  which  is  equivalent  to  any  one  of  theoii 
must,  therefore,  also  be  equivalent  to  the  others,  since  thing! 
which  are  equal  to  the  same,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

I  have  said  that  when  we  wish  to  convert  a  noun  into  a  verl^  * 
we  do  so  by  prefixing  the  word  to.  Thus,  out  of  the  noaa 
noise,  we  get  the  verb  to  noise,  as  in  the  following  passage;. 
"  He  has  deserted  our  party,  and  has  threatened  to  nmn  k  • 
abroad  that  we  meet  in  secret.''  The  Anglo-Saxons  performad' 
the  same  operation  by  post-fixing,  generally,  ion,  an,  or  grn^ 
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And  thus,  I  believe,  they  got  the  verb  tkmg-ian,  to  speak,  oat  of 
the  noun  thing,  speech,  jufit  as  we  get  the  verb  to  iwiae  oat  of 
the  noun  noise — and  just  as  they  got  the  verb  *prec-an,  to 
speak,  out  of  the  noun  epree,  speech — and  just  as  we,  in  fact, 
get  our  verb  to  xpeak  ont  of  the  noun  speech,  which  ought  to  be 
pronounced  tpeek,  seeing  that  the  eh  is  but  a  comparatively 
raodern  substitution  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  c,  (which  was  always 
hard,  like  k,)  or  the  Icelandic  (that  is,  old  Danish)  k.  It  ta 
just  as  correct,  therefore,  to  say  to  tpeech,  as  it  is  to  say  to 
ipeak — and  equally  so,  to  say  a  speek,  as  to  say  a  speech — for 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  words  is  a  slight  compara^ 
tively  modem  corniption  in  the  spelling ;  and  the  verb  is  merely 
the  noun  with  the  prefix  to  before  it.  Our  word  beseech  was 
anciently  pronounced  and  written  beseke.  It  was  so  written  by 
Lord  Burleigh,  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth :  "  Yet  were  I 
also  nnnatural  if  I  should  not  take  comfort  thereby,  and  to 
beteke  Almighty  God  to  bless  you  with  supply  of  such  blessings 
as  1  cannot  in  this  infirmytie  jield  you." — Wrighft  Private 
Cormpojulence  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghlet/. 

Perhaps  the  word  speak  comes  originally  from  the  Icelandic 
tpekia,  which  signifies  wisdom ;  but  whose  primitive  meaning 
must  manifestly  have  been  speech. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  noun  thing,  therefore,  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  their  verb  thingian,  as  our  noun  noise  stands  to  the 
verb  to  noise,  and  as  our  noun  speech  stands  to  our  verb  to  speak. 
Now  the  verb  has  been  very  properly  defined  to  be  "  that  which 
wc  speak,"  while  the  noun  is  "that  about  which  we  speak." 
As  thfngifm,  therefore,  s^ifies  the  act  of  speaking,  so  thitig 
signifies  that  nboiU  which  we  speak — in  common  language,  that 
which  we  talk  about — ^that  which  we  name,  or  call  by  name — in 
one  word,  named.  And  when  we  use  the  expression,  "the 
things,"  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  though  we  said  "  ilte  named." 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  every-day  signification,  and  to  the 
cvery-day  osc  of  the  word  thing.  When  you  ask  me  the 
question  :  "  what  is  a  chair  V  After  having  told  you  the  uses 
of  a  chair,  tlie  shape  of  a  chair,  and  how  it  is  made ;  in  a  word, 
al^er  having  enumerated  all  the  accidents  belonging  to  a  chair — 
after  having  told  you  what  arc  the  effects  of  a  chair  upon  my 
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organs  of  sense — your  question  still  remains  uuanswcrcd.  H 
then  you  press  ine  farther,  all  I  can  tcll  you  is  that  it  is  "thst 
which  we  talk  ahout" — "that  which  we  have  given  a  name 
to" — it  is  "a  spoken  of" — "a  named" — in  one  word,  "o 
thing."  And  the  direct  answer  to  your  question,  "what  is  a 
chair  ?"  and  the  only  direct  answer  which  any  human  being  tan 
give  is  this  :  "  a  chair  is  that  which  wc  call  a  cliair,"  And  thu» 
the  very  nature  of  human  speech  defines  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge.  We  know  nothing  whatever  of  causes — we  arc  only 
conversant  with  effects.  The  chair  is  a  cause  producing  certain 
effects  npon  my  organs  of  sense.  I  know  the  effects,  beoiuae  I 
can  see  and  feel  them,  but  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
cause,  heeause  I  can  neither  see  it  nor  feel  it;  for  the  effects 
which  I  can  sec  and  feel,  and  which  we  call  sensations,  are  in  mt 
and  not  m  the  chair.  And  after  having  detailed  to  you  the 
accidents  pertaining  to  a  chair,  all  I  can  do  more  is  to  tcll  you 
its  name. 

This  word  thing  offers  a  beautiful  illustration  of  what  I  tare 
HO  often  said,  viz.  that  there  is  always  some  kind  of  connexioQ 
between  the  word  and  its  meaning — some  reason  why  a  parti- 
cular word  was  used  to  designate  some  one  particular  thing  and 
no  other.  There  is  no  other  word  in  the  language  which  coidd 
supply  the  place  of  this  word  thing,  unless  it  were  some  word 
having  an  equivalent  meaning.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  word 
which  can  possibly  apply  to  all  things  equally  well.  There  are 
many  things  which  we  can  see,  but  cannot  hear.  There  are 
many  things  which  we  can  hear,  but  cannot  see.  There  are 
many  things  which  we  can  feel,  but  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  as, 
for  instance,  odors  and  flavors.  But  there  is  tto  thing  which 
we  cannot  talk  about — and  therefore  a  word  signifj-ing  "  that 
which  we  can  talk  about"  is  one  of  universal  application,  and 
exactly  suited  for  the  office  it  fulfils  in  language. 

The  word  thing,  therefore,  in  all  our  reasonings,  is  used  pre- 
cisely as  the  algebraist  uses  certain  letters.  WTien  he  is  in 
search  of  an  unknowii  quantify,  he  sets  down  a  certain  letter, 
and  calls  it  the  sign  or  name  of  the  unknown  quantify.  He 
then  goes  on  reasoning  ahout  this  same  letter  as  though  it  were 
the  actual  quantity  sought.     But  it  is  manifest  that  until  Uiis 
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anknown  quantity  is  found,  and  bo  becomes  a  hwiim  quantity, 
this  letter  is,  in  reality,  the  sign  of  nothing  at  all ;  but  ia  merely 
a  tool  necessarily  used  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning.  If  he 
succeed  in  dnding  the  unknown  quantity,  the  letter  becomes  the 
sign  of  something  which  is  known.  He  then  knows  what  the 
letter  mcaus.  But  until  he  has  converted  tlie  unknown  quantity 
into  a  knuwn  quantity,  the  letter  is  the  sign  of  nothing,  and 
is  but  to  reasoning  what  the  tongue  is  to  talking,  simply  a 
necessary  tool.  So  this  word  thing  is  only  used  as  an  algebraic 
sign  to  enable  us  to  reason.  It  is  a  uiere  peg  whereon  to  hang 
our  talk.  This  word  thing,  like  hundreds  of  others  in  daily  use, 
is  merely  the  sign  of  an  nnknon'n  something.  But  if  I  ask  you 
what  is  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  these  words — these  algebraic 
signs  of  unknown  somethings — then  you  arc  bound,  like  the 
algebraist,  to  convert  these  unknown  somethings  into  known  some- 
things. You  are  bo\ind  to  show  me,  that  is,  to  place  within  the 
cognizance  of  one  or  more  of  my  senses,  that  something  which 
was  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  word  in  question  ;  or  else 
to  translate  the  word  into  other  words  whose  meaning  I  under- 
stand. When  you  have  done  this,  your  word  has  a  meaning 
— ^but  twi/i7  you  have  done  this,  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere 
sign  signitying  nothing — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  signifying 
that  which  is  unknown — and  is  no  more  capable  of  conveying 
knowledge  than  are  the  x,  y,  z  of  the  algebi-aist.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  those  words  said  to  be  the  signs  of  abstract  ideas. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  word  which  ia  equivalent  to  thing 
in  English,  is  res.  This  word,  like  thing,  was  also  used  to 
signify  any  business  or  adaii- — also,  a  lawsuit — aud  was  of 
nnirersal  application  as  we  now  apply  the  word  thing — and,  like 
it,  it  means  tpeech — being  derived  directly  from  the  Greek  word 
rta-i*,  which  signilics  speech. 

The  Greeks  used  the  word  ehrema  as  an  equivalent  for  our 
word  thing.  Chrema  is  derived  from  chrao,  which  was  used  to 
signify  to  deliver  an  oracular  respume,  and  to  chresthen  meant 
that  which  was  spoken  by  an  oracle,  and  "  chreat/iai  to  monteio" 
signified  to  consult  an  oracle,  Chrema  was  also  used  to  signify 
any  afiiair  or  business,  and  out  of  this  word  they  made  another, 
viz,  chrematizo,  which  meant  to  transact  public  business,  to  giv« 
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deciaioDs,  to  issue  edicts,  &c. — also  to  consult,  to  confer  with, 
to  discuss,  Emd  to  deliver  an  oracle.  In  all  these  uses  oiehrema, 
and  of  the  words  related  to  it,  there  is  evidently  involved  the 
idea  of  speaking. 

The  necessity  of  some  such  word  as  fhinff,  signifying  spcedi, 
or  "that  which  we  talk  about,"  is  strongly  evinced  by  i 
foreigner,  who  very  imperfectly  undertstauds  our  language. 
You  will  observe  him,  every  now  and  then,  when  he  does  nol 
recollect  the  English  word  which  he  pequires,  making  use  of  the 
phrase  "what  yon  call" — and  then  he  stops.  He  uses  thi* 
phrase,  aa  we  use  the  word  lf»nff,  aa  a  general  term  for  every- 
thing whose  particular  name  he  has  forgotten.  Bat  a  single 
word  is  much  more  convenient  than  a  phrase,  and  therefore  we 
use  the  single  word  titinff,  instead  of  the  phrases,  "  nhat  we 
call,"  or,  "that  which  is  named."  It  is  precisely  for  the  same 
reason — one  of  convenience — that  the  algebraist  uses  a  letter. 
He  might,  in  his  reasonings,  use  the  phrase  "imknoini 
qnautity,"  But  this  would  occupy  more  room  on  his  paper, 
and  he  very  inconvenient  in  other  respects.  He  tbcrefore 
substitutes  a  single  letter,  never  forgetting,  however,  that  tiiat 
letter  is  but  the  sign  of  the  words  "  unknoivn  quantity."  The 
common  people  of  England,  however,  even  at  the  present  day, 
do  not  always  use  this  word  IMng,  but  the  very  phrases  of  which 
I  have  said  it  is  the  sign.  They  frequently  say,  "  bring  me 
my  what  d'ye  call  it,"  and  other  similar  eijiresaions.  And  it  is 
to  uneducated  people  that  wc  must  look,  if  we  would  clearly 
understand  the  natural  uses  of  speech,  and  the  Tuitural  strvcturt 
of  language ;  for  they  have  nothing  to  guide  them  but  nature 

As,  then,  all  we  know  of  external  things  is  that  they  can 
produce  in  utt  what  we  call  ticnsations,  so  all  we  know  of  thcae 
sensations  is  that  we  can  what  we  call  remember  them  ;  and 
these  remembered  sensations  arc  what  have  been  very  vaguely 
and  iinpropei'ly  called  ideas.  I  know  of  no  other  idena  than 
these.  Nor  can  I  conceive  any  others.  Nor  can  I  conceive  any 
source  from  which  any  other  ideas  than  these  can  be  derived. 

What  have  been  called  ideas,  therefore,   I  eal 
sensations.     Not  that  it  is  a  matter  of  any  consequence  b 
term  they  are  designated,  so  long  as  the  term  be  clearly  a 
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ilooti  htf  enmybody,  nbtch  is  not  bo  with  the  word  idea.  The 
word  idea  can  be  ^phed  with  no  shadow  of  propriety  to  any 
other  BCDsatioDB  than  those  which  have  been  impressed  upon 
our  organs  by  visible  objects,  since  the  word  nieaus,  and  can 
only  mean,  that  which  wn  can  see,  or  seem  to  see.  But  the 
ideas  which  we  derive  from  vigible  objects,  can  with  great 
propriety  )>e  called  sentations,  since  they  are  derived  to  ua 
through  one  of  our  organs  of  settle,  viz.  the  eye.  This  terra 
{remembered  aenBation]  can  be  nuBunderstood  by  no  one,  aud 
will  be  fouod  to  be  entirely  free  from  all  those  ambiguities 
prodnced  by  worda  which  are  usedj  not  in  their  natural,  but  in 
a  figurative  sense. 

^Vhen  a  man  sees  an  xnimal  for  the  first  time,  and  is  told  its 
name,  that  animal  produces  a  certain  effect,  which  we  call  a 
WDiatioa,  upon  his  organs  of  sight,  and  henceforth  that  semalion 
and  that  name  become  so  associated  together  in  the  man's 
brain,  that  whenever  that  name  is  pronounced,  that  sensation  is 
rcprodnced.  But  when  I  say  reproduced,  I  do  not  Hj>eHk 
litcTslly — I  am  obliged  to  use  such  words  as  the  language  will 
afibrd — but  I  mean  that  there  is  then,  on  the  utterance  of  that 
name,  produced  in  the  mind  what  we  call  a  recotlcctioa  or 
mnembrance  of  the  animal,  or  rather  of  the  picture  of  the 
anima]  as  originally  impressed  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  what  this  remembrance  is — I  know  no 
more  what  it  is  than  I  do  what  matter  is.  I  only  know  that  it 
is  a  tomeihing  which  wt;  talk  about — and  to  that  sometliing  I 
propose  to  give  the  name  of  remembered  sengation  :  in  order 
that,  by  using  a  term  bo  simple  and  so  miiversatly  understood, 
all  possible  ambiguity  may  be  avoided.  There  can  he  no 
ambigtiity  in  the  nse  of  this  term,  because  even  instincts — that 
is,  those  inward  motions,  prickings,  or  impulses  (which  arc  the 
meanings  of  the  word  insthicl),  will  range  equally  well  under 
this  appellation. 

Words,  then,  I  say,  are  the  names  of  these  remembered 
tengatUms.  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  A  remembered 
seDsation  is  still  a  seTisation.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  would  he 
more  proper  to  say  that  words  are  the  signs  of  sensations,  and 
that  their  use  is  to  cause  those  sensations  to  be  reproduced — 
k2 
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that  is,  what  we  call  remembered.  Thus  it  is*  Certain  natonl 
objects  produce  certain  effects  upon  our  organs,  which  we  ciD 
sensations.  We  give  names  to  these  sensaticmt.  The  name 
and  the  sensation  (each  with  each)  become  so  associated 
together,  that  whenever  the  name  of  a  sensation  is  pronooneed, 
the  sensation  is  immediately,  what  we  call,  remembered — that 
is,  rememoried — (for  the  6  is  a  corrupt  interpolation) — that  v^ 
perceived  over  again. 

I  look  upon  the  brain  as  a  chamber  filled  with  innmnerabk 
minute  beds,  in  each  of  which  beds  there  lies  a  little  duster  of 
sleeping  sensations.  The  office  of  words  is  to  wake  tg9  one  or 
more  of  these  little  clusters  of  sensations,  and  cause  them  to 
show  themselves  from  under  the  bed  clothes — that  is,  to 
re-impress  the  senses. 

If  this  be  the  only  office  of  words,  (and  I  believe  it  is)  then  it 
is  manifest  that  words  can  be  of  no  earthly  use,  (as  wcndi) 
unless  they  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  one  or  other  of  these  groups  of  sleeping  sens^ 
tions,  and  have  by  virtue  of  that  association,  when  pronounced, 
the  power  of  waking  them,  and  causing  them  to  re-impress  the 
senses.  The  meaning  of  a  word,  therefore,  is  that  sensation  (or 
sensations)  which  is  brought  to  the  recollection  of  a  man  when 
he  hears  that  word  pronounced.  And  if  it  do  not  bring  to  his 
remembrance  any  sensation  (or  sensations),  then,  for  that  man, 
that  word  has,  and  can  have,  no  meaning  whatever.  But  the 
word  may  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  with  certain 
sensations,  which  sensations  he  wishes  to  call  to  the  reooUectkm 
of  the  hearer.  But  then  it  is  the  speaker  only  who  means — he 
(the  speaker)  means  to  excite  in  his  hearer's  mind  such  and 
such  sensations,  and  he  uses  a  word  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
word  docs  not  effect  that  purpose ;  and  therefore  the  ward  his 
no  meaning.  In  order  to  transfer  to  the  word  the  meamm 
which  is  in  the  speaker's  mind,  it  is  necessary  that  the  word 
should  be  associated  with  the  same  sensations  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
Then  the  word  has  a  meaning — ^that  is,  it  has  acquired  the 
power  of  a  mirror,  in  which  the  hearer  can  see,  as  it  were 
reflected,  the  intention  or  meaning  of  the  speaker.     Or  the 
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meaning  of  a  word  may  be  illustrated  this  way.  Suppose  every 
man  to  carry  in  his  hand  a  little  magic  mirror.  And  suppose 
that  certain  articulate  sounds^  called  words^  have  the  power^ 
when  uttered,  to  cause  to  be  reflected  in  this  mirror  certain 
reflected  images  or  pictures.  Then  I  say^  that  whatever  images 
are  reflected  in  the  mirror  by  virtue  of  any  word  when  pro- 
nounced, those  images  are  the  meaning  of  the  word.  \^lien- 
ever,  therefore,  I  hear  a  word  pronounced,  I  look  into  my 
mirror,  and  if  I  see  no  image  reflected  therein,  then  I  say,  that 
word,  for  me,  has  no  meaning.  And  this  is  what  I  recommend 
every  man  to  do  when  he  reads — viz.  whenever  he  meets  with 
any  important  word,  to  pause  a  moment,  and  look  into  his 
magia  mirror.  If  he  can  always  see  there  a  clearly  defined 
image  or  picture,  let  him  read  on.  But  if  he  see  none,  then  as 
those  words,  and  consequently  all  that  is  written  about  those 
words,  must  necessarily  be  to  him  unintelligible,  let  him  close 
the  book,  either  as  one  which  deficient  education  has  rendered 
him  incapable  of  understanding,  or  else  as  one  containing  a 
definite  number  of  words,  laid  out  into  lines  and  paragraphs,  for 
the  amusement  of  those  readers  who  are  satisfied  with  words, 
without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  their  meanings. 

If  I  have  given  a  correct  account  of  human  knowledge,  its 
origin,  its  amount;  and  have  explained  truly  what  have  been 
caUed  ideas,  and  defined  justly  the  use  and  purpose  of  words, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  operate  so  as  to  become  instru- 
ments for  the  communication  of  knowledge — ^thcn  it  follows  that 
all  words  must  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  merely  the  names  of 
sensations,  since  the  knowledge  of  sensations  is  the  whole 
amount  of  all  we  know ;  and  since  the  sole  use  of  words  is  to 
cause  these  sensations  to  be  remembered. 

But  it  has  been  said  by  numberless  writers  that  there  are 
certain  words  which  are  not  the  signs  of  any  sensations  what- 
ever. But  which  yet  have  the  power  of  modifying  the  signifi- 
cations of  the  words,  and  of  defining  certain  minute  distinctions, 
and  of  giving  a  neatness,  and  facility,  and  precision  to  speech. 
Such  words  are  what  are  called  conjunctions,  adverbs,  preposi- 
tions, articles,  &c.  &c.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  words 
without  meaning  can  contribute  to  the  facility  and  precision  of 
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speech,  uor  how  they  can  Lave  the  power  of  itctiiiing  minute  dis- 
tinctions. But  if  there  he  any  such  words  as  these  invented  for 
these  purposes,  then  they  are  not  vecegsnry  to  language,  but  «ily 
improyementa  and  cmbelliBhrnents ;  nnd  there  must,  thereltni^ 
have  been  a  time  when  these  words  were  not  in  use.  But  tbeieii 
no  known  language,  however  barbarous,  which  is  without  them. 
And  this  alone,  I  think,  is  fully  enough  to  prove  their  abmhk 
neeessity.  Again,  if  they  were  invented  for  mere  conveniene^ 
and  not  from  necessity,  when  and  by  whom  were  they  fint 
invented  and  used  ?  Not  by  the  grammarians,  for  they  do  not 
invent  new  words,  but  only,  taking  the  words  of  a  lan^ruage  ti 
they  find  them  in  use,  distribute  them  into  classes,  and  give  rule» 
for  their  right  employment — not,  however,  according  to  their 
own  arbitrary  dictation,  but  as  they  find  them  actnaUy  used  b; 
the  people  who  speak  the  language.  But  it  is,  I  presnme,  quite 
inconceivable  that  a  set  of  naked  savages,  fidly  occupied,  as  they 
must  be,  in  attending  to  their  natural  and  more  pressiug  wsoti, 
should  scat  themselves  in  grave  conclave  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  and  embellishing  their  language.  And  yet  this  most 
have  been  the  case,  not  only  with  one  tribe,  bat  with  all,  since 
all  known  languages  have  them. 

But  the  trutli  is,  these  words  are  absolutely  essential  to  (bt 
existence  of  every  language.  The  mistake  baa  been  with  the 
early  grammarians,  who  did  not  understand  them ;  and  tlii» 
error  has  been  propagated  trom  grammarian  to  grammarian, 
from  teacher  to  pupil,  ever  since;  until  Home  Tooke  explained 
the  mistake.  The  ridiculous  names  given  to  what  are  called  the 
parts  of  speech,  arc  a  strong  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  gram- 
marians with  regard  to  the  nature  and  use  of  speech,  as  well  at 
of  the  manner  in  which  men  seek  to  cover  their  ignorance  by 
means  of  words  which  convey  no  meaning.  What  did  they  call 
these  parts  of  speech  ?  They  called  them,  and  still  call  them, 
by  the  following  Latin  names :  the  verb,  the  noun,  the  adjcctivr, 
the  adverb,  the  pronoun,  the  conjunction,  the  preposition,  the 
interjection,  and  article.  Some  grammarians,  however,  reckon  a 
great  many  more  than  these.  I  have  given  you  the  Lalm 
names  of  the  parts  of  speech,  but  as  you  do  not  midertstand 
Iiatin,  I  will  translate  them.     In  plain  English,  then,  the  parts 
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of  speech  are,  acoording  to  modern  grammarians,  the  word,  the 
name,  the  added-to,  the  to-verb,  the  for-name,  the  joining-with, 
the  put-before,  the  thrown-between,  and  the  httle-limb;  and  then 
there  is,  you  know,  the  definite  httle-limb,  and  the  indefinite 
little-limb. 

B. 

And  is  it  to  learn  such  jargon  as  this  that  we  send  our 
children  to  breathe  the  unwholesome  air  of  a  crowded  school- 
roofm,  during  the  best  years  of  their  youth — the  only  time 
that  most  of  them  can  be  allowed  for  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  ?  No  wonder  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
as  it  r^ards  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  should  be  so 
miserably  slow,  notwithstanding  the  means  of  education  have 
been  so  multipUed  I  But  why  do  English  grammarians  resort 
to  Latin  names  for  these  so-called  parts  of  speech  ?  Could 
they  not  have  found  names  for  them  in  their  own  tongue  ?  Or 
could  they  not  have  translated  the  Latin  names  for  the  benefit 
of  English  readers? 

A. 

No— 4>ecaiise  every  one  would  then  have  understood  the 
meaning  of  these  names,  and  would  have  wanted  to  know  why 
these  particular  names  were  given  to  these  particular  sorts  of 
words — and  the  absurdity  would  have  become  manifest  to  all. 
If  the  article  were  called  by  the  Enghsh  name  little-limb, 
instead  of  the  Latin  word  which  signifies  little-limb,  viz.  article, 
there  is  scarcely  an  in&nt  who  would  not  be  asking  his  papa 
why  the  word  the  is  called  a  Uttlc-limb — a  question  which  papa 
would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  answer.  But  the  word 
article  conveys  to  the  child^s  mind  no  meaning  whatever,  and 
therefore  he  inquires  nothing  about  it;  because,  being  a  word  to 
him  destitute  of  any  meaning,  it  excites  no  curiosity.  But  the 
word  little-Umb  would  convey  a  meaning  to  his  mind — ^it  would 
remind  him  that  that  was  the  name  which  he  had  heard  given 
to  his  own  legs  and  arms,  and  this  would  necessarily  lead  him 
to  inquire,  why  the  same  name  which  was  given  to  his  own  legs 
and  arms  should  be  given  to  two  particular  words,  and  no 
others.  It  woidd  naturally  surprise  him  that  things  so  very 
different  should  be  called  by  the  same  name.    As  with  children. 
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SO  it  is  with  many  grown  persons.  If  the  article  were  ealled  by 
its  English  name  of  little-limb^  do  you  not  think  that  thonsuidi 
of  persons  would  be  led  to  inquire  why  it  was  called  by  ao  atnap 
a  name,  who  now  never  think  anything  at  aQ  about  it.  I  think 
the  very  strangeness  of  the  name  would  excite  curiosity.  Buty 
as  it  is,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word,  thqr  take  it  fix 
granted  that  it  has  a  meaning,  and  that  that  meaning  ia  a  voy 
proper  one,  and  therefore  they  never  think,  nor  inquire  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  matter. 

Oh !  what  a  prolific  source  of  error  ia  thia  practice  of  taking 
things  for  granted  !  ! 

B. 

You  have  said  that  grammarians  have  not  understood  tk 
nature  and  meaning  of  those  little  words  called  oonjunctionir 
adverbs,  prepositions,  &c. ;  but  that  Home  Tooke  has  explained 
them.     How  has  he  effected  this  ? 

A. 

By  showing  that  they  are  all  either  nouns  or  verba.  Home 
Tooke,  by  a  process  of  a  priori  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  apeedi 
and  the  human  mind,  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  all  the  sartt 
of  words  which  are  necessary  for  the  communication  of  ideal 
are  two  onfy — ^nouns  and  verbs — and  that  therefore  all  the  words 
in  all  languages  must  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 
And  he  further  convinced  himself  by  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing, that  there  could  not  by  possibility  be  in  rerum  natai& 
any  such  things  as  what  are  called  abstract  nouns  or  abstract 
ideas.  At  this  time  he  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us^  "  shame- 
fuUy  ignorant  of  etymology,"  and  "did  not  know  even  the 
characters  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Gothic  language.^'  It  was 
not,  therefore,  the  study  of  etymology  which  led  Home  Tooke 
to  adopt  his  system  of  language,  but  reasons  derived  from  the 
nature  and  functions  of  speech  itself — treasons  of  infinitely 
greater  force  than  any  which  are  derivable  from  etymology.  It 
was  not  till  years  after  he  had  formed  his  system,  that  be 
sought  in  etymology  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  lus 
system — ^that  system  which  he  had  previously  formed  from  a 
general  consideration  of  what  words  must  necessarily  be  from 
their  own  nature  and  purpose.     Gould  it  be  proved^  therefoxe» 
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that  every  etymology  which  he  has  given  is  erroneous^  that  of 

itself  would  not  he  sufficient  to  overturn  his  system.     Some 

part  probably  of  the  evidence  which  he  has  chosen  in  order  to 

prove  that  his  system  is  right,  may  fail  to  do  so.     But  if  the 

whok  fSEuled  to  prove  his  system  right,  that  of  itself  would  be 

no  proof  that  it  is  wrong.     The  evidence  which  I  call  to  rebut 

any  charge  against  me  may  fail  to  establish  my  innocence.   But 

that  does^  by  no  means,  prove  me  guilty.     Had  Home  Tooke 

rested  his  system  of  language  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon 

evidence  drawn  from  etymology,  then  to  have  overturned  his 

evidence  would  have   gone  very  far  towards  overturning  his 

system.     But  Home  Tooke  has  not  done  this.     Proofs  drawn 

from  the  study  of  etymolo^  are  not  at  all  necessary  to  support 

his  system.     It  is  built  on  a  much  more  solid  foundation — for 

it  stands  erect  and  impregnable,  based  on  the  nature  of  things. 

Home  Tooke  came  to  the  conclusion  that  language  is  what  he 

says  it  is,  not  because  etymology  shows  it  to  be  so,  but  because 

it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.      It  is  to  be 

greatly  regretted  that  he  did  not  publish  the  particular  process 

of   reasoning  which  conducted   him  to   this  conclusion,   but 

contented  himself  with  merely  stating  that  such  had  been  the 

fifict.      But  he  knew  how  much  greater  attention  is  generally 

paid  to  particular  instances  than  to  that  infinitely  more  weighty 

kind  of  evidence,  general  reasoning— owing,  I  suppose,  either 

to  the  incapacity  of  the  multitude,  or  else  to  their  disinclination 

for  thinking.    Every  one  can  instantly  perceive  the  force  of  a 

particular    instance,  but  to  perceive  the  weight  of    general 

reasoning  requires  long,   patient,   and   clear-headed  thinking, 

and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject.      But  I  will 

repeat  to  you  Home  Tooke's  own  words  on  this  subject.     ''  If 

I  have  been  misled,  it  most  certainly  was  not  by  etymology,  of 

which  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  shamefully  ignorant  at  the 

time  when  these  my  notions  of  language  were  first  formed. 

Though  even  that  previous  ignorance  is  now  a  circumstance 

which  confirms    me  much   in   my  opinion  concerning  these 

conjunctions :  for  I  knew  not  even  the  characters  of  the  language 

from  which  any  particular  proofs  of  the  English  conjunctions 

were  to  be  drawn.     And   (notwithstanding  Lord  Monboddo^s 


ISO 
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discouraging  sneer)  it  was  general  reasoning  a  priori,  tbat  |(d 
me  to  the  particular  instances ;  not  particular  instances  to  tin 
general  reasoning.  This  etymology,  against  whose  fascinatitm 
you  would  have  me  guard  myself,  did  not  occur  to  me  till  many 
years  after  my  tystem  was  settled;  and  it  occurred  to  nie  suddenly 
in  this  manner: — "If  my  reasoning  concerning  these  conjunctioni 
is  well  founded,  there  must  then  be  in  the  original  language  froio 
which  the  English  (and  so  of  all  other  languages)  is  derived, 
literally  such  and  suck  words  bearing  precisely  such  and  such  sig- 
nifications. 1  y>iis  the  more  pleased  with  this  suggestion  beirsuae 
I  was  entirely  ignorant  even  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic 
charactei's,  and  the  experiment  presented  to  me  a  mean,  either 
of  ^sabusing  myself  from  error  (which  I  greatly  feared),  or  of 
obtaining  a  confirmation  sufficiently  strong  to  encourage  me  U 
behevc  (what  every  man  knowing  anything  of  human  nature 
will  always  be  very  backward  in  believing  of  himself)  that  I  had 
really  made  a  discovery.  For,  if  upon  trial  I  should  find  in  id 
unknown  language  precisely  those  very  words,  both  in  sound, 
and  signification,  and  application,  which  in  my  perfect  ignorance 
I  had  foretold ;  what  must  I  conclude,  but  either  that  some 
demon  had  maliciously  inspired  me  with  the  spirit  of  true  pro- 
phecy in  order  the  more  deeply  to  deceive  mc;  or  that  my 
reasoning  on  the  nature  of  language  was  not  fantastical.  The 
event  was  beyond  my  expectation ;  for  I  instantly  found,  upon 
trial,  all  my  predictions  verified.  This  has  made  me  presump- 
tuous enough  to  assert  it  universally.  Besides  that  I  have  since 
traced  these  supposed  tmmcaaing,  indeclinable  conjunctions, 
with  the  same  success,  in  many  other  languages  besides  the 
English.  And  because  I  know  that  the  generality  of  wind* 
receive  conviction  more  easily  from  a  number  of  particular 
instances  than  from  the  sni-er  but  more  absti'acted  arguments  of 
general  proof;  if  a  multiplicity  of  uncommon  avocations  and 
engagements  (arising  from  a  very  peculiar  situation)  had  not 
prevented  me,  I  should  long  before  this  have  found  time  enough 
from  my  other  pursuits,  and  from  my  enjoyments,  (amongst 
which  idleness  is  not  the  smallest)  to  have  sliown  clearly  sod 
satisfactorily,  the  origin  and  precise  meaning  of  each  of  these 
pretended  unmeaning,  indeclinable  conjunctions,  at  least  in  all 
the  dead  and  living  languages  of  Europe."  ^^ 
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Bat  Home  Tooke  has  been  greatly  misundcratood.  First, 
it  is  an  egregious  error  to  imagine  that  he  based  his  system  of 
kngnage  on  proofs  drawn  from  the  science  of  etymology. 
Secondly,  it  is  a  still  more  grievous  error  to  suppose  that  the 
teaching  o/eorrect  etymolugy  formed  any,  even  the  slightest  part 
of  his  lUtimate  design.  Home  Tooke  wee  not  the  man  to 
■OBiue  cither  himst-lf  or  the  world  with  baubles,  which  etymology, 
per  ae,  can  only  be  considered.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Ittrning  of  mere  curiosity,"  says  he,  "  nor  am  any  further  con- 
cerned with  etymology  than  as  it  may  serve  to  get  rid  of  the 
false  philosophy  received  concerning  language  and  the  hiunan 
nnderstanding."  Home  Tooke 'a  Diversions  of  Pnrley  are 
BWrety  the  means  to  an  end.  Had  he  broadly  avowed  that  end, 
Mr.  £rskine  must  hsve  fought  in  his  favor  another  battle  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  those  days,  and  the  probability  is  that 
be  wonld  have  fought  his  second  battle  with  a  less  brilliant 
■access  than  attended  his  dist^  and  that  the  fate  of  Galileo 
would  have  been  re-enacted  in  the  person  of  Home  Tooke.  It 
was  against  the  rank  and  luxuriant  tree  of  human  prejudice  that 
he  directed  his  attack,  lint  he  did  not  lay  an  axe  to  its  root — 
he  dared  not  do  so — but  he  placed  a  worm  there — a  worm  that 
shall  do  the  work  of  the  axe — not  indeed  so  swiftly,  but  not  a 
obit  the  less  infallibly.  The  Diversions  of  Furky  arc  simply 
and  merely  a  foundation  for  a  future  ntperstrucitiTe.  "  1  know," 
■ays  he,  "  for  what  building  I  am  laying  the  foundation."  iVnd 
he  concludes  the  work  with  these  remarkable  words :  "we  will 
leave  off  here  for  the  present.  It  is  tine  that  my  evening  is 
DOW  fiiUy  come,  and  the  night  fast  approachiug.  Yet,  if  we 
have  a  tolerably  lengthened  twihght,  we  may  stdl  ]ierhaps  find 
time  enough  for  a  farther  conversation  on  this  subject;  and 
finally  (if  the  times  will  bear  it)  toapplij  this  tystem  of  language  to 
all  the  different  systems  of  metaphysical  (i,  e.  verbal)  imposture." 
iVnd  elacwhere  he  says :  "  but  the  importance  rises  higher  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  application  of  words  to  metaphysics.  And 
when  I  say  metaphysics,  you  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that 
all  general  reasoiung,  all  politics,  law,  morality,  and  divinity,  are 
merely  metaphysical."  These  passages  are  sm'ely  sufficiently 
remarkable,  and  sufficiently  provative  that  he  considered  etymu- 
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logy  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  something  of  infisitdj 
greater  importance.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  personi  vln 
have  made  themselves  thoroughly  masters  of  Home  TookA 
theory  of  language.  But  of  those  few,  there  are  still  fewer  vln 
perceive  the  mighty  consequences,  to  whole  hosts  of  our  kmgaid 
dearly  cherished  prejudices,  which  must  inevitabfy  renJi  fioB 
that  theory,  if  the  true  one 

B. 

But  if  I  have  understood  you  rightly,  you  have  said  thit  iH 
words,  in  all  languages,  are  the  signs  or  names  of  sensstioDi; 
and  that  therefore  there  are,  in  fact,  no  other  words,  in  anj 
language,  excepting  those  which  are,  properly  speaking,  nomii-* 
that  is,  the  names  of  sensations.  Yet  you  have  just  told  ne 
that  Home  Tooke  admitted  still  another  sort  of  words,  fJL 
verbs. 

A. 

You  will  please  to  remember  that  Home  Tooke's  work  im 
never  completed.     In   the   conversation   published  under  the 
title  of  Diversions  of  Purley,  he  accounted  for  all  words  bj 
reducing  them  all  to  nouns  and  verbs.     But  he  promised  in 
some  future  conversation  to  account  for  the  verb  also.     Had  k 
lived  to  hold  that  future  conversation  I  am  persuaded  that,  as  lie 
had  begun  by  reducing  all  words  to  verbs  and  nouns,  he  would 
have  ended  by  reducing  them  every  one,  verbs  and  all,  to  nouitt 
only.     His  opinion  manifestly  was  that  all  verbs  are  nouns,  and 
that  what  are  called  the  participles,  tenses,  moods,  numbers,  ind 
persons  of  verbs,  are  merely  two  nouns  coalesced  together,  the 
original  meaning  of  the  second  of  which  has  been  lost  sight  of; 
just  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  pronouns  have,  from  long  use, 
coalesced  together,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable,  except- 
ing to  the  etymologist — as,  for  instance,  in  the  verb  oitio, — the 
final  0  being  nothing  more  than  a  fragment  of  the  pronoun  ep 
(that  is,  1)  coalesced  with  the  verb,  and  which  time  and  long 
usage  has  caused  to  appear  part  of  the  verb  itself,  although 
in  reality,  it  is  not  so.    That  this  was  his  opinion,  every  attentive 
reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  from  many  passages  which  occor 
while  speaking  of  the  adjective  and  participle.     But  if  it  be  still 
doubted,   I   conceive  the  following  quite  sufficient   to  set  all 
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doubt  at  rest.  ''Notwithstanding  R.  Johnson's  confident 
assertion  that  nobody  would  say  so^  I  maintain/'  sajrs  Home 
Tooke,  ''that  the  adjective  is  equally  and  altogether  as  much 
the  name  of  a  tkinff,  as  the  noun  substantive.  And  so  I  say 
of  all  wards  whatever.  For  that  is  not  a  word  which  is  net 
the  name  of  a  thing.  Every  word  being  a  sound  significant, 
must  be  a  sign;  and  if  a  sign,  the  name  of  a  thing.'^  And 
again :  "a  verb  is  (as  every  ward  also  must  be)  a  noun.'' 

But  it  was  not  essential  to  the  superstructure  he  intended  to 
rear  to  proceed  farther  than  he  did.  Had  it  been  so,  he  would 
not  have  deferred  his  account  of  the  verb  to  any  future  con- 
versation. And  this  forms  another  proof  that  etymology,  per  se, 
formed  no  part  of  the  grand  object  of  the  Diversions  of  Purley. 
Neither  does  it  form  any  part  of  mine. 

But  Home  Tooke's  authority  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
all  verbs  are  but  nouns — ^that  is,  names  of  things.  Nor  would 
I  pin  my  faith  upon  the  sleeve  even  of  Home  Tooke  if  my  own 
reason  did  not  assure  me  that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for 
doing  so.  There  wants  no  authority  but  that  of  common  sense 
to  show  that  all  verbs  are  but  nouns,  and  are  therefore  the 
names  Of  things.  When  we  want  a  verb  which  we  have  not  got 
in  the  langui^,  what  do  we  do  7  Do  we  sit  down  to  invent 
one  ?  Surely  not — ^but  we  instantly  take  a  noun,  and  some- 
times by  the  addition  of  another  word,  and  sometimes  without 
any  addition  or  alteration  of  any  kind,  we  coin  it  into  a  verb  at 
once  to  suit  our  purpose.  Sh^  is  a  noun  substantive,  and  man 
is  a  noun  substantive.  But  in  the  following  sentence  ship, 
without  any  addition  or  alteration  of  any  kind,  becomes  a  verb. 
"  The  British  government  every  year  ship  men  to  the  colonies.'' 
Here  ship  is  a  verb,  and  men  is  a  substantive.  But  let  sh^  and 
men  change  places,  and  ship  becomes  a  noun  again,  and  men 
becomes  a  verb.  Thus :  "  The  British  government  man  ships 
to  the  colonies."  However  used,  these  words  man  and  ship  are 
equally  nouns — ^that  is,  the  names  of  things — and  their  office  is 
to  excite  in  the  mind  the  pictures  of  the  things  of  which  they 
are  the  signs.  In  the  one  instance — ^that  wherein  ship  is  what 
we  call  a  noun — ^the  word  excites  in  the  mind  the  picture  of  a 

1^,  Bud  nothing  more.     In  the  other  instance— that  wherein 
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ship  is  wbat  wc  call  a  verb — it  likcwiae  excites  iu  the  mind  tht 
picture  of  a  ship — but  besides  tbis,  it  does  somethtT^  man— it 
represents  the  ship  now  as  bearing  a  particular  relRtion  to  d&m 
things — it  has  became  now  the  dwelling  of  a  number  of  nia^ 
who  form  its  cargo — over  whom  it  exercises  a  ciTrtain  kind  4 
inflaence — bearing  them  across  the  water,  the  ship  itself  beiag 
influenced  by  other  men  not  mentioned,  viz.,  the  crew.  And  H 
of  the  word  mail.  \Vbcn,  by  a  change  of  place  Hierely,  mm 
becomes  the  verb,  then  it  also  excites  in  the  raind  tametlmtg  mare 
tfaaa  the  mere  picture  of  several  men.  The  relation  between 
the  men  and  the  ship  is  now  changed — the  men  are  now  viewed, 
not  as  men  merely,  but  as  men  employed  in  a  determinate  man- 
ner in  execution  of  the  ncceasary  duties  of  sailors — and  it  is  not 
the  men  which  influence  the  ship,  and  are  the  cause  of  its  going 
to  the  colonies,  and  not  the  thip  which  influences  the  men.  In 
the  former  iustance,  it  is  the  ship  which  constitutes  the  mean* 
which  enables  the  men  to  get  to  the  colonies — in  the  latter,  i(  i» 
the  wwn  which  enable  the  »Atp  to  get  there,  viz.,  by  controlling 
and  regulating  her  movements.  In  the  one  instance,  the  ship  it 
the  agent,  and  the  meti  the  patients — in  the  other,  the  men  are 
the  agents,  and  the  ship  the  patient.  In  both  instnncea,  tbc 
worda  ship  and  men  are  manifestly  the  names  of  things — that  ii, 
nouns.  They  are,  in  both  modes  of  using  them,  exactly  the 
same  unchanged  words.  But  in  the  one  use  of  tliem  thcj 
signify  things,  and  nothing  more — in  the  other,  they  aigniff 
things,  and  somelhing  more — that  is,  what  we  call  certain  par- 
ticular, definite  relations — iu  two  words,  added  circiimstaucesi ; 
and  these  added  circumstances  are  indicated  solely  by  the  mm* 
ner  oftmnif  them,  and  not  by  any  change  in  the  word,  or  in  the 
nature  of  the  word  itself.  Thus  we  say :  fire  the  beacon — Itgki 
the  lamp — chalk  the  floor — water  the  plants — spur  the  hone — 
v'hip  the  dog,  &c.  Sec.  Fire,  light,  chalk,  water,  spur,  whip,  are 
manifestly  nouns  converted  into  what  we  call  verbs — that  is, 
made  to  signify  certain  added  eirctimstances  of  relation  in  addi- 
tion to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  acknowledged  signs. 

At  other  times  we  coin  a  noim  into  a  verb,  by  adding  to  tlw 
noun  certain  other  words,  the  meanings  of  which  have,  froi 
lapse  of  ages,  become  at  least  doubtful,  if  not  entirely 
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mdi  as  the  words  ing,  en,  ed,  to.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  mere 
idditkm  of  these  monosylkbles  cannot  alter  in  any  way  the 
TH^^^g  of  the  noon  whereto  they  are  addcd^  excepting  only  by 
patting  them  into  a  condition  to  signify  these  added  circom- 
itsnoes  above-mentioned^  m  addUian  to  that  picture  of  things  of 
irhidi  they  were  before  and  still  are  the  names  or  signs.  Thus 
Brom  the  noon  ship,  we  have  to  ship ;  from  man,  to  man ;  noise, 
to  noise;  stable,  to  stabUf  stid^led;  boot,  to  booty  booted;  spur, 
to  ^pwr,  spurred;  horse,  to  horse,  horsed;  house,  to  house, 
\(0U9ed.  Paper,  to pt^per, pt^pered ;  plaster,  to  plaster,  plastered; 
briek,  to  brick  tp,  bricked  t^;  dish,  to  dish  up,  dished  tip ;  milk, 
to  mUk,  milked;  rain,  to  rain,  rained;  fire^  to  fire,  firing;  lock, 
to  lock,  locking;  star,  to  star,  starring — Miss  So  and  So  is  now 
ftmring  at  such  and  such  a  country  town — salt,  to  salt,  salted; 
pepper,  to  pepper,  peppered,  be.  In  short,  whenever  we  want  a 
terb,  we  never  hesitate  a  single  instant,  but  take  a  noun  and 
coin  it  into  a  verb  on  the  spot ;  and  this  simple  plan,  so  simple 
khat  nothing  can  be  simpler,  is  equally  adopted  by  the  educated 
md  oneducated  alike.  We  never  dream  for  a  single  instant  of 
ntting  down  to  manufacture  a  verb.  If,  then,  this  very  simple 
plan  be  that  which  we  adopt  now,  why  should  we  suppose  that 
any  more  difficult  and  more  conqtlicated  plan  was  ever  adopted, 
at  any  time  P  If  this  simple  plan  be  sufficient  now,  surely  it 
sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  set  of  uneducated  and 


The  anthor  has  receiTed  a  letter,  signed  X.  Y.,  desiring  to  know  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  mmx,  and  why  it  is  applied  to  a  bold,  forward  girl. 
Mmx  is  a  corruption  of  the  Low-German  word  minak,  which  signifies  mannish. 
Bj  an  exceedingly  common  transposition,  the  sk  haye  been  transposed  into  ks, 
for  the  greater  facility  of  pronunciation ;  and  the  word  ought  to  be  spelled,  as 
Scott  spells  it,  mmkt.  But  the  sound  of  ks  being  frequently  expressed  in  our 
language  by  z,  this  latter  letter  has  been  used  instead  of  ka,  but  very  improperly. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  same  word  is  spelled  meniae;  in  the  Moeso-Golhic, 
wummui;  in  Danish,  menneake;  in  Swedish,  menniaka;  in  Icelandic,  man^ 
uetkia;  in  Modem-German,  it  is  menach  ;  from  which  we  get  our  rulgar  word 
MtfNdb.  The  word  minka,  therefore,  that  is,  manniah,  is  applied  with  great 
propriety  to  girls  of  a  bold,  forward,  manniah,  that  is,  unfcminine,  temper  and 
bearing. 

I  do  not  know  any  dictionary  wherein  the  application  of  this  word  is 
accounted  for,  or  its  origin  explained. 
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naked  savages,  who  did  not  pretend  to  understand  anythmf 
beyond  the  plain  and  evident  objects  of  seme !  It  '\s  perfeetlf 
nkonstrOQs  to  suppose  that  a  wild  man  of  the  woods  could,  l^ 
any  possibiHty,  coin  a  word  in  order  to  make  it  the  sign  of 
Bomething;  which  he  could  neither  see,  hear,  taste,  amell,  nsr 
feel — as,  for  instance,  action,  motion,  time,  space,  power,  influamt, 
came,  go,  fiij,  Juwe,  he,  &c.  S^.  It  will  bear  a  question  whetlxr 
he  could  coin  any  word.  It  will  bear  a  question  whether  i 
whole  college  of  the  most  leai'ned  men  could,  by  their  oMtt' 
labors  and  talents,  coin  one  single  entirely  new  word,  whid 
should  become  current  through  the  country,  and  incorporated 
in  the  language.  It  will  bear  a  question  whether  there  ewr 
was,  in  any  age,  an  entirely  new  word  invented.  It  will  bear  i 
question  whether  all  the  primitive  words  of  all  the  languages  of 
the  earth  (which  are,  comparatively,  extremely  few),  be  not 
merely  imitations  of  natural  sounds,  such  as  the  cries  of  animala, 
the  creaking  of  trees,  the  rushing  of  torrents,  the  snapping  of 
boughs,  and  numberless  other  natural  sounds  peculiar  to  tbc 
forest.  The  child  that  is  born  deaf  is  also  d\mib,  and  this  uf 
itself  goes  far  to  prove  that  we  get  all  our  variety  of  sound* 
through  the  ear  alone;  and  that  we  can  utter  no  sound  that  we 
have  not  heard  before.  A  new  word  is  a  new  sound ;  and  Irt 
any  man  tiy  to  enunciate  an  entirely  new  articulate  sound,  and 
he  will  instantly  perceive  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  invent* 
new  word.  In  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  English,  and 
other  cognate  languages,  there  are  many  words  which  are  now 
the  names  of  things  which  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  mcK 
imitations,  by  the  human  voice,  of  natural  sounds.  At  > 
familiar  instance,  in  our  own  language,  we  have  the  word 
cuckold,  which  is  merely  the  Italian  word  cwndo,  (which  nieaiu 
cuckow)  in  an  English  dress ;  and  ought  to  be  written  euckow-ei. 
From  the  Italian  noun  cuculo,  we  have  coined  our  verb,  to  eveoS, 
(without  the  terminating  d,)  "as  the  common  people*  rigj 

*  It  ia  amonggt  the  c&lirely  uneducated  people  of  lUe  prOTiDCM  () 
Irao  pronuncmLian  oi  any  language  will  always  bo  longest  |ireaor*ril,d 
llic  gielilcst  purity.    They  reinnin  tlie  longest  uninflueoced  by  t 
unadultcmlcd  vith  foreiencn.    They  have  neither  llic  means  nor  tli 
of  change.    TIig  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  city  may  ervn  Kill  be  fi 
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pronoimce  it,  and  as  the  verb  was  formerly,  and  should  still  be 
written/'  Here^  then,  we  have  first  of  all  a  natural  cry — 
cuekow!  Then  this  natural  cry  becomes  the  name  of  a  bird. 
Next,  firom  a  peculiar  habit  of  this  bird,  this  natural  cry  becomes 
the  parent  of  the  lAtin  noun  cueubts,  of  the  Italian  noun  cuculo, 
of  the  En^iah  verb  to  eueol,  and  finally  of  the  English  noun 
cveJbU — ^that  is,  euekawed. 

Another  reason  why  I  believe  all  words  to  be  nouns — ^that  is 
the  names  of  things,  is,  because  these  nouns,  variously  used,  and 
variooaly  combined,  are  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
eommnnieation  of  knowledge.  A  third  reason  (and  a  very 
strong  one — perhaps  the  strongest  of  all)  is  derived  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  natural  condition  of  man,  and 
of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  speech.  A  fourth  reason  I  derive 
firom  reflection  on  the  vast  numbers  of  verbs  which  no  one  will 
think  of  doaying  are  formed  directly  from  nouns — ^which  are,  in 
fiu-t,  nothing  but  nouns  with  a  slight  alteration  in  the  termina- 
tion, or  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  prefix  or  suffix.  Thus,  in 
the  Ghreek,  firom  hippos,  a  horse,  comes  hippeuo,  I  ride;  from 

eonrected  by  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  country  Tillage.  What  we  caU 
ketUe^  the  Tillage  house-maid  (unless,  like  the  city  house-maid,  she  too  has  at 
length  pfurchased  a  Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary),  calls  kittle  ;  and,  so 
eaUing  it,  she  calls  it  by  its  right  name,  which  is  cytely  the  Anglo-Saxon  c 
bong  always  hard  like  k.  The  word,  therefore,  should  be  spelled  kytel,  and 
pronoimced  k^fUel,  as  the  Tillagers  do  still  pronounce  it.  The  Tillager's  word  axe^ 
alao,  is  equally  correct  with  our  word  ask  ;  for  in  the  mother-tongue,  the  word 
was  axian  as  well  as  ascian.  Our  word  neither^  (which  Walker  absurdly 
pronounces  neether)  the  Tillager  pronounces  as  though  it  were  written 
manker,  or  nawtker.  And  the  Tillager  is  right ;  for  the  true  spelling  of  the 
word  is  natkor,  nautker,  and  nawtker ;  and  it  was  so  written  until  an  aping 
fiwhion,  and  a  mincing  affectation  corrupted  it.  There  is  no  such  word  in  the 
language  as  neitker,  nor  CTcr  was.  To  Walker's  Dictionary  belongs  the  honor 
of  giTing  cormpt  pronunciation  a  wider  range,  and  introducing  it  cTen  into  tiie 
proTinces..  There  is  scarcely  a  kitchen-maid  now  who  does  not  buy  a 
Walker's  Dictionary,  out  of  which  she  teaches  herself  to  **  talk  dictionary," 
and  teaches  her  loTcr  to  "talk  dictionary  too."  "John,"  sayff  she,  "you 
most  not  say  nawtker — ^it  is  Tulgar — ^you  must  say  neetker.**  If  John  should 
ask  who  told  her  so,  she  would  reply,  **  Walker's  Dictionary  ;'*  and  John 
would  not  hsTe  the  wit  to  ask  in  his  turn,  **  who  told  Mr.  Walker  so  ?" 
This  work  is  greatly  inferior  to  most  other  English  lexicons,  and  ought  to  be 
called^  par  exeeUenee,  the  kitchen-maid's  dictionary,  or  milliner's  Tade- 
mecuin. 
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potos,   drink^    comes  potao,  I   drink ;   from  thrinkofj  a  waD, 
comes  thrinkoein,  to  wall  up ;  from  t%m(y  honor^  comes  tiaiao,  I 
honor ;  from  philos,  a  friend^  comes  philoo,  I  love ;  firom  algoif 
grief  or  pain^  comes  alguno,  I  grieve  or  pain  another.     That  isy 
alg  (pain)^  hon  (him)^  ego  (I)^  pain  him  I^  or  I  pain  him —  the 
three  words  havings  in  the  lapse  of  agcs^  and  from  carelesmen 
and  rapidity  in  speakings  been  finally  contracted^  and  coalesced 
into    one — ^thus  alghonego,   algonego,    algoneo,  alffono^  alguno. 
In  the  Latin^  from  honor,  honor^  comes  horun^y  I  honor ;  trcm 
labor y  labor^  comes  laboro,  I  labor;  from  lac  or  laete,  vaSk, 
comes  lacto,  I  feed  with  milk^  I  suckle — ^that  is^  btete,  (miU^, 
ego   {I),  milk  I^  or  I  milk^    (I  give  milk) — ^which  time  and 
rapid  utterance  have  caused  to  coalesce  thus:  lacfego,  ladeo, 
lacto.     It  is  the  unquestionable  effect  of  time  to  contract  and 
shorten  words^  and  to  cause  two  or  more  to  coalesce  into  one. 
From  flamma,  a  flamc^  comes  flammo,  I  flame ;  firom  pugnut,  a 
fist^  comes  pugno,  I  fight — ^that  is^  I  fist — ^from  equus,  a  horse, 
comes  equito,  I  ride^  that  is^  I  horse ;  firom  miles,  a  soldier^  comes 
milito,  I  make  war^  or  I  war  against^  or  I  play  the    soldier. 
But  enough — ^the  instances  of  this  manner  of  forming  verbs  in 
the  Greek   and   Latin   are    almost   numberless.      In  modern 
English  I  have  already  mentioned  several.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  any  more.     I  will  be  content  with  asserting  that 
there  is  no  one  word  in  the  English  language,  whether  nonn, 
pronoun,  adverb,  conjunction,  preposition,  interjection,  or  any 
other,  which  may  not  be  readily  coined,  and  which  has  not,  at 
some  time  or  other,  been  actually  coined,  in  conversation,  into  a 
verb  by  this  simple  plan.     Thus  we  say :  "  but  me  no  buts" — 
and  I  frequently  hear  boys  in  the  streets  say  one  to  another, 
while  amusing  themselves  with  jumping  over  posts :  "  Jack,  ITl 
bet  you  a  penny  I  can  over  this,''  pointing  to  a  post.     Here 
the  word  over  is  a  verb.     Now,  I  say,  that  the  uncultivated 
savage,  as  far  as  it  regards  language,  is  the  exact  prototype  of 
these  rude,  uneducated  boys,  and  that  they  would,  in  using 
words,  pursue  the  same  plan  which  is  pursued  by  these  boys, 
and  other  uneducated  people.     I  have  given  you  instances  of 
this  practice  of  using  nouns  as  verbs,  in  modem  English,  Greek, 
and  Latin.     Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  fill  a  quire  of 
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paper  with  similar  instances  from  each  of  these  languages ;  and 
I  could,  without  any  di£Bculty,  select  an  equal  number  of 
instances  from  three  or  four  other  different  languages.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  selecting  a  few  instances  from  our  fine  old 
mother-tongue,  in  (»'der  to  show  that  this  same  practice  was  in 
use  among  barbarians,  as  well  as  among  polished  people.  Thus 
the  Anglo-Saxons  converted 


NOUNS. 

foot-print 
Spaihl — saliva 
£Jp«0 — speech 
JS^— a  staff 


stone 
Stan — a  rock 
fVyl  or  wiU — well,  spring, 

or  fountain 
Boga — a  bow 
Cau^ — a  key 
Bysn — a  pattern 


Egle — a  thorn 
Dyne — a  noise 
AU—&re 
Sweff — sound 
Swefn — a  dream 
Steorra — star 
Weff — a  way 


into 


VERBS. 

Spir-ian — ^to  track 
Spatl'ian — ^to  froth 
SpeU'ian — 'to  declare 
Staf'ian — ^to  point,  to  di- 
rect 
Stcm-an — ^to  stone 
Stand-an — ^to  stand* 
WyU-an    or    wilUan — ^to 

willt 

Bug-an — to  bow  or  bend 

Ccegg-ian — ^to  lock 

Bysn-ian — to   set  an   ex- 
ample 

EgUian — ^to  feel  pain 

Dyn-an — to  make  a  noise 

jEl-an — to  light 

Sweg-an — ^to  sound 

Swe/n-ian — to  dream 

Steor-an — ^to  steer 

Weg-an — to  carry 


•  To  assume  the  erect  and  firm  position  of  the  rock — the  d  is  interpolated 
to  lengthen  the  fint  syllable,  and  so  convey  an  idea  of  firmness. 

t  This  Qxisin  of  our  word  wUl  may  easily  be  disputed.  1  firmly  believe  it 
to  be  the  true  one  nevertheless.  The  manner  in  which  the  will  or  wish  to  do 
a  thing  arises  in  the  mind  from  a  hidden,  secret,  and  mysterious  cause  or 
source,  to  ns  wholly  unknown,  and  makes  itself  felt,  is  not  unlike  the  manner 
in  which  the  water  of  a  well  or  spring  arises  from  the  secret  and  mysterious 
chambers  of  the  earth,  and  makes  itself  visible.  There  is  still  in  our  language 
an  obsolete  word  willy,  signifying  wiUing.  This  wiUy  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
leil-lio — that  is,  wU-like,  or  like  a  will — or,  as  I  believe,  like  a  wyl^  well  or 
spring.  We  say :  "  I  will  do  it  wUlingUf" — that  is,  of  my  own  accord,  without 
fee  or  fatce,  as  water  wells  from  a  spring. 
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As  we  make  verba  out  of  noimSj  so  we  make  nouns  out  of 
verbs.  Thus  the  dog-Latin  verb  affidavil,  which  signifies  he  or 
she  has  promised,  we  use  as  a  noun.  Wc  say :  "  he  bos  nude 
his  affidavit."  The  Roman  CathoHcs  say :  "  I  have  said  riiree 
aves  and  five  credos,  which  means  :  "  I  have  said  three  aS-kmlt 
and  five  /  believes."  In  the  taverns  of  London,  tlie  waiUrs  call 
a  certain  measure  of  brandy,  "  a  go  of  brandy."  Fonnol; 
there  were  lotteries  called  liHle  go's.  There  is  now  a  caniige 
called  a  fly.  The  Americana  say  :  "  Well,  I  never  heard  tbt 
heat  of  that,"  He  has  put  his  imprimatur  to  it — that  is,  "ke 
has  put  his  let  it  be  printed  to  it — such  and  such  are  my  tenets, 
that  iSj  my  he  holds — the  landlord  holds  his  audit  to-morroir, 
that  is,  his  he  hears — such  &  man's  conversation  consists  of 
nothing  but  ipse  dixita,  that  is,  he  hath  said  its — it  has  reteiml 
the  king's  fiat,  or  the  ting's  veto,  that  is,  the  king's  Itf  itbt 
done,  or  the  king's  I  forbid — I'll  have  a  walk — 111  have  a  suim 
— I'll  take  a  run — let  us  take  a  rfn'pf^-Iet  us  take  a  ride — sk 
you  going  to  the  hunt  ? — have  you  taken  breakfast  ? — turn  the 
horse  into  the  paddock  and  let  him  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  roll  or 
a  wallow — whose  throw  is  it?  at  dice — whose  play  is  it?  si 
billiards — whose  move  is  it?  at  chess — these,  and  numherkss 
others,  sje  all  instances  of  what  we  call  verbs  used  as  what  w* 
call  nouns.  They  are  instances  of  the  abbreviation  of  whole 
sentences  into  one  word  for  the  sake  of  dispatch.  They  art; 
single  words  used  in  the  place  of  several  words,  for  the  sake  of 
brevitij.  The  farmer  says  :  "  I  will  crop  that  field  with  wheat" 
— which  means  that  he  will  take  such  steps  as  shall  enable  him 
to  cut,  from  the  smface  of  the  field,  wheat,  next  year.  He  al» 
flays  :  "  I  expect  good  crops" — which  means  that  he  expects 
that  that  which  he  cuts  from  the  surface  of  his  fields  will  be 
abundant.  In  these  two  sentences,  the  word  crop  is  both  nonn 
and  verb,  but,  in  both  cases,  it  means  the  same  thing,  viz.  liai 
which  is  cvtfrom  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  short,  there  is  no  word,  in  any  language,  which  is  not  ■ 
noun,  or  name,  and  the  sign  of  one  or  more  sensations,  either 
directly  or  indirectly — that  is,  either  directly  or  by  being  the 
sign  of  other  words  which  are  the  direct  signs  of  sensible  object*. 
It  is  true  that  the  lapse  of  ages  has  rendered  it  quite  impossible 
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to  tnoe  many  of  our  verbs  up  to  the  sensible  object  which  they 
<»igina%  rquresented.  In  many  instances  the  particular  sensible 
objects  originally  represented  by  many  of  our  verbs^  was  for- 
gotten hefwt  the  language  became  a  written  one.  Still  these 
words  are^  in  every  instance,  the  signs  of  sensations  or  pictures ; 
and  it  is  the  same  with  what  are  absurdly  called  abstract  terms. 
Thus,  if  you  desire  a  painter  to  embody  his  idea  of  humility,  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  doing  so.  He  would  put  upon 
his  canvass,  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  the  representation 
of  one  person  kneeling  or  prostrate  on  the  ground  before  another 
person  sitting  or  standing— or  something  similar  to  this.  Now, 
then,  if  any  person  ask  me  the  meaning  of  the  word  humility ,  I 
refer  him  to  that  picture,  and  tell  him  it  means  what  he  sees 
there. 

B. 

Bat  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  correct.  For  what  he 
sees  there,  are  rather  the  effects  of  humility,  than  humility 
itself. 

A. 

Very  true — and  herein  language  excells  painting.  Then,  I 
say,  humiUty  means  that  sensation  or  sensations  which  produces 
those  consequences  which  he  sees  depicted  on  that  canvass.  So, 
if  any  one  pronounce  the  single  word  give,  and  inquire  its 
meaning,  the  picture  which  would  arise  in  any  mind  would  be 
one  in  which  was  represented  a  person  extending  his  hand,  with 
something  in  it,  toward  another.  And  some  such  picture  as 
this  is  what  must  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  one  who  sits  down 
to  inquire  of  himself  what  is  the  idea  which  he  attaches  to  the 
word  give.  There  would  and  could  be  no  important  variety  in 
the  picture,  if  a  thousand  men  were  to  ask  themselves  the  same 
question.  A  word,  then,  which  has  this  power  of  bringing  to 
the  mind  always  one  uniform  picture,  (uniform  in  all  important 
points)  is  a  good,  proper,  and  useful  sign  of  sensation.  It  is  a 
general  sign,  it  is  true,  and  so  is  the  word  tree.  When  tree  is 
pronounced  in  the  hearing  of  several  men,  it  brings  to  the  mind 
of  each  man  probably  the  sensation  of  a  different  tree.  But  the 
sensation  of  each  tree  will  be  the  same  as  it  regards  essentials — 
that  is,  each  ideal  tree  will  contain  all  the  attributes  necessary  to 
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constitute  tbe  aensation  or  picture  of  a  tree.  And  so  of  thu 
word  give.  The  picture  brought  to  the  mind  of  one  person  out 
of  tbe  tliousaiid  might  possibly  be  that  of  a  bird  feeiUng  itt 
young.  Still  the  essentials  of  the  picture  are  the  same,  \\i. 
something  voluntarily  parted  with  by  one  being,  and  transferred 
to  another.  But  if  the  word  virtue  or  truth  be  prouounced  is 
the  hearing  of  a  thousand  men,  will  the  picture  excited  in  all 
their  minds  be  one  and  uniform  m  all  esseutiaU  ?  Nay,  I  uk 
you,  will  there  be  any  picture  or  other  sensation  excited  at  all? 
The  word  give  most  probably  arose  &om  some  old  word  signr- 
^ing  the  hand.  ^Te  still  uae  the  word  hand  prcciaely  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  word  give.  Hand  me  a  chair — hand  me  m; 
snuff-box — hand  me  the  salt. 

I  assert,  therefore,  that  there  is,  in  all  languages,  but  one  tort 
of  word — and  that  is  the  noun,  or  name  of  one  or  more  emta- 
lions ;  and  that  words  which  do  not  signify  either  directly  « 
indirectly  one  or  more  sensations,  are  mere  idle  noises  signifying 
nothing,  and  sening  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  ectting 
mankind  together  by  the  ears.  But  this  noun  is  aometiinci 
used  as  a  noun  merely — that  is,  representing  the  picture  of  the 
object  indefijutely,  without  regard  to  any  particular  relation  lo 
other  objects.  Thus,  in  the  following  sentence,  "  the  British 
government  possess  ships,"  the  word  skips  merely  excites  in  the 
mind  an  idea  of  several  ships  in  an  indefinite  manner — without 
defining  the  partictdar  relation  which  these  ships  bear  to  other 
objects.  They  may  be  in  the  docks,  or  at  anchor  in  the  Tiiamcs, 
or  sailing  over  the  ocean — -nothing  is  defined  as  to  ibcir 
jiarticular  relation  to  other  objects,  and  therefore  every  man  it 
at  liberty  to  paint  them  in  his  mind  as  he  pleases,  either  ID  the 
docks,  or  in  the  river,  or  on  the  sea.  But  if  I  say :  "  the 
British  government  sh.p  men  to  America,"  then  the  various 
rektions  which  the  ship  or  ships  bear  to  other  objects  are  m 
once  defined — and  in  the  picture  excited  in  the  mind,  the  sbijis 
will  be  seen  "walking  the  waters"  of  the  "vasty  deep."  These 
particular  relations  I  call  "  added  circumstances."  All  words, 
therefore,  in  all  languages,  are  nouns — sometimes  used  lo 
signify  sensible  objects  merely,  and  sometimes  to  signify  sensible 
objects  with  these  added  circumstances — hut  always  to  signily 
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sensible  obfeets.  When  they  Bignify  sensible  objects  tnerelf/, 
they  are  called  nonns.  When  they  ako  signify  these  added 
eircamstances^  they  are  called  verbs.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  point  at  which  Home  Tooke  started^  viz.  that  all  the  words 
that  are  necessary  in  any  language  to  communicate  ideas  are 
what  we  now  call  nonns  and  verbs. 


ABSTRACT   OP    HOBNE    TOOKE^S    THEOBV   OF    LANGUAGE. 
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**  The  purpose  of  language  is  to  communicate  our  thoughts 
^  which  principle^  being  kept  singly  in  contemplation^  has 
misled  all  those  who  have  reasoned  on  this  subject.  I  imagine 
that  it  is^  in  some  measure^  with  the  vehicle  of  thoughts^  as 
with  the  vehicles  for  our  bodies.  Necessity  produced  both. 
The  first  carriage  for  men  was  no  doubt  invented  to  transport 
the  bodies  of  those  who  from  infirmity  or  otherwise  could  not 
''  move  themselves ;  but  should  any  one^  desirous  of  under- 
^  standing  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  all  the  parts  of  our 
''  modem  elegant  carriages^  attempt  to  explain  them  on  this  one 
*' principle  alone,  viz.  that  they  were  necessary  for  conveyance — 
"he  would  find  himself  wofully  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
"wheels^  the  seats^  the  springs^  the  blinds^  the  glasses^  the 
"  linings  &c. ;  not  to  mention  the  mere  ornamental  parts  of 
"  gilding,  varnish,  &c. 

Abbreviations  are  the  wheels  of  language,  the  wings  of 
Mercury,  and  though  we  might  be  dragged  along  without 
them,   it  would  be  with  much  difficulty,  very  heavily,   and 
"  tediously. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable  nor  more  useful  than  the 
''  invention  of  signs.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  more 
productive  of  error  when  we  neglect  to  observe  their  com- 
plication. Into  what  blunders,  and  consequently  into  what 
disputes  and  difficulties  might  not  the  excellent  art  of  short- 
hand writing,  practised  almost  exclusively  by  the  EngUsh,  lead 
foreign  philosophers;  who,  not  knowing  that  we  had  any 
other  alphabet,  should  suppose  each  mark  to  be  the  sign  of  a 
^'single  sound!  If  they  were  very  laborious  and  very  learned 
"  indeed,  it  is  likely  they  would  write  as  many  volumes  on  the 
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"  aubject,  and  nnth  as  much  bitterness  against  each  other^ 
"grammarians  have  done  from  the  same  Bort  of  miEtakc 
"  concerning  language ;  until  perhaps  it  should  be  suggested  to 
"  them  that  there  may  be  not  only  signs  of  sounds  ;  but  again, 
"  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  signs  of  those  signs,  one  under 
"  anoCherj  in  a  continued  progression. 

"  The  errors  of  grammarians  have  arisen  from  supposing  all 
"  words  to  be  immediately  either  the  signs  of  things  or  the  aigoB 
"  of  ideas  ;  whereas,  in  fact,  many  words  are  merely  abbrerii- 
"  tions  employed  for  dispatch,  and  are  the  signs  of  other  words. 
"  And  these  are  the  artificial  wings  of  Mercury,  by  means  of 
"  which  the  Argoa-eyes  of  philosophy  have  been  cheated. 

"  The  first  aim  of  language  was  to  communicate  our  thoughts 
" — the  second  to  do  it  with  dispatch.  The  difficulties  and 
"disputes  concerning  language  have  almost  entirely  arisen 
"  from  neglecting  the  consideration  of  this  latter  purpose  of 
"  speech ;  which,  though  subordinate  to  the  former,  is  almost « 
"  necessary  in  the  commerce  of  mankind.  Words  have  been 
"  called  winged,  and  they  well  deserve  that  name,  when  their 
"  abbreviations  are  compared  with  the  progress  which  speed 
"  could  make  without  these  inventions,  but  compared  with  the 
"  rapidity  of  thought,  they  have  not  the  smallest  claim  fo  that 
"  title.  Philosophers  have  calculated  the  difference  of  velocity 
"between  sound  and  light;  but  who  will  attempt  to  calcidite 
"  the  difference  between  speech  and  thought  1  What  wonder 
"then  that  the  invention  of  all  ages  should  have  been  upon  tie 
"stretch  to  add  such  wings  to  their  con*-ersation  as  miglit 
"  enable  it,  if  possible,  to  keep  pace  in  some  measure,  with  their 
"  minds.     Hence  chiefly  the  variety  of  words. 

"  The  two  great  piu^ioses  of  speech  (viz.  first,  the  commmii- 
"  eating  our  thoughts,  and,  secondly,  the  doing  so  with  ditpaidt) 
"  will  lead  us  to  the  distribution  of  all  words  into — 
"  1.  Those  which  are  tieceisart/  for  the  communicatiun  o£j| 

"  thoughts ;  and, 
"  2.  Abbreviations  employed  for  the  sake  of  dispatch. 

"  In  all  languages  there  ore  only  two  sorts  of  wo 


"  they  a 


:  necessary  for  the  commnnication  of  our  thoughts; 
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*'  1.  The  noon,  and 
"«.  Verb. 

'^  All  other  words  are  merely  subsiitutes  for  these,  which  I 
''  include  under  the  title  of  abbrematians.  Without  using  any 
"  other  sort  of  word  whatever  but  the  verb  and  noun,  we  can 
''relate  or  communicate  anything  which  we  can  relate  or 
"  communicate  with  the  help  of  all  the  others.  We  cannot  do 
'^itso  well  and  rapidly  however,  but  we  can  do  it  nevertheless. 
^  A  sledge  cannot  be  drawn  along  so  smoothly,  and  easily,  and 
''swiftly,  as  a  carriage  with  wheels — ^but  it  can  be  dragged, 
"  Tour  first  attempts  to  communicate  your  thoughts  with  the 
"  help  of  the  noun  and  verb  merely,  will  seem  very  awkward ; 
"  and  you  will  stumble  as  often  as  a  horse  long  used  to  be  shod, 
"  that  has  newly  cast  his  shoes.  Indeed,  without  abbreviations^ 
"  language  can  get  on  but  lamely  ;  and  therefore  they  have  been 
"  introduced,  in  different  plenty,  and  more  or  less  happily,  in  all 
"languages. 

"  This  faxX,  vis.  that  we  can  communicate  our  thoughts  by 
"means  of  the  noun  and  verb  alone,  is  the  great  proof  of  all  I 
"  have  advanced. 

"  The  business  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  it  concerns  language, 
"  appears  to  me  to  be  very  simple.  It  extends  no  farther  than 
"  to  receive  impressions,  that  is,  to  have  sensations  or  feelings. 
"What  are  called  its  operations j  are  merely  the  operations  of 
"  Uaig^age!* 
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Thai — the  word  that  (call  it  what  you  please,  cither  article^  or 
profnoiuny  or  cofyunction)  retains  always  one  and  the  same  signi- 
fication ;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  verb,  the  meaning  of  which  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  Unnoticed  abbreviation  in  construction 
and  difference  of  position  have  caused  an  appearance  of  fluctua- 
tion in  its  meaning ;  and  hiave  misled  the  grammarians  of  all 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modem ;  for  in  all  they  make  the 
same  mistake.  What  is  called  the  conjunction  that  and  the 
pronoun  that  are  one  and  the  same  word,  having  the  same 
signification.    And  this  is  true  in  all  languages. 
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EXAMPLE. 

I  wish  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly. 

RESOLUTION. 

I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly ;  I  wish  you  to  believe  that, 

EXAMPLE. 

She,  knowing  that  Crookc  had  been  indicted  for  forgery,  did 
80  and  so. 

RESOLUTION. 

Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery  ;  she,  knowing  that,  did 
so  and  so. 

There  is  no  conceivable  use  of  what  is  called  the  conjunction 
that,  which  cannot,  by  resolution,  be  shown  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  pronoun  that,  as  it  is  called ;  but  which  will  presently 
be  shown  to  be  a  verb. 

If- — is  merely  the  imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  gifan,  to  give.  And  in  those  languages,  as  well  as  in  the 
English  formerly,  this  supposed  conjunction  was  pronounced 
and  written  as  the  common  imperative,  purely  gif.     Thus : 

"  My  largesse 
'^  Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother^s  mistress 
"  Gif  she  can  be  reclaimed ;  gif  not,  his  prey.*' 
And  accordingly  our  corrupted  if  has  always  the  signification 
of    the   EngUsh    imperative    give,   and    no   other.     And  this 
accounts  for  one  particular   use  of  the  conjunction  thai  (so 
called)  which  could  not  otherwise  be  explained. 

"  I  wonder  he  can  move !  that  he's  not  fixt ! 
"  If  that  his  feeUngs  be  the  same  with  mine.*' 

RESOLUTION. 

Ilis  feelings  be  the  same  with  mine,  give  that,  I  wonder  he 
can  move,  &c.  So  that  the  resolution  of  the  construction  in 
these  instances  of  the  use  of  the  so-called  conjunction  /Aa/,is 
precisely  the  same  as  in  all  others.  And  here,  as  an  additional 
proof,  we  may  observe,  that  wherever  the  datum,  upon  whicli 
any  conclusion  depends,  is  a  sentence,  the  pronoun  that,  if  not 
expressed,  is  always  understood,  and  may  be  inserted  after  j^. 
As  in  the  instance  I  have  given  above,  the  poet  might  have 
said, 

Gif  that  she  can  be  reclaimed,^'  &c. — 


€< 
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for  the  resolution  is — ''She  can  be  reclaimed,  give  that,  my 
largesse  has  lotted  her  to  be  yomr  brother's  mistress.  She 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  give  that,  my  largesse  hath  lotted  her  to  be 
your  brother's  prey-^'  But  the  pronoun  that  is  not  understood, 
and  cannot  be  inserted  after  if,  where  the  datum  is  not  a 
sentence,  but  some  noun  governed  by  the  verb  if  or  give.   As — 

EXAMPLE. 

"  How  will  the  weather  dispose  of  you  to-morrow  ?  1/  fair, 
it  will  send  me  abroad ;  if  foul,  it  will  keep  me  at  home.'* 
"  Here  we  cannot  say — if  that  fair,  it  will  send  me  abroad ;  if 
thai  foul,  it  will  keep  me  at  home.''  Because,  in  this  case,  the 
yerb  if  governs  the  noun;  and  the  resolved  construction  is — 
"  Give  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad;  give  foul  weather, 
it  will  keep  me  at  home/'  But  make  the  datum  a  sentence, 
as — *'if  it  is  fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad;  if  it  is  foul 
weather,  it  will  keep  me  at  home ;"  and  then  the  pronoun  that 
is  understood,  and  may  be  inserted  after  if;  as — '^  if  that  it  is 
fair  weather,  it  will  send  me  abroad;  if  that  it  is  foul  weather, 
it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

The  resolution  then  being — 

'^  It  is  fair  weather,  {give  that)  it  will  send  me  abroad ;" 

"  It  is  foul  weather,  (give  tliat)  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 
And  this  you  will  find  to  hold  universally,  not  only  with  if,  but 
with  many  other  supposed  conjunctions,  such  as  but  tliat,  unless 
that,  though  that,  lest  that,  &c.  (which  are  really  verbs)  put  in 
this  manner  before  the  pronoun  that. 

An — ^was  formerly  used  occasionally  instead  of  the  word  if,  as 
in  the  following  sentence  from  Twelfth  Night.  "  An  you  had 
any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  see  more  detraction  at  your 
heels,  than  fortunes  before  you."  This  word  an  is  also  a  verb, 
and  may  very  well  supply  the  place  of  if;  it  being  nothing 
else  but  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  anan,  which 
likewise  means  to  give  or  grant.  And  this  manner  of  accounting 
for  the  so-called  conjunctions  holds  good  in  all  languages.  Not 
indeed  that  they  must  all  mean  precisely  as  these  two  do,  give 
or  grant;  but  some  word  equivalent ;  such  as — be  it,  suppose, 
allow,  permit,  put,  suffer,  Sfc. 
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HOBNE    TOOBLE'8    SYNOPSIS    OP    THE    ENGLISH    CONJUNCTIONS. 


V 

An 
Unless 
Eke 
Yet 
Still 
Else 
Tho' 
or 
Though 
But 
But 
Without 
And 


en 

► 
♦3 


r  B 

'f* 


3 


Gif 
An 
Onles 
£ac 
Get 
Stell 
Ales 
Thaf 
or 
Thafig 
Bot 

Be-utan 
Wyrth-utan 
An-ad 


q» 

► 

o 

r 

-B 


Lest  is  the  past  participle  lesed  of 
£itVire — siththan^   syne^  seand-es^ 
participle  of  seon,  to  see. 


Grif-an,  to  give 
An-an^  to  grant 
Onles-an,  to  dismiss 
Eac-an,  to  add 
(jet-an^  to  get 
Stell-an^  to  put 
Ales-an,  to  dismiss 
Thaf-ian^  to  allow 

or 
Thafig-an^  to  allow 
Bot-an^  to  boot 
Beon-atan,  to  be-ont 
Wyrthan-utan^  to  be-ont 
Anan-ad,  to  give  a  heap 
or^  to  heap  togetha 

lesan,  to  dismiss. 

nththe,  or  sin-ea — is  the 


PREPOSITIONS. 

Chez — French    preposition^    from   the    Itahan    casa,  a  race; 

family,  nation,  or  sect — and  that  again  from  the  Latin 

casa,  a  cottage,  or  house;   as,  Je  viens  de  cheE  voiU; 

i.  e.  a  vous. 
With — is  the  imperative  of  unthan,  to  join,  and  means  join — as 

'^a  house  unth  a  roof,'^  that  is,  "a  hoaseyotn  a  roof." 
Without — is  the  imperative  of  wyrthan,  to  be,  and  out;  and 

means  be  out — as  ^^  a  house  without  a  roof,''  that  is, 

"  a  house  be  out  a  roof.'' 
Avec — a  French  preposition  signifying  vAth,  anciently  written 

avec  que,  is  nothing  more  than  '^  avez  que/^  that  is,  hme 

that. 
Sans — a    French    preposition    signifying    without — from   the 

Italian   senza,   often  used  thus,    '^senza  di   te/'  i.  e. 

assenza,  absence.     So  the  Greek  choris,  without,  from 

chorizein,  to  sever — ^and  the  German  sonder,  without, 

from  sondem,  to  sever.     And  so  the  Latin  sine,  without, 

contracted  from  sit  ne,  that  is,  be  not.    And  so  also  the 
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Italian  fwm^  the  Spanisb  affnerUf  the  French  harSf 
anciently  written  ybr^j  all  signifying  without y  are  all  only 
80  many  cormptions  of  the  Latin  forts,  which  means 
from  the  doom. 

Thorough  and  through — are  the  Moeso-Grothic  dauro,  which 
signifies  a  door  or  passage.  So  the  Spanish  por,  the 
Latin  and  Italian  per,  and  the  French  par,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  Greek  jvoro^^  a  passage. 

From — ^is  the  MoBso-Gk)thic  frum,  and  signifies  beginning  or 
ortgtn. 

To — ^is  the  Moeso-Grothic  tarn  or  tauhts,  and  means  aet  or  end, 
from  taigan,  to  do^  to  accomplish^  to  end.  So  the  Latin 
ad,  (which  is  equiiralent  to  our  to),  is  from  the  verb  ago, 
to  act— -contracted  thus^  agitum,  agdum,  agd,  ad-— or 
thus^  actum,  act,  at — ad  and  at  having  both  been  used 
indifferently  to  signify  to. 

TiU — contraction  of  to  while — ^that  is^  to  time. 

Until — ^that  is^  unto  while. 

For — ^from  Moeso-Grothic  yatnTui,  signifies  cause.  The  French 
car  (for)  is  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  quare,  which  is 
itself  only  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  phrase^  que  ed  re, 
which  signifies,  '^  and  with  or  by  that  thing.^^ 

Of' — ^Anglo-Saxon  afora — ^signifies  offspring,  consequence. 

By — ^is  the  contraction  of  byth,  which  is  the  imperative  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  beon,  to  be  —  and  signifies  be,  with  a 
subaudition,  sometimes,  of  the  words  instrument,  cause, 
agent. 

Between — is  a  contraction  of  be  and  twegen — thus,  betwegen, 
betwegn,  between,  and  signifies  by  two  or  by  twos. 

Betwixt — ^in  Chaucer,  bytwyt — is  a  similar  compound  of  be,  and 
the  Moeso-Gothic  twos,  i.  e.  two. 

Before,  behind,  below,  &c.  &c.,  are  self-evident. 

JStffieo/A— compound  of  be  and  neath,  that  is,  low. 

Under — that  is,  on  neder,  or  nether — ^as, ''  under  a  tree,''  that  is, 
''at  the  lower  part  of  a  tree.'' 

Beyond — ^Anglo-Saxon  geond,  geoned,  goned,  is  the  past  parti- 
ciple otgan,  to  go. 

Ward — ^from  wardian,  to  look — as,  '^hoxntward,''  that  is,  ^^home 
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laok,'^  or  looking  in  the  direction  of  home.  '^  Towori 
home^^ — ^that  is,  to  ward  home — that  is,  "look,^^  the 
"  end'^  of  your  looking  being  "  home.** 

Athwart — athweort,  athwcoried,  past  participle  of  thweorian,  to 
wrest,  to  twist,  to  curve. 

Among y  amongst — ^past  participle  of  mangan,  to  mix,  means  mixt, 
or  mingled  with. 

Against — ongegen,  from  some  verb  collateral  with  the  Dntcb 
jenenen,  to  meet,  rencontrer,  to  oppose. 

Ymell — Danish,  megler,  melerer — French,  tnSler,  to  blend. 

Amid,  amidst — on  middes,  in  the  middle. 

Along — on  long,  on  length,  past  participle  of  lengian,  to  stretchi 
to  produce — means  produced  by  a  thing — as,  "  it  was  aU 
along  of  you  that  I  did  so  and  so'' — my  act  was  pro- 
duced by  you — that  is,  you  were  the  cause  of  my  per- 
forming the  act.  '^  Along  the  bank  of  the  river'' — that 
is,  "  on  length,  on  the  length  of  the  river's  bank." 

Around,  round — on  round — that  is,  in  a  circle.  So  in  the  La^ 
preposition  circum  also  signifies  a  ring.  The  equivalent 
Dutch  preposition  is  om-ring — ^that  is,  about  a  ring. 

Nigh,  near,  next — ^Anglo-Saxon  nih,  neh,  neah,  neahg,  neahgettf 
next. 

Instead — iVnglo-Saxon  stead  signifies  a  place. 

About — on  but,  i.  e.  on  the  outward  extremity — but  signifying 
the  end  of  anything. 

After — comparative  of  aft,  which  probably  signifies  the  back. 

Down — du/an,  the  past  participle  of  dufian,  to  sink,  to  dive. 

Up — ufa,  high,  probably  meaning  in  its  original  sense,  the  head 
— derived  from  hebban,  to  heave,  from  whose  past  parti- 
ciple, heafod,  or  hof,  comes  the  Anglo-Saxon  heafoi, 
which  means  a  head,  the  German  hof,  which  also  means 
a  head,  and  our  English  word  Jtead.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  word  head  was  anciently  pronounced 
heved. 

Vjrper,  over — ufera,  of  ere,  ofer.     The  comparative  of  ufa,  high. 

Upon — Anglo-Saxon  ufon,  ufan,  from  heafen,  heafon,  heaved, 
exalted,  heaven. 

Bove — be  and  ufan,  contracted  into  bufan,  buv,  bove. 

Above — on  bufan. 
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In — a  fragment  of  the  Moeso-Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  word 

hma,  wliich  signifies  the  womb. 
Out — ^is  the  German  haut,  (pronounced  hout)  and  signifies  the 

skin. 

ADVERBS. 

Adrift — ^past  participle  of  adri/an,  to  drive^  and  signifies  driven 
away, 

Agast,  aghast — may  be  past  participle  of  agascy  to  look  intensely, 
or  the  past  participle  agids  of  the  Moeso-Grothic  agjan, 
to  fear,  corrupted  into  agidst,  agist,  agast,  as  whiles  was 
corrupted  into  whilst— or  it  may  be  the  past  participle 
of  a  verb  formed  from  agis,  which  means,  fear  and 
trembling.  This  word  agis  is  the  long-sought  origin  of 
our  word  ague,  correctly  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  aguy. 

Asunder — ^firom  sundrian,  to  sever,  to  scatter,  and  that  again 
from  sond,  sand. 

Belike — by  luck ;  in  Danish,  lykke,  in  Swedish,  lycka — ^mean 
luck,  chance. 

Forth — French,  fors,  (now  hors)  from  the  Latin  foris,  that  is, 
out  of  doors. 

More,  most — ^the  comparative  and  superlative  of  ma,  mowe,  or 
mo,  the  past  participle  of  mawan,  to  mow.  Mo  originally 
signified  that  which  is  mown  together,  or  brought 
together  by  mowing,  but  afterwaids  any  heap  whatever. 

Much — ^is  a  diminutive  of  mo.  Mokel  was  successively  cor- 
rupted into  mykel,  mochil,  muchel,  moche,  much. 

Nevertheless — ^is  never  the  less.     So  natheless  is  na  the  less. 

/Ifl/A^— comparative  of  rath,  i.  e.  soon,  early,  quick. 

Fie — ^imperative  o(  fan,  to  hate. 

Quickly — quick  signifies  alive,  living — and  ly  in  this  and  similar 
instances  is  a  corruption  of  like.  Thus,  gentlemanly 
means  gentleman-like — ^manly,  man-like. 

Scarce — ^in  Dutch,  skaars — ^in  Italian,  scarso,  rare. 

Seldom — selden,  uncommon. 

Stark — as  stark  mad,  that  is,  strongly  mad.  Stark  means 
strong. 

Very — ^in  ancient  French  and  English  veray,  (in  modem  French 
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vrai)  from  the  Italian^  and  that  from  the  Latiii  vena, 
true. 

Once — anes,  ones,  genitive  of  one.     Subaudi  time,  tarn,  &c. 

Twice — times,  twyis,  genitive  of  twai,  twa,  &c  two. 

Thrice — thries,  thryis,  &c.  genitive  of  /Art,  /Aree. 

Alone — is  all  one. 

Only — ^is  one-like. 

Anon — ^that  is,  on  one,  (moment  understood)  On  eorrapted  by 
rapid  pronunciation  into  an  before  a  vowel,  and  a  before 
a  consonant,  has  produced  numberless  so-called  adveriM^ 
as,  aboard,  aside,  aback,  &X!.  &c. 

Astray — ^from  stropffan,  to  scatter  like  straw,  to  stn^. 

Atwist — ^past  participle  of  tivisan,  to  twice,  to  fold. 

Atvry — from  writhan,  to  writhe. 

Askant — in  Dutch  aschuined  from  schuinen,  to  cat  awry,  frtm 
schuin,  crooked.     Hence,  perhaps,  squint. 

Askance — ^in  Dutch,  aschuins,  sloping,  awry. 

Askew — akin,  to  the  Danish  skicsv,  wry,  crooked. 

Aswoon — suanian,  asumnan,  to  faint. 

Enough — Dutch  genoeg,  from  genoegen,  to  content.  Anglo- 
Saxon  genog,  genoh,  is  apparently  the  past  participle  of 
genogan,  to  multiply. 

Fain—fcegened,  foegen,  fasgn,  past  participle  oi  fiBgenim,  fieg- 
nian,  to  be  glad,  to  rejoice. 

Lief' — leof,  beloved,  is  the  past  participle  of  lufian,  to  looe. 

Liever — leo/re,  the  comparative  of  leof. 

Litest — leof  est,  the  superlative. 

Lo — look 

Needs — need  is,  contracted  into  needs. 

Certes — certe  is,  (that  is,  certain  is),  contracted  into  certes. 

Perhaps — ^by  or  through  haps,  i.  e.  accidents.. 

Aye,  yea,  yes — ^from  agan  to  have — or  from  ayez,  signifying 
have  that.  In  Grerman,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish, 
the  word  yes,  corresponds  with  the  word  signifying  to 
have.  So  the  French  oui  is  from  ouir,  to  hear,  signifyiDg 
"  I  hear,''  and  by  implication,  "  am  not  averse." 

Not,  contract,  no — from  the  Danish  nodig,  or  Dutch  noode, 
node,  no,  all  of  which  signify  averse,  unwilling. 
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For  a  multitude  of  examples^  authorities^  instances^  and  argu- 
ments, to  show  that  this  analysis  of  the  so-called  indecUnablcs 
in  all  languages  is  the  only  true  and  natural  one,  I  must  refer 
you  to  Home  Tooke's  work  itself — a  work  which  no  man,  who 
takes  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  should  be  without. 
I  believe  there  is  now  no  scholar  who  does  not  admit  that  Home 
Tooke's  system  of  language  is  the  true  one.  Observe,  I  say,  his 
system  of  language — ^not  his  etymology  of  particular  words — ^in 
which  he  is  sometimes  unquestionably  wrong.  After  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries  of  time  since  the  first  invention  of  language, 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  up  every  word  to  its  original  root,  and 
its  original  signification.  But  he  has  perfectly  succeeded  in 
tracing  up  quite  enow  to  establish  the  principle,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  lapse  of  time  which  prevents  us  from  tracing  up  all  of 
them  to  the  same  sources  as  those  to  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
tracing  up  most  of  them. 

But  there  are  two  general  arguments,  either  of  which  alone 
seems  to  me  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  pretendedly 
unmeaning  words  have,  each  of  them,  a  distinct  signification. 
For^  if  these  conjunctions  and  prepositions  be  really  without 
meaning,  and  only  serve  the  single  purpose  of  connecting  sen- 
tences together,  then  why  several  prepositions  and  conjunctions  ? 
If  they  sbrve  but  one  purpose,  why  more  than  one  preposition 
and  conjunction  ?     We  do  not  require   spoons  of  a   dozen 
different  shiqpes  and  patterns  to  eat  our  soup  withal !    Whether 
the  soup  be  white  or  brown — ^mock-turtle,  or  real — still  one 
spoon  serves  the  purpose.     And  so  would  one  conjunction,  if  it 
were  true  that  conjunctions  only  serve  the  one  pufpose  of  con- 
necting sentences.     A  note  of  interrogation  serves  the  single 
purpose  of  denoting  that  a  question  is  asked.    Accordingly,  we 
have  but  one  note  of  interrogation,  let  the  questions  be  as  various 
as  they  may.     And  so,  if  conjunctions  and  prepositions  were, 
like  the  note  of  interrogation,  destitute  of  all  meaning,  and  only 
served  one  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  connecting  sentences  together, 
we  should  then  have  no  more  required  several  prepositions  and 
conjunctions,  than  we  do  several  notes  of  interrogation.     To  me 
this  one  argument  is  conclusive — for,  in  my  mind,  one  good 
argument  is  as  fully  convincing  as  one  hundred.    But  in  case 
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you  should  be  one  of  those  who  require  to  have  the  tmth  driven 
into  your  head^  after  the  same  fashion  as  that  by  which  a  nail  ii 
driven  into  a  post^  I  will  give  you  another  equally  strong.  It  is 
this.  Nearly  the  whole,  if  not  quite  the  whole,  of  our  oonjunc- 
tions  and  prepositions  may  be  entirely  dismissed  from  languige 
without  detriment  to  language,  provided  only  that  you  supply 
their  place  with  other  words — ^but  then  these  other  words,  in 
order  that  they  may  supply  the  place  of  the  conjunctions  and 
prepositions  without  detriment  to  the  sense,  must  have  a  meanmg. 
But  if  the  conjimctions  and  prepositions  had  no  meaning^  tboi 
it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon,  that  it  could  not  be  necessuy 
that  the  words  used  to  supply  their  place  should  have  any  mean- 
ing. For  surely  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  one  timiiMii- 
ing  word  is  just  as  good  as  another  unmeaning  word !  Thus  tbe 
place  of  our  so-called  conjunction  if  may  perfectly  well  be  sap- 
plied  by  our  verb  to  suppose,  and  yet  the  sense  remain  just  tbe 
same,  and  just  as  intelligible  as  though  the  word  if  were  used. 
For  instance :  "  You  tell  me  that  if  it  he  fine  weather  to-monoir 
you  intend  to  go  to  York.  But  suppose  it  should  rain — what 
shall  you  do  then  ?"  Now  the  sense  here  is  manifestly  the  same^ 
whether  you  say,  ''hut suppose  it  should  rain;''  or,  ''if  it  should 
rain.''  But  supposing  the  word  if  to  have  no  meaning^  then  its 
place  might  be  supplied  by  any  other  word  which  has  no  meaning, 
and  still  the  sense  be  preserved.  Hobgoblin  or  Flibbertigibbet 
would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
So  our  conjunction  unless  may  have  its  place  supplied  by  tbe 
verb  except,  and  yet  the  sense  be  still  preserved.  *'  I  shall  go  to 
York  to-morrow,  unless  it  rains ;"  or,  "  I  shall  go  to  York  to- 
morrow, except  it  rains."  I  say  that,  to  all  men  who  are  open 
to  conviction  and  untrammelled  by  prejudices,  these  two  aiga- 
ments  are  of  themselves  fully  sufficient  to  prove  that  these 
so-called  unmeaning  words  have,  in  reality,  as  good  and  definite 
a  meaning  as  any  other  words  under  the  sun.  And  so  of  the 
conjunction  and — preposition,  with,  without,  &c.  &c. 

I  took  up  this  morning  at  breakfast  one  of  the  nomben  of 
the  Encyclopocdia  published  by  "  the  Society  for  the  Diffusicm 
of  Useful  Knowledge ;"  and  I  was  extremely  gratified  to  find 
under  the  heads  of  conjugation  and  conjunction,  Home  TodLe^s 
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▼lewB  of  language  acknowledged  and  adopted.  The  article  on 
oonjonctions  oonclades  thus :  "  many  of  the  conjunctions  defy  all 
attempts  at  analysis^  and  certainly  Home  Tooke^  notwithstanding 
the  acuteness  and  truth  of  his  general  views,  has  occasionally 
erred  in  the  details  of  derivation/'  To  be  sure  he  has !  Home 
Tooke  was  a  mortal  man^  not  super-human.  But  of  what  con- 
sequence are  the  paltry  details  of  mere  derivation^  excepting  only 
to  the  mere  pedagogue  ?  It  is  the  principle — the  system — ^the 
general  view — with  which^  and  with  which  alone,  philosophy  is 
conoemed.  And  if  this  be  admitted — as  it  is  by  all  scholars — 
if^  I  say^  Home  Tooke's  system  of  language  be  admitted^  I  care 
not  two  straws  how  often  he  has  erred  in  his  particular  etymolo- 
gies. His  object  was  to  establish  a  principle,  in  order  that  he 
might  afterwards  use  that  principle  as  a  foundation  whereon  to 
build  a  future  superstructure.  His  principle  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted.     That  is  sufficient. 

The  immediate  object  of  Home  Tooke's  book  may  be  explained 
in  a  few  words  by  supposing  a  case.  He  first  of  all  satisfied  his 
own  mind^  by  a  priori  reasonings  that  there  could  not  be  in  any 
language  any  words  which  were  not  the  signs  of  things  or  sensa- 
tions. Now  sappose  he  had  published  this  opinion.  It  would 
instantly  have  been  answered :  ''you  are  wrongs  Home  Tooke — 
manifestly  and  glaringly  wrong — for  there  are  many  words  in 
an  languages,  which  it  is  universally  agreed  have  no  meaning — 
witness  the  conjunctions — ^witness  the  prepositions — witness 
tlie  adverbs — ^witness  the  abstract  nouns — witness  the  adjectives, 
&c  &c."  Now  then  you  have  only  to  suppose  that  Home 
Tooke  did  actually  publish  this  his  opinion,  and  that  his  opinion 
was  thus  actually  replied  to,  and  further  that  the  Diversions  of 
Pnrley  were  actually  written  in  answer  to  this  reply,  with  the 
view  of  proving  that  these  so-called  unmeaning  words  have 
really  all  of  them  a  very  good  meaning,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  quoted  as  argument  against  his  theory  of  language,  and  you 
will  at  once  understand  the  true  immediate  purpose  of  Home 
Todie's  Epea  Pteroenta.  The  Epea  Pteroenta  were  not  written 
to  prove  his  theory,  but  only  to  prove  that  these  conjunctions, 
and  prepositions,  and  abstract  nouns,  could  not  be  quoted  as 
arguments  against  it.      He  who  looks   upon   Home  Tooke^s 
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etymologies  merely  as  so  many  proofs  of  Home  Tookc's  theory, 
does  not  understand  Home  Tooke. 

So  much  for  those  words  which  are  necestartj  to  all  languaget. 
Wc  uow  come  to  those  which  are  not  actually  necetsary — bnl 
which  are  nevertheless  of  eminent  service  as  abhrevtaliim 
employed  for  the  sake  of  dispatch  in  the  commuoication  of  our 
ideas. 

"These  terms  are  generally  (I  say,  generally)  participles  « 
adjectives  used  mthout  any  substance  to  which  they  can  be 
joined;  and  are  therefore,  in  construction,  considered  as  nous 
eubstanccs."  Thus  the  following  words  are  neither  more  mr 
leas  than  Latin  past  participles. 

An  act — is  (aliquid)  ac/-um,  that  is,  (aomething)  acted. 

A  fact — (aliquid)  /act-am,  that  is,  (something)  done. 

A  debt — (aliquid)  debil-um,  that  is,  (something)  due. 

Rent — (aliquid)  rendit-um,  that  is,  (something)  rendered. 

Tribute — (aUquid)  /riii/f-um,  that  is,  (something)  given. 

An  attribute — (aliquid)  attribul-vini,  that  ia,   (somethingj 
allotted  to. 

Incense — (aliquid)  incens-um,  that  is,  (something)  burnt. 

An  expanse — (abquid)    expans-\iai,   that   is,    (something) 
spread  out. 

All  these  are  Latin  words  which  we  have  adopted  into  our 
language  whole  and  entire,  only  "omitting  the  Latin  article 
ton,  and  prefixing  our  own  article  a,  an,  or  the,  instead  of  it" 
"It  is  of  such  words  as  these,"  says  Home  Tooke,  "that  iht 
bulk  of  every  language  is  composed.  In  Enghsh,  those  which 
are  borrowed  from  the  French,  Latiu,  and  Itaban  arc  easily 
recognised ;  because  those  languages  are  sufficiently  familiar  to 
OB,  and  not  so  familiar  as  our  own.  Those  from  the  Greek  are 
more  striking,  because  more  unusual.  But  those  which  arc 
original  in  our  own  language  have  been  almost  uholli/  overlooktd, 
and  are  quite  unsuspected.  These  words,  Ihese  participles  and 
adjectives,  not  understood  as  such,  have  caust^d  a  metaphysical 
jargon  and  a  false  morality,  which  can  only  be  dissipated  by 
etymology.  And  when  they  come  to  be  examined,  you  will 
find  that  the  ridicule  which  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  h 
bestowed  upon  the  Papists  for  their  absurd  coinage  of  » 
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equally  applicable  to  oonelves  and  to  all  other  metaphysicians^ 
whose  moral  deities^  moral  causes^  and  moral  qualities  are  not 
less  ridiculously  coined  and  imposed  upon  their  followers. 
FatCj  degtmy^  lucky  lot,  chance,  accident,  heaven,  hell,  providence, 
prudence,  innocence,  substance,  fiend,  angel,  apostle,  saint,  spnii, 
true,  fahe,  desert,  merit,  fault,  &X!.  &c.  as  well  as  just,  right,  and 
wrong,  are  merely  participles  poetically  embodied,  and  substan- 
tiated by  those  who  use  them.  The  sham-deity  fate  is  the 
Latin^  (aliquid)  fat-\xm — ^in  English^  (something)  spoken  or 
decreed.  The  sham-deity  destiny  is  the  French^  (quelque 
ehose)  destined — ^in  English^  (something)  decreed — and  are 
merely  the  past  participles  of  the  Latin  verb  fari,  to  speak^ 
or  decree^  and  the  French  verb  destiner  signifying  the  same 
thing.  Chance  and  accident  (twin  brothers)  are  merely  the  past 
participles  of  escheoir,  cheoir,  and  cadere,  and  signify  fallen  out 
or  happened;  and  to  say^  ''it  befell  me  by  chance  or  accident, 
is  absurdly  to  say^  it  fell  by  falling.'^  Providence,  prudence, 
innocence,  substance,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  tribe  of  qualities 
(in  ence  and  once)  are  merely  the  neuter  plurals  of  the  present 
participles  videniia,  nocentia,  stantia,  of  the  Latin  verbs  mdere, 
to  see ;  nocere,  to  injure;  stare,  to  standi  &c.  &c. 
Angel,  saint,  spirit — are  the  past  participles  of  aggellein,  (pix)- 

nounced  angellein)  sanciri,  and  spirare,  to  bear  tidings^  to 

confirm  by  law^  to  breathe. 
Cant,  chaunt,  accent,  canto,  cantata — ^are  the  past  participles  of 

canere,  to  sing^  or  play  upon  an  instrument ;  cantare,  to 

sing^  to  praise,  to  speak  often  of  a  thing;    and  chanter, 

to  sing  or  chaunt. 
Date — is  the  Latin  past  participle  dat-um  (given)  which  was 

written  by  the  Romans  at  the  bottom  of  their  epistles. 

In  law  documents,  we  still  say,  ^'  given  under  our  hand 

and  seal.^' 
Verdiet — ^is  the  Latin  past  participle  veredict-um,  i.  e.  spoken 

according  to  the  truth. 
Interdiet — is  the  Latin  past  participle  interdict-tan,  i.  e.  spoken 

against  or  forbidden. 
See  you  not  what  an  immense  saving  of  time  is  effected  by 
this  abbreviated  manner  of  speech  ?     See  you  not  how  much 
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less  time  it  requires  to  pronounce  the  single  word  verdict,  than  it 
does  to  utter  all  the  several  words  of  which  that  one  word  veriid 
is  the  sign  ? — viz.,  spoken  according  to  the  truth  f  See  you  not 
too  what  additional  force  and  compactness  language  acquiies  bj 
this  short-hand  manner  of  speaking  ? 

Post — is  the  Latin  past  participle  posit-xim,  and  means  (some- 
thing) placed;  and  however  used  in  English^  whether  as 
noun,  adjective,  or  adverb — ^whether  as — a  post  in  the 
ground — a  military  post — to  take  post — a  past  mider 
government — ^the  post  for  letters — po^^-chaise^  or  pott- 
horse— to  travel  post — always  signifies  something  pheei 
Thus,  in  our  present  situation,  intelligence  is  conreyed 
by  post ;  for  whether  it  be  by  horses  placed  in  relays,  or 
by  men  placed,  or  fires  placed,  or  telegraphs  placed,  or 
beacons  of  any  kind — still  it  will  always  be  by  posU,  a 
by  posts,  i.  e.  by  something  placed. 
Close,  a  close,  a  closet,  a  clause,  a  recluse,  a  sluice,  are  all 
past  participles  of  claudere  and  clorre,  to  shut  in. 

Dtict,  aqtieduct,  conduct,  produce,  product,  conduit,  are  the  past 
participles  of  the  Latin  ducere,  and  the  French  conduire,  to  lead 
or  carry  forward.     Fact,  effect,  defect,  prefect,  perfect,  fit,  a  ft, 
feat,  a  feat,  defect,  counterfeit,  surfeit,  forfeit,  benefit,  profit,  are 
all  past  participles  of  facere  and  faire,  to  do— their  several 
meanings  being  modified  by  other  words   prefixed  to  them. 
Thus  benefit  signifies  something  not  only  done,  but  bene,  i.  e. 
well-done.     Promise,   compromise,    committee,    remiss,   surmise, 
demise,  epistle,  apostle,  sect,  insect,  time,  atom,  point,  prompU 
exempt,  rate,  remorse,  morsel,  are  all  only  so  many  past  parttdpln 
adopted  into  our  language,  and  naturalized,  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek.     So  tract,  extract,  contract,  abstract,  track,  trace,  trait j 
(formerly  written  traict)  portrait,   (formerly  written  pourtraid) 
treat,  treaty,  retreat,  estreat,  are  all  so  many  past  participles  of 
the  Latin  verb  trahere,  and  the  French  verb  traire,   to  draw. 
Event,  convent,  advent,  venue,  avenue,  revenue,  covenant,  arc  the 
past  participles  of  venire  and  venir,  to  come.     Saute,  assault, 
assailant,  insult,  result,  somersault,  of  satire,  to  leap.     Quest,  w- 
quest,  request,  conquest,  requisite,  perquisite,  are  past  participles 
of  qucerere,  to  seek,  and  signify  that  which  is  sought.     Suit, 
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suite,  pwnuUy  law»suii,  past  particples  of  suivre,  to  follow^  and 

signify  that  which  is  foUowei.     For  whole  hosts  of  these  words 

I  must  refer  you  to  Home  Tooke^s  work.     All  these,  coming  as 

they  do  immediately  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French, 

with  scarcely  any  alteration,  are  clearly  perceivable  at  first  sight. 

But  there  are  many  others  in  the  language  which,  having  been 

more  corrupted  by  time,  and  coming  from  a  language  not  so 

well  understood  as  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,   (viz., 

the  Anglo-Saxon)  are  not  so  easy  recognizable,  although  not  less 

certainly  past  participles^  like  those  above  mentioned,    and 

employed  by  us  in  like  manner  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation  and 

dispatch  in  writing  and  speaking.     Thus : 

Brand — ^in    all    its  uses,   is  the  past  participle  of    the   old 

English  verb,  to  bren,  i.  e.  to  bum,  and  signifies  burned. 

Odd — is  nothing  more  than  the  past  participle  owed,   ow'd. 

Thus,  when  we  are  counting  by  couples,  or  by  pairs,  we 

say— one  pair,  two  pairs,  &c. ;   and  one  owed,  ovfd,  to 

make  up  another  pair.     It  has  the  same  meaning  when 

we  say  an  odd  man.     It  still  relates  to  pairing ;    and  we 

mean,  without  a  fellow,  unmatched,  not  such  another,  one 

owed  to  make  up  a  couple. 

Head — ^is  heaved,  hea&d,  the  past  participle  of  to  heave — ^meaning 

that  part  of  the  body  which  is  heaved,  raised,  or  up- 

Ufted  above  the  rest.     In  Edward  the  Third's  time  it 

was  written  heved. 

Wild — is  united,  wiWd,  (or  self-willed)  past  participle  of  to  will. 

Flood — ^is  flowed,  floufd. 

Loud — ^is  the  past  participle  of  to  low,  like  oxen,  lowed,  low'd. 

What  we  now  write  iott^was  formerly  and  more  properly 

written  low'd. 

"  Who  calls  so  low'd.^* — Shakspeare. 

''  And  with  low'^d  larums  welcome  them  to  Rome.^^ — Shakspeare. 

Shred,  sherd — ^past  participle  of  scyran,  to  sheer,  to  cut  ofi",  and 

signify  that  which  is  cut  off. 

Blind — ^past  participle  of  blinnan,  to  stop,  and  means  that  which 

is  stopped. 
Bread — ^past  participle  of  to  bray — and  means  that  which  is 

brayed. 
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Field — is  past  participle  of  faUan,  to  fell,  and  meant  land  on 
which   the  trees  have  been  felkd.    It  was  formerly 
written  /eld, 
I  can  only  give  you  the  words.     I£  you  wish  to  see  the  exam- 
ples and  proofs^  almost  without  number,  together  with  eiamplci 
of  the  manner  of  corruption^  step  by  step^  by  which  the  dd 
mode  of  spelling  has  been  gradually  laid  aside  and  ihe  preseot 
mode  adopted^  you  must  read  Home  Tooke,  and  yoa  will  be 
abundantly  satisfied. 

Fiend — ^is  not  a  past  participle,  but  it  is  the  present  partidide 
Jland  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mceso-Gothic  verb  jSni,  to 
hate ;  and  means  (some  one,  any  one)  hating. 
Friend — ^in  like  manner,  is  the  present  participle  frumd  ct  the 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  /rian,  to  love,  and  means  (some  one, 
any  one)  loving. 
//—our  pronoun  it — ^is  merely  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hcetan,  to  name,  and  means  the  named,  or  the 
said.     It  was  written  hit  by  all  our  old  English  writen 
down  to  Elizabeth.     Shakspere  so  wrote  it.     In  Anglo- 
Saxon  it  is  written  hit,  hyt,  and  hc^.     Our  old  word 
hiffht,  i.  e.  called,  is  the  same  word.     This  meaning  of 
the  pronoun  it,  viz.  the  said,  will  perfectly  correspond 
with  every  use  of  the  pronoun  it  in  our  language. 
That — ^the  pronoun  that — is  in  Uke  manner  the  past  particqde 
of  the  verb  thean,  and  means  taken,  assumed.    It  and 
that  always  refer  to  some  thing  or  things,  person  or 
persons  taken,  assumed,  or  spoken  of,  before.     See  Home 
Tooke  for  examples  and  proofs. 
TTie — our  article  the,  as  it  is  called — is  the  imperative  of  the 
same  verb  thean,  to  The,  to  get,  to  take,  to  assume. 
"  111  mote  he  Tlie  (i.  e.  ill  may  he  get) 
That  caused  me 

To  make  myself  a  frere.*' — Sir  T.  More. 
See  Home  Tooke  for  examples  of  the  manner  of  using  this 
word  the,  so  as  to  correspond  with  our  use  of  the  article  the. 
But  I  must  hurry  on. 

Faint — is  the  past  participle  of /a  nigean,  to  fade,  to  wither,  to 
pass  away.   That  it   does  not  end  in  ed  or  *d  is  m 
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objection ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  in  English  than 
the  change  of  the  participial  terminating  d  into   /. 
Thoft— 
joined,  join'd,  joint. 

Femi — is  feigned,  feign'd,  feint.  Gift  is  gived,  giv'd,  gift. 
JUfi  is  rived,  riv'd,  rift. 

G^ — is  cleaved,  cleaved,  cleft.  Thrift  is  thrived^  thriv^d^  thrift. 
Shrift  is  shrived,  shriv'd,  shrift.  And  so  of  multitudes 
of  others. 

Haft-^  haved,  hav'd,  haft.     Hilt  is  held,  helt,  hilt. 

Tight — is  tied,  ti^d,  tight.  Desert  is  deserved,  deserved,  desert. 
Twiit  is  twiced,  twic'd,  twist. 

Want — is  waned,  wan'd,  want,  to  fall  away.  En,  as  well  as  ed, 
is  also  a  common  participial  termination,  and  our 
ancestors  affixed  either  indifferently  to  any  word.  Sir 
Thomas  More  preferred  en  and  wrote  understanden ; 
Bishop  Gardner  preferred  ed,  and  wrote  understanded. 

Leaoem — from  the  French  lever,  to  raise — ^is  that  by  which  the 
dough  is  raised.  So  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  hafen, 
the  past  participle  of  their  own  verb  heafan,  to  raise. 
So  heaven  is  (some  place,  any  place)  heav-en  or  heav-ed, 
i.  e.  upraised,  uf  lifted  above  other  places.  The  Scotch 
still  employ  the  word  lift  to  signify  the  sky.  And  we 
use  the  word  loft  for  a  raised  room,  as,  a  hay-loft. 

Baeom — ^is  evidently  the  past  participle  of  bacon,  to  bake,  or  to 
dry  by  heat,  and  means  hog^s  flesh  dried  by  heat. 

Wranff — is  the  past  participle  of  to  wring,  and  means  that 
which  is  wrung,  or  wrested  from  the  right — ^i.  e.  the  right 
line  of  conduct. 

Barren — i.  e.  barr-ed — ^means  stopped,  shut.  You  have  already 
seen  that  our  ancestors  made  their  participles  by  adding 
either  en  or  ed  indifferently — sometimes  one,  sometimes 
the  other — ^to  the  verb. 

''  For  God  thus  plagued  had  the  house 
Of  Bimelech  the  king. 

The  matrix  of  them  all  were  stopt  (i.  e.  barren) 
They  might  no  issue  bring.'' — Genesis,  by  W.  Hunnis. 
Thns  then  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  words  are  never 
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used  arbitrarily ;  but  that  there  is  a  reason  in  nature  why  each 
particular  word  was  chosen  to  be  the  sign  of  each  particolar 
thing.  Thus  cud  signifies  chew'd;  and  to  chew  the  onf  means, 
to  chew  the  cJieu/d.  This  change  of  pronunciation^  and  conae- 
quently  of  writings  from  ch  to  k,  and  from  kU}  ch,  \a  verj 
common  and  frequent  in  our  language. 

Hone — hones  are  made  of  petrified  wood;  and  hone  is  the  past 
participle  of  hcenan,  to  become  stone;  and  hone,  therefore^ 
means  that  which  has  been  converted  into  stone.     And  ao 
also— 
Law — anciently  written  laughs  laffh,  lage,  and  lay, — ^ia  merely 
the  past  participle  of  the  Gk)thic  word  lagjan,  to  put,  to 
place^  to  lay  down,  and  signifies  (somethings  anything) 
laid  dovm — as  a  rule  of  conduct.     Thus  also — 
Mad — as  well  as  its  Italian  equivalent  matto — ^is  merely  ffuett, 
meed,  [diox  t — and  the  ce  pronounced  broad  like  a  in 
father,  as  it  always  was  pronounced)  the  past  tense  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  metan,  to  mete,  to  dream.    Tbt 
^'crb  to  mete  was  formerly  in  common  use,  as  we  now 
use  the  verb  to  dream.     A  madman,  therefore,  is  one 
who  dreams.     So — 
Bom — is  merely  the  past  participle  of  bearan,  to  bear.     It  wis 
formerly  written  boren,  and  we  now  write  the  same  word, 
only  on  different  occasions,  borne.     Bom  is  borne  into 
the  world,  or  brought  into  the  world. 
But  besides  prepositions,  conjunctions  and  abstract  nouns, 
there  is  yet  another  class  of  words  to  which  the  objectors  to 
Home  Tookc's  assertion,  that  ^^  that  is  not  a  word  which  is  not 
the  name  of  a  thing  or  a  sensation/*  might  have  appealed,  yu.  the 
concretes  as  they  are  called,  or  adjectives.     Accordingly  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  these  also  are  nothing  but  nouns,  that  is,  the 
names  of  things.     "  I  think,'^  says  he,  ^^  you  will  not  deny  that 
gold,  and  brass,  and  silk,  are  each  of  them  the  name  of  a  thing. 
If  then  I  say — a  gold-ring,  a  brass-tuhe,  a  W/A-string,  here  are 
noun  substantives  used  after  the  manner  of  adjectives,  yet  which 
are  still  the  names  of  things.     If,  again,  I  say — a  golden  ring,  a 
brazen  tube,  a  silken  string;  do  gold,  and  brass,  and  silk,  cease  to 
be  the  names  of  things  because,  instead  of  coupling  them  with 
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rinffy  tube,  and  strinff  by  a  hyphen^  thiis^  -  I  choose  rather  to 
Gonple  them  with  the  same  words  by  using  the  termination  en 
for  that  purpose  ?  Do  not  the  adjectives  (which  I  have  made 
such  by  the  added  terminaium)  golden,  brazen,  silken,  (uttered  by 
tbemselves)  convey  to  the  hearer^s  mind  and  denote  the  same 
things  as  gold,  brass,  and  silk  ?  Surely  the  addition  of  the 
termination  en  takes  nothing  away  from  the  substantives  gold, 
brags,  and  sUk,  by  being  added  to  them  as  a  termination  ?  And 
as  surely  it  adds  nothing  to  their  signification  but  this  single 
eireumstance,  viz.  that  gold,  brass,  and  silk,  are  intended^  by 
means  of  this  termination  en,  to  he  joined  to  some  other  substan- 
tive. And  we  shall  find  hereafter  that  en,  and  the  equivalent 
adjective  terminations  ed  and  ig  (our  modem  t/),  convey  all 
these^  by  their  own  intrinsic  meanings  that  very  intention  and 
nothing  else;  for  they  mean  give,  add,  join.  And  this  single 
added  circumstance  of  ''  pertaining  to/'  is  (as  Wilkins  truly 
tells  us)  the  only  difference  between  an  adjective  and  a  substance 
— between  gold  and  golden.  In  fact^  therefore^  the  words 
golden,  brazen,  silken,  are  nothing  but  gold-add,  brass-give,  silk- 
join,  that  is,  give,  add,  or  join  something  else.  So  the  adjectives 
wood-en  and  wool-en  convey  precisely  the  same  meanings  and  are 
the  names  of  the  same  things  as  the  substantives  wood  and 
tvool;  and  the  termination  en  puts  them  in  a  condition  to  be 
iained  to  some  other  substantive  j  or  rather,  it  gives  us  notice 
that  the  speaker  has  not  done  speaking,  but  that  he  intends  to 
add  some  other  word  to  the  one  he  has  just  uttered.  Thus,  if  a 
man  utter  the  word  silken,  and  then  stop,  the  natural  question 
is,  ^* silken  whatV  that  is,  ''what  other  word  are  you  going  to 
add  or  join?  To  which  the  answer  might  be,  "  handkerchief .'' 
And  this  is  the  whole  mystery  of  simple  adjectives.  (We  speak 
not  here  of  compounds,  as/ii/,  ous,  ly,  &c.) 

''An  adjective  is  the  name  of  a  thing  which  is  directed  to  be 
joined  to  some  other  name  of  a  thing.  And  the  substantive 
and  adjective  so  joined,  are  frequently  convertible  without  the 
smallest  change  of  meaning  :  as  we  may  say :  a  perverse  nature, 
or,  a  natural  perversity. 

"  Mr.  Harris's  method  of  understanding  ^^ easily**  the  nature 
of  participles  and  adjectives,  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
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wag  who  undertook  to  teach  the  sods  of  Crispin  how  to  makr  i 
shoe  or  a  slipper  easily — in  a  minute.  Bat  he  was  more 
successful  than  Harris,  for  he  had  something  to  cut  away,  m. 
the  boot.  Whereas  Harris  has  nothing  to  be  so  served.  For 
the  verb  does  not  denote  any  time,  nor  does  it  imply  any 
assertion.  No  single  word  can.  Till  one  single  thing  can  be 
found  to  be  a  couple,  one  single  word  cannot  make  an  ad-serlioit, 
or  an  ad-firmation,  for  there  is  joining  in  that  operation,  aod 
there  can  be  ao  junction  of  one  thitng." 

It  ia  true  the  Latin  word  iho  [I  will  go)  is  an  assertion,  and 
that  too  in  three  letters.  But  these  three  letters  are,  in  fsct, 
three  words — two  verbs  and  a  pronoun. 

"All  those  common  terminations,  in  any  language,  of  which  all 
nouns  or  verbs  in  that  language  equally  partake  {under  ibe 
notion  of  declension  or  conjugation),  are  themselves  separate 
words,  with  distinct  meanings,  which  are  therefore  added  to  tie 
different  nouns  or  verbs,  because  those  additional  circnmstances 
are  intended  to  be  added  occasionally  to  aU  those  nouns  or 
verbs.  These  terminations  are  all  explicable,  and  ought  all  to 
be  explained,  or  there  will  be  no  end  of  such  phantaatical  writcn 
as  this  Mr.  Harris,  who  takes  fustian  for  philosophy. 

"  In  the  Greek  verb  I-enai  (to  go) — in  the  Latin  verb  l-re  (to 
go) — and  in  the  Engbsh  verb  to-hie,  or  to  hi  (that  is,  to  go), 
the  infinitive  terminations  enai  and  re  moke  no  more  part  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  verbs,  than  the  infinitive  prefix  to  makes  a  psrt 
of  the  English  verb  hie  or  hi.  The  pure  and  simple  verbs, 
without  any  suffix  or  prefix,  are  in  the  Greek  /,  in  the  Latin  I, 
and  in  the  English  hie  or  hi.  These  verbs,  you  see,  are  (Ae 
same,  with  the  same  meaning,  in  the  three  languages ;  and  differ 
only  by  our  aspirate,  the  A. 

"In  the  Greek  baul-omai,  {to  will)  or  (as  anciently  written) 
boul-eo,  or  boulo — boul  only  is  the  verb,  omai  or  eo  is  a  common 
removeable  suffix  with  a  separate  meaning  of  its  own.  So  in  the 
Latin  vol-o,  (to  will)  vol  is  the  verb,  and  o  a  common  removeable 
suffix  with  a  meaning  of  its  own.  And  the  meaning  of  pt>  in 
the  one,  and  o  in  the  other,  I  take  to  be  ego,  (I) ;  for  I  per- 
fectly concur  with  Dr.  Gregory  Sbarpe  and  others,  that  the 
personal  pronouns  are  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  termi- 
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nations  of  the  three  persons  of  their  verbs.     Our  English  ich  or 
ig  (which  we  now  pronounce  I)  is  not  far  removed  from  ego. 

''Where  we  now  use  will,  our  old  English  word  was  wol, 
which  is  the  pure  verb  without  prefix  or  suffix. 

"  This  word  ibo,  then^  uncontracted^  will  stand  thus  in  the 
three  languages — only  inverting  our  common  order  of  speech^  in 
order  to  suit  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

English        hi    wol    ich — ^i.  e.  go  will  I,  or  /  will  go. 
Latin  /    vol       o — ^i.  e.  go  will  /,  or  /  mil  go. 

Greek  /    boul    eo — i.  e.  go  will  I,  or  /  will  go. 

Those  who  have  noticed  that  where  we  employ  w,  the  Latins 
employed  a  v ;  and  where  the  Latins  employed  a  v,  the  Greeks 
used  a  b,  (as  Dabid,  Beqfosianos,  Sec.)  will  see  at  once  that  wol, 
vol,  haul,  are  one  and  the  same  word.  And  the  progress  to  ibo 
is  not  very  circuitous  nor  unnatural.  It  is  iboul,  ibou,  ibo.  The 
termination  bo  (for  bouleo,  I  will)  may  therefore  well  be  applied 
to  denote  the  future  time  of  the  Latin  verbs^  since  its  meaning 
is  /  woU  (or  will).  So  omodo  (I  will  love)  is  amabotd,  amabou, 
amabo.  Anciently  the  Romans  said  audi-bo  (I  will  hear)^  then 
they  said  audi-am  (I  will  hear)^  and  now  they  (that  is,  the 
Italians)  say  udir'd — ^i.  e. 

Audi(re)  volo — I  will  to  hear. 
Audi(re)  amo — I  desire  to  hear. 
Udir(e)  ha— I  have  to  hear.*' 

B. 
I  suppose,  then,  that  you  had  this  word  ibo  in  your  mind, 
when  you  said  that  not  only  every  word  in  a  language  has  a 
meaning,  but  also  every  letter  even. 

A. 
I  certainly  had  this  word  ibo  in  my  mind  at  that  time,  and 
many  more  of  a  like  kind  ;   but  I  had  something  else  in  my 
mind  besides. 

I  was  insisting  that  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  language  ; 
but  that  there  is  always  a  reason  why  each  particular  word  was 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  that  particular  thing  which  it 
signifies — that  there  is  a  meaning  inherent  in  the  word,  and  a 
connection  between  that  meaning  and  the  word,  which  consti- 
tutes the  reason  why  that  word  was  chosen  in  preference  to 
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Others  in  order  to  convey  that  meaning.  And  this  is  tnie  eim 
of  the  individual  letters  of  the  alphabet.  They  were  not  adopted 
arbitrarily.  There  is  bl  reason  why  each  letter  has  the  particular 
form  which  we  see  it  has,  and  also  why  it  has  the  particaltr 
name  by  which  it  is  called.  This  is  not  indeed  discoverabk  in 
our  modem  alphabets^  but  it  is  readily  so  in  the  older  alphabets 
of  which  probably  all  the  others  are  corruptions.  The  names  of 
the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet^  and  also  of  the  Bunic^  it  is 
well  knowUj  are  likewise  the  names  of  things.  Thus  the  first 
letter,  aleph,  of  the  Hebrew,  signifies  an  ox,  and  the  letter  mm 
signifies  water,  &c.  But  this  is  not  all.  For  the  letters  them- 
selves are  merely  all  that  corruption,  and  haste,  and  carelessness 
in  the  writers,  have  left  us  of  real  drawings,  pictorial  delineiM' 
tions,  of  the  things  which  they  represented.  Thus,  in  the 
Phcnician  alphabet,  (a  more  ancient  form  of  the  Hebrew)  the 
first  letter,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  aleph,  which  I  have  just  said 
signifies  an  ox,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  representation  of  an  ox's 
head  with  the  horns  and  ears.  And  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet, 
(probably  a  still  more  ancient  form  of  the  Hebrew)  the  letter 
answering  to  the  Hebrew  mem,  which  I  have  said  signifies  wakr, 
is  merely  a  waving  line — a  very  common  and  natural  symbol  of 
water,  and,  no  doubt,  intended  to  imitate  undulation — ^that 
waving  and  uneven  appearance  presented  by  water  when  its 
surface  is  rippled  by  a  slight  wind.  In  fact,  letters  are  real 
hieroglyphics,  or  rather  the  fragments  of  hieroglyphics — all 
that  time,  corruption,  and  the  hurry  and  carelessness  of  tran- 
scribers, have  left.  If  we  were  to  begin  to  use  hieroglyphic 
characters  again,  it  would  soon  happen,  in  the  hurry  of  writing, 
that  the  picture  of  a  house  would  be  so  rudely  and  imperfectly 
di'awn,  as  scarcely  to  resemble  a  house  at  all.  And,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  it  is  quite  probable  that  all  that  would  be  left  of 
the  original  picture  of  a  house,  would  be  a  single  chimney — and 
that  single  chimney  would  be  sufficient.  Constant  use  would 
easily  preserve  the  connection  between  that  corrupted  and  frag- 
mental  sign  and  the  idea  of  a  house. 

But  to  return  to  the  adjectives.  ^^  I  maintain,^^  says  Home 
Tooke,  ^^  that  the  adjective  is  equally  and  altogether  as  much  the 
name  of  a  thing,  as  the  noun  substantive,  and  so  I  say  of  all 
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wardi  whatever.    For  that  is  not  a  word  which  is  not  the  name 
of  a  thing. 

**  That  an  adjective  cannot  stand  by  itself^  but  must  be  joined 
to  some  other  nonn,  does  not  proceed  from  any  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  idea  or  thing  of  which  the  adjective  is  the 
sign  ;  bat  firom  hence,  that  having  added  to  the  sign  of  an  idea 
that  change  of  termination  which,  by  agreement  or  common 
acceptance,  signifies  that  it  is  to  be  joined  to  some  other  sign, 
the  hearer  or  reader  expects  that  other  sign  which  the  adjective 
termination  announces.  For  the  adjective  termination  of  the 
sign  saflSdently  informs  him  that  the  sign,  when  thus  adjectived, 
is  not  to  be  nsed  by  itself  or  to  stand  alone,  but  is  to  be  joined 
to  some  other  term.  It  is  therefore  well  called  noun  adjective — 
(that  is,  luane  that  may  be  added) — ^for  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing ^ 
which  may  be  joined  to  another  name  of  a  thing. 

^If  in  what  I  have  said  of  the  adjective  I  have  expressed 
myself  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  you  wiU  easily  observe  that 
adjeetivef,  though  convenient  abbreviations,  are  not  necessary  to 
language.  And  perhaps  you  wiU  perceive  in  the  misappre- 
hension of  this  useful  and  simple  contrivance  of  language,  one 
of  the  foundations  of  those  heaps  of  false  philosophy  with  which 
we  have  been  bewildered. 

''  Those  adjectives  terminating  in  /y,  ouSyfuU,  some,  les,  ish,  are 
aU  compound  words,  the  termination  being  originally  a  word 
added  to  those  other  words,  of  which  it  now  seems  merely  the 
termination;  though  it  still  retains  its  original  and  distinct 
signification.'' 

B. 

Does  Home  Tooke  give  any  instance  of  a  language  entirely 
destitute  of  adjectives  ? 

A. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  instance.  General  reason- 
ing alone  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  to  any  thinking  man  that 
adjectives  are  not  necessary  to  a  language,  although  they  are 
extremely  useful.  One  name  of  a  thing  uttered  quickly  after 
another  name  of  a  thing,  as  in  fact  we  are  still  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  adjective.  Thus 
we  say  a  gold-watchy  sea-weed,  ivory-wand,  sheU-fish,  river-god. 
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&c.  &c.  Nevertheless,  to  satisfy  those  who  either  cannot  or 
will  not  use  their  own  reason,  he  does  give  an  instance.  He 
quotes  a  work  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  a 
church  in  New-Haven.  The  work  is  called,  "  Observations  on 
the  Language  of  the  Mukhekitneeui  Indians,  commanicated  to  ^e 
Connecticut  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  published  at  the 
request  of  the  Society,  and  printed  by  Josiab  Aleigs,  1788." 
The  Doctor  happened  to  be  brought  up  entirely  in  the  society  of 
Indians.  While  himself  a  boy,  Indian  boys  were  his  only  piay- 
matea.  Their  language,  he  says,  was  more  familiar  to  him  thui 
hia  mother  tongue.  And  the  Doctor  declares,  "  The  Mohegsns 
have  no  adjectives  in  all  their  language.  Although  it  may  at 
first  seem  not  only  singular  and  curious,  but  impossible,  that  a 
language  should  exist  without  adjectives,  yet  it  is  an  iiidnbittbk 
fact." 

The  words  in  ble  we  have  taken  from  the  French,  who  took 
them  corruptly  from  the  Italian.  Our  Anglo-Saxon /«//,  which 
with  the  Germans  is  vol,  became  the  Italian  vole.  Hence  tlie 
Italian  words  abominevole,  comfortevole,  &c.  &c.,  were  corrupted 
by  the  French  into  abominable,  comfortable,  &c. 

In  this  manner  our  own  word  full  {passing  through  the  Gtp- 
man,  Italian,  and  French)  comes  back  to  us  again  under  the 
corrupt  shape  of  ble. 

Oar  English  word  able  is  the  Gothic  abal,  which  signifies 
strength. 

The  terminations  ive  and  ic,  are  Latin  and  Greek  words  also, 
denoting  strength. 

I  have  now  attempted  to  give  you  some  idea  (and  it  is  an 
exceedingly  meagre  one)  of  the  nature  of  Home  Tookc's  great 
work,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  proves  that  there  i» 
nothing  in  language  itself  which  is  hostile  to  his  assertion  thai 
"  every  word  in  all  languages  must  necessarily  be  the  name  of  a 
thing  or  things,"  sensation  or  sensations ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  contains  everything  to  confirm  it.  And,  if  this  be  true, 
the  absurd  doctrine  of  abstraction — of  those  ignes  fatui,  tho*e 
will-o'-th'-wisps,  called  abstract  ideas,  is  scattered  to  the 
winds  in  a  moment.  If  you  be  still  sceptical,  then  I  canieetly 
recommend  you  to  give  one  hour  a-day  to  the  attentive  pcnual 
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of  the  DiYeruanB  of  Purlejr^  and  you  will  be  fully  satisfied,  and 
ricUy^  most  richly  rewarded.  The  book  is  a  whole  philosophical 
library  in  itself. 

The  consequences  to  which'  this  exposition  and  explosion  of 
the  ridiculous  and  even  childish  doctrine  of  abstraction  lead^  are 
manifest  and  inevitable.  For  it  lays  every  man  under  the  neces- 
sity, if  he  be  caUed  upon,  to  inform  his  hearers  or  readers  of 
what  sensation  any  particular  word  which  he  uses  is  the  sign. 
If  a  hearer  declare  that  he  has  not  in  him  any  one  particular 
sensation  represented,  or  intended  to  be  represented,  by  any  one 
pgrt*f!nlAy  word,  then  the  speaker  is  under  an  obligation  to  put 
ii  til  him.  But  this  cannot  be  done  by  words.  If  I,  in 
discourse,  nlake  use  of  the  word  rondelesia,  I  am  under  an 
oblig»tion,  if  required^  to  explain  the  meaning  of  that  word.  If 
I  be  asked  to  do  this— if  I  be  asked  of  what  sensation  rondelesia 
is  the  sign,  I  may  reply  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  particular  odor. 
But  if  I  be  required  further  to  put  into  my  hearer  that  particular 
idea,  or  sensation,  or  odor,  of  whidi  that  word  is  the  sign,  this 
also  I  can  do — ^but  not  by  words — ^but  I  can  do  it,  and  I  can 
onfy  do  it,  by  submitting  to  his  organ  of  smell  that  particular 
substance  which  emits  that  particular  odor.  And  so  if  a  man 
make  use  of  a  word  as  the  sign  or  name  of  a  visible  object,  the 
sensation  or  idea  of  which  is  not  in  my  mind,  that  word  must 
be  unintelligible  to  me,  until  he  has  put  the  idea  into  my  mind, 
either  by  showing  me  the  obje:t,  or  by  drawing  it  on  paper.  If 
it  be  the  name  of  a  sound,  he  can  only  make  me  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word — ^that  is,  he  can  only  put  into  me  the 
sensation  indicated  by  the  word — ^by  imitating  that  sound  with 
his  voice,  or  by  taking  me  where  I  may  hear  it.  And  so  on  of 
all  sensations,  saving  only  those  which  result  from  the  nature  of 
animal  organization,  and  which  wc  have  in  common  with  the 
brutes — ^I  mean  the  animal  instincts.  But  as  these  instincts 
form  a  part  of  the  very  nature  of  all  men,  all  men  must  have 
them,  and  therefore  cannot  require  them  to  be  put  into  them ; 
and  all  words,  therefore,  which,  by  common  consent,  stand  as 
the  signs  of  these  sensations,  must  always  be  intelligible.  If  a 
man  use  a  word  whose  meaning  I  do  not  understand,  I  therefore 
ask  him :  ''  is  it  the  name  of  an  instinct  V    No.  "  Of  a  flavor  ?'' 

o 
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No.  ^^  Of  an  odor  V  No.  ''  Of  any  of  those  aenaations  which 
we  receive  through  the  seuse  of  touch  ?  •'  No.  '*  Is  it  a  sound?'' 
No.  "  A  visible  object  ?''  No.  ''  Is  it  the  name  of  anyUuDg 
that  can  be  appreciated  by  any  one  of  the  five  senses  V  No. 
Then  I  say  with  Home  Tooke^  ^'  thai  word  is  not  a  word  §t 
all."  For  it  cannot  by  possibility  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
the  communication  of  knowledge^  but  must  for  ever  remain 
wholly  unintelligible.  It  may  be  the  sign  of  a  sensation  exist- 
ing in  him  who  uses  it — ^but  it  can  manifestly  have  no  power 
whatever  of  putting  that  sensation  into  me.  But  suppose,  for  s 
moment,  it  was  used  as  the  sign  of  one  of  those  sensatiom 
which  we  call  flavors — ^the  flavor  of  some  remarkable  fordgn 
fruit— <»in  the  utterance  of  that  word  put  the  flavor,  or  the 
remembrance  of  that  flavor,  into  me  ?  Certainly  not — nothing 
on  earth  can  do  that  but  the  &uit  itself. 

But  there  is  one  more  class  of  words  to  which  I  must  call 
your  attention.     They  chiefly  end  in  M.     These  are  gmierafbf 
the  third  persons  singular  indicative  of  verbs  which  you  know 
end  in  th,  as  loveth,  fighteth,  heareth,  singethj  &c.  &c.    The 
words  which  I  am  about  to  mention  are  another  source  of  wiiit 
have   been   so   absurdly   called   abstract    nouns — and  form  a 
beautiful  example  of  that  abbreviated  manner  of  speeds  which 
mankind,  as  soon  as  they  have  made  any  progress  towards 
civilization,  arc  compelled  to  adopt  for  the  sake  of  ditpaidL 
Each  of  these  words  stands  for  a  whole  sentence. 
Girth — signifies  that  which  girdeth,  gird'th,  girth. 
Warmth — that  which  warmeth,  wamCth,  warmth. 
Filth — ^whatsoever  ^&M. 

Wealth — that  which  cnrichcth — from  welegian,  to  enrich. 
Health — that  which  causeth  one  to  be  hale  or  whole. 
Growth — that  which  groweth. 
Drought — ^That  which  dryeth. 

Strength — that  which  stringeth  or  makcth  one  to  be  strong. 
Mouth — that  ^hich  feedeth — ^from  matjan,  to  feed. 
Tooth — that  which  tuggeth — from  teogan^  to  tug.* 
Faith — that  which  one  covcnanteth  or  engageth.     It  was  for- 
merly written /flieM. 

^^  Sainct  Panic  speaketh  of  them,  where  he  writeth  that  the 
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tyme  sbotild   come  when  some  erring  in   the  J'aieth,  shouldc 
probibite  mariage." — Dr.  Martin  of  priestes'  unlavfiU  maria^es. 
"In  Sainct  Gregorie's  daiea,  at  whose  liandes  Englaude  waa 
Itnined  the/aie(A  of  Christ." 

Smith — one  who  smttheth,  i.  e.  with  the  hatnmer.     This  name 
was  given  to  all  who  smote  with  the  hatumcr.     What 
we  DOW  call  a  carpenter  was  also  anciently  called  a  smitk. 
The    French  word  carjienter  was  not  introduced  until 
about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
Stealth — the  manner  by  which  one  ateaUth, 
Earth — that  which  one  erelh,  or  eareth,  i,  e.  plongheth.     It  is 
the  third  aiugular  indicative  of  erian,  to  ere,  to  care, 
to  plough. 
"He  that  erith,  owith  to  ere  in  hope," — 1   Corinlhies,   ix. 
"  I  have  an  halfe  acre  to  ew  by  the  hygb  waye. 
Had  1  erieit  thy  halfe  acre,  and  sowed  it  after, 
I  woulde  wend  wyth  you." — Vis.  of  P.  Plmtghman. 
Ought — that  which  one  oweth,  i.  e.  to  himself  or  others. 
Liff/it — which    the  Anglo-Saxons    wrote    leohteth,    leuhth,    and 
leoht — is  the  tliird  person  indicative  oiieohtan,  to  illumi- 
nate— that  which  illuminateth. 
"  Wiat  is  truth?    You  know  when  Pilate  had  asked  the  same 
qocfttion,  he  went  out  and  would  not  stay  for  the  answer.     And 
from  that  time  to  this,  mankind  have  been  wrangling  and  tearing 
CMb  other  to  pieces  for  the  truth,  without  once  considering  the 
IWiiiiift  nf  the  word."     It  was  formerly  written  troweth,  trowth, 
tmithf  and  troth — and  means  that  which  ime  troweth  or  Ihinketh. 
TViw,  as  we  now  write  it,  or  treiu,  as  it  was  formerly  written, 
UWiiB  simply  and  merely  that  which  is  trowed.     As  the  verbs 
to  hhw,  crow,  ffTow,  know,  ihroiv,  give  us  hlew,  crew,  tp-ew,  kneiv, 
threw  ;  so  the  verb  to  trow,  gave  us  trev)  for  its  past  tense,  which 
past  tense  the  Anglo-Saxons  constantly  naed  as  we  now  use  a 
past  participle.     Tbc  word  was  perpetually  written  trew,  by  all 
our  ancient  authors,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third  to  Edward  the  Sixth. 

That  every  man  in  his  communication  with  others  should 
rpeak  that  which  be  troweth,  is  of  so  great  importance  to  man- 
kind, that  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  if  we  find  the  most 
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extravagant  and  exaggerated  praises  bestowed  upon  truth.  But 
there  is  manifestly  no  such  thing  as  eternal  and  immntable 
truth,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Two  persons  may  contradict 
each  other^  and  yet  both  speak  the  truth ;  for  that  which  one 
man  troweth,  i.  e.  thinketh,  may  be  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  another  man  troweth,  or  thinketh.  To  speak  the  trutk 
may  be  a  vice  as  well  a  virtue ;  for  there  are  many  occasions 
when  we  ought  not  to  speak  that  which  we  trow* 

AVhat  is  that  then  for  which  mankind  have  been  quarrelling 
ever  since  the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate  ?  You  see  what  it  is — tkai 
which  one  troweth, 

"  But  I  think  I  need  proceed  no  farther  in  this  course ;  and 
that  I  have  already  said  enough,  perhaps  too  much,  to  shoir 
what  sort  of  operation  that  is  which  has  been  called  aistractiim" 
It  is  an  operation,  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  language. 

When  Rabelais  was  dying,  he  said  he  was  going  in  search  of 
a  great  May-Be.  The  martyrs  of  all  countries  who  have  died  for 
what  they  called  the  truth,  have  voluntarily  suffered  death  fo  a 
Me-Thinks. 

Truly  says  one  of  the  writers  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffimon 
of  Useful  Knowledge :  "  The  majority  of  mankind  pay  an 
habitual  veneration  to  words,  and  this  species  of  adoration  is  not 
exempt  from  fanaticism.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  men 
who  would  willingly  suffer  any  privations  and  tortures,  and  even 
death,  /or  the  sake  of  certain  words.  *  *  *  *  And  it  is  almost 
always  for  want  of  attaching  the  same  ideas  to  the  same  worit 
that  men  misunderstand  each  other,  dispute,  and  sometimes 
come  to  biows.'^ 

B. 

I  have  observed  that,  although  you  have  asserted  that  all 
words  are  merely  the  names  of  sensations,  yet  have  you  often, 
while  speaking,  called  them  the  names  of  things.     How  is  this  t 

A. 

Because,  whenever  we  speak  of  a  thing,  we  do,  in  &ct,  always 
mean  the  sensation  which  that  thing  communicates  to  our  organ% 
and  nothing  else.  Por  the  sensations  communicated  by  thingf 
are  all  that  we  know,  or  ever  can  know,  of  the  things  them- 
selves. 
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B. 

But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  you  have  yet  proved  that 
aU  these  words  which  you  have  selected  from  Home  Tooke, 
as  evidences  against  the  doctrine  of  abstraction,  are  the  names 
either  of  thingg  or  sensations. 

A. 
Indeed  I  Be  good  enough  to  mention  one. 

B. 
I  will  mention  a  very  common  one — ^the  word  fact  for 
instance.     Is  fact  the  name  of  a  thing  f 

A. 
Yes^  indeed  is  it — the  name  of  several  things.     It  signifies, 
you  know,  something,  anjrthing,  done, 

B. 
Something,  anything,  done !    Well,  but  what  is  that  some- 
thing ?     For  to  say  that  it  is  the  name  of  something,  anything, 
seems  to  me  pretty  much  the  same  as  saying  that  it  is  the  name 
of  nothing. 

A. 
But  I  did  not  say  merely  that  it  is  the  name  of  something,  but 
of  something  done.     Pray  tell  me,  is  the  word  tree  the  name  of  a 
thing? 

B. 
Undoubtedly. 

A. 
Of  which  of  all  those  particular  things  which  we  call  trees  is 
it  the  name  ? 

B. 
Of  no  one  in  particular.     It  is  a  general  term. 

A. 
To  be  sure  it  is — and  it  is  the  name  of  some  tree,  any  tree — 
jost  as  fact  is  the  name  of  something,  anything,  acted  upon  by 
something,  anything  else.  But  what  the  particular  thing  is, 
which  has  been  acted  upon,  and  what  the  particular  agent  which 
has  acted  upon  it,  is  not  determined,  any  more  than  the  parti- 
cular tree  is  determined  by  the  general  term  tree.  When  you 
pronounce  the  word  tree,  and  pause — the  ideas  of  a  multitude 
of  trees  will  pass  throogb  your  mind.     And  the  word  tree  is  the 
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name  of  all^  or  any  of  them,  bat  of  no  one  in  particiilar.  WIioi 
you  pronounce  the  word  faci^  or  the  worda  wmethmg  dbue,  and 
pause — ^there  will  pass  through  your  mind  the  ideas  of  a  multi- 
tude of  things  which  you  have  seen  done — aocidenta  whieh  yoa 
have  seen  happen — a  glass  broken,  a  coach  overturned,  the 
shut,  the  box  opened,  &c.  The  word  /a^,  or  the  phrase 
thing  done,  (of  which  the  word  fact  is  the  immediate  sign)  is  tke 
name  of  all,  or  of  any  one  of  these  things  which  you  have  lea 
done,  but  of  no  one  in  particular.  TcU  me,  if  I  ask  you  to  diair 
upon  paper  the  representation  of  a  tree,  cannot  you  do  so  f 

B. 
Certainly.     And  I  should  probably  draw  that  tree  with  whidi 
I  happened  to  be  most  familiar,  or  which  I  fancied  I  oould  drsv 
most  easily. 

A. 
And  cannot  you  draw  a/ac/  upon  paper  ? 

B. 
No.     I  cannot  draw  an  action. 

A. 
Cannot  you  draw  something  done  upon  paper  ? 

B. 
Indeed  I  cannot.     If  I  could  draw  on  paper  a  something  dom, 
I  could  draw  a  fad  upon  paper,  since  they  both  mean  the  time 
thing. 

A. 
Cannot  you  draw  upon  paper  a  glass  broken,  that  is,  a  brokti^ 
glass  ? 

B. 
Yes — I  can  certainly  do  that. 

A. 
And  is  not  a  glass  broken  a  something  done,  i.  e.SLfaet? 
Evidently  it  is  so.  But  something  done  is  a  general  term,  like 
the  word  tree ;  whereas  a  glass  broken,  or  an  ox  slaughtered,  i.  e. 
a  broken  glass,  or  a  slaughtered  ox,  is  a  particular  term,  defining 
the  particular  action,  and  the  particular  object  affected  by  that 
action ;  just  as  the  word  poplar,  or  oak,  or  elm,  is  a  pariteder 
term,  defining  a  particular  tree.  The  phrase  something  domi 
signifies  some  one  thing  which  has  been  altered  in  appearance. 
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(or  otherwifle  affected)  by  some  other  thing;  and  when  you  draw 
upon  paper  the  represoitation  of  a  thing  altered  from  its 
natvral  condHion,  you  do  in  reality  draw  a  thing  which  has  been 
iane,  L  e.  a  thing  which  has  been  acted  iqnm,  whose  former  con^ 
diiian  has  been  altered;  in  a  word,  something  done,  or  ei/act. 

The  word  truth,  whaierer  in  modem  writers  it  has  a  meaning 
at  ally  is  always  a  mere  substitution  for  some  other  word^  and 
frequently  for  this  very  wcfrd/act.  And  it  is  this  licentious  sub- 
stitution of  one  word  for  another  which  has  had  so  large  a  share 
iu  confusing  language^  and  confounding  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

In  reading,  or  talking,  we  are  not  conscious,  certainly,  of  the 
presence  of  these  pictures  or  drawings  in  our  minds  individual^, 
but  they  all  help  to  make  up  a  larger  group  of  ideas  which  enter 
the  mind  at  once,  together.     A  whole  sentence  (if  it  be  not  too 
long)  may  be  very  justly  likened  to  one  long  word  which  sug- 
gests to  the  mind  one  very  large  group  of  ideas,  all  at  once,  just 
as  the  word  field  suggests  to  the  mind  a  multitude  of  ideas 
constituting  what  we  call  a  field,  and  consisting  of  grass,  flowers, 
hedges,  and  probably  cattle  grazing  in  it,  altogether  and  at 
once — or  as  the  word  toum  su^ests  at  once  to  the  mind  a 
multitude  of  houses,  streets,  churches,  people,  &;c.     But  every 
word  in  the  sentence,  nevertheless,  if  .uttered  slowly,  will  be 
foond  to  bring  before  the  mind  one  or  more  of  the  individual 
ideas  which  help  to  make  up  the  whole  group — or  rather,  every 
word  is  the  name  of  a  smaller,  which  helps  to  make  up  the 
larger,  group.     It  must  be  so ;    otherwise  those  words  which 
were  the  names  of  nothing,  or  which  suggested  nothing,  might 
be  left  out  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sense  remain  unaltered. 

All  cultivated  languages  are  abbreviated  languages,  and  the 
abbreviations  require  to  be  explained  before  they  can  be  under- 
stood, or  used  to  commimicate  knowledge ;  just  as  short-hand  is 
an  abbreviated  written  language,  whose  abbreviated  signs  must 
be  understood  before  they  can  convey  to  us  any  knowledge — 
before  we  can  understand  short-hand.  If  a  man  does  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  these  abbreviated  forms  of  speech,  such  as 
tnteUed,  truth,  &c.,  he  is,  when  he  reads,  in  the  condition  of  an 
uneducated  person  who,  in  every  second  or  third  line  of  his 
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book^  meets  with  a  Greek  or  Latin  word.  Before  he  can  pro- 
perly understand  clearly  what  he  is  readings  these  Greek  and 
Latin  words  must  be  translated  into  the  wcrdi  wMch  they  ttai 
for  in  his  own  language.  And  so^  before  a  man  can  understand 
what  he  is  reading  or  hearing,  he  must  translate  these  abbreviated 
expressions  into  the  words  which  they  etand/ar,  as  he  goes  along. 
If  he  do  not  this^  the  most  senseless  unmeaning  tittsh  will  be 
perpetually  imposed  upon  him  for  common  sense,  and  sound 
philosophy.  Oh  I  if  we  did  but  pay  the  same  attention  to  lan- 
guage^ in  matters  of  philosophy,  as  we  never  foil  to  do  in  all 
matters  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  what  a  miracnloiis 
change  would  be  wrought  in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  man- 
kind in  a  moment !  If  we  were  as  determined  to  have  things  in 
exchange  for  words  as  we  are  to  have  gold  in  exchange  for  paper, 
how  soon  should  we  become  rich  in  knowledge. 

Whenever  you  meet,  therefore,  with  one  of  these  abbreviated 
forms  of  speech,  if  you  would  not  have  "  fustian"  palmed  upon 
you  for  "  philosophy,"  always  translate  it,  just  as  you  would  do 
a  Greek  or  Latin  word,  into  the  words  which  it  stands/or. 

Formerly,  the  only  mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  or 
ideas,  or  sensations,  in  writing,  was  the  hieroglyphic,  or,  more 
properly,  pictorial.  But  I  maintain  that  all  language  whatecer^ 
whether  uritten  or  spoken,  is,  in  reality,  pictorial.  Anciently 
they  delineated  pictures,  and  presented  them  to  the  eye.  Whit 
we  now  do  is  merely  this — we  do  not  draw  the  pictures  on  paper 
certainly ;  but,  having  seen  the  pictures  in  nature,  and  having 
given  names  to  them,  the  utterance  of  those  names  causes  us  to 
remember  the  pictures,    , 

B. 

But  this  can  only  apply  to  visible  things. 

A. 

True.  But  the  organs  of  hearing,  of  touch,  of  taste,  and  of 
smell,  altogether,  funiish  us  with  so  minute  a  portion  of  know- 
ledge, when  compared  with  that  which  we  derive  from  the  organs 
of  sight,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  mention  it.  But 
though  the  sensations  furnished  us  by  the  ear,  the  skin,  the  nose, 
the  palate  cannot,  in  strict  propriety,  be  called  pictures,  yet  are 
they,  like  the  ideal  pictures  just  mentioned,  sensations  caused  to 
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be  remembered  by  the  utterance  of  their  names.  These^  I  say, 
though  all  highly  important  to  the  well-being  of  man,  numeri- 
cally considered,  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  those 
multitudinous  hosts  of  sensations  or  ideas  which  we  acquire 
through  the  eye. 

It  must  be  further  considered,  also,  that  all  those  sensations 
which  we  derive  through  the  ear,  the  skin,  the  nose,  and  palate, 
are  precisely  the  same,  and  scarcely  more  numerous  than  those 
acquired  by  the  horse  or  the  dog,  through  the  same  organs.  All 
those  ideas  or  sensations  which  we  acquire  through  the  skin,  the 
ear,  the  palate.,  the  nose,  may  be  equally  well  acquired  by  the 
dog  as  by  his  master.  There  is  no  odor,  no  flavor,  no  sound, 
no  sensation  of  the  skin,  such  as  hardness,  softness,  roughness, 
smoothness,  heat,  cold,  pain,  &c.  &;c.  which  may  not  manifestly 
be  equally  as  well  acquired  by  the  dog  as  by  man.  The  internal 
sensations,  too— the  animal  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions — 
are  precisely  the  same  in  man  as  in  the  brute. 

Our  superiority  of  knowledge,  therefore — all  that  part  of  our 
knowledge  which  we  possess,  but  which  the  dog  never  can 
possess — all  those  sensations  or  ideas  which  are  unattainable  by 
the  mere  animal,  consists  of  those  ideas  or  sensations  solely 
which  we  derive  through  the  eye.  And  the  reason  why  these 
sensations  or  ideas  of  visible  objects  are  so  multiplied  in  man, 
and  his  reasoning  power  so  much  greater,  I  have  already 
shown,  i&  owing  to  his  faculty  of  speech  (chiefly),  and  the 
organization  of  the  human  hand.  That  part  of  our  know- 
ledge, too,  which  relates  to  human  appetites  and  propensities — 
even  this  we  acquire  by  observing  the  effects  which  we  see  them 
produce. 

With  this  insignificant  exception,  therefore,  of  those  sensa- 
tions which  we  derive  through  the  ear,  the  skin,  the  palate,  and 
the  nose,  I  must  beg  to  be  understood,  when  I  repeat,  that  all 
language,  whether  written  or  spoken,  in  every  country  of  the 
earth,  is,  though  not  in  actual  reahty,  yet  virtually  and  in  effect, 
strictly  pictorial.  And  I  further  assert,  that  no  language  which 
is  not,  in  this  manner,  pictorial,  can  be  other  than  an  unin- 
telligible jargon.  For  the  nature  of  man,  the  nature  of  words, 
and  the  nature  of  things,  prove  that  it  mtisi  be  so. 
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Phonetic  and  literal  language  posseseas  two  Bdrantagea  o 
the  pictorial  of  the  Egyptians — and  only  two.  It  also  p 
one  stupendous  disadvantage.  One  of  the  advantages  of  literal  and 
piionetic  language  is  this.  A  sensation  derired  not  through  tht 
eye,  could  only  be  represented  pictorially  by  drawing  tbat  mhlc 
object  most  remarkable  for  producing  that  sensation.  Thus  the 
sensation  of  cold  could  only  be  represented  by  drawing  snoic  or 
ice.  And  it  would  not  always  be  clear  whether  this  object  iliel/ 
were  intended,  or  the  sensation  which  that  object  wai  known 
constantly  to  produce.  For  the  same  reason  they  could  not 
re]>rcGent  a  body  in  motion.  Itut  in  modern  language  wc  luTC 
one  name  for  the  object,  and  another  for  the  sensation — or 
rather,  we  have  two  different  names  for  the  two  differeiU  sensa- 
tions produced  by  one  object — one  for  the  sensation  produc»l 
on  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  another  for  the  sensation  produced 
on  the  eye — and  this  sort  of  obscurity  is  avoided.  The  other 
advantage,  and  it  is,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  a  most 
important  one,  is  dispatch. 

The  great  disadvantage  is,  that,  being  more  complicated,  and 
not  properly  understood,  it  hna  been  productive  of  a  largr 
amount  of  human  error,  and  therefore  human  misery. 


The  manner  in 
word  truth — 


;hich  you  have  explained  the  meaning  of 


1 


It  is  not  I  who  have  ejtplained  its  meaning.  It  wm  Home 
Tooke  who  cracked  that  nut,  and  showed  that  it  conttuned 
nothing  but  a  Afe-T^mAs  for  its  kernel.  He  has  gone  to  thetomh 
of  his  fathers.  But  be  has  left  his  crackers  behind  him ;  and, 
borrowing  these  crackers,  I  now  proceed  to  apply  them  to  other 
moral  and  political,  but  chiefly  political,  nnta.  I  proceed  to 
trace  Horoe  Tooke's  principle  of  language  up  to  its  inevitable 
consequences.  I  will  at  all  events,  attempt  to  complete,  as  far 
as  my  time  and  other  occupations  will  allow.  Home  Tooke^s 
imcorapleted  philosophy — the  which  if  I  can  do,  to  any 
extent,  I  shall  render,  says  the  Examiner,  "good  service."  But 
the  Examiner  sometimes  writes  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  I  fear 
be  is  not  always  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  that  which  he  say«. 
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In  my  dedication  I  have  asserted  that  the  history  of  the 
ancients  ''is  a  fable,  and  their  philosophy  a  farce  */*  and  that  no 
soond  philosophy  can  be  derived  firom  the  study  of  them,  except- 
ing only  certain  scieni^  facts  to  some  of  which  I  have  there 
allnded.  This  assertion,  the  Examiner  says,  he  is  privileged  to 
call  ''stupid/'  and  he  expressly  declares  that  he  has  derived  that 
privilege  from  the  study  of  the  ancients.  I  hope  this  is  not  the 
only  privilege  which  the  Examiner  has  derived  from  that  source. 
Because  he  needed  not  have  travelled  so  far  as  Greece  and  Rome 
to  have  acquired  the  privilege  of  calling  names.  He  might  have 
acquired  it  much  nearer  home,  and  also  the  most  approved 
manner  of  exercising  it. 

When  I  said  that  the  history  of  the  ancients  "  is  a  fable,''  I 
was  speaking  and  thinking  of  the  ancients  only.  I  now,  how- 
ever, repeat  the  assertion ;  and  add,  that  not  only  ancient  history, 
but  all  history  whatever,  (with  the  single  exception  of  sacred 
history)  whether  ancieut  or  modem,  is,  and  must  necessarily  be, 
fftbulous.  But  the  Examiner  wrote  in  so  great  a  hurry,  and 
thought  so  Uttle  about  what  he  was  writing,  that  he  entirely 
forgot  to  distinguish  between  history  and  chronology.  If 
by  history  he  understand  merely  the  arrangement  of  certain 
£Eu;t8  and  events  under  their  respective  dates,  then,  I  say,  this 
belongs  to  the  province  of  chronology — a  province  so  far  from 
being  identical  with  that  of  history,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  give  it  a  different  name,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
distinguishing  it  from  history,  and  of  preventing  the  very  thing 
which  the  Examiner  has  done— confounding  the  two  together. 
History  i^ects  to  do  much  more  than  this.  It  affects  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  human  motives,  the  principles  of  human 
actions,  the  characters  of  celebrated  men.  But  in  case  the 
Examiner  should  deny  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  province  of 
history,  I  will  give  him  such  an  authority  for  Hbs  he  especially 
shall  not  dare  to  dispute — the  authority  of  one  who  was  both  a 
great  statesman  and  a  great  lawyer,  both  a  philosopher  and  a 
scholar,  but  moreover,  and  above  all,  one  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Examiner's  favourite  ancients — the  authority 
of  Marcus  7W/iW  Cicero,  "  It  is  the  first  law  of  history,"  says 
Cicero,  "that  the  writer  should  neither  dare  to  advance  what  is 
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false,  nor  to  suppress  what  is  true ;  that  he  should  relate  the 
facts  with  strict  impartiality,  free  from  ill-will  or  fiivor;  that 
his  narrative  should  distinguish  the  order  of  time^  and,  when 
necessary,  give  the  description  of  places;  thai  he  dumld  unfold 
THE  statesman's  MOTIVES,  and  in  his  aeeowiU  of  the  traMae- 
tions  and  the  events  interpose  his  own  judgment;  andshouU 
not  only  relate  what  was  done,  but  how  it  was  done;  and  whav 

SHARE    chance,    OR    RASHNESS,    OR   PRUDENCE,    HAD   IN  TBI 

ISSUE ;  that  he  should  give  the  characters  of  leading  men,  their 
weight  and  influence,  their  passions,  their  principles,  and  their 
conduct  through  life/' 

Now,  I  say  that  no  human  being  (not  being  inspired)  can  by 
any  possibility  *^  unfold  the  motives''  of  another — ^that  no  merely 
human  being  can  tell  "  what  share  chance,  or  rashness,  or  pn- 
dence,"  has  had  in  any  "  issued*  whatever.  I  say,  moreover,  that 
he  who  "  interposes  his  otvn  judgment  does  but  give  a  human, 
and  therefore  a  fallible,  opinion,  which  may  be  rights  or  may  be 
wrong — and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  ''  leading  manf' — ^I  think 
I  might  say,  not  one — about  whose  "  character'*  all  historians 
perfectly  agree.  And  if  all  historians  do  not  agree  about  a 
man's  character,  then  that  character  remains,  to  the  present 
day,  doubtful,  that  \9,  fabulous.  And  if  doubtful,  I  herewith  ask 
the  Examiner,  what  sort  of  philosophy  that  must  be  which  is 
built  on  a  doubtful  foundation  ?  I  vrill  tell  the  Examiner  what 
sort  of  philosophy  it  must  be.  It  must  and  can  be  only  that 
sort  of  philosophy  which  gives  men  the  ^^ privilege*  of  calling 
names.  For  the  word  fabulous  does  not  mean  false.  It  means 
merely  doubtful.  The  word  fable  means  simply  a  relation,  with' 
out  any  reference  to  its  truth  or  falsehood,  and  therefore  leaving 
it  wholly  undetermined  whether  that  relation  be  true  or  false — 
in  a  word,  leaving  its  truth  or  falsehood  doubtful.  Nor  is  this 
a  forced  meaning  of  my  own.  It  is  the  meaning  given  even  by 
the  dictionaries.  If  the  Examiner  will  refer  to  Dr.  Adam 
Littleton's  Latin  dictionary  for  the  word  fabula,  he  wiD  find  its 
meaning  given  in  the  following  words :  ^'  A  fable — a  story, 
whether  true  or  false''  The  very  etymology  of  the  word  shows 
its  meaning — coming,  as  it  does,  from  fabulor,  the  diminutive 
of  for,  which  signifies  simply  to  speak,  whether  that  which  is 
spoken  be  true  or  false. 
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Again,  therefore,  I  assert  that  all  history  whatever,  pretend- 
ing, as  it  peculiarly  does,  to  unfold  human  motives — ^to  record 
the  principles  of  human  actions — ^to  decide  what  share  chance 
has  had  in  any  issue— is  fabulous — that  is  doubtful — ^and  cannot 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a  sure  philosophy.  Brutus  stabbed 
Csesar  in  the  senate-house.  Some  say  his  motive  was  one  of 
pure  patriotism,  others  say  envy  and  hatred  of  Caesar's  popu- 
larity formed  his  principle  of  action.  Will  the  Examiner  under- 
take to  place  this  question  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  ?  Appius 
Claudius  Fulcher  degraded  Sallust  from  his  senatorial  rank. 
Some  say  it  was  on  account  of  Sallust's  amour  with  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Sylla,  and  wife  of  Milo.  But  others  say  he  did  it 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  Cicero.  Will  the  Examiner 
set  thu  question  at  rest  f  The  poet  Ovid  was  banished  from  the 
court  of  Augustus.  Will  the  examiner  tell  us  for  what  ?  To 
come  nearer  our' own  times,  will  the  Examiner  set  at  rest  for 
ever  all  the  disputes  about  the  real  character  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland 7  Will  he  ''unfold  the  motived'  of  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land in  putting  her  to  death  ?  Some^say  they  were  warrantably 
politic — some  say  she  was  jealous  of  Mary^s  beauty— others  that 
it  was  all  a  mistake.  To  come  still  nearer  our  own  times,  was 
Caroline  of  England  undoubtedly  innocent  or  guilty  f  But  why 
heap  instance  on  instance  ?  What  are  the  newspapers  of  Tues- 
day but  the  histories  of  Monday?  Do  they  agree  in  their 
accounts  of  the  ^'principles  of  action,''  ''the  motives,"  the 
"characters,"  of  the  "leading  men"  of  the  present  day  ?  Can 
the  accounts  given  in  any  one  paper  of  the  principles  of  action 
of  any  one  statesman  be  relied  on  as  undoubted?  And  if  we 
cannot  rely  on  the  histories  written  to-day  of  actions  and  events 
which  happened  yesterday,  beyond  the  mere  record  and  date  of 
their  occurrence,  how  can  we  put  undoubting  faith  in  those 
which  were  written  hundreds  of  years  ago,  of  motives,  and 
principles  of  action  and  characters,  which  existed  hundreds  of 
years  before  that  ?  Even  that  portion  of  history  founded  on  the 
accidental  discovery  of  private  letters  is  doubtful,  and  cannot  be 
relied  on.  For  what  more  common,  than  for  men  to  disguise 
their  real  motives  even  from  their  most  intimate  friends  ?  Nay, 
even  from  themselves  ?     All  beyond  the  mere  record  of  dates. 
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ntiDics,  places,  and  events,  is  donbtfii],  untrustworthy,  fabulous— 
B  traditionary  tale,  colored  aod  modified  by  the  passions,  and 
prejudices,  and  party  politica  of  him  who  tells  it.  Had  Miltou 
written  a  history  of  the  life  and  reign  and  character  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  of  the  life  and  reign  and  Protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  would  it  have  agreed  with  the  account  given  of  the 
same,  in  a  history  written  by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Samiul 
Johnson  ?  The  Examiuer  must  know  that  the  two  accouats 
would  have  been  as  opposite  as  light  to  darkness.  Uu  thi: 
Examiner  read  the  history  of  England  by  Hume  and  Smolltft! 
Yea — undoubtedly.  But  has  he  also  read  Dr.  Liagard'a  ?  Ld 
him  compare  the  two.  Again — how  many  of  the  politics!  acti 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  had  their  origin  in  the  eon- 
cfolfd  back-stairs  intluence  of  intriguing  courtiers,  and  hov 
many  in  the  smiles  and  wiles,  the  frowns  and  fascinations,  of 
Charles's  favourite  mistresses  ?  Can  the  Examiner  ttll  T  Cui 
any  historian  tell  7  Can  the  Examiner,  or  any  historian,  ran- 
sure  out  and  determine  how  much  of  the  events  in  Ftwiw, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Marchioness  dc  Pompadour,  and 
Madame  de  Maintcnon,  was  owing  to  the  secret  influcDce  of 
those  ladies  ?  How  much  to  the  "  passions"  and  capricei  of 
their  kingly  lovers?  How  much  was  effected  solely  by  tit 
"prudence"  of  legislators  ?     And  how  much  by  "  chance  F" 

As  to  that  part  of  my  assertion  which  declares  that  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancients  is  a  farce,  I  cannot  suppose  that  tht 
Examiner  meant  to  object  to  thai;  and  therefore,  I  have  uotbiog 
more  to  say  upon  Ihal  subject. 

The  reply  I  have  here  given  to  the  Examiner  will  serve  alw>  for 
the  Spectator. 

But  the  Spectator  assures  his  readers  that  my  style  is  "  fli]v 
pant,"  Well,  be  it  so — since  the  Spectator  says  it  is,  let  it  be 
conceded  at  once  that  it  is  so — I  am  sure  I  have  no  objection. 
But  would  the  Spectator  have  a  man,  who  is  talking  with  hi» 
friend,  by  bis  own  ffre-side,  sjicak  after  the  manner  of  an  epic 
poet  ?  or  in  the  style  of  "  Paul  Preaching"  ?  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  am  very  anxious  to  know — and  that  is,  what  in  the 
world  the  Spectator,  or  his  readers,  or  my  readers,  have  to  do 
with  my  style  ?     For  my  own  part,  I  never  care  three  strain 
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about  the  style  of  any  book.  I  only  look  to  the  matter.  If  the 
matter  be  good^  the  manner  cannot  make  it  bad — and  if  the 
matter  be  bad,  the  manner  cannot  make  it  good.  "  Oh  !  there 
is  a  husk  and  sheU,  Yorick,  which  grows  up  with  learning, 
which  their  unskilfulness  knows  not  how  to  throw  away. 
Sciences  may  be  learned  by  rote,  but  wisdom  noi?^  The  husks 
and  shells,  therefore,  I  bequeath  to  the  Spectator — ^the  kernels 
to  my  readers.  But,  notwithstanding  my  long  quotations  from 
Lord  Bacon,  John  Locke,  Home  Tooke,  Bishop  Wilkins,  I  am, 
says  the  Spectator,  ^^  self  sufficient^' — that  is  to  say,  I  see  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  not  other  people's.  Would  that  the  Spectator, 
and  everybody  else,  would  do  the  same  !  But  I  speak  too  confi- 
dently I  If  a  man  do  not  feel  confident  that  what  he  says  is 
right,  surely  he  had  much  better  hold  his  tongue.  And  if  he 
do  feel  confident — if  there  be  a  confidence  in  his  heart  which  he 
denies  ¥dth  his  tongue — such  diffidence  is  mere  hypocrisy,  and 
a  vile  pandering  to  the  self-love  of  mankind — it  is  putting  a 
thief  into  ''their  heads  to  steal  away  their  brains."  I  leave  such 
policy  to  the  improving  purists,  the  intellectualizing  perfection- 
ists, the  political  schoolmasters,  the  moral  pedagogues,  of  the 
present  day.  When  I  am  staring  with  both  my  eyes  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  if  a  man  ask  me  what  I  see,  I  answer  honestly,  at 
once — ''I  see  a  church,  sir."  But  the  Spectator  would  have  me 
say,  ''  I  believe— I  speak  with  all  deference — ^but  it  is  certainly 
my  opinion — ^that  I  see  what  seems  to  be — a  church,  sir." 

Such  is  the  critidsm  of  the  Spectator.  It  is  what  Sterne 
would  call  the  "  stop-watch"  criticism.  ''  And  how  did  Garrick 
speak  the  soliloquy  last  night  ? — Oh  I  against  all  rule,  my  Lord, 
most  ungrammatically!  Betwixt  the  nominative  case  and  the  verb 
he  suspended  his  voice,  a  dozen  times,  three  seconds  and  three- 
fifths,  by  a  stop-watch,  my  Lord,  each  time.  Admirable  gram- 
marian  I  But  in  suspending  his  voice,  was  the  sense  suspended 
likewise  7  Did  no  expression  of  countenance  fill  up  the  chasm  ? 
Was  the  eye  silent  ?  Did  you  narrowly  look  ? — I  looked  only  at 
the  stop-watch,  my  Lord.  Excellent  observer !  And  what  of 
this  new  book  the  whole  world  makes  such  a  rout  about  ?  Oh ! 
it  is  out  of  all  plumb,  my  Lord — I  had  my  rule  and  compasses 
in  my  pocket,  &;c. — ^Excellent  critic !" 
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But  the  Spectator  imagined  I  spoke  disparagingly  of  the 
judge^s  wig.  Does  the  Spectator  really  think  the  wisdom's  in 
the  wig?  But  he  entirely  mistook  me.  One  of  onr  judges, 
not  long  since,  said  publicly,  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when 
those  useless  encumbrances  would  be  thrown  aside.  So  do  not 
I.  For  though  there  be  no  wisdom  in  the  wig,  there  is  much 
faith  in  it.  And  the  faith  which  the  public  has  in  it,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  as  important  to  the  public  welfare,  as  the  wisdom 
that  is  under  it, 

B. 

That  word  faith  reminds  me  of  a  question  I  have  been  on  the 
point  of  asking  you  two  or  three  times.  Is  there  not  something 
in  these  doctrines  about  things  and  sensations  which  is  at  Yaii- 
ancc  with  revealed  religion  ? 

A. 

Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  Religion  is  purely  and  emphati- 
cally a  matter  of  faith,  not  of  reason — a  thing  of  the  hearty  not 
of  the  head.  It  rests  on  evidence  beyond  the  reach  of  reumt^ 
FAITH,  REVELATION,  MIRACLES — and  it  requires  ns  to  beSem, 
not  to  arf/tie.  The  religion  of  reason  is,  in  bd,  no  xeligkm  it 
all.  But  false  friends,  and  foolish  friends,  (the  worst  of  iD 
enemies)  arc  diligently  sapping  the  foundations  of  her  temple ; 
while  the  latter,  in  the  folly  and  blindness  of  their  hearts,  fondlj 
imagine  they  are  building  buttresses  to  strengthen  her  walii* 
It  is  in  vain  that  these  latter  fill  the  hands  of  the  people  (I 
speak  of  the  working  masses)  with  exhortations  to  believe,  while 
exhortations  to  argue,  and  reason,  and  cavil,  and  doubt,  in  the 
shape  of  small  smatterings  of  science  and  philosophy,  are  dailj 
and  hourly  thrust  down  their  throats  by  the  former.  To  believe^ 
is  to  be  happy — ^to  inquire,  is  to  doubt — and  to  doubtj  is  to  be 
miserable.     And  this  is  as  true  in  politics  as  in  religion. 
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B 

I  presome^  now  that  you  have  shown  the  manner  in  which 
Home  Tooke  craeked  those  little  nuts  called  conjunctions, 
prepositions,  adverbs,  &;c.  and  showed  that  each  had  a  proper 
kernel  of  its  own,  you  have  now  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
■nbmit  more  important  words  to  the  same  process.  So,  as  the 
Milon  say,  ''crack  on.'' 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  "march  of 
iUMseiJ'  I  confess  I  could  never  very  clearly  understand  the 
pbne.     Suppose  you  begin,  therefore,  with  that  word  intellect, 

A. 

With  all  my  heart.  Yes — ^it  is  now  my  business  to  show 
that  those  important  words,  which  seem  at  present  to  serve  no 
other  earthly  purpose  than  that  of  setting  mankind  together  by 
the  ears,  for  want  of  understanding  their  true  meaning;  just  as 
the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  did  the  scholiasts  of  all 
cultivated  nations  up  to  the  time  of  Horne  Tooke— it  is,  I  say, 
my  business  now  to  show  that  those  words  have,  like  the 
conjimctions,  each  its  own  intrinsic  meaning — and  that  unless 
each  be  uaed  according  to  its  own  inherent  sense,  it  necessarily 
becomes  an  unintelliffible  word — ^having  then  only  an  arbitrary 
meaning,  which,  I  have  already  shown,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
having  none  at  all — and  becomes,  not  only  a  prolific  source  of 
the  bitterest  disputes  and  heart-burnings,  but  an  instrument,  a 
tool,  a  magician's  wand,  in  the  hands  of  the  designing,  where- 
withal to  cajole  mankind. 

It  is  my  business  now  further  to  show  that  it  is  the  fact  of 
our  having  lost  sight  of  the  true  meaning  of  certain  important 
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words — the  fad  of  our  totally  miaimderstanding  the  trae  hk  I 
and  application  of  certain  nouiia — the  fact  of  our  entite 
ignorance  of  the  real  office  which  certain  words  perform  in 
language — which  has  led  us  to  personify  and  poetically  embodjr 
things  that  have  no  existence — which  has  induced  ns  to  gin 
"  a  local  habitation  and  a  name"  to  things  which  have  nritlur 
name  nor  habitation  of  any  sort. 

Not  accustomed  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  language— 
taught  to  call  certain  words  lumtis — that  isj  nmnet — lod 
naturally  concluding  that  there  can  be  no  luimcf  for  (An^ 
which,  have  no  exislenee — and,  looking  through  the  universe  md 
not  being  able  to  find  a  thing  for  every  name — the  result  by 
been  this — rather  than  submit  to  the  apparent  absurdity  rf 
having  names  without  corresponding  thmgs,  we  have  committad 
the  real  absurdity  of  imagitang  things  to  carrespond  with  naiui. 

I  would  further  show  that  the  mischief  has'not  stopped  bm 
— but  that  it  has  proceeded  to  exercise  a  mighty  and  constm^ 
accumulating  influence — not  indeed  apparent  nor  dir«:t — but* 
concealed  and  indirect,  but  resistless  influence  over  our  mool 
and  political  condition — and  that  that  inHuence  is  not  one  lAU 
conduces  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  man,  but  prediel; 
the  contrary.  I  say  this  influence  is  not  a  direct,  but  an 
indirect  and  secret  one.  And  for  this  reason  it  cannot  be 
opposed  by  direct  and  straightforward  argument.  If  you  set  * 
weasel  to  chase  a  rabbit,  you  do  so  in  vain,  unless  you  first  bb 
the  precaution  to  atop  uji  all  the  outlets  from  the  rabWi 
burrow.  If  you  hunt  a  thief  to  his  den,  your  labor  will_beis 
vain,  unless  you  have  first  taken  the  precaution  to  close  dl  tke 
back  doors,  and  have  placed  a  sentinel  on  the  watch  at  eadi  f& 
them. 

If,  therefore,  I  have  not  gone  straight  to  my  work — if  I  hs*e 
seemed  to  proceed  in  a  round-about  way — if  you  hare  "nsl 
always  bt'cn  able  to  discover  the  target  at  which  I  aimed  whcnl 
loosed  the  arrow — ^in  a  word,  if  you  have  not  always  been  ahk 
to  discover  my  drift,  I  beseech  you  to  beheve  and  take  for 
granted  that  there  was  some  back  door  or  concealed  wickS 
which  I  found  it  necessary  to  close  j  and  that  if  you  coxdd  not 
sec  it,  it  was  probably  owing  to  your  not  having  examined  tfce 
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prcD)Ue«  with  so  careful  au  eye  as  I  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  do. 

One  word  more.  This  question  is  one  of  human  bappineBs — 
purely  aud  exclusively  a  queetion  of  human  happiness.  Let  us 
discuss  it  with  the  temper  of  two  men  nho  have  engaged  to 
bore  a  certain  plot  of  ground  in  hopes  of  discovering  a  gold 
mine;  and  who  have  engaged  to  share  the  bullion  (if  any) 
between  them.  In  that  case,  the  one  would  not  throw  unneces- 
iary  obstrnetiouB  in  the  other's  way.  On  the  contrarj',  each 
would  be  anxious  to  aid,  as  much  as  posaiblCj  in  rermmng 
obstructions,  of  whatever  kind.  Having  a  mutual  and  common 
interest,  each  would  do  all  he  could  to  aid  the  efForts  of  the 
otber.  If  the  one  brought  to  the  work  the  best  tools  he  could 
frocure,  the  other  would  not  abuse  him  because  he  could  procure 
DO  better ;  but  would  point  out  to  him  wherein  his  toola  were 
deficient,  and  would  assiat  him  in  remedying  that  deficiency. 
All  men  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  truth.  All  men  pretend  to 
love  it  abo'e  all  earthly  things — and  to  seek  it  with  a  panting 
eagerness.  Mere  false  pretence,  and  shallow  self-imposition! 
If  a  man  go  to  another  and  tell  him  that  he  has  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  there  exists  a  valuable  bed  of  coal*  on  his  estate, 
hitherto  not  thought  of,  and  requcat  leave  to  ascertain  the  fact 
t^  boring — with  what  a  smiling  welcome  would  such  informa- 
tion be  received !  How  readily  would  the  permission  sought  be 
granted  I  How  speedily  would  laborers  be  summoned  to  assist 
in  the  operation  !  How  eagerly  woidd  he  himself  hurry  with 
bit  informant  to  the  land  of  promise!  With  what  alacrity 
would  he  strip  off  his  coat,  seize  upon  the  toola,  and  buckle  to 
the  task — he,  even  he  himself !  If  he  reasoned  at  all  against 
the  probability  of  succeaa,  how  feebly  would  hia  arguments  be 
urged,  and  how  patiently  and  willingly  would  he  listen  to  every 
new  reason  alleged  in  favor  of  it  [  Now  what  is  the  reason  of 
Ibia  ?  The  answer  is  plain  enough.  Because  he  is  realli/  and 
trvltf  anxious  to  discover  the  treasure.  And  because  he  says  to 
himself:  "if  I  do  not  succeed,  what  then?  I  am  but  where  I 
i  there  is  no  harm  done." 

D  to  the  same  man  with  the  information  that  you  have 
*  Cwbon  will  observe  thnt  I  biiTc  tirlo|iled  his  hint. 
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reason  to  believe  you  have  discovered  a  aew  truth  In  moral  and 
pohtical  philosophy.  Need  I  draw  the  opposite  picture  ?  Need 
I  dwell  iu  detail  on  the  very  different  reception  with  which  inch 
information  would  be  received  ?  Oh  1  no — every  body  kiuti 
with  what  languid  indifference  it  would  be  met,  if  the  beaitt'i 
character  happened  to  be  of  the  apathetic  kind — and  with  whit 
taunting  scorn,  aud  vexatious  opposition,  and  reiterated  nd 
Protean  obatrwetiou,  every  Attempt  to  bore  for  it  would  U 
impeded,  if  the  man's  constitution  happened  to  be  leavened  wiA 
a  quick  and  vivacious  temper.  And  why  is  this  ?  Nothingoi 
be  easier  than  the  answer ;  because  the  man,  in  this  case,  is  Ml 
anxious  to  discover  the  treasure  ?  No,  that  is  not  it  either — Imt 
it  is,  because  he  loves  his  own  old  prejudices,  right  or  wna( 
80  infinitel)/  bettck  than  the  truth,  that  he  will  tight  for  then 
through  thick  and  thin;  and  if,  at  last,  compelled  to  admit  the 
truth,  he  does  so  with  pain  and  regret,  and  not  until  its  bri^ 
nesa  has  almost  dazzled  him  blind. 

You  may,  if  you  please,  call  the  rest  of  our  conversatioii 
an  argument  for  things  as  thbt  abe  in  opposition  to  ^ 
eternal  aud  senseless  halloo!  after  tbinos  uk attain abli— 
that  ceaseless  clamour  for  improvement — that  phantom-boot 
after  an  impossible  perfection — that  everlasting  cry  for  mJrf- 
lectualizing  the  people — with  which  the  people  have  been  gulU 
— with  which  the  people  have  bccu  swindled  out  of  the  bappinnt 
of  contentment.  But  let  us  see  what  the  word  intelUet  ntH] 
means.  Like  the  word  /act,  it  is  purely  a  Latin  word,  tritb 
the  Latin  article  um  eut  off  behind,  and  the  English  article  (V 
or  an  put  on  before,  in  order  to  give  it  an  English  appearance- 
just  as  you  would  shave  off  the  moustache  of  a  Frenchman  sfiil 
give  him  an  English  accent — or,  just  as  you  would  cut  off  tht 
heard  of  a  Jew  and  give  him  an  honest  expression  of  coantt- 
nance — in  order  to  make  them  seem  English.  But,  of  cooise, 
this  can  have  no  more  effect  upon  the  sense,  than  the  shaving 
the  lip  and  chin  of  the  Frenchman  and  Jew  can  ha\e  any  effed 
in  altering  the  inherent  quaUties  of  the  men.  The  Latin  word  is 
intelhct-um — cut  off  the  um  and  we  have,  at  onee,  our  so-calltd 
English  word  intellect — which,  if  it  have  any  meaning  at  tU, 
must  and  can  only  mean  like  the  Latin  whole  word  intellect-utUF 
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anything,  sotnelking,  undenlood — ^or,  more  shortly,  thus:  that 
which  it  underglood.  The  mongrel-phrase  in  question,  there- 
fore— for  it  U  a  mongrel-phrase,  being  half  Latin,  half  French 
{for  march  is  k  French  word} — signifies  when  translated  into 
EngUftb,  the  march  of  that  which  is  understood. 

B. 
That  may  be,  and  I  beheve  certainly  is,  its  proper  meaning; 
bat,  in  the  phrase  above,  it  is  lued  instead  of  the  word  Tttind — 
L  e.  Ihe  thinking  principle. 

A. 
t  shall  show  yon  presently  that  as  the  word  intellect  is  a  Latin 
word  whose  meaning  has  been  forgotten,  so  mind  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  whose  meaning  has  been  forgotten — forgotten  by 
some,  purposely  misunderstood  by  others,  and  never  known  to 
the  great  majority. 

B. 

Bat  even  accordingly  with  your  own  showing,  this  phrase  has 

after  all  an  intelhgible  meaning.     The  "  march  of  intellect," 

"the  march^of  that  which  is  understood" — may,  1  think,  very 

properly  be  made  to  signify  "  increase  of  knowledge." 

A. 
Certainly — and  "the  march  of  intellecf  must  mean  the 
pn^Tess  of  knowledge — the  word  progress  answering  to  the 
word  march,  and  the  word  intellect  answering  to  the  word  knov>- 
Udge.  And  thns  it  becomes  clear  that  intellect,  if  it  mean 
anything  at  all,  must  signify  knowledge,  and  nothing  else — or 
that,  if  it  be  used  to  signify  anytbiag  else,  it  can  only  he  by  a 
mere  arbitrary  substitution  of  it  for  some  other  word. 

But  is  this  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  those  who  have 
the  word  perpetually  in  their  mouths?— who  hawk  it  about 
at  the  comers  of  our  streets,  and  cry  it  from  the  house- 
topa,  until  three-fourths  of  mankind  have  gone  mad  about 
it  f  It  is  not.  They  use  it  to  designate  some  extraordinary 
and  incomprehensible  separate  something,  peculiar,  and  exclu- 
sively peculiar,  to  man — as  though  a  well-taught  setter-dog  was 
not  as  surely  and  undeniably  an  intellectual  animal  as  his 
master !  That  is,  an  animal  capable  of  knowing .'  They  use  it 
as  a  blow-pipe  wherewith  ihcy  have  inflated  human  vanity  until 
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it  struts  the  enrth — a  monster  neither  brute  nor  hnmim — Inrt 
proclaimiDg  itself  "  liter  a  god."  They  use  it  as  the  nanK  of 
s  clear,  broad,  and  uomistakeable  line  of  dcmarkation — as  tbc 
sign  of  an  impassable  gulph — separating  the  brete  from  man— 
ae  a  something  or  other  which  the  brute  docs  not,  nor  can,  nor 
could  by  any  possible  supposition,  possess,  in  common  *ili 
man,  without  wholly  and  entirely  changing  hia  bmte-nature. 
And  thus  human  vanity  is  flattered  that  human  wisdom  may  be 
gulled. 

The  mischief  arising  from  this  false  doctrine  is  incalculahtc 
Fop  man,  priding  himself  on  the  possession  of  this  phsntoo 
distinction,  and  clinging  to  it  with  a  fonder  attachment,  beenM 
it  is  the  only  thing  which  the  brute  does  nol  possess  as  tw  ti 
taught  to  believe  in  common  with  himself — scornfully,  and  irilli 
indignation,  refuses  to  derive  even  happiness  itself  from  it» 
legitimate  sources,  for  no  other  eailhly  reason  than  because  it  is 
fiwm  the  same  sources  that  the  happiness  of  the  brute  is  slso 
derived.  He  disdains  (or  cheats  himself  into  the  belief  that  ht 
disdains)  to  love  or  be  pleased  with  anything  thaf  gives  tqv^ 
pleasure  to  the  brute — he  will  not  share  even  hap]>ineBs  with  tht 
beast  of  the  field — no — but,  curling  his  lip  and  snuffing  np  thf 
air,  he  will  rather  submit  to  a  life  of  actual  wretebedness.  He 
will  wear  away  the  energies  both  of  body  and  brain  in  a  ceaseless 
and  fruitless  hunt  after  a  happiness  which  is  unattfunablr, 
because  he  will  not  share,  in  common  with  the  brute,  the  hairi- 
ness which  God  has  so  bountifully  and  benevolently  piscril 
within  his'rcach. 

He  cannot  be  an  angel,  and  he  will  not  be  a  man. 
In  the  pride  of  his  heart,  hear  him !  With  what  a  scomfol 
and  affected  pity  he  speaks  of  the  animals  below  him.  tie 
meanest  of  the  human  race  would  feel  himself  covered  «ili 
obloquy  and  shame  were  he  seriously  likened  to  a  brute,  even  bj 
the  most  distant  allusion,  Were  you  to  reason  with  the  nort 
accomphshed  scholar  and  philosopher  on  the  best  means  uf 
obtaining  happiness — and  were  you  to  point  to  the  rudest  md 
wholly  uneducated  boor  as  he  follows  his  plough,  and  whistin 
as  he  goes  for  want  of  thought ;  or  saunters  with  hia  sweethiW 
by  the  hedge-row  side,  in  the  summer  twilight — and  say  to  hiwi 
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"  is  not  that  boor  a  happier  man  than  yourself?" — whether  he 
agreed  with  you  or  not,  he  would  certainly  see  nothing  monstrous 
ID  tfae  qaestJOD,  nor  absurd ;  and  would  not  deny  it  to  be  a 
Intimate  species  of  ar^iment,  whether  sound  oi  unsound.  But 
if  you  were  reasoning  with  that  very  boor,  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  were  to  point  to  the  ox,  luxuriating  at  lua  ease  in 
the  shadow  of  his  tree,  and  say  to  him  :  "is  not  that  ox  happy 
in  hid  ignorance — happier  far  than  if  he  were  taught  to  think, 
and  to  know  that  he  is  but  fattening  for  the  slaughter-house — 
to  reason  upon  the  evils  inseparable  irom  his  condition,  and 
which,  let  him  reason  as  he  will,  he  cannot  avoid" — if,  I  sayj 
JOB  were  to  talk  thus  to  that  boor,  he  would  not  listen  to  it  for 
a  moment — ^he  would  not  give  it  an  instant's  consideration — he 
would  start  &om  you  as  though  you  had  thrown  an  adder  in 
his  face,  and  would  angrily  demand  of  you  how  you  dared  to 
liken  Mat — ai  M — an  inlelleclwtl  beittQ — to  the  beast  of  the  field  ? 
And  thus  his  pride  will  not  suffer  bini  to  protit.  And  yet  I  say 
tlicre  is  not  so  great  a  difference,  in  the  amount  of  intellect,  that 
■a,  knowledge,  between  that  ox  and  that  boor,  as  between  that 
boor  and  that  philosopher.  It  is  thus  that  these  would-be 
improvers  and  menders  of  the  human  race,  these  intellectual 
tinkers,  taking  advantage  of  the  self-love  of  men,  cheat  them  of 
substantial  happiness^ — make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  inevi- 
table condition — and  send  theui  sweating  and  tuihng  ou  a  wild- 
goose  chase  after  a  phantom.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
may  have  plenty  to  cat,  and  plenty  to  drink — they  may  be  well 
clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged — and  time  sufficient  for  healthy 
recreation,  and  social  enjoyment.  But  what  then  ?  These  are 
but  mere  sensual  enjoyments,  which  they  only  share  with  the 
beastsof  the  field!  What!  shall  intellectual  man  he  content  to 
be  happy  after  the  manner  of  the  grazing  brute?  Does  he  not 
more  erect  and  perpendicular  to  the  earth's  surface,  whereas  the 
niiserable  brute  moves  horizontally  ?  And  shall  he  stoop  to  be 
made  happy,  and  to  rest  satisfied,  with  the  simple  gratification 
of  the  brutal  passions?  the  fcfls(/y  appetites?  the  vile,  grovelbng, 
filthy,  despicable  senses  of  the  body  ?  Forbid  it  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  human  intellect .'  No  !  scourge  them,  whip 
tliem,  mortily  them,  and  show  the  world  that  ye  are  men  and  not 
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beaats!  But  why  all  this  insane  abme  of  the  htuuan  fecHnp 
and  human  enjoyments,  with  which  the  God  who  fashJoned  oi 
has  thought  proper  to  endow  us,  and  to  makr  an  absolute  eoi- 
ditioQ  of  our  existence  ?  How  can  men  reconcile  it  to  their  dltf 
to  God,  to  heap  these  ioBulttDg  epithets  upon  the  very  meui 
which  he  has  emplo}xd,  in  his  beneyoleot  wisdom,  obviously  fie 
the  express  purpose  of  making  life  a  pleasure  and  not  a  paio! 
But  the  secret  of  all  this  is,  that  the  pride  and  the  folly  of  loa 
seek  to  establish  a  distinction  and  a  difference  between  himaS 
and  the  brute  which  God  has  denied  him. 


But  do  you  then  admit  no  distinction  between  man  and  the 
brute? 

A. 

No  distinction !  yes,  indeed — and  one  which  otight  to  aitiiQr 
the  most  inordinate  cravings  of  vanity.  For  it  is  one  which  Iw 
giren  him  dominion  over  almost  every  other  living  thing.  It  ii 
moreover  an  appreciable  difference — a  something  which  we  cm 
know,  and  comprehend — and  not  an  unsubstantial  phantom  lilK 
that  which  we  call  intellect.  In  short,  it  is  human  sperch.  Those 
who  cannot  ■  onccive  that  man  owes  the  whole  of  his  superiority 
to  the  gift  of  speech,  together  with  those  slight  modificationi  in 
the  organization  of  the  brain  and  extremities  which  are  neceasarr 
in  order  to  make  the  gift  of  speech  available — those,  I  say,  wbo 
cannot  conceive  this — who  cannot  conceive  that  so  mighty  m 
end  can  possibly  have  been  accomplished  by  so  simple  a  contn- 
vance — who  fancy  it  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  the  tmi 
disparity  in  knowledge  and  power,  between  man  and  his  slave, 
the  brute — who  find  it  necessary,  I  say,  to  invoke  and  conjure 
up  certain  undiscoverable  ghosts  of  nothing,  in  order  to  aid  m 
the  solution  of  this  problem — surely  they  forget  that  they  m 
speaking  of  a  divine  and  not  a  human  contriver;  and  can  never 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  contemplate  the  operations  of 
nature,  of  which  the  grandest  and  universal  characteristic  is,  the 
accomplishment  of  stupendous  results,  by  apparently  ineignificani 
means.  Is  not  the  "  great  globe  itself"  hung  upon  that  wluci 
is  less  than  a  thread  ? 

Had  it  been  left  to  humnti  contrivance  to  produce 
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u  saperior  to  all  other  animala  as  man  is — then  indeed  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  so  vast  an  effect  could  not  have  resulted  from 
other  thsn  momentous  and  easily  recognisable  causes — and  the 
earth  wonld  probably  have  been  peopled  with  a  race  of  unwieldy 
giaaU.  But  with  the  Divine  Workman  behold  the  difference  ! 
A  little  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  tongue — 
a  sHght  change  in  the  moulding  and  modelling  of  the  parts 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth — and  human  speech  is  the  result. 
Then  a  little  modification  in  the  oi^nixation  of  the  brain,  and  the 
eonfiguration  of  the  extremities,  in  order  to  adapt  the  latter  for 
the  acquirement,  and  the  former  for  the  reception,  of  sensations 
to  be  still  farther  mnltiphed  by  the  intercommunication  restdting 
from  speech,  and — out  of  the  rude  materials  of  the  mere  brute — 
heboid  the  Lord  of  the  Creation  !  God  breathes  into  him  the 
spirit  of  eternal  life,  and — behold  immortal  man  ! 

Look  at  yon  rude  daub  of  a  landscape  painting.  Take  it  to  a 
bungler  to  be  improved.  He  will  go  over  it  carefully  and  pain- 
fiilly,  leaf  by  leaf,  and  bough  by  bough — and  finally  leave  it, 
altered  indeed,  but  scarcely  more  like  a  real  landscape  than 
before.  Now,  take  the  same  painting  to  a  true  genius.  By  a 
few  masterly  touches — by  throwing  in  a  dab  of  paint  here,  and 
another  there — a  lump  in  this  place,  and  a  lump  in  that — done, 
toc^  in  a  manner  which,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  would  seem 
careless,  indifferent,  and  inconsequential — but  hang  it  up  again 
and  note  the  effect  of  these  few  off-hand  touches — these  slight  and 
i^qMieotly  incompetent  changes — the  result  is  magical — and  the 
paintiDg  has  become  the  antithesis  of  what  it  was.  Such  is  the 
difference  in  the  manner  of  working  between  genius  and 
QO-genios — between  a  human  and  an  omnipotent  contriver. 

Id  oar  last  conversation  1  mentioned  to  you  an  instance  of 
extraordinary  musical  talent  in  the  person  of  young  May, 
lendent  in  the  square  in  which  I  live.  Dissect  this  boy's 
farsin— -dissect  it  inch  by  inch,  and  the  structure  of  his  internal 
ew,  atom  by  atom — and  you  shall  find  no  recognisable  difference 
from  the  same  structures  in  other  heads.  No — nature  has  only 
given  these  structures  in  him  an  additional  touch  or  two,  invisi- 
bly minute,  yet  capable  of  producing,  for  they  have  produced, 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  superiority,  as  far  as  it  regards  this 
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one  musical  power  or  faculty  (call  it  what  yoa  please)  over  tb 
ordinary  run  of  buman  beads.  But  no  one  would  dream  it  U 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for  this  boy's  great  mQaictl 
superiority,  to  imagine  him  attended  by  gome  siibtUe,  immstenl 
Being,  some  separate  something,  peculiar  to  himself — denied  to 
all  others,  excepting  only  those  who  have  exhibited  similii 
musical  talents  !  Oh  !  no — some  minute  difference  from  llie 
ordinary  arrangement  in  the  organization  of  parts  is  fully  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  effect,  great  aa  it  is.  How  exceeding^ 
slight  is  the  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  organized  puta, 
which  is  nevertheless  sufGcient  to  elevate  what  would  otherviM 
have  been  little  better  than  an  idiot  into  that  magnificent  thine, 
a  man  of  genius,  is  proved,  I  think  conclusively,  by  obscmag 
how  alight  is  the  derangement — how  minute  the  lesion  of 
cerebral  structure — which  is  sufScient  to  reduce  the  man  of 
genius  to  a  drivelling  idiot.  Vou  make  but  on  exceedingly 
slight  change  iu  the  organization  of  a  watch  by  removing  the 
hands — yet  this  change,  abght  as  it  is,  reduces  a  rare  and  mott 
important  machine  to  a  useless  bauble — and  so,  by  an  equaU]r 
slight  altcratioD  made  in  a  different  direction,  m.  that  of  adding 
the  hands,  the  useless  bauble  becomes  at  once  a  most  useful 
instrnmcnt  of  the  highest  importance. 

Let  me  here  repeat  once  more  for  all,  that  I  entirely  agree 
with  those  who  draw  a  broad  hne  of  distiuctiou  between  mind 
and  the  soul.  I  have  no  concern  whatever  with  man,  other  thu 
aa  a  human  animal — it  is  with  bis  nature  while  he  continues  to 
be  a  dweller  on  the  earth,  and  with  his  earthly  ha]>piness  alone, 
that  I  am  in  any  way  concerned,  in  all  that  I  shall  say  in  reUtiw 
to  him.  Nor  shall  E  utter  a  syllable  which  can  be  legitimately 
construed  into  hostihty  toward  religion.  But  I  shall  show  tl»t 
universal  education  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  subvert  »ll 
religion.  For  it  teaches  man  to  think,  and  to  argue,  while  tbc 
very  nature  of  things  and  circumstances  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  masses  to  think  and  to  argue  correctlt/.  They  think  vti 
reason — but  it  is  only  about  particular  instances — while  aocidy. 
as  well  as  the  universe,  is  governed  by  laws  which  are  not  pw- 
ticular,  but  general.  It  is  the  root  of  all  our  political  evds — it  ia 
fast  ovcrwhchniiig  the  earth  with  a  forced  and  undue  popul*- 
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tion — and  can  only  end  in  a  return,  more  or  less  complete,  to 
barbaiism.     Those  irho  are  ui^ng  us  on,  vitb   euch  furioas 
eagerness,  towards  a  fancied  perfection,  are,  in  fact,  driving  ub 
bnrards  an  opposite  condition. 
Extremes  meet. 

The  educational  perfectionists  point  to  sundry  broken  skulls 
retoming  from  a  fair,  and  they  exclaim:  "is  it  good  that  man 
— inteUectnal  man — ^witi  a  power  to  make  himself  "liker  a 
god,"  ehould  be  soffercd  thna  to  make  himself  likcr  a  bcai^t  ? 
Woold  it  not  be  bettering  his  condition  to  abolish  fairs,  and 
teach  him  to  sit  at  home  and  read  the  Penny  Magazine  ?" 
Why  do  not  these  men  carry  out  the  ailment  to  its  legitimate 
extreme,  and  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of 
religion  to  abolish  the  lightning  becanse  it  every  now  and  then 
dashes  down  a  church?  These  absnrd  qTicstions,  put  with  an 
air  of  so  much  triumph,  can  only  be  replied  to  by  retorting 
others.  Why  has  not  God  made  the  ass  as  perfect  as  the  horse, 
the  horse  aa  perfect  as  man,  and  man  as  perfect  as  himself? 
And  why  has  he  not  placed  his  creatures  in  a  world  where 
neither  accident  nor  evil  could  reach  them  ?  Why  has  he  given 
us  bones  which  can  be  broken,  joints  which  can  be  dislocated, 
and  a  skin  which  can  be  tortured  by  a  bramble?  Nothing  can 
be  more  perfectly  childish — nothing  more  surely  indicative  of 
saperficial  thinking — than  these  appeals  to  particular  instances. 
Tlie  attempt  of  a  sailor,  in  a  storm,  to  knock  down  the  wind 
with  a  hand-spike,  would  not  be  one  whit  less  Quixotic  than  the 
endeavour  of  the  puriets  to  purge  society  of  its  so-called  evils. 

The  outcry  about  intellect  and  mind  has  caused  mankind  to 
mistake,  first  the  nature  of  man,  and  nest  the  nature  of  the 
sources  from  which  his  happiness  in  to  be  derived.  It  has 
taught  him  tt  scorn  his  true  nature  and  to  aspire  to  a  false  one 
— and,  taking  the  false  nature  for  granted  without  inquiry,  it  is 
a  necessary  conaequence  that  he  should  seek  happiness  also 
from  false  sources.  Thus  he  rejects  the  happiness,  with  scorn, 
which  is  within  his  reach,  and  hunts  after  it  in  quarters  in  which 
it  is  tinnttainable.  And  the  painful  longing  which  prompts  his 
search,  doomed  to  perpetual  disappointment,  is  all  that  he  gets 
in  exchange  for  that  contentment  and  real  fruition,  which  he  will 
»pl,  because  it  must  be  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  brute. 
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Educated  men  faave,  like  opiom-eaters,  created  for  themielres 
a  new  want,  the  gratification  of  which  affords  them  pleasure. 
.\iiid  those  who  would  thrust  a  large  share  of  education  upon  tiie 
working  masses,  with  the  view  of  afibrcbng  them  this  gratifict- 
tion,  cannot  do  so  without  6rst  creating  the  want ;  and  they 
seem  to  forget  that,  while  it  is  easy  to  create  the  want,  it  is,  in 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  instances,  and  from  the  very  nature 
of  things,  roantfegtly  impossible  to  be  gratified. 

It  is  easy  to  make  the  people  opium-eaters,  but  it  is  imposai- 
ble  to  fumiah  a  thousandth  part  of  them  with  the  means  of 
procuring  the  opium.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  to  prerEDl 
those  who  cannot  procure  opium,  from  supplying  their  wants, 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  with  drugs  of  a  more  eieiting,  but  stiD  matt 
poisonous  character.  The  inability  to  gratify  it,  however,  cannot 
destroy  the  wan(  when  once  created,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only 
makes  it  more  eager  and  importunate;  nor  will  it  cause  the 
cessation  of  the  efforts  to  gratify  it.  These  will  still  be 
unceasingly  made;  and  as  they  cannot  be  made  in  the  rig^ 
direction — since  working  men  cannot  devote  any  efficient  portion 
of  time  to  study — they  will  be  made  in  the  wrong  direetion. 

Taught  to  believe  their  condition  not  a  natural  and  inevitable 
one — trained  to  feci  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are — pro- 
voked to  reason  about  things  as  they  fancy  they  should  be- 
without  the  leisure,  or  the  knowledge,  or  the  babits,  necestaTy 
to  enable  them  to  reason  correctly — they  wander  in  a  maie  of 
error  with  regard  to  those  things  concerning  which,  even  if  they 
did  possess  both  the  necessary  leisure,  knowledge,  and  habiu, 
they  could  not,  even  then,  think  otherwise  than  unaound^< 
For  no  man  can  argue  justly  where  his  own  interests,  feelings 
prejudices,  aud  passions,  are  immediately  and  deeply  concerned 
No  man  can  reason  competently  and  soundly  concerning  anj 
Bo-eallcd  evil,  unless  he  be  himself  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  influence. 

Hence  arises  their  perpetual  desire  for  political  changei, 
resulting  from  a  ])erpetual  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 

And  because  this  restless  desire  of  change  caimot  be  complied 
with  without  subverting  the  whole  fabric  of  society,  there  w 
engendered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  steady  hostility  toward) 
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tbose  in  power;  and  their  feelinga  are  eternally  at  war  with 
those  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  them. 

The  mao  who  performs  the  duties  of  a  footman  to  hia  master's 
daughter  may  be  as  happy  as  a  king.  But  only  let  Bome  one 
hint  to  him  that  his  young  and  lovely  mistress  has  shown 
symptoms  of  attachment  towards  him — ^let  him  only  be  made  to 
belirve  that,  under  more  favoorable  circumstances,  he  would 
hare  had  as  fair  a  chance  as  others  of  winning  her  affections — 
and  he  instantly  fancies  himself  deeply  in  love — conceives  the 
most  implacable  hatred  towards  those  whose  opportunities  and 
advantages  are  better  and  more  frequent  than  his  own — curses 
with  bitter  imprecations  his  menial  condition — and  ends  perhaps 
by  cutting  either  his  own  throat,  or  the  throat  of  some  fancied 
and  unconscious  rival. 

Hence  those  heart-burnings  and  repinings,  those  envious 
jealousies  towards  the  upper  classes,  the  watchfulness  with 
which  they  regard  their  doings,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  seize  on  any  error  in  their  conduct,  and  the  triumph  with 
which  they  hold  it  np  to  scorn  and  ridicule.  They  feel  that 
they  are  unhappy,  and  they  do  not  know  why.  They  see  the 
Upper  classes  in  the  enjoyment  of  certain  refined  lujuries,  and 
they  conclude  they  are  happier  than  themselves.  But  this  is 
not  true.  Their  pleasures  are  of  a  different  kind,  and  derived 
from  different  sources.  But  this  is  all.  And  what  they  gain  in 
number,  they  assuredly  lose  in  intensity.  While  they  have 
multiplied  sources  of  misery  wholly  unknown  to  the  well-fed 
working  mao;  and  while  almost  every  additional  enjoyment  is 
counterbalanced  by  some  corresponding  annoyance. 

But  because  the  wealthy  are  also  generally  educated,  it  is  to 
this  latter  cireimistance  that  the  working  man  attributes  the 
wealthy  man's  supposed  greater  enjoyment.  We  do  not  envy 
them  ihcir  wealth,  say  they — wealth  cannot  confer  happiness — 
but  we  are  men  like  themselves — we  are  not  brute-beasts — 
God  has  conferred  upon  the  poor  man  a  mind — an  intellect — as 
well  as  upon  the  rich — and  we  have  an  equal  right  to  all  the 
enjoyments  which  the  possession  of  this  mind  puts  within  our 
power.  God  has  given  it  to  rich  and  poor  in  equal  perfection, 
as  ■  source  of  enjoyment  peculiar  to  man,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
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oiir  governors  to  take  care  that  we  hare  the  mcaos  of  obtainme 
it ;  and  that  this  most  precious  of  all  (lod's  gifts  be  not  gitm 
in  vain.  In  their  hearts  they  accuec  those  who  think  differently 
on  this  subject  of  a  desire  to  defraud  them  of  a  gift,  which,  io 
their  view,  takes  the  shape  of  a  natural  right.  They  acciu« 
them  of  a  desire  to  keep  this  glorious  endowment — this  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  man — this  miad — all  to  thcmseh-ci; 
and  to  revel  in  its  enjoyment  as  in  something  too  rich,  anil 
magnificent,  and  divine,  to  be  permitted  to  the  multitude. 
They  accuse  them  of  a  wish  to  degrade  the  working  classes  to 
an  equality  with  the  brute,  by  withholding  from  them  the  raeaiu 
of  cultivating  that  which  God  baa  given  them  for  the  express 
purpose  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  brute.  Aliiitakei] 
rcasoncrs  1  As  if  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  the  superior 
knowledge  directly  consequent  upon  it,  without  enltiralion. 
was  not  a  sufficient  distinction  for  all  the  purposes  of  happi- 
ness. But  it  is  pride — a  false  pride  which  has  been  awakened 
in  them  by  the  outcry  about  intellect — it  is  an  unnatural  pride, 
and  not  a  natural  desire  of  happiness,  which  lies  at  the  root  at 
all  their  reasonings,  and  which  will  not  let  them  see  that 
happiness  is  not  the  less  desirable  because  it  is  derived  inm 
Bourccs  common  to  other  animals ;  nor  one  jot  the  pare  n 
when  it  happens  to  flow  from  fountains  which  to  them  ne 
fountains  sealed. 

The  people  were  happy  enough  until  they  were  taught  to  diew 
opium;  and,  through  this  exciting  medium,  to  nc<iuire  wild 
imaginings — airy  visions — delusive  dreams — beautiful  in  pros- 
pective— -but  not  less  unattainable  than  unsubstantial.  The 
perpetual  obtrusion  of  these  dreamy  hallucinations — these  win- 
ning, and  wooing,  and  beckoning  phantasms — these  cheating 
ghosts  of  imposaible  things — have  produced  the  effect  whid 
might  have  been  foreseen — that  of  disgnstiog  the  people  witli 
the  sober  reahties  of  their  natural  and  inevitable  lot.  The 
people,  I  say,  were  happy  enough.  But  they  were  told  that 
there  was  a  fair  vestal  of  unearthly  loveliness,  called  intellect, 
whose  young-eyed  beauty,  like  Endymion'a,  could  never  fade— 
whose  charms  transported  the  beholder  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  whose  embrace  brought  heaven  to  earth — that  this  angclii: 
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bdng  only  waited  to  be  wooed,  and  only  needed  to  be  wooed  m 
Older  to  be  won.  From  that  moment  they  became  discontented, 
mtle88y  and  onhappy.  Flrom  that  moment  they  began  to  con- 
oeire  feeUngs  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
nesB  towards  those  on  whom  accident  had  conferred  the  right  to 
enter,  at  will,  the  fane  of  this  fair  divinity — ^to  dwell  and  ponder, 
with  a  dark  and  morose  thonghtfolness,  over  their  inevitable  lot 
— and  to  enrse,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  that  cruel  and  supposed 
anjiist  condition  whidi  excluded  themselves  from  worshipping  in 
the  Mune  temple. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 


OF     MIND. 

I  win  now  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  nature  of  mind,  and  what  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
Toa  know,  of  course,  in  what  manner  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
aeoounted  for  the  planetary  motions,  and  that  it  has  scarcely 
ensr  been  disputed  since  his  time,  so  satisfactory  were  the 
proQ&  which  he  advanced  in  its  favor  ? 

B. 

I  think  I  do.  I  believe  he  assumed  that  '^  every  particle  of 
matter  attracts  every  other  particle  in  the  universe  with  a  force 
proportional  to  the  product  of  their  masses  directly,  and  the 
square  of  their  mutual  distance  inversely,  and  is  itself  attracted 
with  an  equal  force.^^ 

A. 

Yes — aAd  that  this  is  a  universal  law,  called  by  Newton  the 
kw  of  gravitation,  no  one  I  believe  now  ever  dreams  of  doubting. 
I  tnppoae,  therefore,  if  I  can  adduce  precisely  the  same  proofs 
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in  flavor  of  my  theory  of  mind,  which  Sir  I.  Newton  adTinoed  in 
evidence  of  the  universality  of  his  kw  of  gravitatiiHi,  yon  wiB 
admit  that  such  evidence,  as  far  aa  it  goes,  is  not  without  oon- 
siderable  weight  ? 

B. 

As  far  as  it  goes— certainly. 

A. 

But  if,  in  addition  to  this,  I  can  show  that  the  word  mind,  n 
at  present  used,  is  an  unintelligible  word — that  it  has  no  power 
of  communicating  either  thoughts,  ideas,  sensations^  or  know- 
ledge, or  whatever  else  you  may  please  to  call  that  which  it  is 
the  office  of  words  to  communicate — ^if  I  can  do  this,  I  Ba]^NMe 
you  will  allow  some  weight  also  even  to  this  species  of  proof  f 

B. 

Some  weight  certainly,  although  this  will  be  but  jffoof 
negative. 

A. 

Proof  negative  with  regard  to  the  present  use  of  the  woid 
mind,  and  therefore  proof  presumptive  with  regard  to  the  mode 
in  which  I  am  about  to  submit  that  it  ought  to  be  used.  But 
if,  besides  this,  I  can  also  prove  that,  by  giving  to  this  wocd 
mind  the  meaning  which  I  propose  to  give  it,  this  otherwise  un- 
intelligible word  becomes  instantly  plain  and  intelligible-HK) 
plain  that  the  most  ignorant  ploughman  can  use  it,  and  converse 
about  it,  and  reason  upon  it,  as  intelligibly  and  sensibly  as  be 
can  about  any  one  thing  on  his  native  farm — ^if  all  that  htf 
been  hitherto  mysterious  and  inexplicable  with  r^ard  to  mind, 
can,  by  giving  the  word  the  meaning  I  propose,  be  made  at  once 
simple  and  easily  comprehensible — if,  I  say,  I  can  do  this — 

B. 

If  you  can  really  do  this,  then  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
you  will  have  accumulated  a  weight  of  evidence  which  it  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  resist. 

A. 

But  if,  moreover,  I  can  also  show  that  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word — the  meaning  stamped  upon  it  by  its  very  nature  and 
formation — the  meaning  for  the  conveyance  of  which  the  word 
was  expressly  invented,  and  formerly  used — ^is  the  very  meaniDg 
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wfaidi  I  now  propose  (not  to  gwe  itj  but  only  to  restore  to  it — 
ifj  I  say,  I  can  do  thisy  then  I  think  I  may  fairly  claim  the  credit 
of  having  set  at  rest  for  ever  those  multiplied  metaphysical 
Inckerings  and  disputatioas  animosities,  concerning  this  word 
mind,  which  have  vexed  the  world  so  long. 

B. 
K  you  can  perform  as  liberally  as  yon  promise,  I  honestly 
think  yon  will  deserve  it.  Whether  yon  will  obtain  it,  is  another 
matter. 

A. 
I  ahall  first  prove  that  the  word  mind,  as  at  present  used,  is 
an  imintdligible  word. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  purpose  of  words  is  to 
communicate  our  thoughts — ^that  is,  to  make  one  and  the  same 
tibonght  at  the  same  time  common  to  both  the  speaker  and 
hearer — to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  same  thought, 
idea,  or  sensation,  which  is  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  And  if 
a  word  cannot  do  this,  it  is  an  unintelligible  word. 

B. 
That  is  unquestionably  the  purpose  of  words.      And  any 
word  whidi  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  fulfilling  this  office  is 
manifestly  an  unintelligible  word. 

A. 
Ton  win  also  admit  that  the  mere  enunciation  of  a  word  can- 
IK^  put  any  sensation  or  idea  into  the  mind  of  another,  if  it  so 
Imppea  that  the  particular  idea  or  sensation,  intended  by  that 
wordy  be  not  already  there.  In  short,  if  a  man  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  the  sound  of  the  word  itself  cannot  tell  him. 

B. 
Clearly  not. 

A. 
If,  then,  I  declare  to  you  that  there  is  not  in  me  any  idea,  or 
scnsatimi,  or  notion,  answering  to  any  particular  word  which  I 
hear  you  use,  what  course  will  you  pursue  in  order  to  put  the 
idea  in  q[ne8tion  into  me  7 

B. 
If  it  be  not  there  already,  there  is  certainly  no  possible  way  of 
potftiDg  it  there,  excepting  that  of  submitting  the  object  (or  some 
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similar  object)  of  which  the  word  is  the  sign^  to  one  or  other  of 
your  senses. 

A. 

Just  so.  Now  I  declare — ^not  jestingly  nor  captionslyj  but 
with  perfect  sincerity — ^that  there  is  in  me  no  idea  or  sensaiioii 
which  is  represented  by  the  word  mind.  I  say  it  is  not  there, 
and  I  desire  you  to  put  it  there.  For  while  the  word  remains  to 
me  unconnected  with  any  idea — so  long  as  there  u  in  me  no 
idea  or  sensation  represented  by  the  word — the  word  must  be  to 
me  no  more  than  the  sound  of  a  child's  rattle — ^wholly  imin- 
telligible.  Once  more^  then^  I  desire  you  to  put  into  me  a  ce^ 
tain  idea  which  is  not  in  me,  but  which  is  m  you,  and  which  joa 
call  by  the  name  of  mind^  in  order  that,  when  you  uae  the  word 
mind,  that  word  may  be  to  me  intelligible — ^in  order  that  iAol 
you  talk  about  mind,  I  may  know  what  that  is  you  are  talkiDg 
about.  For  unless  I  know  what  you  are  talking  about— car 
tainly  you  must  be  talking,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  oniii- 
telligibly. 

B. 

If  the  idea  be  not  already  in  you,  there  ia  certainly  no 
conceivable  means  of  putting  it  into  you,  since  it  is  not  the  sign 
of  any  object  cognizable  by  the  senses. 

A. 

To  me  therefore  the  word  must  necessarily  be  unintdligiUe. 
But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  is  in  me  an  idea 
to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  mind.  How  am  I  to  know 
that  the  idea  or  sensation  which  I  call  mind,  is  the  same  as  thtt 
which  you  call  mind  ?  If  the  idea  in  question  were  the  sign  of 
some  sensible  object,  I  might  point  to  that  object  and  say: 
"  that  is  the  prototype  of  my  idea ;"  and,  if  it  were  also  the 
prototype  of  your  idea,  you  would  say :  ^'  it  is  also  the  prototype 
of  my  idea  -/'  and  we  should  then  know,  from  this  reference  to  a 
common  sfandard,  that  our  ideas  were  alike.  But  whexe  ihaU 
we  find  a  common  standard  to  which  we  can  refer^  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  our  two  ideas  of  mind  are  the  same  or 
different  ?  There  is  manifestly  none.  We  may  each,  therefore, 
have  an  idea  known  to  ourselves  by  the  name  of  mind,  and  yet 
those  two  ideas  may  be  as  different  as  light  from 
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How  then  can  we  two  use  the  word  mind  intelligibly  ?  Suppose 
a  musical  composer  to  have  composed  a  new  song — and  suppose 
another  musical  composer  also  to  have  composed  a  new  song. 
Suppose  these  two  gentlemen^  being  friends^  mention  the  fact  to 
each  other^  but  without  singing  or  playing  either  of  the  songs 
each  to  the  other.  But  suppose  one  tells  the  other  that  he  has 
given  to  his  song  a  particular  name;  and  suppose  the  other, 
from  caprice  or  otherwise,  choose  to  call  his  own  song  by  the 
same  name.  These  two  gentlemen  will  now  have  in  them,  each 
a  particular  group  of  musical  ideas  or  sensations,  each  totally 
different  from  the  other,  as  it  may  be ;  or,  for  anything  they 
know  to  the  contrary,  they  may  be  both  exactly  alike.  But 
they  are  both  called  by  the  same  name.  Now,  I  say,  is  it 
possible  for  these  two  composers  to  converse  intelligibly  together 
about  the  character  and  quality  and  merits  of  their  two  songs, 
by  means  of  the  name  by  which  they  have  mutually  agreed  to 
designate  these  songs  ?  They  both  know  the  name  of  the  two 
songs.  There  is  but  one  name  for  both.  Now  I  ask  you 
whether  this  name,  when  used  by  one,  can  by  possibility  be 
understood  by  the  other?  Whether  it  can  by  possibility 
convey  from  one  to  the  other  any  knowledge  whatever.  Suppose 
the  name  to  be  Aria.  Suppose  the  one  says  to  the  other :  ^'  how 
do  you  like  my  new  Aria  ?''  I  ask  you  again :  ^'  is  this  an 
intelligible  question  J"  If  you  answer  hastily,  you  may  perhaps 
observe  that  the  word  Aria,  like  the  word  tree,  would  still  have 
power  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  certain  general  ideas — 
that  it  would  cause  to  pass  through  his  mind  a  vast  number  of 
musical  remembrances.  Perhaps  it  would.  But  in  order  that 
a  word  may  be  intelligible,  it  is  not  sufiScient  that  it  brings  into 
the  mind  sensations.  It  must  have  power  to  bring  into  the 
mind  one  particular  sensation  (or  group)  in  preference  to  all 
others — and  that  one  must  be  the  same  as  that  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  at  the  time  of  his  speaking.  The  office  of 
words  18  not  to  conoey  ideas  or  thoughts — they  have  no  such 
power — nor  simply  to  excite  ideas  or  thoughts — ^but  to  com- 
fmmieate  them — ^that  is,  to  render  common  to  two  persons  or 
more,  one  and  the  same  thought,  at  one  and  the  same  instant  of 
time.    Pray  remember  the  meaning  of  this  word  communicate--^ 
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v<>rd  vLxh  eanr^A  do  Ait.  ^  ckaEJr 
vori  vf:>b  i«  ':f  I  zsar  oxn  q 
It  u  thii  Tch  mind.  Tboc  i»  is  jiq«  la  Hb^  joa  aj,  vbk 
TC^  caD  nund :  and  we  are  scppoKns.  ibr  dfee  afe  of  »iiuuuil^  | 
that  there  is  abo  in  me  an  idem  abo  caOed  Kiad.  Btt  a>  cheic  ' 
is  no  er/mmon  pp>toCTpe  to  whidi  wv  can  hoA  ider,  and  Iit  Ae 
help  of  whieh  we  can  each  let  the  odicr  know  vkat  Ua  idea  ■ 
like— each  mn^t  for  crer  mnain  isnoract  of  i^  ochei^s  idcL 
And  thna  we  two^  ercn  snppoans  I  hare  in  mat  (wUek  I 
certainly  hare  not;  an  idea  icpreacntcd  hj  the  word  nad,  cb 
no  more  converse  intelligiblT  about  mind,  than  i^  two  wmki 
c^imposers  coold  aboat  the  songs  whidi  eadi  kad  ptiiateh 
composed^  each  being  ignorant  of  the  ocher^s  song — that  u, 
having  never  heard  it.  Thus  if  twenty  men  comcisc  aboirt 
mind^  and  each  of  the  twenty  ask,  in  turn,  of  bis  neighboVi 
what  he  means  by  the  word  mind,  there  is  not  one  of  the  ahok 
twenty  that  can  answer  the  qnestion.  Tliey  mar  zing  tk 
changes,  it  is  true,  upon  the  various  iiff^erent  aoaior  wkidi  apni 
haH  TixiiiiwA — they  may  call  it  sometimes  the  tkimkimg  prneifky 
fKmjctirncH  the  rational  /acuity,  sometimes  the  mukrsimita/, 
K/imctinics  one  thing,  sometimes  another.  But  snrelyy  mdj, 
not}iing  in  the  world  can  be  clearer,  than  that  mnltiphrii^  the 
nanicH  of  a  thing  can  throw  no  possible  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself!  You  might  as  well  attempt  "  to  ducauru  mi9 
a  blind  man/'  as  Locke  says,  "  ideas  of  colours/'  Suppose  I  m 
to  you :  "  Mr.  B ,  I  have  just  returned  from  a  most  inter- 
esting visit.    I  have  been  to  visit  the  celebrated  blynam. 

B. 

Blynam  !  what's  that  ? 

A. 

Ah — that's  the  question.  I  cannot  make  you  understand 
the  nature  of  the  blynam,  because  it  is  not  cognizable  by  any  of 
the  senses  of  man — ^neither  can  I  describe  it,  for  it  has  no 
similitude  under  the  sun.  It  is,  however,  that  which  some  caD 
the  altcron,  and  some  the  mallityptis,  and  besides  these  it  has  a 
great  variety  of  other  names.     But,  in  fact,  it  is  that  powor,  or 


printripic,  or  immaterial  agent,  by  which  the  operation  of  blyuam- 
tuing  is  performed. 

&Iay  I  ask  yoo  whether  I  have  succeeded  in  giviug  you  any 

k  of  the  blynaoi  ? 


IT  not. 

A. 

And  unlcsa  I  can  submit  tbc  blynam  to  one  or  more  of  your 
senses,  or  fiad  out  something  which  resembles  it,  and  whic}i  I 
can  Bubniit  to  your  senses,  roost  not  this  word  blyaam  remain 
for  ever  to  you  a  perfectly  uuiutclligible  word,  even  supposing 
that  there  really  were  in  me  a  bona  fide  well-defined  idea 
repreaented  by  that  word  ?  And  must  not  this  be  the  case,  let 
me  multiply  its  name  aa  often  iis  I  wdl  ? 

Since  then  the  word  mind  has  no  power  to  excite  in  the 
bearer  the  same  idea  which  it  represents  in  the  speaker — since, 
if  it  do  escite  any  idea  at  all,  no  man  can  say  that  it  is  the  rif/hl 
idea — that  is,  the  same  idea  intended  by  the  speaker — it  is 
manifestly  certain  that  it  is  incapable  of  fultilling  the  office  of  a 
word — that  it  has  uo  power  to  communicate  ideas  or  thoughts — 
and  is,  therefore,  an  uuiatelUgiblc  souud. 

Let  us  hear  what  my  Lord  Brougham  has  to  say  on  this 
subject.  In  page  238  of  his  notes  to  his  "  Discourse  of  Natural 
Theology,"  he  says  :  "from  certain  ideas  in  our  minds,  produced 
no  doubt  by,  and  conuected  with,  our  bodily  sensesj  but 
independeDt  of  and  separate  from  them,  we  draw  certain 
conclusions  by  reasoning,  and  those  conclusions  are  in  favor  of 
the  exiatenee  of  something  other  t/mn  our  sensations  and  our 
reaaooings,  and  other  than  that  which  ex]>crienees  the  scnsalious 
and  makes  the  reatonmgs — passive  in  the  one  case — aetivp  in  the 
other.  That  something  is  what  we  call  mind."  Here  you  see 
my  Lord  Brougham  expressly  declares  that  tbc  mind  is  not  that 
tfhich  reoMoits,  but  other  than  that  which  "makes  the  reasonings." 
For  I  suppose  uo  one  will  deny  that  "  to  reason"  and  to  "  make 
reasonings"  arc  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  in  the  very  third 
page  following  he  expressly  declares  that  it  is  the  uiiud  w/iich 
reatoits.  Into  such  gross  and  barefaced  absiu'dities  ai'c  men 
betrayed — no  matter  how  clever,  how  learned — when  they  use 
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words  which  are  not  the  representatives  of  ideas,  and  wbose 
proper  use  and  office  they  do  not  understand. 

Now  hear  what  he  says  almost  in  the  same  breath  with  the 
sentence  above  quoted.  In  page  241  he  says:  ''nor  canve, 
even  in  any  one  instance^  draw  the  inference  of  the  existence  of 
matter^  without  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  proctf  of  the 
existence  of  mind;  for  we  are,  by  the  supposition^  reatonrng, 
inferring^  drawing  a  conclusion,  forming  a  belief;  therefore 
there  exists  somebody,  or  something,  to  reason,  to  infer,  to 
conclude^  to  believe ;  that  is,  we — ^not  any  fraction  of  matter, 
but  a  reasoning f  inferring,  believing  being — in  other  wori,  f 
mind"  Mirabaud,  or  whoever  the  author  was  who  wrote  the 
Systeme  de  la  Nature,  could  not  have  contradicted  my  Lord 
Brougham  more  roundly  and  flatly  than  my  Lord  Bioa^iam 
has  contradicted  himself. 

But  I  think  I  can  show  you  demonstrably  that  the  word  nuDd 
is  not  an  intelligible  word.      I  will  endeavour  to  do  this  by  the 
help  of  one  of  these  passages  of  Lord  Brougham's,  by  strildng 
out  the  word  mind  and  substituting  in  its  place  a  mere  alge- 
braical sign.     And  then  I  will  appeal  to  you — I  will  appeal  to 
any  unprejudiced  man  in  the  kingdom — and  I  will  ask  him  to 
say  honestly  whether  the  passage  does  not  really  and  in  truth 
convey  precisely  the  same  meaning — ^the  same  quantity  of  in- 
formation— without  the  word  mind,   and  with  the  algebraieal 
sign^  as  it  does  just  as  it  stands  in  my  Lord  Brougham's  book* 
In  both  the  above  passages.  Lord  Brougham  has  said  that  the 
word  mind  stands  for  something — something  which  wc  call  mind. 
Now^  I  ask  you  whether  this  word  something  be  an  intelligible 
term.     Observe,  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  it  performs  any  uae- 
ful  office  or  not — for  it  does — ^a  very  useful  one  indeed — but  I 
ask  you  whether  it  has  any  power  to  communicate  any  idea  or 
sensation  ?     WTiether  it  conveys  any  knowledge  ?     If  I  say  to 
you  :  ^'  I  am  going  to  York  to  buy'' — and  there  stop— do  I  not 
convey  to  you  every  jot  as  much  information  as  though  I  were  to 
say :  '^  I  am  going  to  York  to  buy  something  f'     Is  it  not  dear 
that   this  word  something  is  merely  the  sign  of  an  imJbiovs 
object^  which  unknovm  object  might  be  just  as  well  represented, 
as  an  algebraist  would  certainly  represent  it,  by  the  letter  x,  or 
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y,  or  1?  "I  am  ^ing  to  York  to  buy  what  I  shall  repre- 
sent for  the  present  by  the  letter  x.  AVfaen  I  have  bought  this 
X  Bud  brought  it  to  town,  then  I  nh&ll  send  for  my  fiends  aiid 
show  them  nsy  purehase."  Now  I  say  it  is  a  matter  of  not  the 
slightest  moment,  whether  in  this  instance  I  nae  the  letter  x  or 
the  word  tomeibing,  seeing  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  con- 
veys any,  the  slightest  portion  of  knowledge  or  infonnation — 
neither  being  the  sign  of  any  particular  idea  or  sensation — but 
both  being  merely  signs  of  some  uriAitown  object.  But  if  I 
■trike  out  of  tlie  sentence,  "  I  am  going  to  York  to  buy  some- 
thing," any  word  which  is  the  sign  of  a  particular  idea  or  sen- 
sation, and  which  does  convey  some  knowledge  or  information — 
if,  for  instance,  I  strike  out  the  word  "  York,"  and  substitute  the 
letter  x — then  you  will  find  instantly  that  the  sentence  so 
altered  docs  not  convey  so  much  information  as  before.  The 
word  York  is  intelligible — conveys  information.  The  letter  x  is 
an  uuinteUigible  [though  useful  and  necessary)  sign,  conveying 
no  information  of  any  kind.  The  letter  x,  therefore,  and  the 
word  York,  cannot  be  substituted  for  each  other  without  altering 
the  sense.  In  the  passage  quoted  from  Lord  Brougham,  he 
himself  tells  us,  the  word  mind  stands  for  soinething — for  some- 
tkatg  which  performs  such  and  such  actions.  Now,  I  say,  that 
since  (as  has  been  seen)  the  letter  x  can  perform  the  ofBco  of  the 
word  somet/iinff,  and  since  the  word  tomeihing  can  perform 
the  office  of  the  word  mind,  the  letter  x  can  also  be  sub- 
fftituted  for  the  word  mind  without  detriment  to  the  sense,  or 
knowledge,  or  information  conveyed  by  the  passage :  as  thus. 
"Nor  can  we  even  draw  the  inference  in  any  one  instance  of  the 
existence  of  matter,  without  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  (something  else — which  something  else  we 
will  represent  by)  the  letter  x ;  for  we  are,  by  the  supposition, 
leasoning,  inferring,  drawing  a  conclusion,  forming  a  belief; 
therefore  there  exists  somebody  or  something,  to  reason,  to  infer, 
to  conclude,  to  believe  ;  that  is,  we — not  any  fraction  of  matter, 
bat  s  reasoning,  infeiTing,  believing  being — in  other  words, 
(tbat  something  else  which  we  have  before  represented  by) 
the  letter  x."  Both  the  letter  x  and  the  word  mind  arc  signs 
of  att  tmknown  something  which  is  said  by  Lord  Brougham,  in 
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p.  241,  to  reason,  and  in  p.  238,  not  to  reason — wid  I  ask  you 
how  the  Bign.  of  an  unknown  something  can  by  any  conceivable 
possibility  be  an  intelligible,  that  is,  an  understandabU,  that  is, 
a  knowable  sign?  The  thing  is  too  groES  for  aa  instant's  doobi 
— it  cannot  be  denied  with  any,  the  slightest  conceivable  sliov 
of  reason — that  the  word  mind  is  nothing  more  thui  the  sign 
of  an  unknown  something — that  is,  in  other  words  which  arc 
precisely  equivalent,  the  sign  of  nobody  knows  what.  And  I 
repeat,  that  a  word  which  is  the  eign  of  nobody  knows  what,  is, 
and  must  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  broadly  and  manifcitly, 
an  unintelligible  word. 


But  yon  will  please  tu  remember  that  Lord  Broi^ham  and 
those  who  advocate  the  separate  existence  of  mind  as  a  disbDct 
being,  a  performing  agent,  whole  in  itself  and  entire,  represent 
the  word  mind,  not  merely  as  the  sign  of  something,  but  of  that 
particular  individual  something  which  performs  the  operation  of 
thinking, 

A. 

I  know  they  do — and  there  would  be  some  weight  iu  you 
objection  (although  even  then  extremely  little)  if  these  gentle- 
men would  also  tell  us  what  thinking  is — I  say,  there  vrould  be 
some  little  force  in  your  objection  if  the  word  think  were  not  to 
the  full,  as  at  present  used,  as  completely  unintelligible  as  the 
word  mind.  But  while  this  pretended  operation  of  Ihinkitig 
remains  as  profound  a  mystery,  as  does  that  pretended  eiistcnct 
called  mind,  surely  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  one  camiot  be 
explained  by  reference  to  the  other.  To  do  this,  is  to  do  what  1 
have  done  before,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  the  folly  nf 
doing  it — viz.  to  attempt  to  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  the 
blynam  by  telling  you  that  it  is  that  particular  individual  mim- 
thing  which  performs  the  operation  of  blijnaTKnimg.  But  I  shall 
now  soon  arrive  at  this  word  think,  wlien  I  shall  explain  to  you 
what  the  word  really  means,  and  alao  wherein  this  tup^ati 
operation  of  thinking  consists.  The  explanation  of  this  word 
think,  and  of  the  supposed  operation  of  thinking,  aa  well  as  the 
restoration  of  the  true  meanings  to  the  words,  to  be,  reason,  IfC; 
will  all  of  them  form  so  many  additional  and  very  strong  col- 
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lltead  ti^Qments  in  favor  of  my  theory  of  imW.     This  by  the 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  operation  (as  it  is  called)  of  think- 
ing were  really  a  perfectly  intelligible  operation — as  comprehensi- 
ble and  recognisable  as  that  operation  which  is  ]>crformed  when  a 
■tone  falls  to  the  ground.  I  say  I  vrill  give  you  the  benefit  of 
this  supposition  wholly  gratuitous  as  it  is — and  still  I  will  show 
you  that,  like  moat  other  gratuities,  it  is  of  little  value  to  you — 
tuy,  of  none  at  all. 

Mind,  then,  is  that  particular  something  which  performs  the 
well -understood  operation  of  thinking — ^just  aa  ffravilalion  is 
that  particular  something  which  performs  the  operation  of  draw- 
ing s  stone  to\t-ard3  the  centre  of  the  earth.  But  I  affirm  that 
this  word  gravitation,  when  standing  by  itself — and  you  will 
{dease  to  remember  that  we  arc  all  along  talking  of  the  nand  as 
it  ttatida  by  itself,  the  sign  of  some  one  unique  and  independent 
bang — I  say,  this  word  gravitation,  when  standing  by  itself,  and 
used  without  reference  to  its  etymological  meaning,  as  the  word 
mind  is,  is  also  a  perfectly  unintelligible  word — a  word  wholly 
incapable  of  conveying  any  information,  or  of  communicating 
any  idea  or  sensation — in  short,  that  this  word  alsOj  when  used 
by  itself,  like  the  word  mind,  is  but  an  algebraical  sign,  used  by 
philosophers  in  their  various  processes  of  reasoning,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  and  that  its  place  might  just  as  well  be  supphed 
by  the  algebraical  signs  of  unknown  things,  x,  y,  z, — that  is, 
by  any  one  of  them.  The  philosopher,  while  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  planetary  motions,  the  velocities  of  falling  bodies,  &c., 
woold  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention  the  fact  that  "  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts  every  other  particle 
with  a  force  proportional.  Sue.  &c."  But  this  would  be  ci- 
tremely  troublesome,  and  even  difficult  to  introduce  intelligibly. 
He  adopts  a  sign,  therefore,  and  makes  that  sign  stand,  in  his 
own  mind,  for  the  whole  sentence  of:  "  the  power  by  which  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  attracts,  he." — that  sign  is 
the  word  gravitation.  Standing,  therefore,  for  all  the  words  in 
that  imtence,  it  has  an  inteUigible  meaning ;  for  it  means  all 
that  is  meant  by  that  whole  sentence — and  so  would  the  letter 
X  or  y,  or  any  other  arbitrary  mark  or  letter  used  as  a  kind  of 
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short-hand  sign  for  convenience  and  dispatch  in  reaaontnK,  pre- 
cisely aa  the  algebraist  uses  his  signs  for  unknown  quaatitif*. 
But  standing  by  itself,  bb  the  representative  of  that  particniir 
power  which  attracts  one  body  toward  another,  it  ia  utterir 
unintelligible,  that  is,  wholly  incapable  of  communicating  ideu, 
thoughts,  sensations,  or  knowledge;  jiist  as  much  ao  u  is  the 
algebraical  sign  \,  or  y,  or  z,  when  used  in  algebraical  msoa- 
ings — a  sign  of  an  unknown  something — that  is,  nobody  kiwrn 
what. 

The  mind,  says  Lord  Brougham,  is  the  name  which  we  pst 
to  that  toTMthing  which  performs  the  operation  of  reasoniu^  sud 
concluding.  And  I  say  that  gravitation  is  the  name  which  tt 
give  to  that  something  which  performs  the  operation  of  pulling 
stones  imd  other  bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Bnt 
what  then?  Are  we  thence  to  conclude  thiit  that  fomfllmg 
which  performs  this  operation,  and  which  we  call  Cavitation, '» 
a  veritable,  separate,  independent  being,  distinct  Jrom  Ike  twfi, 
and  only  dwelling  in  the  earth  ?  A  liv-iug  and  active  agent  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  act  of  puUing?  If  so,  there  must  exist 
such  a  being,  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  in  the 
centre  of  every  individual  atom  eompoaiug  the  eartii  1  Foi 
every  atom  is  attracted,  that  is,  pulled,  by  every  other  itom, 
not  only  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  universe !  Surely  no  one  will 
make  such  an  assertion  aa  this  I  and  yet  there  is  precisely  the 
same  reason  for  asserting  this,  as  there  is  for  asserting  nmi  to 
he  a  separate,  independent,  active  being.  It  is  asserted  ibst 
thinking  is  an  operation,  and  that,  therefore,  there  must  be,  ta 
Lord  Brougham  says,  "somebody  or  something,"  to  perform  this 
operation.  Granted,  But  then,  so  also  is  the  attracting,  that 
is,  pulling  of  a  stone  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  an  opera- 
tion; and,  therefore,  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning,  there  mult 
be  a  "  somebody  or  something"  to  perform  this  operation.  And 
if  it  he  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  "somebody  or  semetkai^' 
be  a  living,  independent,  self-exist  cut,  active  being,  in  the  one 
case,  there  is  clearly  an  equal  necessity  for  believing  it  to  be  so 
in  the  other.  That  mass  of  matter  called  a  man,  cannot, 
according  to  Lord  Brougham,  perform  the  operation  of  thinking 
— there  must  be  "somebody  or  something"  else  to  pcrfomi  that 
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operatkxi — whichj  be  aays^  is  called  mmd,  or  the  thinking 
liumlty  or  power.  Very  well.  And  by  a  parity  of  reasonings 
so  neither  can  that  mass  of  matter  called  the  earth  perform  the 
operation  of  palling  or  attracting — there  mnst^  therefore^  be 
"mmebaiy  or  sometkhg/'*  else  to  perform  that  operation — ^which 
philosophers  call  gravitation^  or  the  gravitating  faculty^  power^ 
force,  or  law.  Bat  what  conceivable  reason  is  there,  in  the  one 
eaae,  to  suppose  this  power  to  be  an  independent,  separate,  hving, 
and  acting  being,  more  than  in  the  other  ?  For  the  operation  of 
polling  a  heavy  body  downwards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  is  sardy  as  clearly  and  manifestly  a  bona  fide  operation, 
leqairing  an  active  agent,  as  is  the  pretended  operation  of 
thinking !  But  enough  of  this.  There  is  evidently  no  more 
reason  for  supposing  it  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Bat  you  say  the  word  mind  is  so  far  a  particular  term  that  it 
represents  osfe  particular  power  or  faculty  and  no  other.  Very 
well— of  all  the  powers  that  be  it  represents  only  one.  But, 
with  regard  to  this  one,  does  it  give  any  information  ?  any  know- 
ledge ?  Does  it  inform  us  what  it  is  ?  or  what  it  is  like  ?  Does 
it  make  this  one  power  intelligible  to  us  ?  comprehensible  by 
us  ?  The  eff^ecta  of  this  one  power  we  already  know — ^but  does 
it  enable  us  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  power  itself?  Not 
in  the  sUghtest  degree.  It  tells  us  what  power  it  is  not — ^that 
it  is  not  the  power  which  causes  matter  to  gravitate  towards 
matter — not  the  power  which  causes  iron  to  attract  the  Ughtning 
— it  tells  us,  I  say,  what  power  it  is  not — ^but  does  it  tell  us 
anything  of  its  own  nature  ?  No.  It  gives  us,  when  standing 
akme,  no  information  whatever,  and  is  wholly  an  unintelligible 
word — like  the  word  gravitation. 

Bat  pray  do  not  misunderstand  me.  The  word  gravitation  is 
Goly  an  unintelligible  word,  when  used  merely  as  an  abbreviated 
sign,  by  philosophers,  to  represent  an  unknown  power,  as 
algebraists  use  the  letters  x,  y,  z,  as  the  signs  of  unknown 
quantities.  It  is  only,  then,  an  unintelligible  word  when  used, 
like  the  word  nUnd,  without  any  reference  to  its  etymological 
meaning.  But  it  has,  like  every  other  word,  a  very  good  and 
sufficient  etymological  meaning  of  its  own,  and  so  has  the  word 
mmd.     The  only  difference  between  the  uses  of  the  two  words 
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is  this.  The  etymological  lucantiig  of  the  word  gravitatiua  (the 
word  being  of  very  recent  introduction)  has  not  been  \oxi  u^ 
oL  And  therefore  the  word  is  only  used  as  a  mere  unintclligilde 
(though  extremely  useful)  ratioeinative  sign  sometimes.  VThaiM 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  mind  /tag  been  tost  agit 
of,  and  is,  therefore,  used  as  aa  uniatelligible  sign  alweyi. 

We  have  only  to  restore  ita  etymological  meaning,  acd  there 
will  be  no  more  difficulty  about  mind  than  there  is  about 
gravitation.  Nay,  not  so  much.  For  I  herewith  promise  yoo, 
without  quibble  or  prevarication,  or  play  upon  terms,  to  cdbIiIc 
you  to  draw  miW  upon  paper,  or  rather  its  exact  represmtatiin 
— at  least,  as  exact  as  any  artist  can  draw  a  tree,  or  a  nua,  ar 
windmill. 

I  have  said  that  the  word  mind  is  not  the  less  unintelligihlc 
because  it  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  only  one  iudividuid 
particular  power  or  faculty,  and  no  other.    I  must  illustxate  Uui. 

The  word  thing,  you  must  admit,  is  the  name  of  every  ungle 
atom  of  matter  composing  the  universe — and  also  of  eyery 
conceivable  combination  of  those  atoms.  And  if  any  one  atom 
could  be  divided  into  as  many  millions  of  parts  aa  there  ate 
millions  of  single  atoms  contained  in  the  universe,  this  mwd 
thing  would  still  be  the  name  of  every  one  of  those  parts.  If, 
then,  I  say  I  have  in  my  mind  a  thought,  or  idea,  or  sensation, 
which  is,  at  present,  pi-oper,  private,  and  jieciiliar  to  me,  Iml 
which  I  desire  to  make  common  to  us  both — that  is,  to  com- 
municate— and  if,  with  the  \icw  of  doing  so,  I  call  it  a  thing — 
then  every  atom  in  the  universe,  separate  or  eonibiucd,  matt 
pass  through  your  mind,  supposing  1  meant  some  visible  objecl, 
before  you  can  be  sure  that  the  thing  present  at  that  momeut  to 
my  mind,  has  been  pi'eseut  to  yours — and  when  all  this  baa 
been  done,  you  are  not  one  jot  wiser  than  you  were  before,  (or 
want  of  knowing  wftich  of  them  all  1  intended  the  worti  thing  lo 
represent.  The  word  thing,  therefore,  so  used,  is  uuiatclligibi^ 
is  it  not  7  ^^| 


Perfectly  so. 


But  1  uow  inform  you  that  the  thing  I  intended  to  a 
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1  have  now  told  you  what  that  thing  is  not — that  it  ia  no 
portion,  nor  any  combination  of  nnoi^nized  matter.  But 
althongh  you  now  know  what  it  is  not,  you  know  no  more  what 
it  is  than  you  did  before.  liATien  every  conceivable  form  of 
organized  matter  b^s  passed  through  your  mind,  you  arc  still 
ignorant  of  my  meaning  for  want  of  knowing  which  of  them  all 
I  intended — and  this  word  animal,  when  so  used,  ia  as  imin- 
telligible  as  the  word  thing — as  I  think  you  will  find  by  and 
bye,  when  I  call  it  by  an  intelligible  name,  which  I  shall  do 
presently — and  then  you  will  observe  the  very  different  effect 
prodnced  on  your  mind  by  a  really  intelligible  word,  from  that 
whi(^  ia  produced  by  these  gmeral  terms,  when  only  used  as 
mgns  for  convenience  of  speech — pegs,  as  it  were,  whereon  to 
hsng  conversation.  Not  but  what  they  are  all  the  signs  of 
sensations,  but  then  they  are  incapable  of  communicatituf  sensa- 
tions. But  the  word  miW,  since  its  etymological  meaning  has 
been  forgotten,  is  the  sign  of  no  sensation  or  idea  whatever. 

But  to  proceed— I  now  say  that  the  animal  I  have  in  my 
mind  is — a  quadruped.  Here  again  I  have  added  to  the 
amount  of  those  things  which  it  is  not,  but  you  are  still  as 
ignorant  as  before  as  to  the  proper  idea — you  know  it  has  four 
legs  indeed — but  whether  they  be  the  legs  of  an  elephant  or  a 
water-rtt  you  cannot  teU — and  therefore  you  cannot  converse 
with  mc  intelligibly  about  my  idea — therefore  the  word  still 
rem&ina  an  unintelligible  word  to  you. 

Bot  I  DOW  add  that  it  is  a  dog  which  I  have  in  my  mind. 
Bnt  dogs  are  of  almost  infinite  variety,  whereas  the  idea  which 
i  have  had  in  my  mind  all  this  time  is  one  and  the  same — a 
dag  of  a  definite  size  and  colour,  and  no  other.  The  word  is 
itil]  ia  you  unintelligible.  For  the  word  dog,  as  here  used,  and 
aa  they  use  the  word  mind,  does  not  signify  any  and  every  dog, 
bnt  only  that  particular  dog,  whose  idea  is  at  this  moment  in 
my  memory. 

I  now  inform  you  that  it  is  one  of  Mr.  W.'a  hounds,  every  one 
of  which,  I  know,  you  arc  intimately  acquainted  with  individually 
and  by  name.  But  there  are  fifty  hounds  in  Mr.  W.'s  pack ; 
and  althoagh  the  whole  of  these  are  now  fluttering  through  your 
mmdj  you  cannot  point  to  any  one  of  them  and  say :  "  that  is 
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the  do^  yon  mean."  Even  yet,  therefore,  the  word  ieg  is  an 
aniBtelligible  word,  and  will  not  enxble  you  to  converse  with 
Die  initliigibiy  about  tbat  particular  dog  whose  idea  is  in  mr 

But  T  will  now  use  an  intelligible  word.     The  Ao^  I  mean  it 
Mr.  W.'s  old  hound — Rtngwood  ! 
B. 

My  old  friend  Itingwood — poor  fellow !  he  has  lutcly  lost  au 
eve. 

A. 

That  observation  proves  how  instantly  and  thoroughly  and 
easily  you  understood  me,  the  moment  I  used  an  intelligible 
word — tile  moment  I  subetituted  the  si^  of  a  known  something 
for  the  si^  of  an  vnhunvn  something — which  must  always  be 
done  before  they  can  become  intelligible  worth.  But  you  catHA 
never  have  known  I  was  thinking  of  a  one-eyed  dog  had  I  not 
at  last  substituted  a  particular  term  for  the  general  terms— i 
sign  of  a  knovm  qunntUy  instead  of  the  signs  of  an  vnhtovn 
quantity — in  a  word,  an  ittielligible  term  in  place  of  an  aait- 
ttlligiUe  one. 

But  of  ail  the  powers  that  be,  the  word  mind,  yon  say,  only 
represents  that  particular  one  which  performs  the  operation  of 
thinking.  True — but  so  the  word  quadruped,  as  used  abort, 
only  representedj  out  of  all  the  various  forms  of  hviog  matter, 
that  one  particular  kind  which  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
operation  of  running  on  all-fours.  And  yet  yon  found  the  Icriu 
an  nnintelligible  one. 

But  the  word  tnititi,  as  nsed  by  Locke,  Lord  Brongbam,  and 
almost  everybody  else,  is  in  a  much  worse  predicament  than 
these  general  terms.     For  these  are  all  the  signs  of  sensatioiti, 
although  not  of  partiaUar  sensations.   And  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, in  talking  or  writing,  that  these  general  terms  are  all  thil 
are  required,  because  the  sense  of  what  is  said  or  written,  doe* 
not  depend  upon  the  fact  of  one  and  the  tame  idea  being  present 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  writes  and  him  who  rends ;  Imf^H 
sufficiently  intelligible,  provided  only  there  he  present  to/|^H 
minds  of  both  an  idea  belonging  to  one  and  the  gam*  (J^^| 
Tliia  is  tlie  case  when  we  arc  talking  of  some  property,  or  ot^H 
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aeddeoty  which  is  common  to  all  the  indmAials  of  one  class. 
h  this  case  it  does  not  signify  which  individoal  of  the  class  is 
dected^  by  each  person^  as  the  object  of  contemplation  while 
coDTeying^  since  tdl  the  individuals  of  that  class  are  alike,  with 
Rgvd  to  that  particular  property  which  is  the  subject  of 
eonvenation* 

Tbiu,  in  speaking  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  honey- 
be^  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  both  speaker  and  listener 
ihoiild  have  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  one  and  the  same  honey-bee. 
h  k  raffident  that  each  has  in  his  memory  a  honey-bee.  Why  ? 
Beeiuie  all  honey-bees  are  alike,  as  far  as  it  regards  habits  and 
minien — that  is^  the  subject  of  conversation. 

Thu  these  general  terms — and  all  general  terms  which  have 
not  lost  their  etymological  meaning — that  is^  their  power  of 
cttiting  sensations  or  ideas — ^may  firequently  supply  the  place  of 
pvticiihr  names — as  when  we  talk  of  dogs,  horses,  trees,  things, 
ma,  &C.  &c.  And  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
n>  For  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  give  a  particular 
nam  to  ecerypartieular  thing  in  the  universe. 

But  the  word  mind  has  lost  this  power  of  exciting  sensations. 
And  why  ?  Because  it  has  lost  its  etymological  meaning — ^that 
iMiuing  which  was  stav9>ed  vpm  t^  at  its  formation,  as  upon 
c*ay  other  word — ^because  the  connexion  between  the  word  and 
ni  meaning  has  been  lost  sight  of — because  the  reason  why  that 
PvticQlar  word,  and  no  other,  was  selected  to  serve  one  par- 
^Kolir  purpose  has  been  overlooked  and  forgotten — and  because, 
^^ff^ore,  it  has  acquired  an  arbitrary  meaning,  which  no  word 
^  bsvei,  and  yet  remain  an  intelligible  sound. 

Sir  I.  Newton  did  not  select  the  word  gravitation  to  be  the 
■gn  of  his  celebrated  law  arbitrarily.  There  was  a  reason  for 
'''"Hrliidi  reason  is  discoverable  in  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
^  there  was  a  reason  why  the  word  mind  was  selected,  in 
P'^fcieiioe  to  others,  to  serve  the  purpose  which  it  was  intended 
^  iove.  That  reason  is  also  discoverable  in  its  etymology. 
^^  bive  only,  then,  to  refer  to  the  admiral's  book  and  ascertain 
^^  meaning  stands  opposite  to  the  word  mind  there,  and  that 
^  lead  us  directly  to  the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  the  book 
vHtms — that  is,  in  the  nature  of  things.     For,  let  it  never  be 


forgotten,  that  the  admiroj'a  book  is  only  a  faithful  transcript  of 
the  hook  of  nature.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  lai^aagt 
was  made  for  thingt,  and  not  Ikingi  for  language — that  then  a 
such  a  thing  as  language,  because  there  were  first  sach  thingtu 
thingi.  Let  it  never  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  tfdngi  uc 
the  substance  of  which  langvage  is  the  shadow — and  that  a  ward 
with  an  impossible  meaning  la  an  impossible  word — that  ii  to 
Bay,  an  unintelligible  sound. 

B. 

"  Such  things  as  things  I"  you  will  be  cen-jored  for  this 
phrase,  I  think. 

A. 

Probably — ^but  it  will  only  be  by  such  mere  verbal  critio  u 
the  Spectator — men  who,  like  children,  being  pleased  and 
satisfied  with  the  pretty  glitter  of  the  tinsel  gilding,  care  liltlc 
for  the  qnahty  of  the  gingerbread. 

Having  demonBtrated  that  the  word  miiui,  like  the  word 
gravitation,  when  used  without  reference  to  its  ctymologial 
sense,  is  merely  a  sign  used  for  the  purposes  of  talking,  as  tbe 
algebraists  use  their  letters  x,  y,  z — because  we  cannot  talk  about 
effects  {which  we  do  know)  without  also  talking  about  t!»u»0, 
(of  which  we  know  nothing)  without  representing  these  csiua 
by  some  word,  sign,  or  letter — in  a  word,  having  shown  tint 
the  word  mind,  as  at  present  used,  is  merely  the  sign  of  M 
vnkiMwn  something  (which  is  indeed  admitted  on  all  hands)— 
and  having  shown  that  the  sign  of  an  unknown  somethiny— 
that  is,  the  sign  of  nobody  knows  w/ial — must  necessarily  be  in 
unintelhgible  word — I  now  proceed  to  make  it  at  once  intelligible 
by  proving  that  it  is  the  sign — not  of  an  unknown  something,  bnt 
of  a  knojvn  something — not  of  a  nobody  knows  what,  but  of  »n 
evergbody  knows  what — simply  by  restoring  to  it  its  etymo- 
logical meaning — by  restoring  to  it  that  meaning  which  wu 
stamped  upon  it  at  its  formation,  and  to  commnuieate  whicb 
meaning  was  the  very  end  and  object — the  very  purpose — for 
which  the  word  was  invented. 

I  suppose  it  will  not  be  contended  even  by  my  Lord  Brougbwii 
— it  will  not  be  contended  in  this,  the  year  of  our  Lord  18*1, 
by  anybody,  I  should  think — that  memory  also  ia  h  "  BOmebody 
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or  something — not  any  fraction  of  matter — but  a  Being  inde- 
peodeat  of  and  separate  from  our  bodily  senses,  other  Hum  our 
Ktuations  and  that  which  experiences  our  Benmationa" — and  that 
that  "  somebody  or  something  is  what  we  call"  memory  !     I 
take  it  fur  granted  that  no  one  in  this  the  nineteenth  century  of 
the  christian  era,  and  eix-tbousandtb  year  of  the  world's  creation, 
will  say  that  "  there  is  an  operation  called  remembering,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  "somebody  or  something"  to  perform  that 
operation  ! — not  any  traction  of  matter — but  a   Being    inde- 
pendent of,  and  separate  from,  our  sensations — which  "  somebody 
or  something"  we  call  memory,  remembrance,  or  recollection  1" 
I  must  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  memory,  remembrance,  recollection,  (all  words  having  the 
nme  meaning]  are  merely  collective  terms  denoting  all  those 
■enaations  which  we  can  what  we  call  remember — ^just  as  the 
word  pack  is  a  collective  term,  denoting  all  the  fifty-two  cards 
which  constitute  a  pack  of  cards — or  all  the  dogs  which  con- 
stitute a  pack  of  boundi.     And  that  when  wc  say  "  such  and 
inch  an  event  did  not  happen  within  my  memory,  or  remem- 
farance,  or  recollection" — or,  "  I  have  no  remembrance  of  it" — 
we  mean  precisely  what  he  means  who  aays,  "  such  and  such  a 
ordj  or  dog,  is  not  in  nay  pack — does  not  make  one  of  my  pack." 
W«  mean  that  such  and  such  an  event  or  fact  does  not  make  one 
of  our  pack  of  remembered  senaationa   or  ideas.     Memonj, 
therefore,  signifies  a  pack  of  remembered  sensations  or  ideas. 
Indeed  the  Latin  word  recollection,  which  nc  have  adopted  into 
our  langoage,  fully  explains,  not  only  its  own  meaning,  but  also 
the  meuiiug  of  the  word  memory,  for  which  it  is  used  as  a 
tobctitate  and  equivalent.     To  recollect  signifies  to  colled,  or 
jtther    togetiur   over    again  —  and    recollection    signifies    that 
'liidi    has    been    collected    or    gathered    together   over   again. 
"Ben  a  man  says :    " I   have  a  strong  or  retentive   memory,'' 
K  merely  speaks  figuratively.     He  first   poetically  embodies 
"  personifies  bis  pack  of  remembered   sensations  or  ideas — 
"^tndoirs  it,  when  so  personified,  with  active  powers — and  then 
V^  of  it  accordingly.     But  what  be  really  means  is  this: 
**•  Uwt   his    pack    of    senaatiouB    constantly    increases — that 
''^'^Uioiis  which  have  once  come  into  his  pack  are  never  after- 
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wards  lost.  Nothing  can  be  more  frequent  than  this  figoratiTt 
manner  of  speakingj  even  with  regard  to  the  eommonett 
manimatc  objects. 

The  word  gravitation  proffers  ns  an  instance  of  tliis  figorstiM 
manner  of  speaking,  ^^liat  is  it  nhich  restrains  the  moon  in 
her  orbit  round  the  earth  ?  Gra\itation.  "What  is  it  which 
bridles  and  reins  in  the  earth  and  prevents  her  from  darting 
away  into  unknown  regions  ?  Gravitation.  If  a  waggon,  in  iti 
passage,  break  down  a  bridge,  it  is  becaose  gravitation  pnlli  it 
BO  violently  down  towards  the  river  that  the  bridge  has  nol 
power  to  resist  it.  It  was  gravitation  which  took  such  a  stronf 
and  hearty  pull  at  the  lord  mayor's  chandelier,  some  years  ^ 
that  it  broke  the  chain,  and  dashed  down  the  chandelier  upon 
the  dinner-table.  It  is  grantatiou  which  performs  all  thtst 
mighty  exploits,  and  yet  no  one  ever  dreams  of  considerinj 
gravitation  as  a  separate,  veritable,  active,  Being — an  indepeDdeot 
spirit  apart  from  matter  1  No — because  the  Latin  derivation  of 
the  word — its  elyinological  meaning — is  so  broadly  maniffflt  tn 
those  who  use  it,  that,  although  they  constantly  employ  it  in  tliii 
figurative  manner,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  falling  into  » 
silly  an  error.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  error  into  which  we 
have  fallen  with  regard  to  the  word  mmrf.  ^'e  have  so  Ick 
and  constantly  habituated  ourselves  to  embody  mind — to  pa- 
sonify  it  into  a  living  and  naoving  and  performing  agent — and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  a 
BO  much  less  famiUar  to  us  than  the  Latin  and  Greek — that  we 
have  come  at  last  entirely  to  forget  that,  when  we  use  it  in  thit 
figurative  manner,  we  do  but  speak  poetically — and  its  derivation 
from  a  language  but  little  known  has  favored  the  error,  and 
blinded  us  to  its  real  meaning,  and  the  true  office  and  pwpoK 
which  it  serves  in  speech. 

The  truth  is,  that  memanj,  TemmUtranee,  recoIlecHo*,  >od 
mind,  are,  all  four  of  them,  so  many  different  words  signifying 
precisely  the  same  thing.  The  only  difference  between  them 
being  that  memory,  recollection,  and  remembrance,  (as  it  is 
corrupthj  written,  but  rememorance  as  it  ought  to  be  written)  tf 
three  Latin  words  having  one  particular  signification ;  and  mia^ 
is  an  English  word  having  the  same  one  particular  signification. 
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t  when  an  Englishman  is  reading  a  Latin  author,  and 
desires  to  translate  him  into  the  English  tongue  as  he  goes 
KloDg,  if  he  meet  with  the  word  memoria,  (that  ia,  memor}')  the 
only  English  word  by  which  that  word  memoria  can  be  rendered 
into  English  is  the  word  nnnd.  lie  has  no  other  means  of 
doing  it,  for  the  plain  reason  that  there  is  no  other  English 
vord  which  has  the  same  signilication.  And  if  the  word  mind 
do  not  signify  memory,  then  there  ia  no  word  in  the  Enghah 
language  which  does.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  he  cannot 
render  the  Latin  memoria  into  English  hy  using  the  words 
memory,  remembrance,  or  recollection.  For  this  would  be  no 
translation  at  all,  but  a  mere  substitution  of  one  Latin  word  for 
another  Latin  word — memory,  remembrance,  and  recollection 
b«ng,  to  ail  intents  and  purposes,  as  strictly  Latin  words  as 
memoria — and,  when  first  adopted  into  the  English  language, 
oqttally  unintelligible  to  an  Englishman,  unless  he  understood 
the  Latin  language. 

Now,  you  know,  you  and  I  are  two  men  employed  in  digging 
for  R  treasure,  which  we  are  to  share  between  us  when  we  have 
found  it.  And  we  care  about,  and  are  anxious  for,  but  one 
-thing  only — and  that  one  thing  is — how  to  find  it.  Bearing 
tiiJB  in  mind,  I  ask  you  confidently  whether  it  be  at  all  con- 
cenrable  that  the  language  of  any  people,  however  barbarous, 
'■should  be  without  a  word  to  signify  a  thing  with  which  every 
"one — erery  child — is  so  thoroughly  intimate — a  thing  which 
'every  man,  woman,  and  child,  use  daily  as  often  or  oftener  than 
^thcy  do  their  eye-sight — a  thing  to  which  every  man,  woman, 
'cbild,  and  animal,  is  every  hour,  nay,  every  instant,  beholden 
'for  the  prescn'ation  of  their  lives — a  thing  without  which  age 
would  be  no  wiser  than  infancy — a  thing  to  which  no  man  can 
otter  half-a-dozen  consecutive  words  without  referring — in  fact, 
R  thing  viiHtout  which  no  man  could  utter  half-a-donen  con- 
■enitive  words  at  all — nor  three,  nor  two — no,  nor  one — a  thing 
vithoat  which  the  senses  would  be  almost  useless,  and  life  an 
intolerable  misery — and  yet  a  thing,  the  nature  of  which  every 
plough-boy  understands  as  well  as  he  understands  the  nature  of 
eye-sight — now  I  ask  you — I  ask  you  as  a  man — solely  anxious 
to  discover  the  tnith — I  ask  you  as  an  honest  tradesman,  who 
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is  making  out  his  account  against  his  debtor,  the  truth  — \ 
apply  to  you  as  to  an  architect  who  is  requested  to  state  whether 
he  docs  not  think  that  the  building  would  be  more  secure  ii 
such  or  such  a  piece  of  timber  were  removed,  and  such  or  such 
substituted  in  its  stead — I  say,  sir,  1  ask  you  whether  it  be 
possible  to  conceive  that  such  a  thing  as  that  which  we  call  bj- 
the  Latin  name  of  memory  should  be  without  a  name  in  ut 
language,  however  barbarous,  and  yet  the  same  language  hare  s 
wane  for  that  unknown,  and  incomprehensible  sLadow  of  t 
shade — that  something  which  no  man  has  seen,  felt,  or  heard— 
which  no  man  even  pretends  to  understand — without  ukieh  all 
men  (aided  solely  by  memory)  can  perfectly  fulfil  all  the  offices 
of  life — and  of  which  all  that  the  most  learned  can  aay  is — that 
it  is — aomelhiny  which  performs  something?  For  all  that  bu 
yet  been  said  of  mind  is,  that  it  is  that  particular  tomelhiag 
which  performs  the  operation  of  that  particular  sometking  which 
we  call  thinking. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  now  say  that — as  blind  (as  Im 
been  clearly  shown  by  Home  Tooke)  is  the  past  participle  of  tht 
Anglo-Saxon  word  blirman,  to  stop,  to  close — contracted  thiw, 
hlined,  blin'd,  blind — and  signifies  eyes  that  are  slopped  or  dotfd 
at  field,  anciently  written  feld,  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
to  fell — contracted  thna,  felled,  fell'd,  feld,  afterwards  corruptlj 
spelled  _^eW — and  signifies  land  whereon  the  trees  have  beenftllM 
aa  dastard  is  the  past  participle  of  dastrigan,  to  frighten — ind 
signifies  one  KfAti  is  frightened :  aa  coward  n  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  to  cowre,  or  to  cower — and  signifies  one  who  has  eotetr'i 
before  an  enemy:  as  our  pronoun  it,  spelled  by  the  Anglo-Saioo) 
hat,  is  the  past  participle  of  hcelan,  to  name — and  signifies  lit 
named:  as  our  pronoun  that,  spelled  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  tha^,  i» 
the  past  participle  of  thean,  to  take,  to  assume :  as  thrift  is  the  p*st 
participle  of  the  verb  to  thrive — contracted  thus,  thrived,  tkrii^it 
thrift :  as  quilt  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  quiU—coa- 
tracted  thus,  quilled,  quill'd,  quilt:  as  gaunt  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  gewanian,  to  grow  thin — contr»ct«d 
thus,  ge~waned,  gewan'd,  genmnt,  g'want,  gaunt — olid  aignifin 
one  who  is  thin  :  as  draught  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to 
draugh  (now  written  draw) — contracted  thus,  draughed,  dratgl^i- 
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draught — and  signifies  that  which  is  draughen,  draugKuy  or  drawn  : 
as  craven  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  crave — and  signifies 
one  who  has  craven  his  life  of  his  antagonist :  as  daum  is  the 
past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dagian,  to  become  hght :  as 
ckwm  is  the  past  participle  of  cyran,  (c  pronounced  like  k)  to 
move  backuHtrds  and  forwards — contracted  thus^  q/ren,  cyr^n, 
cgrHj  chum — and  signifies  that  which  is  moved  backwards 
and  forwards:  as  $cotU  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scitan,  to  send  out — and  signifies  one  who  is  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre:  as  sop,  soup,  sup,  sip,  are  the  past  par- 
ticiples of  sipan,  to  sip--and  signify  that  which  is  sipped:  as 
net  is  the  past  participle  of  cnittan,  to  knit — and  signifies  that 
which  is  knitted:  as  law  is  the  past  participle  of  the  Moeso- 
Gothic  lagjan,  to  lay  down — and  signifies  that  which  is  laid 
down :  as  short  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  shear — and 
Bignifies  that  which  is  sheared,  that  is^  cut :  as  long  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  lengian,  to  stretch  out — and 
ngnifies  that  which  is  stretched  out :  as  toum  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  tynan,  to  enclose^  to  encompass^ 
to  shut  in — and  signifies  a  number  of  houses  encompassed,  shut 
m-*«8  all  towns  formerly  were^  by  walls  and  gates :  as  hoard 
and  herd  are  the  past  participles  of  hgrdan,  to  guard — and  sig- 
nify that  which  is  guarded:  as  knee  is  the  past  participle  of 
hrigan,  to  bend — and  signifies  that  which  is  bent :  as  wheel  is 
the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wiHigan,  to  turn  round — 
and  signifies  that  which  is  turned  round:  as  food  is  the  past  par- 
ticiple o{  fedan,  to  feed — and  signifies  that  which  is  fed  upon : 
as  milk  is  the  past  participle  of  melcan,  to  milk — and  signifies 
Hat  which  is  milked  from  the  cow :  as  home  is  the  past  participle 
of  iaman,  to  meet  together — and  signifies  the  place  where  all  the 
members  of  a  family  meet  together :  as  lore  is  the  past  participle 
ol  heron,  to  teach — and  signifies  that  which  is  taught :  as  loan 
is  the  past  participle  of  hhenan,  to  lend — and  signifies  that 
which  is  lent :  as  fowl  is  the  past  participle^  and  past  tense^  of 
fiolgan,  to  fly — and  signifies  an  animal  that  flies :  as  roof  is 
the  past  participle  of  kroefhan,  to  sustain — and  signifies  that 
which  is  sustained,  or  upheld:  as  woof  is  the  past  participle  of 
w^an,  to  weave — and  signifies  that  which  is  woven:  as  hand  is 
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the  past  participle  of  hentan,  to  take  hold  of — and  ai^ifiei  that 
by  vahich  aiiylhing  is  taken  bold  of :  aar/raveh  the  past  participle 
of  grafcm,  to  scoop  out — and  eignifiea  thai  wMch  is  scooped  out -. 
BB  hell  (which  also  signiiieB  a  grave)  ia  the  past  participle  of 
helan,  to  cover  over — and  sigaifiee  that  which  it  covered  owr; 
as  heaven  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  heave — and  a;;- 
nifics  that  which  is  vpheav-ed,  upheav-en,  or  uplifted  above  u :  u 
tale  is  the  past  participle  of  tellan,  to  tell — and  Hignifics  that  a-hiti 
is  told:  so  KIND  {formerly  written  mynd)  is  the  past  participle  of 
mynan,  to  remember — and  signifies  that  which  m  remembered. 

You  will  rccoUcct  that,  sometime  ago,  I  told  you  that  what 
are  called  ideas  are,  in  fact,  remembered  sensatiotts.  SeMatioM, 
then,  are  the  thinys  which  are  remembered.  And  mind  signifies 
all  the  sensations  which  a  man  can  remember^-or,  a  man'i 
whole  pack  or  quantity  of  remembered  sensations.  In  a  word, 
hia  remcmbraDccs,  his  recol lection s,  his  memory — all  that  lie 
can,  and  whatever  he  can,  remember. 

The  Scotch,  to  the  present  day,  use  the  verb  to  mind  in  the 
identical  sense  in  which  we  uae  the  verb  to  remember.  In  the 
Antiquary,  Eddie  Ochiltree  says :  "  Prwtorian  here,  Frtetoriui 
there,  I  miW  the  biggin' o't" — that  is,  "  I  remejuber  thebt^^ng 
of  it." 

The  word  mind  occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  under  a 
great  variety  of  forma.  But  every  form  of  it  signifieG  remem- 
brance. Thus — ye-mynd,  memory — ye-mindlic,  memorshle— 
ffe-myndlice,  by  memory — ^e-myndig,  mindful — myndelic,  mnBO* 
rable — -ge-mind,  a  memorial — -ge-mind-blithe,  a  grateful  remain 
brance — ye-mndtif,  mindful — gemtndiylicnyg,  remcmbraQcc.  AH 
these  are  the  past  participle  mynd,  or  mind,  compounded  with 
other  words:  as  ge-mynd — ge-in»u/-lic, —  gc-mjW-lice — ge- 
mynd-ig — mynde-lic — ge-miad —  ge-mirtrf-blithe — gt-mitid-ig— 
ge- mire- V-ig-lic-nys.  This  last  is  very  curious.  It  ia  made  np 
of  no  leas  than  six  different  words.  Thus  we  sometimeii  nr : 
"a  never-to-be-forgotten"  circumstance.  The  verb  itself,  from 
which  these  past  participles  are  derived,  is  also  as  \-ariousJy 
Bpelled  as  the  participle,  as  must  ever  be  the  case  when  there  is 
no  other  guide  to  spelling,  but  the  sound.  Thus  wr  bivr 
wiyW-gian  —  miW-gian  —  gQ-mynd-gma  —  mujian — gemiaia— 
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-  mijman  —  myneguin  —  manian  —  mcenan 
(Aphthong  broad,  like  a  in  father) — gemonian — the  Latin  word 
moneo  certainly,  and  the  Greek  word  mnao  most  probably — but 
they  all  signify  alike,  to  remember.  The  root  of  all  is,  myn, 
mm,  mon,  mun,  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  simply  mn. 

Mind,  then,  is  the  regular  past  participle  of  mynan,  to  remem- 
ber, and  has  been  regularly  contracted  into  its  present  mono- 
^Uabic  form  by  the  same  process  by  which  numberless  other 
words  in  our  language  have  also  been  formed.     Thus  ; 

As  odd — is  owed,  ow'd,  odd  : 

As  head — is  heaved,  hcav'd,  head : 

As  wild — is  willed,  will'd,  wild : 

Kvfiood — is  flowed,  flow'd,  flood : 

As  loud — is  lowed,  lon-'d,  loud : 

As  shred — ia  ahered,  ah'red,  shred  : 

As  therd — is  shered,  sher'd,  sherd : 

As  field— a  feUed,  fell'd,  field : 

Aa  blind — is  bliued,  bliu'd,  blind,  from  blinnan,  to  stop  : 

So  miad — is  myned,  myn'd,  mind,  from  mynan,  to  remember. 

The  past  participle  mind  having  been  thus  converted  into  a 
nonn  aubatantive,  the  next  operation  of  language,  or  rather  of 
time  u^on  language,  was  to  convert  this  noun  aubatantive  into  a 
verb.  And  this  was  done,  lu  the  usual  manner,  by  the  simple 
addition  of  the  prefix  to  before  it.  Hence  arose  the  Scotch  verb 
to  mind — that  is,  to  remember.  And  hence  arose  our  own 
English  verb  to  re-mtnd — that  is,  ia  put  into  the  mind  over  again. 
The  word  memory  has  undergone  the  same  process — for,  to 
remember  ia  only  a  corrupt  spelling  of  to  re-memory — that  is,  to 
put  into  the  memory  over  again. 

AQ  this  I  suppose  to  be  perfectly  clear.  At  least,  it  cannot 
be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
Btmctore  of  our  mother  tongue.  But  he  who  has  admitted 
Home  Tooke's  system  of  language  can  no  more  deny  it,  than 
be  who  has  admitted  the  first  book  of  Euclid  can  deny  the 
tecond — or  than  he  who  admits  that  two  and  two  are  four,  can 
deny  that  four  and  foui'  are  eight.  For  he  who  admits  the 
premises  can,  by  no  possible  means,  deny  the  legitimate  coii- 
seqaences,  be  tliey  what  they  will,  without  proclaiming  himself 

■no  matter  what. 
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Now,  then,  I  have  shown,  first,  that  the  word  mind,  as  tt 
present  used,  is  an  unintelligible  word — that  b  to  say,  Uut  it 
haa  no  power  of  communication  ideas,  any  more  than  the 
algebraical  signs  i,  y,  i. 

Second!;/,  that  by  giving  to  the  word  mind  the  meaning  of 
the  word  memory,  it  becomes  at  once  intelligible — intelligible  to 
every  man  in  the  empire,  however  uneducated.  For  there  is  no 
one  who  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  memory,  as  well  M 
he  understands  tlic  nature  of  smelling,  heariog,  tasting,  &c,  I 
beg  of  you  to  observe  that  I  say  as  well — not  better. 

Thirdly,  I  bare  shown  that  this  meaning  is  precisely  tJul 
particular  meaning  which  the  etymology  of  the  word  proves  to 
be  inbereTit  in  the  word — that  this  is  precisely  the  meaning  for 
the  conveyance  of  which  the  word  was  purposely  iovented  and 
contrived. 

Bat  I  aUo  promised  that  I  would  exhibit  the  same  gpecies  of 
proof  in  favor  of  my  doctrines  concerning  mind,  which  Sir  L 
Newton  exhibited  in  proof  of  his  theory  with  regard  to  tie 
planetary  motions,  and  which  have  never  since  been  doubted. 

I  cannot,  however,  do  this  fully,  until  I  have  explained  to  yoo 
the  meaning  of  the  words  be  and  think. 
B. 

The  word  mind,  then,  according  to  you,  signifies  what  we  call 
recollections — those  pictures  of  things  which  remain  in  us,  tftfT 
the  reabties  have  ceased  to  impress  our  organs — those  sem- 
blances which  we  call  dreams — those  sensations,  whatever  thi? 
are,  to  which  we  allude,  when  we  say  we  can  see  things  with 
our  mind's  eye — in  a  word,  ideas  of  things. 
A. 

I  care  not  what  you  call  them,  nor  how  often  yon  ring  the 
changes  upon  their  name.  Every  man  is  conscious  of  them, 
and  no  man  con  live  without  them,  and  1  am  satisfied  to  all 
them  remembered  sensations,  or  sensations  which  I  can  remeo^ 
ber — a  phraseology  which  I  presume  e^'e^y  clown  can  p 
understand. 

B. 

I  shall  not,  however,  feel  satisfied  unless  you  also  explain  ts 
me  the  meaning  of  the  words  seTualion  and  remember.  Espe- 
cially I  shoidd  bo  glad  to  hear  what  sensation  is. 


I  shall  not  shrink  &om  the  task. 
B. 

1  confess  too  that  I  should  like  to  have  some  other  authority 
than  your  own  for  the  very  high  eatiination  in  vhich  you  hold 
Horoe  Tooke's  system  of  language. 
A. 

Take  one  then  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  vour 
own  political  sect — the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham. 

"  But  much  and  justly  as  he  (Home  Tooke)  was  distinguished 
in  his  own  time,  both  among  popular  leaders,  and  as  a  martyr 
for  popular  principles,  it  is  as  a  pbiloftophical  grommarian  that 
kis  name  will  reach  the  most  distant  ages.  To  this  character 
hifl  pretensiouB  were  of  the  highest  class.  Acumen  not  to  he 
(orpassed,  leanung  quite  adequate  to  the  occasions,  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  pursuit,  qualiBnd  him  to  take  the  first  place, 
ind  to  leave  the  science,  (scanty  when  his  inquiries  began,) 
enlarged  and  enriched  by  his  discoveries;  for  discoveries 
be  made,  as  incontestahly  as  ever  did  the  follower  of  phy- 
sical science,  by  the  cognate  methods  of  inductive  investi- 
gation. 

"The  principle  upon  which  his  system  is  founded  excels  in 
simplicity,  and  is  eminently  natttral  and  reasonable.  As  all  our 
knowledge  relates  primarily  to  things ;  as  mere  existence  is 
manifcBtly  the  first  idea  which  the  mind  can  have,  as  it  is  simple 
without  involving  any  process  of  reasoning — substantives  are 
evidently  the  first  objects  of  our  thoughts,  and  we  learn  their 
existence  before  we  contemplate  their  actions,  motions,  or 
changes.  Motion  is  a  complex,  and  not  a  simple  idea:  it  is 
gained  from  the  comparison  of  two  places  or  positions,  and 
drawing  a  conclusion  that  a  change  has  happened.  Action,  or 
the  relation  between  the  agent  and  the  act,  is  still  more  complex : 
it  implies  the  observation  of  two  events  following  one  another, 
bat  until  we  have  pursued  this  sequence  very  often,  we  never 
could  think  of  connecting  them  together.  Those  actions  which 
we  ourselves  perform  are  yet  less  simple,  and  the  experience 
which  teaches  us  our  own  thoughts  must  be  accompanied  with 
more  reflection.     As  for  other  ideas  of  a  general  or  abstract 
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nature,  they  are  still  later  of  being  ilistiDctly  formed.  Uenct 
the  origin  of  language  must  be  traced  to  subBtantivca,  to 
existences,  to  simple  apprehensions,  to  things.  Having  given 
names  to  these,  we  proceed  to  use  those  names  in  expressbg 
change,  action,  motion,  suffering,  manners  of  doing,  modes  of 
suffering  or  of  being.  Thus  verbs  are  employed,  and  they  arc 
obtained  from  substantives.  Relations,  relative  positions,  com- 
parisons, contrasts,  affi-nities,  negatives,  exclamations  follow ; 
and  the  power  of  expressing  these  is  obtained  ivara  substantives 
and  from  verbs.  So  that  all  language  becomes  simply, 
naturally,  rationally,  resolved  into  substantives  as  its  etcment ; 
or  substantives  and  verbs,  verbs  themselves  being  acquired  from 
substantives. 

"The  simple  grandeur  of  this  leading  ides  which  mm 
throi^h  the  whole  of  Mr.  Tooke's  system  at  once  rccommemls 
it  to  our  acceptation.  But  the  details  of  the  theory  are  its  gieil 
merit ;  for  he  followed  it  into  every  minute  particular  of  oor 
language,  and  only  left  it  imperfect  in  confining  his  speculatiou 
to  the  Enghah  tongue,  while  doubtless  the  doctrine  is  of 
universal  application.  He  had  great  resources  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  task  he  thus  set  himself.  A  master  of  the  old 
Saxon,  the  root  of  our  noble  language;  thoroughly  and  familiarly 
acquaiuted  with  all  our  best  writers ;  sufficiently  akilled  in  other 
tongues,  ancient  and  modern,  though  only  generally,  and,  (or 
any  purposes  but  that  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  inquiry,  rather 
superficially,  he  could  trace  with  a  clear  and  steady  eye  the 
relations  and  derivations  of  all  our  parts  of  speech ;  and  in 
delivering  his  remarks,  whether  to  illustrate  his  own  principles, 
or  to  expose  the  errors  of  other  theories,  or  to  controvert  and 
expose  to  ridicule  his  predecessors,  his  never-failing  ingenuity 
and  ready  wit  stood  him  in  such  constant  stead,  that  he  hu 
made  one  of  the  driest  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  literatim 
or  science,  one  of  the  moit  amiaing  and  even  liveii/  of  booh: 
nor  did  any  one  ever  take  up  the  Diversions  of  Pnrley  {as  he 
has  quaintly  chosen  to  call  it)  and  lay  it  down  till  sonac  other 
avocation  tore  it  from  his  hands. 

"The  success  of  this  system  has  been  such  as  its  great  essential 
merits,  and  its  more  superficial  attractions  combined,  might  have 
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led  us  to  expect.  All  men  are  convinced  of  its  truth ;  and  as 
everything  which  had  be«D  done  before  was  superseded  by  it,  so 
Dothing  has  since  been  effected,  unless  in  pursuing  its  views, 
and  buildiDg  upon  its  solid  foundations." 

Bot,  after  having  paid  this  wcU-merited  tribute  to  the  talent 
and  learning  of  Home  Tookc,  Lord  Brougham  adds  :  "  one  only 
fault  is  to  be  found,  not  so  much  with  the  system,  as  with  its 
effects  upon  the  understanding  and  habits  of  its  ingenious 
author.  Its  brilliant  success  made  him  an  etymologist  and 
grammarian  in  everything."  How  clearly  docs  this  prove  that 
Lord  Brougham  was  wholly  incapable  of  fathoming  the  depths, 
and  of  understanding  the  scope,  tendency,  and  spirit  of  Home 
Tooke's  philosophy  I  Home  Tooke  an  etymologist  and  gram- 
marian I  1  could  as  easily  fancy  him  a  manufacturer  of  babies' 
rattles !  He  a  grammarian  I  He  a  gerund-grinder !  He  a 
quibbling  dealer  in  words  !  He !  who  scorned  openly  them  and 
their  art !  He  !  who  throughout  his  two  quarto  volumes  never 
miaees  an  opportunity  of  laughing  them  to  scorn  !  He !  who 
has  said  there  is  but  one  kind  of  word,  and  that  is  the  name  of 
a  thing  !  He  a  grammarian  !  He  an  etjnnologist !  My  Lord 
Brougham  might  just  as  well  call  Euclid  a  teacher  of  the  A,  B,  c, 
becaoae  EucUd  is  obhged  constantly  to  make  use  of  these  letters 
in  order  to  demonstrate  his  problems.  No  man  ever  yet  scorned 
ihe  art  of  the  grammarian  and  etymologist  (considered  per  se) 
with  half  the  heartiness  with  which  Home  Tooke  despised  both 
them  and  their  art.  But  what  Home  Tooke  did  was  this. 
\rhen  a  man  reasoned  with  him,  he  insisted  upon  his  giving  a 
memmuf  to  his  words — that  is  to  say,  he  insisted  upon  his 
talking  inielligibhj — upon  his  making  "nature  the  eipositor  of 
words,  and  not  words  the  expositor  of  nature."  My  Lord 
BroDgham  is  content  both  to  urc  and  to  listen  to  words  which 
have  no  meaning.  Uorne  Tooke  would  hsten  to  no  words  but 
such  as  had  a  meaning — a  meaning  in  nature. 

Lord  Brougham  proceeds;  "he"  {Home  Tooke)  "became 
prone  to  turn  all  controversies  into  discussions  on  terms."  My 
Lord  Brougham,  therefore,  I  suppose,  considers  it  matter  of  httle 
consequence  whether  the  terms  used  in  controversies  are  inteUi- 
gible   or   not.     "  He   saw   roots  and   derivatives,"  says  Lord 
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Brougham,  "  in  everything,"  That  is  to  say,  he  aair  that  ctctj 
word  had  a  meaning  in  nature.  And  when  he  heard  a  word 
used  in  any  other  sense  than  that  whicli  was  inherent  in  thf 
word,  and  which  had  ita  representative  in  nature,  he  in- 
sisted upon  the  speaker  explaining  what  he  meant  before  he 
proceeded  a  step  further.  "  He  was  apt,"  saj-s  Lord 
Brougham,  "  to  think  he  had  discovered  a  decisive  argumeni, 
or  solved  a  political,  or  a  metaphysical,  or  an  ethical  problem, 
when  he  had  only  found  the  original  meaning  of  a  word."  But 
if  Lord  Brougham  had  understood  Home  Tooke's  philosophy 
(of  which  I  herewith  confidently  assert  that  Lord  Brougham  a 
profoundly  ignorant)  he  would  have  known  that  when  onee  > 
word  has  lost  its  original  meaniug,  it  has,  in  fact,  no  mesBisg 
at  all.  But  where  in  the  world  are  we  to  look  for  the  solutiua 
of  any  problem,  if  not  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  which 
that  problem  is  couched  7 

"Thus,"  proceeds  Brougham,  "he  would  hold  that  the  Uw  of 
libel  is  unjust  and  absurd,  because  libel  meaus  a  httle  book, 
which  is  no  kind  of  proof  that  there  may  not  be  a  aubstaotiR 
offence  which  goes  by  such  a  name,  any  more  than  forgery  is 
denied  to  be  a  crime,  although  the  original  of  the  name  is  the 
very  innocent  operation  of  hammering  iron  softeued  in  the  fire. 
But  he  has  also,  in  the  case  referred  to,  left  wholly  out  of  view 
half  the  phrase ;  for  it  is  certain  that  libel  or  libellus  is  not  the 
Latin  of  libel,  but  libellus  famosus,  a  defamatory  writing." 

Now  let  it  be  granted  at  once  that  Lord  Brougham's  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  libel  is  correct,  and  that  it  means  > 
defamatory  miting.  Surely  it  is  self-evident  that  in  order  W 
make  any  law  a  just  law,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  defined,  so  that 
all  men  may  know  when  they  are  infringing  it  and  when  not. 
Surely  that  must  be  an  uujust  law  which  is  so  promulgated  that 
uo  man  can  tell  when  or  how  he  breaks  it  ?  Very  well — bat 
Lord  Brougham  says,  the  law  of  libel  is  a  law  against  defamatory 
writing.  And  Home  Tooke  says  that  the  law  against  defamatuiy 
writing  is  an  unjust  law,  unless  the  law  also  dednes  wherein 
defamatory  writing  consists ;  so  that  all  men  may  know  when 
what  they  write  is  legally  defamatory,  and  when  not.  Now  it  is 
notorious  that   the   law  does   not   attempt   to  define  wherein 
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debcnfttory  writing  cooaiata ;  and,  therefore,  a  man  may  commit 
defamation  without  knowing  it.  And,  there/ore,  Home  Tooke 
■ays  that  the  law  of  hbel  is  an  unjust  law.  If  the  law  aay  to 
the  people:  "you  shall  not  commit  such  and  such  a  crime," 
without  at  the  same  time  telUng  them  wherein  that  crime 
consists,  surely  that  law  must  he  an  unjust  law.  To  say  to  the 
people:  "you  shall  not  commit  the  crime  of  defamation," 
without  explaining  to  them  wherein  defamation  consists,  is  the 
same  thing  as  though  it  said :  "  you  shall  not  commit  a 
particular  crime — we  will  not  tell  you  what  that  crime  is ;  hut 
wh«n  you  have  committed  it,  then  we  will  tell  you  what  it  is, 
and  punish  you  for  having  committed  it."  When,  therefore, 
Home  Tooke  said  that  the  law  of  libel  was  unjust,  hecause  the 
word  libel  simply  meant  a  little  book,  he  merely  intended  to  aay, 
and  did,  in  fatt,  say,  that  all  taws  arc  unjust  which  do  not 
define  the  nature  of  the  crimes  which  they  caution  mankind 
against  committing.  They  give  the  law  a  name,  but  do  not  tell 
us  what  that  name  means.  But  enough — it  is  quite  clear  that 
Lord  Brougham  knows  no  more  about  Home  Tooke's  philosophy 
than  he  knows  of  the  philosophy  of  the  man-in-the-moon. 

But  retournons  a  nos  moutons. 

Mind,  therefore,  I  say,  like  intellect,  also  resolves  itself  into 
knowUdge — into  that  hoard  of  garnered  sensations — into  that 
pack  of  remembered  things — wherein  all  knowledge  consista. 
And  there  is  no  one  reason,  nr  mode  of  reasoning,  in  proof  of 
the  iodividuahty,  the  uoity,  the  separate  existence,  the  active 
agency  of  ndnd,  which  same  reason,  and  which  same  mode  of 
reaaoning,  do  not  go  to  prove,  with  equal  force  and  truth,  the 
individuality,  the  unity,  the  separate  existence,  the  active  agency 
of  grtmtaliim.  And  whatever  argument  or  kind  of  argument 
will  prove,  or  go  to  prove,  the  separate  existence  of  mind,  as  the 
being  which  performs  the  operation  of  thinking,  will  in  hke 
manner  prove,  or  go  to  prove,  the  separate  ejtistenee  of  gravita- 
tion, as  the  Being  which  performs  the  operation  of  pulling — 
videlicet,  stones  to  the  ground — the  moon  to  the  earth — the 
earth  to  the  sun — the  sun  to  the  centre  round  which  it  revolves 
— and  BO  on  and  ao  on.  And,  in  like  manner,  whatever  will 
prove,  or  go  to  prove,  that  gravitation  is  no/  a  separate  existence. 
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an  active  being,  which  performB  the  operation  of  pulling,  viD 
elao  prove,  or  go  to  prove,  that  mind  ia  not  a  separate  exislentt, 
an  active  being,  which  performs  the  operation  of  thinking,  If 
the  supposition  of  a  distinct  agent  be  necessary  in  the  one  cue, 
it  is  equally  necessary  in  the  other.  If  it  be  not  necessary  in 
the  one  case,  it  ia  not  necessary  in  the  othCT,  And  I  defy  m» 
Lord  Brougham,  or  any  other  metaphysical  Oudenosopher,  to 
gainsay  this. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  importance  of  words,  in  all  contro 
versies,  the  more  mighty  does  that  importance  prove  itself  to  be. 
We  bewilder  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  words  without  meaning. 
We  can  scarcely  stir  a  step  in  any  argument  without  Btnmbhng 
over  some  word  in  whose  hidden  meaning  lurks  all  the  dilficultT 
of  the  disputation.  Lord  Brougham  says  that  mind  "is  un- 
doubtedly connected  with,  but  independent  of,  our  bodily  sen- 
sations."  Now,  at  first  sight,  there  seems  nothing  absurd  in 
this  passage.  Because  there  is  in  it  one  word  which  is  used 
without  a  meaning.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  the  mean- 
ing of  that  one  word,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  sentence  is 
manifest  and  glaring  nonsense.  That  one  word  ia  the  word 
"conneclcd."  What  docs  Lord  Brougham  mean  by  "connected"! 
Now  1  say  that  it  is  utterly  and  physically  impossible  for  anj' 
two  things  to  be  "  connected,"  and  yet  "  independent"  of  neb 
other.  To  be  "  connected"  signifies  to  be  joined  together  u 
two  links  in  a  chain  are  Joined  together.  This  is  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  clear  that  two  links  of  a  chain  are  not 
independent  of  eacii  other — that  neither  can  move  this  way  or 
that  without  the  consent  of  the  other— that  the  one  cannot  be 
supported  in  air  without  being  held  up  by  the  other — that  if, 
being  suspended  in  air,  the  one  falls,  the  other  must  fall  also. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  while  connected,  the  movements  of 
the  one  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  movements  of  the  other. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  my  Lord  Brougham  speaks  figura- 
tively. It  may  be  said  that  he  only  means  they  are  connected 
as  two  men  in  partnership  are  said  to  be  connected.  Then  I 
say,  they  are  twI  connected  at  all.  For  two  men  in  partner 
are  not  really  connected,  but  are  only  said  lo  be  com 
They  are  two  men  who  have  agreed  ia  oci  as  thovgk  I 
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were  coimected.  It  is  not  that  they  carmot  act  apart  from 
each,  but  that  they  will  not.  It  is  not  that  they  reallt/  are 
joined  like  tuv  linkt  in  a  chain,  but  that  they  have  agreed  to 
act  at  though  they  were  joined  hke  two  linlcs  in  a  chain.  They 
are  as  separate,  as  distinct,  as  wholly  discunnected,  after  they 
hare  entered  into  partnership  as  they  were  before.  The  word, 
with  regard  to  men  in  partnership,  is  merely  used  by  way  of 
illustration.  It  merely  means  that  two  men  have  agreed  to  act 
as  though  they  were  joined  together  like  two  links  of  a  chain, 
and  conld  not  move  without  each  other's  consent.  They  can 
act  in  opposition  to  each  other  if  they  please,  as  mnch  after 
partnership  as  before ;  the  only  difference  is  that  they  have 
agreed  that  they  will  not ;  and  the  law  will  punish  them  if  they 
do.  If  you  ask  a  man  who  nses  the  word  "connexion,"  with 
regard  to  two  men  in  partnership,  whether  he  really  mean  that 
the  two  men  are  joined  together,  he  will  acknowledge  in  a  mo- 
ment that  he  does  not  mean  any  snch  thing.  My  Lord 
Brougham,  therefore,  in  this  passage,  tinds  himself  in  this 
dilemna.  Either  be  uses  the  word  "  connected"  in  its  hteral 
sense,  or  he  docs  not.  If  he  use  it  in  its  literal  tenae,  then  he 
manifestly  talks  absurdly  when  he  says  that  mind  is  connected 
with,  and  yet  independent  of,  sensation.  For  this  is  self- 
mdently  impossible.  If  he  use  the  word  Bguratively,  as  men 
do  when  they  speak  of  two  persona  being  connected  in 
partnership,  or  by  consanguinity,  then  be  must,  like  them, 
admit  that  although  be  layt  to,  he  does  not  mam  so !  Then 
I  aay  what  in  the  world  does  be  mean  ? 

It  is  this  manner  of  speaking  figuratively,  and  then  forgetting 
that  we  do  q>eak  figuratively — it  is  this  manner  of  saying  what 
we  do  not  really  mean,  and  then  supposing  that  we  do  really 
mean  what  we  say — which  has  also  been  another  prolific  source 
of  miannderstanding,  and  of  so  much  metaphysical  jargon. 
Thus  we  say :  "  the  clock  teth  the  hour,"  but  we  do  not  mean 
thut  the  clock  actually  speah,  but  only  that  it  answers  the  same 
end  as  though  it  really  could  and  did  speak,  and  really  did  tell 
the  hour. 

But  although  this  loose  manner  of  conversing  is  all  very  well 
and  admissible  in  ordinary  conversation,  it  will  not  do  at  all  in 
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mitttera  of  pliilosophy.  In  matters  of  pLilosopby,  if  we  would 
talk  intelligibly,  and  sensibly,  we  must  say  exactly  wbai  wc 
mean,  and  no  more,  nor  less.  Poetry  and  philosophy  are  aa 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  uorth  pole  to  the 
south. 

My  publisher  has  this  day  pat  into  my  banda  an  American 
work,  called — a  Treatise  on  Language ;  or,  the  Relation  which 
Words  bear  to  Things,  by  A,  B.  Johnson,  I  have  barely  had 
time  to  look  into  it.  But  it  is  with  books  as  with  men,  A  fool 
cannot  opeu  his  mouth  without  betraying  himself.  Neither  can 
you  Open  a  sensible  book  at  any  page  without  seeing  at  once 
that  it  is  a  sensible  book.  The  first  sentence  which  caught  my 
eye  was  the  following:  "We  make  language  the  expositor  of 
nature,  instead  of  making  nature  the  expositor  of  language" 
Oh  I  how  true  this  is !  and  how  neatly  and  tersely  expressed ! 
How  much  more  forcible  and  comprehensive  than  my  omi 
manner  of  explaining  the  same  fact.  I  allude  to  what  I  su'ci 
just  now,  viz.,  that  "  language  was  made  for  things,  and 
not  things  for  language."  If  men  would  but  take  the  trou- 
ble to  understand  what  they  read — to  follow  out  eiery  positioD 
into  its  inevitable  consequences'* — this  one  sentence  of  A.  B. 
Johnson  would  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain 
and  to  explode  that  mighty  system  of  metaphysical  hombug 
which  has  vexed  the  civilized  world  so  lung.  All  that  conld 
be  said,  were  a  man  to  write  from  this  day  to  the  end  of  timr, 
on  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  ridiculous  tom-fooleries  which 
have  n'cpt  into  philosophy,  could  be  nothing  more  than  an  am- 
plitication,  and  a  series  of  illustrations  of  this  one  sentence  of 
A.  B.  Johnson:  "We  make  language  the  expositor  of  nature, 
instead  of  making  nature  the  expositor  of  langui^."  Thino) 
were  not  made  to  fit  wuhds,  but  words  to  fit  things. 
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TO  BE. 
B. 

What  is  sensation  f 

A. 

I  cannot  answer  your  question  unless  I  understand  it.  And 
I  cannot  understand  the  question  unless  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words  wherein  the  question  is  clothed — ^for 
words  are  but  the  clothing  wherein  a  man's  meaning  is  wrapt 
up.  Certainly  the  words  themselves  do  not  constitute  the 
meaning  of  the  words. 

The  word  is,  of  itself,  is  nothing  more  than  a  sound — and 
that  sound  is  the  representative  of  something  else  which  we  call 
meaning.  Now  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  which  is  represented 
W  this  word  is  as  you  have  employed  it  in  your  question.  You 
boWy  as  I  have  before  explained  to  you,  the  meaning  must  exist 
in  the  speaker's  mind  before  it  exists  in  the  word.  That  is  to 
Mjy  there  is  something  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker — an  idea  or 
•ensaikm.  He  wishes  to  excite  the  same  sensation  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  this, 
we  (mankind)  have  agreed  to  give  certain  particular  names  to 
certain  particular  sensations,  just  as  a  man  gives  a  particular 
name  to  every  hound  in  his  pack,  which  name,  being  associated 
with  the  particular  sensation  which  it  represents,  does,  on  being 
pvonoonced,  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  call  to  his 
recollection,  that  particular  sensation  of  which  it  is  the  name. 
Just  as  on  pronouncing  the  word  Ringwood,  there  instantly 
eomea  into  your  memory  the  sensation  or  idea  of  that  particular 
dog,  in  Mr.  W.'s  pack  of  hounds,  which  we  had  occasion  to 
mention  in  our  last  conversation,  and  which  has,  you  say,  lately 
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lost  an  eye.   Now  I  say  I  do  not  know  what  psrticnUr  si 
or  idea  you  mean  should  be  represented  or  communicsted  by 
that  word  is,  when  you  say :  "  what  is  sensation  ?" 
B. 

I  will  not  waste  time  by  attempting  to  erplain  the  partimltr 
meaning  of  is,  for  I  confess  I  do  not  know.  I  am  here  nther 
for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed,  than  for  the  purpose  of 
disputing  with  you.  There  is  Bomething  bo  perfectly  novel  id 
this  mode  of  insisting  upon  a  particular  meaning  for  every 
particular  word — something  so  apparently  impossible — that  I 
find  myself  bewildered  even  in  the  attempt  to  do  so. 

At  your  earnest  desire  I  have  carefully  read  Home  Toole's 
great  work,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  views  of  language 
arc  correct.  But  Home  Tooke  has  said  nothing  about  this 
word  is.  He  has  only  promised  to  explain  it  in  some  fotun 
conversation,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  perform. 
A. 

No — ^but  in  his  system  he  has  left  uh  the  means  of  doing  H 
for  ourselves.  He  has  given  us  the  clue,  which,  if  we  follow  it, 
will  conduct  us  into  every  apartment  of  the  labyrinth.  He  ha* 
put  us  into  the  right  path,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
travel  straight  onward,  and  it  will  conduct  us  uncmngly  to  the 
temple  of  truth.  And  for  men  of  common  sense,  if  they  wiD 
but  take  the  trouble  to  use  it,  this  should  be  sufficient.  If  I 
want  to  travel  to  any  particular  town,  surely  it  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  show  me  the  i-oad  which  leads  straight  to  it.  It 
might  be  necessary  perhaps  to  take  a  child  by  the  hand  and  go 
along  with  him  all  the  way.  But  for  any  one  poMcaiiiig 
common  sense,  one  would  suppose  that  to  point  out  the  atnigbl 
road  would  be  all  that  was  necessary. 

But,  it  seems,  this  has  been  by  no  means  sufficient  for  nuny 
of  the  readers  of  Home  Tooke.  He  died  and  left  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  joumey.  He  and  they  were  travelling  t^ethei 
along  a  road  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Yet  when  he  stopped, 
they  stopped  also.  Straight  as  the  road  is,  they  do  not  Mem  to 
have  been  able  to  stir  one  step  farther,  after  he,  their  guides  bid 
left  them. 

According  to  Home  Tooke's  system  of  language,  "  that  it  ml 


!  which  is  not  the  name  of  a  thing." 


And 


my 


Lord 


Bnnigham  says  this  system  of  language  is  so  "reasonable  a 
natural" — so  "  simple" — so  undoubtedly  true — that  "all  men  be- 
lieve it."  And  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  either  Lord  Brougham 
does  not  believe  it  himself,  or  else  be  does  not  understuid  one 
word  about  it.  For  all  that  he  has  said  about  mind  is,  according 
to  Home  Tooke's  system  of  language,  the  moat  unqualified 
noasense.  According  to  Home  Tooke'a  system  of  language  the 
word  tmW  siguiiies  that  which  one  remembers.  But  I  suppose 
even  my  Lord  Brougham  must  acknowledge  that  a  man  cannot 
remember  that  which  he  has  never  seen,  nor  heard,  nor  tasted, 
nor  smelled,  nor  felt !  jVud  yet  my  Lard  Brougham  declares 
the  mind  to  be  independent  of  all  other  things !  Home  Tooke 
declares  that  "  the  whole  business  of  the  miud  consists  in  having 
senaations."  My  Lord  Brougham  declares  the  mind  to  be  a 
"reasoning,  inferring,  believing,  active  Being!"  And  yet  this 
very  same  Lord  Brougham  says  of  this  very  same  Home  Tooke, 
thftt  his  system  of  language  is  incoutrovertible,  and  "  all  men 
believe  it"  My  Lord  Brougham  readily  admits  the  premises, 
but  has  noer  once  troubled  his  head  about  the  conclusions  to 
which  those  premises  inevitably  and  directly  lead — and  has  thus 
suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  admitting  that  a  and  b  are 
both  equal  to  c,  while,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  he  denies  that 
A  and  B  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Yoasay  "there  is  something  so  novel  in  this  mode  of  insisting 
upon  a  meaning  for  every  word" — yet  surely  you  will  admit 
that  it  ia  necessary,  if  we  would  talk  sensibly  and  intelligibly. 
For  a  word  without  a  meaning  is  clearly  an  unmeaning  word — 
a  mere  idle  noise,  like  the  word  hem  I  And  if,  when  you  ask  a 
question,  you  use  unmeaning  words — idle  noises,  like  the  word 
hem  1 — how  is  it  possible  that  your  question  can  be  understood  ? 
If,  when  you  answer  a  question,  you  only  make  idle  noises, 
instead  of  using  meaning  words,  how  can  you  convey  instruction  ? 
If,  when  you  talk,  half  the  words  you  use  be  mere  empty  sounds, 
like  the  gabble  of  a  goose,  who  can  profit  by  your  conversation  ? 
If  you  uae  a  word  which  does  not  represent  any  meaning  in  you, 
for  what  purpose  do  you  use  that  word  ?  Not  for  the  purpose 
of  commanicating  your  meaning,  for,  in  that  case,  you  have  no 
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meanbg  to  commimicate  !     TheHj  I  say,  for  what  purpose  I 
you  use  the  word  at  all  ? 

You  say  you  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that  particnlar 
word  is,  03  it  etanda  iu  tlie  question,  "what  is  sensation  ?  The 
whole  question  consists  of  but  three  words,  and  you  confess  that 
you  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  two  of  them  1  But  you 
certainly  know  the  meaning  of  the  verb  lo  be  !  It  signiGcs,  yoa 
know,  to  exUl. 

B. 

Yea — I  know  that — and  when  you  asked  me  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  you  that  it  means,  mi 
is  equivalent  to,  the  word  exhls.  But  I  recollected  that  if  two 
words  mean  the  same  thing,  and  be  equivalent  to  each  other, 
they  are  also  mutually  convertible.  But  in  this  question  I  find 
I  cannot  substitute  exists  for  is — I  cannot  say,  "what  ftritft 
sensation." 

A. 

It  would  be  an  unusual  manner  of  speaking,  but  it  would  be, 
nevertheless,  to  the  full  as  sensible  a  queatioo  as,  "  what  u 
sensation  ?" 

But  the  truth  is,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  word  it 
almost  constantly  in  an  arbitrary  and  spurious  sense,  and  in  a 
particular  form  of  expression  adapted  to  that  spurious  aeast. 
But  in  this  question  you  are  using  the  word  is  in  its  legitmatt 
sense ;  but  being  unconscious  of  this,  you  are  employing  it  in 
connexion  with  that  particular  form  of  expression  which  is  only 
adapted  to  its  spurious  sense.  For  custom  having  taught  us  to 
use  one  word  iu  the  place  of  another — we  having  got  into  the 
habit  of  frequently  expressing  a  paiticular  meaning  by  using  • 
word  to  which  that  meaning  does  not  properly  belong — and  not 
being  conscious  of  this  arbitrary  substitution  of  one  word  ft» 
another — we  do  not  know  when  we  use  it  in  its  spurious  senac, 
and  when  in  its  legitimate  sense.  I  will  endeavour  to  iUustralc 
this,  for  it  is  exceedingly  important ;  since,  "  so  far  as  we  know 
not  our  own  meaning,  we  do  but  gabble  like  things  moit 
brutish." 

Now  attend.  Suppose  you  and  I  are  walking  in  Hyde  YtA, 
and  your  attention  is  attracted  to  one  particular  gcutleman  tt 
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he  rides  past  as.  And  sapposc  you  point  to  that  geatlcmaD, 
and  say  to  me,  "  who  u  that  ?"  And  suppose  I  say,  in  reply, 
"that  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  Would  not  that  answer 
satiafy  the  question  fully  ? 

B. 

Certainly. 

A. 

Vou  will  admit  that  my  answer  is  a  fall  proof  that  I  undcr- 
Mood  your  meaning — and  that  you  did  really  mean  exaetly  what 
1  guessed  you  to  mean  ? 

B. 

Dodoubtedly. 

A. 

Then  why  did  you  not  say  what  you  twanl  ?  Why  did  you 
not  say :  "  hy  what  wsn\e  do  men  call  that  gentleman  ?"  or, 
"how  do  you  call  that  gentleman  V  or,  "  how  name  you  that 
gentleman '("  You  acknowledge  that  this  is  what  you  meant, 
and  it  is  quite  clear  {whether  you  acknowledge  it  or  not)  that 
this  is  what  you  did  uican.  Then  I  say,  why  do  you  not  always 
my  what  you  mean,  by  using  words  in  their  proper  and  legitt- 
utate  sense? 

That  my  answer  satisfied  your  question  is  suflicient  proof  that 
when  you  said,  "  who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  you  really  meant 
"  how  name  you  that  gentleman  V  But  if,  for  argument's  sake, 
you  deny  that  yon  meant  what  I  have  supposed,  then  1  say  your 
question  is  null — it  is  a  mere  senseless  gabble. 

But  you  may,  in  order  to  puzzle  me,  and  for  argumenf  b 
sake,  affirm  that  my  answer  did  not  fully  satisfy  your  questioa — 
that  you  wanted  to  know  more — and  that,  in  order  fully  to 
satisfy  you,  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that,  '■  it  was  the  gentleman 
who  conducted  to  a  victorious  conclusion  the  peninsular  war — 
who  fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  &c.  &c."  But  to 
this  1  reply,  that  to  satisfy  you  is  one  thing,  and  to  satisiy  your 
fftestvifk  ia  quite  another.  If  you  wanted  more  intbrmation  you 
should  have  asked  more  questions.  The  rest  of  the  information 
is  BD  answer  to  a  question  which  you  did  twl  tak.  It  is  an 
awpvr  to  fhfr  qoeatioQ :  "for, what  eiploits  is  that  gentleman 
cfid^prtpd?"  or,  "how  has  his  life  been  spent?"  or  some 
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question  of  that  sort.  Bat  as  jrou  did  not  ask  tbis  question,  I 
waa  not  called  apon  to  answer  it.  Although,  therefore,  my 
answer  might  not  satisfy  you,  it  satisfied  your  one  question 
fully,  and  that  is  sufficient.  In  ordinary  conversation,  I  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  you  desire  to  know  more  than  is  implied 
in  the  simple  question.  But  in  argument,  if  we  would  ai^e 
clearly,  nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted.  The  questioner 
must  say  exactly  what  he  means  and  no  more ;  and  his  opponmt 
must  reply  to  that  meaning  and  no  more.  The  proverb  "ow 
thing  at  a  time"  is  no  where  more  necessary  to  be  observed  than 
in  argument,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  sound  conclusion. 

Your  question,  if  it  mean  more  thtm  one  thing,  becmna 
general,  and  can  only  receive  a  general  answer.  But  all  generals 
are  made  up  of  several  particulars.  And  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  me  to  reply  to  these  particulars,  unless  you  tfU 
me  what  they  are.  Reduce  your  general  qnestion  to  the 
particulars  whereof  it  is  composed,  and  state  them  one  Bt  a  tinK. 
and  I  can  and  will,  then,  answer  them  all. 

If,  when  you  say :  "who  is  that  man  ?"  you  desire  to  bww 
several  other  things  besides  his  name,  only  tell  me  what  thosf 
leveral  other  things  are  which  you  desire  to  know,  and  I  ran 
then  inform  you.  If,  besides  his  name,  you  want  to  know 
where  he  lives,  and  where  he  was  born,  and  what  be  has  beeu 
doing  all  his  life,  how  can  I  reply  to  these  particular  questions 
if  you  do  not  ask  them  f 

When  a  child  goes  out  for  the  first  time  with  his  father,  lit 
reiterated  question  is :  "  what  is  that  F  what  is  that  ?"  and 
having,  in  answer,  been  told  its  name,  he  then  proceeds  to  »i 
other  questions,  as :  "  what  is  it  for  ?"  And  even  here  the 
word  is  means  name.  The  child  really  means  what  do  you  nil 
the  name  of  the  piu^oses  to  which  it  is  applied — and  having 
heard  these  purposes  named  by  his  father,  he  is  satisfied.  Ht 
does  not  require  his  father  to  show  him  the  purposes  in  the  act 
of  being  fulfilled.  He  is  satisfied  to  hear  them  named,  if,  being 
named,  he  can  understand  them.  Thus,  if  Ihc  child  sec  a  ferrj- 
boat  in  the  river,  his  first  question  is — "  what  is  that  ?"  W 
which  the  ready  answer  is  :  "  a  ferry-boat."  "  'Wbat  is  a  feny- 
hoat   for,  papa?"  is  the   next   question.     To  this  the  rwdy 
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■Dfwar  u :  ''to  oucry  pecqde  aooas  the  water/'  aad  the  child  is 
•atiflfied.  He  wanted  to  know,  fizst^  the  name  of  what  he  saw, 
in  order  that  when  he  heard  that  name  he  might  know,  that  is# 
remember,  the  object  indicated  by  that  name ;  and  henceforward 
the  aoond  of  the  word  ferry-boat  becomes  associated  in  the 
diild'a  mind  with  the  recollection  of  the  object  which  he  then 
saw  ;  and  whenever  he  hears  the  word  ferry-boat,  the  sensation, 
or  idea^  or  recollection  of  that  object  will  become  present  to  his 
imagination.  The  sensation,  or  as  we  say,  the  idea  of  a  ferry- 
boat has  now  become  one  of  the  child's  pack  of  remembered 
things  or  sensations,  known  to  him  by  the  name  of  ferry-boat, 
jiut  aa  the  dog  Bingwood  is  one  of  Mr.  W/s  pack  of  hounds, 
known  to  yon  and  the  huntsmen  by  the  name  of  Bingwood. 
The  word  Cony-boat  is,  to  that  child,  the  sign  of  a  remembered 
fisny-boat. 

Secondly,  he  wanted  to  know  the  name  of  the  purpose  to 
which  a  Cony-boat  is  applied.     His  father  told  him  the  name 
of  diis  purpose,  viz.  ''  To-carry-people-across-the-water/'    This 
whde  sentence  is  the  name  of  the  purpose  of  the  ferry-boat. 
And  the  child  is  ^^rfAJ  with  the  name  of  the  puipose — he  does 
not  require  to  see  the  purpose  accomplished.   He  can  understand 
it  without.    For,  having  in  his  mind  the  Be^'eral  sensations  of 
people,  water,  ficny-boat,  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  &c.,  he  can 
(aa  we  say)  fimcy  the  boat  fiill  of  people,  and  in  the  act  of 
moving  over  the  water  across  the  river.     But  let  us  inquire  a 
little  wherein  this  said  fancying  consists.      It  happens  thus. 
On  hearing  the  sentence;  ^'to  carry  people  across  the  water^' — 
the  tkmgs  rqpresented  by  the  principal  words  of  that  sentence 
being  associated  in  the  child's  mind  with  the  sound  fA  the 
words — there  comes  into  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  th<>«e 
things — a  picture  in  which  those  things  form  the  principaJ 
objects.    And  on  hearing  the  word  '^ferry-boat"    uttered  iu 
eonnection  with  the  other  words — those  words  which  bis  futher 
employed  to  name  the  purpose  of  a  ferry-boat — a  reinembered 
fieny-boat  ii  added  to  the  other  objeets  constituting  tLe  picture. 
The  scntmce,  ''to  carry  people  across  the  water^'  sug;feittK  t/i  t}ie 
child's  mind  a  pictoie,  whereof  the  chief  objects  are  water,  t}ie 
two  banks  of  the  river,  and  people  standing  on  one  bank  and 
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requiring  to  be  transported  to  the  other.  Having  been  Bhovu 
a  ferrj'-boat  and  told  its  purpose,  the  idcA  of  a  ferry-bout  ii 
immediately  added  to  the  picture,  while  the  orrangeineiit  of 
tbe  objects  is  changed.  The  child  now  sees  {in  his  imagination, 
as  we  say)  a  ferry-boat  near  one  bank ;  he  sees  people  stepping 
into  it ;  he  sees  them  presently  in  the  middle  of  tbe  river,  niitl 
finaUy  stepping  out  of  the  boat  upon  the  opposite  bank.  There- 
fore, I  say,  having  heard  the  name  of  the  purpose  of  a  ferry-b(wt, 
he  does  not  require  to  see  that  purpose  accomplished,  beoiuee 
be  understands  tbe  meaning  of  that  name — that  is  to  say,  h 
baa  in  his  memory  oil  those  sensations  which  are  reprcKDtd 
by  the  several  words  composing  that  name,  which  words  suj- 
gest  to  him  the  things  which  they  represent — a  picture  of  tlw 
purpose  of  a  ferry-boat  in  the  act  of  accomplishment.  ]iut  if 
yon  tell  the  child  that  the  purpose  of  the  ferry-buat  is  to  pe^ 
form  the  operation  of  biynamming,  or  the  operation  of  think- 
ing, or  retlecting,  then  I  say  the  child  would  not  be  sabstitd 
with  tbe  rmme  of  this  purpose,  hut  would  require  his  father  W 
show  bim  the  purpose  in  the  act  of  aceompbabment,  because  be 
would  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  name — that  is  to  say, 
he  would  not  have  in  his  memory  any  sensation,  or  scDsatiou, 
or  ideas,  represented  by  the  words  blynamming,  thinking,  or 
reflection. 

I  will  just  call  upon  you  here  to  observe,  en  pasaajU,  tlic 
meaning  of  the  word  know.  When  I  say  that  tbe  child  (kit 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ferry-boat,  it  is  clear  that  tic 
words  "does  know"  signify  "does  remember" — that  is,  doe* 
remember  an  object  called  ferry-boat.  And  that  when  I  nv 
tbe  child  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  blynamming— 
I  clearly  mean  that  he  does  nut  remember  an  object  or  objoti 
called  by  that  name. 

Wlicn,  therefore,  Uke  the  child,  in  ordinary  conversatioo,  w 
point  to  an  object  we  never  saw  before,  and  say:  "^Vhat  « 
that  ?"  we  use  tbe  word  is  in  its  spurious  sense,  arbitrartly 
substituting  it  for  the  verb  to  mtme.  And  this  particulw 
spurious  meaning  of  the  word  is  demands  a  particular  form—* 
jiarticular  arrangement  of  words — in  enunciating  tbe  question, 
which  is  not  suited,  according  to  the  genius  of  tbe  Engliili 
tongue,  to  its  legitimate  meaning. 
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When  the  yerb  to  be  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  verb  to 
name,  the  same  arrangement  of  words  is  required  as  though  the- 
verb  to  name  were  actually  itself  used.  As  you  observe,  we 
cannot  say,  ''  what  exists  that  ?"  although  something  like  this  is 
what  we  really  mean.  Such  and  so  complicated  is  the  con« 
fusion  arising  from  the  use  of  words  in  an  arbitrary  sense. 
Sometimes  using  a  word  in  its  arbitrary  sense,  and  sometimes 
in  its  legitimate  sense,  and  not  knowing  when  we  do  the  one 
and  when  the  other,  if  we  be  suddenly  asked  what  we  mean  by 
the  word,  we  really  cannot  always  tell.  And  this  is  more  espe« 
cially  the  case  when  the  arbitrary  sense  requires  one  form  of 
arpLdon,  and  the  legitimated  another;  and  when  we 
change  the  meaning  of  the  word  without  changing  the  form  oi 
the  sentence  wherein  that  word  is  used.  Thus,  in  your  question, 
the  word  is  has  its  Intimate  sense  of  exist  (the  meaning  of 
which  I  will  explain  by  and  bye).  But  when  I  asked  you 
whether  this  was  your  meaning,  you  said,  no;  because  you 
recollected  this  meaning  would  not  suit  that  particular  form  of 
expression — ^because  you  could  not  say,  ''what  exists  sensa- 
tion V*  But  had  you  altered  the  form  of  expression  so  as  to  suit 
the  altered  meaning  of  the  word  is — ^that  is,  altered  from  its  fre- 
quent arbitrary  meaning  to  its  legitimate  meaning — ^had  you 
used  the  word  how  instead  of  what — then  you  could  have  sub- 
stituted the  word  exist — and  you  could  then  have  said :  "  hovf* 
— that  is^  ''  after  what  manner,  does  sensation  exist  V^ 

B. 

But  had  I  used  the  word  hwo,  then  I  could  not  have  used  the 
word  is. 

A. 

Why  not  ? 

B. 

It  has  an  extremely  awkward  sound  at  least. 

A. 

That  is  simply  because  we  hardly  ever  interrogatively  use  the 
word  is  in  its  legitimate  sense  of  exists,  but  almost  always  in  its 
spurious  sense  of  name.  So  that  whenever  we  are,  as  it  were, 
driven^  as  I  am  now  driving  you,  to  use  it  in  its  legitimate 
sense^  and  with  the  necessary  and  corresponding  form  of  speech. 
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it  has  a  strange  and  unwonted  sound.  But  we  do  Bometimes  oi 
this  word  in  its  legitimate  sense  even  interrogatively.  Aad 
then  we  always  use  the  wovd  how  also.  Thus  we  i^: 
"  how  u  your  health  now  t"  and  sometimes,  "  how  t 
your  health  now  1"  (I  pray  you  to  mark  the  use  of  this  worf 
stands.  Because  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  you  presently  tiut 
to  exist  means  to  stand.)  In  this  question  :  "  how  is  yoo 
health,"  we  mean  "  after  what  manner  does  your  health  oaf 
exist,"  "  Does  it  exist  now  in  a  better  or  worse  condition  tlw 
formerly  V  Our  meaning,  in  this  question,  is  self-ovideut,  and 
therefore  we  always  say  how,  and  not  wint.  And  because  n 
frequently  ask  this  question,  and  because  we  always  couple  it 
with  the  word  how,  therefore  it  does  not  in  this  particDia 
instance  seem  awkward. 

When  you  ask  me :  "  what  is  sensation  ?"  you  ose  that  fono  rf 
expression  which  is  only  suitable  when  the  speaker  deaiies  to 
know  the  name  of  a  thing.  But  this  is  clearly  not  yoor  meu- 
ing,  because  the  question  itself  names  the  name,  and  proves  tint 
you  already  know  it.  Since  then  you  do  not  use  the  word  t> 
in  its  spurious  sense,  neither  must  you  use  that  peculiar  form  «f 
expression  which  is  only  suited  to  the  spurious  sense.  Using 
the  word  in  its  legitimate  sense  you  must  also  use  that  formt' 
expression  which  is  suited  to  that  sense ;  your  question  wiQ  tb(0 
become  intelligible,  and  capable  of  being  answered.  For  jW 
question :  "  what  is  sensation  ?"  is  only  unanswerable  becauMit 
is  unintelligible — because  it  does  not  point  to  any  specific  nd 
definite  information  which  you  desire  to  have  imjiartcd  to  you- 
It  is  this  loose,  eUiptical,  and  unintelligible  employment  of  the 
word  is  in  this  interrogative  form  which,  of  itself,  has  wntn- 
buted  most  largely  to  those  metaphysical  so-called  diScultiei 
which  have  distracted  the  brains  of  so  many  learned  mcD- 
"What  is  mindf"  "what  is  sensation?"  "what  is  mattcrt" 
"what  is  pain?"  "what  is  thought?"  say  they.  To  all  thi^ 
I  reply :  "  gentlemen,  only  tell  me  what  you  mfott,  and  I  nitl 
answer  you.  To  me  your  words  are  unintelligible ;  and  if  Jio 
cannot  tell  me  what  they  mean,  I  must  conclude  that  tticyiie 
equally  uninteihgtble  to  yourselves,  and  so  mean  nothing  at  sU; 
and  are,  therefore,  just  as  unanswerable  as  is  the  crtakingtf  * 
door  upon  its  hinge — and  for  the  same  reason. 
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b]r  tlie  mere  &ct  of  your  apeakiDg  that  yon  mean 
Mmnething,  bat  tbe  words  which  you  use  do  not  iDdicatc,  do  not 
define,  that  pardcular  something,  so  as  to  make  it  distinctly  in- 
teili^ble  to  me.  Tbe  information  which  you  desire  in  particular, 
while  that  which  you  ask  for  \s  general.  It  is  as  though  you 
bad  in  yoiir  mind  the  remembrance  of  some  one  particular  tree, 
and  should  desire  me  to  draw  an  exact  representation  of  it  on 
paper,  without  telling  me  what  particular  tree  it  was  which  you 
meant,  but  merely  that  it  was  a  tree.  Tell  me  what  particular 
tree  it  is  which  you  desire  to  have  represented  on  paper  and  1 
will  draw  it." 

And  so,  only  tell  me  what  particular  information  you  desire 
to  obtain  about  sensation,  and  I  wiU  answer  you. 

Whenever  a  dog  barks  he  has  a  meaning.  That  is  to  say, 
there  is  in  the  dog  some  sensation  which  is  the  cause  of  his 
barking.  Bat  he  has  no  means  of  particularizing  that  sensation 
— no  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  other  sensations — because 
the  language  of  a  dog  is  wholly  general.  He  has  but  one  name 
for  all  his  sensations,  viz.  what  we  call  barking.  When  a  dog 
barks,  therefore,  we  do  not  know  his  meaning.  It  is  not  that 
he  has  no  meaning,  but  that  he  has  no  means  of  making  his 
meaning  common  to  himself  and  us  at  the  same  time — that  is, 
of  eommtirticating  it — for  want  of  particular  terms.  When  a  dog 
wants  any  thing,  he  barks.  Dut  we  cannot  satisfy  that  want, 
beeatue,  although  we  know  by  his  barking  that  he  wants  some- 
thing, we  cannot  tell  what  that  particular  something  is  which  he 
wants. 

It  i«  the  same  with  your  question.  I  know  by  your  speaking 
that  you  want  some  information  about  sensation,  but  I  cannot 
satisfy  your  want  until  you  have  told  me  what  that  particulttr 
something  is  which  you  want.  Your  question,  as  you  put  it,  in- 
dicates no  more  than  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

Bot  you  certainly  cannot  mean,  "  what  is  the  name  of  sen- 
tation,"  because  the  question  itself,  as  I  have  before  said,  names 
tbe  name ;  wluch  shows  that  it  is  not  the  name  after  which  you 
are  inquiring. 

What  you  mean,  if  you  mean  anything,  must,  therefore,  I 
suppose,  be  this:  "after  what  manner  does  sensation  exist?" 
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What  is  its  mode  of  existence  ?  After  the  maimer  of  tvhai  olhtr 
thing  does  sensation  exist  ?  Docs  it  exist  after  the  manner  uf 
matter  ?  or  any  particular  form  of  matter  ?  Docs  it  exist  after 
the  manner  of  a  stone  ?  or  of  water  ?  or  of  air  ?  or  of  a  tree  ?  or 
of  an  animal  ?  What  is  the  kind  of  its  existence  ?  That  is,  to 
what  other  existence  ia  the  existcace  of  sensadoD  of  kin — for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  kind.  In  a  word,  the  questitn 
means,  "  what  is  sensation  like  ?"  For  when  we  are  inquinug 
about  a  thing  which  we  do  not  know — a  thing  which,  hsviug 
never  seen  it,  heard  it,  felt  it,  tasted  it,  or  smelled  it,  we  cannol 
of  course  remetuber — a  thing,  the  likeness  or  picture  or  sensatiou 
of  which  does  not  exist  in  our  pock  of  remembered  things — the 
only  way  in  which  our  inquiry  can  be  satislied — the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  derive  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  it,  is  by  beini; 
informed  what  it  is  like — by  having  it  drawn  on  paper,  and  tben 
by  being  told  that  it  is  like  that  drawing — or  by  being  reminded 
of  something  which  we  do  remember,  and  by  being  told  tlial 
it  is  like  that  remembered  thing.  Thus  if  a  man  ask  me: 
"  what  is  a  gazelle  ?"  his  question  is  sufficiently  satisfied  if  1 
tell  him  it  is  an  animal  resembling  a  deer.  But  after  all,  be 
cannot  thus  acquire  a  strictly  correct  idea  of  a  gazelle.  Ui( 
idea  of  a  gazelle  will  only  be  the  idea  of  a  deer  associated  with 
the  name  of  a  gazelle.  And  this  mode  of  acquiring  ideat  ii 
sufficiently  correct  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  but  not  for  the 
purposes  of  science  or  philosophy.  If  he  would  have  a  strictly 
correct  idea  of  a  gazelle,  nothing  in  the  world  can  give  him  thai 
but  the  sight  of  a  gazelle. 

If  the  thing  after  which  a  man  inquires  be  of  kin  to  nothing 
else  in  nature,  then  his  question  :  "  what  is  it  f"  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  causing  him  to  see  it,  hear  it,  feel  it,  taste  it,  or 
smell  it. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  use  the  word  is  in  such  qucstioni 
as :  "  who  is  that  ?"  "  what  is  that  t"  &c.  what  we  desire  to 
know  is  merely  the  particular  name  of  that  particular  thing  « 
person.  But  when  the  question  itself  names  the  thing,  then  v 
(if  it  have  any  meaning  at  all)  has  the  seuse  of  the  word  adiU. 
And  the  question,  "  what  is  sensatiou  ?"  is  an  elhptical  way  uf 
saying  "  after  what  manner,  or,  after  the  manner  of  what,  does 
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sensatioii  exist  ?"  which  is  clearly  equiyalent  to^  "  what  other 
thing  is  sensation  like  V'  And  to  this  question  I  reply :  "  it 
has  no  similitade  in  nature/'    Are  you  satisfied  ? 

B. 

No. 

A. 

What  is  it  then  which  you  desire  to  know  ?  Only  tell  me 
what  that  particular  information  is  which  you  want  me  to  give 
yoQj  and  I  will  do  so. 

B. 

Ton  embarrass  me^  I  confess.  But  still  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  have  a  meaning. 

A. 

But  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
reply  to  your  meanings  unless  you  make  me  know  what  that 
meanii^  is— and  it  is  that  for  which  I  wait. 

B. 

I  want  to  know  as  much  about  sensation  as  I  do  about  that 
Am,  and  to  understand  its  nature  as  well. 

A. 

That  is  to  say^  you  want  to  be  able  to  see  it  and  feel  it.  But 
to  require  me  to  make  you  see  a  sensation  is  absurd.  You 
might  as  well  desire  me  to  make  you  taste  the  moon^  or  smell 
the  national  anthem^  ''  God  save  the  Queen.''  The  fact  is  clear 
that  you  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  The  question  is  general^ 
and^  if  it  have  a  meaning  at  all^  it  means  everything  in  generaly 
but  nothing  in  particular.  But  before  it  can  be  answered 
satisfactorily  it  must  have  a  particular  meaning;  and  this 
particular  meaning  can  only  be  ascertained  by  fixing  the 
meaning  of  every  word  whereof  the  sentence  is  composed;  and 
then  you  will  find  no  more  di£Bculty  about  this  question  than 
about  any  other  question^  however  common.  As  it  stands  now^ 
it  consists  of  words  which  are  words  merely.  They  are  arranged^ 
indeed — ^but  the  arrangement  is  according  to  the  rules  oi 
grammar^  not  according  to  any  rule  of  nature.  It  has  no  more 
significance  than  if  I  were  to  ask  you :  '^what  is  the  sound  of  a 
loaf  of  bread?"  It  is  merely  a  definite  number  of  words 
arranged  according  to  grammar,  but  indicating,  that  is,  pointing 
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towards,  that  is,  directing  the  attention  to,  that  is,  a 
rtmetnber,  or,  as  we  aay,  to  see  with  my  mind's  eye,  no  partiadr 
thing  or  things  in  nature.  It  is  "  vox  et  pneterea  nihil."  ll 
consists  of  shadows  without  substance.  It  is  composed  of  woidi 
which  have  been  vacated  by  their  several  meanings,  and  wliid^ 
having  been  so  vacated,  are  no  longer  anything  more  than  x,  y,t 
Besides  all  this,  it  speaks  of  sensation  as  though  it  naetk 
name  of  a  unit  in  nature,  as  tree,  or  house,  or  horee ;  and  jtu 
seem  to  expect  that  it  is  something  which  can  he  recognised  b; 
more  senses  than  one,  as  most  visible  objects  can — hat  not  all| 
for  you  cannot  see  the  wind. 

I  will  reduce  the  words  of  the  question  to  a  definite  meuing 
— I  will  show  you  what  they  signify  in  nature.  Yon  may,  if 
yon  please,  tell  me  afterwards  that  this  is  not  the  mesniiif 
which  you  intended.  But  we  shall  have  gained  a  point.  Vt 
shall  then  know  (whatever  meaning  may  be  in  you)  what  tbit 
meaning  was  which  was  in  those  who  first  invented  the  wtit, 
and  which  is  still  inherent  in  the  words,  and  which  the  worfi 
will  communicate  to  those  who  understand  their  sigiuficatioii  ■ 
spite  of  iliemsehes.  For  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  whether  I 
word  shall  communicate  a  particular  meaning  or  not.  If  the 
word  be  understood,  it  wilt  do  so  in  spite  of  us.  And  if  it  be 
not  understood,  it  has  ceased  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a  word,  nd, 
properly  speaking,  is  no  longer  a  word.  And  thia  is  the  OM 
with  the  words  which  you  use  in  your  question. 

If  I  utter  the  word  spoon,  that  sound  causes  me  to  remembs 
a  spoon,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  But  the  words  of  your  quealM) 
(as  used  by  you)  cause  me  to  remember  nothing,  and  (ul 
believe)  are  the  signs  of  nothing  which  is  remembered  by  yoo. 

When  I  have  told  you  what  these  words  do  really  si^ii^tif 
you  deny  that  it  is  what  you  intended,  it  will  then  he  inctuDfaal ' 
on  you  to  make  me  know  what  it  was  which  you  did  intod. 
And  you  will  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  admitting  thit, 
until  you  can  do  this,  your  question  is  nothing  but  a  aecim  tt 
nnintelligiblc  words. 

You  know,  whenever  we  want  to  convert  a  noun  into  a  iM^ 
wc  do  so  in  a  moment,  merely  by  prefixing  the  little  word  Mlo 
it — thus  from  ship  we  make  to  ship,  as  "  lo  ship  gooda"— 


•  have  to  fire,  as  "  to  fire  a  houw,"  "  to  tire  a  gim" — from 
liouse  we  get  to  bouse,  (ginng  the  i  the  sound  of  z  as  though  it 
were  spelled  house)  as,  "  I  hope  to  be  able  to  hoase  all  my  com 
before  night" — from  finger  we  make  to  finger,  as,  "  1  desire 
jcm  not  to  finger  those  things."  The  Anglo-Saxons  converted 
their  nouns  into  verbs  by  adding  the  little  words  an,  itm,  gan, 
and  aometimes  on  to  the  end  of  them. 


All  that  is  very  clear,  uid  you  have  said  the  same  thing  two 
or  three  times  before. 


Yea — it  is  clear  to  the  learned — and  to  those  who  know  the 
fact  already  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  it  once.  But  if  you 
desire  to  make  a  thing  known  to  those  who  do  not  know  it 
already — to  say  it  a  hundred  times  is  often  not  sufficient  to 
make  them  remember  it.  Home  Tooke  said,  "that  is  not  a  word 
which  is  not  the  sign  of  a  thing."  He  also  said  that  he  had  no 
fnrther  concern  with  etymology  than  as  it  afi'orded  a  correct 
notion  [not  of  words)  but  of  things.  He  said,  too,  that  he 
arrived  at  his  system  of  language  by  d  priori  reasoning,  and  not 
by  the  study  of  languages;  but  that  he  aftenvards  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  language  to  see  whether  the  actual 
structure  of  actual  languages  would  bear  out  his  system — to  see 
whether  he  could  find,  in  the  structure  of  language,  that  which 
I  he  ought  to  find  there,  if  his  previous  conclusions  drawn  from 
i  A  priori  reasoning  were  true.  But  then  he  only  said  these 
UiiagB  once.  And  the  very  natural  consequence  has  been  that 
tbeoe  remarks  have  been  entirely  overlooked  or  forgotten,  and 
ti>e  very  end  and  object  of  his  work  wholly  misunderstood.  In 
spite  of  bis  one  declaration  that  he  was  but  slightly  concerned 
with  etymology,  one  of  his  greatest  admirers.  Lord  Brougham, 
call»  him  an  etymologist  and  grammarian. 

Had  he  repeated  these  important  remarks  in  every  third  page, 
it  would  have  been  far  otherwise. 

But  let  us  proceed.  This  little  word  to,  you  know,  being  the 
past  participle  of  a  northern  verb  signifying  to  act,  to  perform, 
to  do,  means  something,  anything,  done.  By  coupUng,  there- 
fore, the  word  to  with  a  noun — that  is,  the  name  of  a  thing — 
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wc  also  couple  with  that  noun  the  notion  of  something  ismt; 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  noun  snggesls  to 
the  mind  the  nature  of  the  action  intended.  Something  dmt  a 
a  general  term,  like  the  word  fact,  conveying  no  definit; 
information.  But  when  this  general  term  is  couplcj  with  tlie 
name  of  a  particular  thing,  the  general  term  instaatly  becoma 
particular ;  because  particular  things  are  associated  in  onr  niiods 
with  those  particular  actions  which  we  usually  see  performed  bj 
those  particular  things,  or  with  reference  to  those  particular 
things. 

Thus  the  name  of  a  thing  suggests  to  the  tnind  the  thing 
mereJy.  But  when  "  something  done"  is  added  to  the  name  of 
the  thing,  then  xVai  particular  something  which  we  ai«  accuBtoned 
to  see  done  by  that  particular  thing,  or  in  connexion  with  'A,  il 
instantly  brought  to  the  mind  also.  Thus  the  word  g*tn  signi&i 
a  g:un  tnerely.  But  the  verb  to  gun,  or  to  go  a-gurming,  eigniSc^ 
not  only  a  gun,  but  also  something  done  by  or  with  reference  to 
a  gun.  And  the  nature  of  that  something  which  is  dent,  ii 
clearly  defined  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of  in  conneiion 
with  it,  viz.  a  gun ;  for  while  the  word  to  suggests  to  the  rainJ 
merely  something  done,  the  word  gun  suggests  at  the  tame 
moment  that  particular  something  which  we  have  been  acoui- 
tomcd  to  see  performed  by  a  gun. 

To  go  a-gunning,  therefore,  signifies  to  go  a-gun-aetillg,  Ot 
acting  with  a  gun.  But  the  action  is  not  always  performed  if 
the  thing  mentioned,  but  often  only  with  reference  to  it.  Aud 
whether  the  action  be  performed  by  the  thing,  or  only  (m  w 
say)  upon  the  thing,  is  determined  merely  by  suggestion — tint 
is  to  say,  by  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see,  and  whatvt 
remember.  Thus  to  go  a-birding  does  not  signify  to  go  a-bi>d- 
acting,  that  is,  acting  with  or  by  a  bird,  but  only  with  reference 
to  a  bird.  The  bird  is  not  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
we  act,  but  it  is  the  object  which  determines  the  manner  of  onr 
actmg,  and  forms  the  end,  the  achievement  of  which  is  the  c«iie 
of  QMX  acting.  But  in  both  instances  the  speaker  is  perfectl; 
miderstood,  because  by  making  the  hearer  remember  the  thing* 
spoken  of,  he  cannot  help  also  remembering  the  particular  Hirt 
of  actions  which  are  associated  in  his  memory  with  those  t»to 


particular  things.  To  go  a-gnnning  doe*  not  auxmuxiij  implj 
the  shooting  of  birds-  A  uuta  majr  onlf  shoot  deer.  Nor  doa 
<o  go  s-hirding  necessarily  implj  the  taldng  of  birds  hj  mesas 
of  a  gun.  A  man  may  take  birds  by  neans  of  soarea.  Bat  to 
^  a-gaoniDg  does  necestaritjf  ngoify  to  do  what  meo  gcaenUj 
tto  with  a  gUD.  And  to  go  a-birding  does  neecaaarily  soggeat 
to  the  luind  those  actions  which  men  generally  porfora  wIkme 
object  is  the  taking  of  birds.  But  if  a  man  had  oercr  seen  nor 
fceard  of  birds  being  taken  by  any  other  means  than  by  killing 
them  with  a  gun,  then  to  Ait  mind  to  go  a-birding  wooM 
.neoessarily  ngnify  to  go  a-gunning.  BecaoEe  the  word  bird 
'(xmld  not  suggest  to  his  mind  actions  in  counexion  with  birds 
which  he  had  never  seen  performed  in  connexion  with  birds. 

The  word  bow  signifies  a  bow  merely.  But  to  bow  signifies 
'something  more"  then  a  bow  merely.  Be&ides  a  bow,  it 
Unifies  something  done  by,  or  to,  or  in  connexion  with,  or  after 
flie  maimer  of,  a  bow.  And  this  something  done,  is  that  rery 
^tometkmff  more"  which  Home  Tooke  declared  characterized 
Ake  noun  after  it  had  been  made  into  a  verb — and  which 
ipDQstituted  the  only  difference  between  a  nonn  and  a  verb.  The 
ttCHin,  said  be,  is  the  name  of  a  thing ;  and  a  verb  is  also  the 
Iwme  of  a  thing  j  but  then  it  is  also  the  name  of  "something 
nan."  The  explanation  of  this  "something  more"  he  refused 
to  make  at  that  time;  hot  deferred  to  some  iuturc  conTersation, 
ivitich,  howe?cr,  he  did  not  live  to  hold.  "  If  yon  finish  thus," 
wya  his  coUoquist,  "  you  will  leave  rae  much  unsatisfied.  What 
is  the  Terb?  ^^liat  is  that  peculiar  differential  circumstance 
vhich,  added  to  the  definition  of  a  noun,  constitutes  the  verb  ?" 
Vo  this  Home  Tooke  replies:  "I  am  not  in  the  humor  at 
present  to  discuss  with  you  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Harris's — 
'  whatever  a  thinff  may  l/e,  it  must  first  of  necessity  be,  before  it 
can  be  anjrthing  eUe" — with  which  precious  jargon  he  commences 
Ilia  account  of  the  verb.  No.  We  will  leave  off  here  for  the 
|iresejit." 

To  bow,  therefore,  signifies  to  do  with  ourselves  what  we  are 
iccostomed  to  see  done  with  hows,  viz.  to  bend  ourselves.  The 
irord  to,  merely  signifies  generally  something  done ;  while  the 
word  bow  reduces  that  general  something  to  a  particular  some- 
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thing — that  is,  tells  you  what  that  something  is — vii.  UlU 
which  is  done  with  rpgard  to  bows. 

To  dog  oqc'n  steps  is  to  do  that  which  a  dog  does  vheak 
pursacs  an  animal  of  chase.  To  sigDlfies  aometfaing  <iotuf—itf 
defines  that  something ;  and  suggests  to  the  mind  the  particalit 
sort  of  action  intended.  "  I  desire  you  to  dog  that  nun*! 
steps."  "  r  desire  you  lo,"  signifies  merely,  "  I  desire  arnnfr 
thing  done  by  you."  But  what  is  that  something  vihiA  JM 
are  desired  to  perform  ?  Then  follows  the  word  doff,  whiek 
instantly  answers  the  question,  by  suggesting  to  the  niiod  Alt 
particular  sort  of  actions  which  dogs  are  employed  to  ftrima 
with  regard  to  animals  of  chase.  The  word  rfop  fbUovi  H 
closely  upon  the  word  lo  that  the  hearer  has  not  time  Bctinll|r 
to  ask  this  question.  The  question  is  rendered  unneceasaiy  hj 
being  answered  before  it  is  coDceived.  But  if  the  speaker  icR 
to  break  off  at  the  word  to — if  he  were  merely  to  say,  "  I  daate 

you  lo" the  question  would  be  actually  asked  by  ibe  bnrcr 

— "  to  do  what  ?"  he  would  sny.  "  Wliat  is  it  you  desire  toe  to 
do  ?"  And  the  nature  of  this  question — his  use  of  the  word  Jo 
— proves  infallibly  that  he  perfectly  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  word  fo.  It  proves  beyond  question  that  he  knew  voo 
reqmred  something  to  be  done,  although  he  did  not  know  wh* 
that  particular  something  was,  until  you  mentioned  the  •orf 
^gi.  There  is  not  any  clown  who  would  not  know  that  ym 
desired  to  have  something  done  by  him,  were  you  to  say  to  him,. 
"  I  desire  you  to" — and  then  leave  off  speaking.  And,  thtT^ 
fore,  there  is  not  any  clown  who  does  not  perfectly  undecst»ni 
the  meaning  of  the  word  to ;  although,  if  you  should  adf  hin 
what  it  means,  he  certainly  would  not  be  able  to  tell  you,  BW 
this  is  only  fi-om  not  knowing  how  to  clothe  its  meaning  in 
words.  What  you  call  knowing  Ihe  meaning  of  the  word  TO,  (", 
tke  being  able  lo  clothe  that  meaning  in  other  wordt  which  is  U* 
clothed  in  the  word  to. 

But  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  word,  and  to  tell  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  are  two  exceedingly  different  things.  This  is  of  aoA 
immense  importance,  and  I  shall  so  shortly  have  occasion  U 
allude  to  it  more  particularly,  that  I  must  now  endeavoor  to 
impress  it  on  your  memory  by  repeating  it — to  knotv  the  bmB 
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ing  of  a  word,  and  to  tell  the  meaning  of  a  word  are  two  quite 
different  things — the  one  being  to  know  a  word,  and  the  other 
to  know  a  thing. 

"  I  desire  to  house  myself  from  the  storm/'  I  desire  some- 
thing done  with  myself  in  order  to  avoid  being  wetted.  What 
is  that  something  which  I  desire  to  have  done  with  myself.  Is 
it  to  be  clothed  in  a  great  coat?  No.  Is  it  to  have  an 
umbrella  expanded  over  me  ?  No.  What  then  is  that  particular 
something  which  I  desire  to  have  done  with  myself,  and,  in  this 
instance,  by  myself  ?  Then  comes  the  word  house,  and  answers 
the  question  at  once,  by  suggesting  to  the  mind  that  particular 
class  of  actions  which  men  perform  with  regard  to  a  house,  and 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  which,  houses  are  expressly 
built,  viz.  to  go  into  it,  and  to  dwell  in  it  for  a  season,  in  order 
to  be  sheltered  by  it. 

But  this  is  so  exceedingly  simple  and  plain  that  I  cannot 
suppose  it  necessary  to  dwell  l<»iger  upon  it.  To  me  it  seems 
astonishing  that  it  is  not  to  all  men  self-evident.  And  it  would 
be  no,  were  not  men  accustomed  to  attend  merely  to  the  sound 
lather  than  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  use.  But  they 
have  been  taught  to  consider  words  as  of  so  little  importance, 
that  they  never  think  about  them  at  all,  either  as  words  merely, 
or  as  the  signs  of  things.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  words,  quasi 
wordaj  and  words  merely,  are  of  no  more  consequence  than  the 
creaking  oi  a  door,  or  any  other  idle  noise.  And  so  a  bank-note, 
as  a  bank-note  merely,  is  of  no  more  use  or  value  than  a  lady's 
curl  paper.  But  bank-notes  considered  as  the  representatives 
of  gold  are  of  very  great  importance,  and  demand  to  have  great 
attention  paid  to  them,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  they  are 
boat  fide  representatives  of  gold — ^that  they  are  not  factitious-^ 
that  th^  are  sudi  as  can  be  converted  into  gold  whenever  the 
holder  of  them  diooses.  So  of  words — as  words  merely,  they  are 
unimportant.  But  as  the  representatives  of  things,  they  demand 
great  attention,  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  words  we 
use  and  hear  are  910/  words  merelg,  but  such  words  as  have  a 
bon&  fide  meaning,  and  can  be  converted  into  things  whenever  he 
for  whose  behoof  they  are  used — ^that  is,  the  bearer — chooses  to 
demand  it.      And  yet  those  very  persons  who  are  so  loud  in 
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decrying  all  attention  to  words,  are  the  very  persons  who  (nn- 
conaciously  and  because,  in  fact,  they  know  nothing  about  either 
them  or  their  use)  are  perpetually  talking  of  nothing  else  bui 
words;  and  in  all  their  inquiries  (as  1  shall  show  liirectlj)  do,  Id 
reality,  inquire  after  nothing  but  words. 

But  now  let  ua  return  to  the  word  be.  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  have  not  already  forgotten  what  I  have  just  told  you  about 
the  word  to  ? 

B. 

Quite  sure. 


Very  well.  The  word  be  then  is  an  old  northern  word,  sigri- 
fying  a  house,  or  habitation,  of  any  sort,  of  which  fact  yon  iobj 
readily  convince  yourself  by  consulting  Jamieson's  Henna 
Cythieus  {a  very  different  sort  of  Hermes,  I  trow,  from  tie 
Hermes  of  Mr.  Harris),  Dr.  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Lexicrai, 
&o.  The  word  be,  therefore,  signifying  a  house,  the  verb  to  it, 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  our  verb  to  house.  And  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  lo  house  ?  Observe,  I  do  not  say  to  house 
goods,  or  to  house  from  the  storm,  but  simply  to  house.  If,  u 
you  assured  me  just  now,  you  have  not  already  forgotten  what  I 
told  yon  is  the  force  of  the  word  to,  you  will  see  in  an  iustani 
what  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  verb  to  house.  It  means  to  do 
that  with  regard  to  a  house  which  those  things  do  which  poaaeM 
houses — that  is,  to  dwell  sometimes  in  a  house — to  go  in  and 
out  of  a  house — to  perform  the  actions  of  those  things  whicb 
possess  houses.  But  what  are  those  things  which  possess 
houses  T  Living  beings.  All  living  things  haie  honse*— 
dwelling-places.  The  fox  has  his  hole,  the  rabbit  its  bumwi 
the  hare  its  form,  the  eagle  her  eyrie,  the  smaller  birds  tkeif 
nests  and  trees,  the  lion  his  lair,  the  caterpillar  its  leaf,  tie 
whale  baa  the  whole  ocean,  the  eel  its  hole  in  the  nmd,  the 
very  earth-worm  its  tiny  burrow  in  the  soil,  the  snail  cairio 
his  house  upon  his  back. 

To  house,  therefore,  is  to  do  what  those  things  do  which  hiW 
houses.  But  as  living  things  only  have  houses,  to  house  is  lo 
do  what  living  things  do ;  that  is  to  say,  to  perform  the  actioM  of 
living  things — in  one  word,  to  live — to  have  life — to  move  in 
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and  oat  of  a  house  as  liring  things,  and  no  things,  but  living 
things,  do  or  can  do.  I  say  lo  be  is  uactly  equivalent  to  our 
*crb  to  tive.  It  meana  to  make  tue  of  a  house  and  to  perform 
Other  actions,  a/l^  ihe  manner  of  those  things  which  have  housea, 
yiz.  lining  things.  The  to  denolea  the  something  done,  aud  the 
be,  or  the  bouse,  defines  the  nature  of  that  something,  hy  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  those  particular  actions  which  arc  already 
associated  {in  the  memory)  with  the  sound  of  those  words. 

To  be,  therefore,  in  ita  purely  primitive  sense,  signiHes  to 
perform  the  actions  of  liring  things ;  and  in  strictness  of  pro- 
priety, those  things  only  which  ha^e  life  can  be  said  to  be.  But, 
by  universal  constat,  and  because  wc  have  other  words  which 
ve  now  ose  lu  this  exclusive  sense,  such  as  to  live,  its  meaning 
lias  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  also,  the  sense  of  the  word 
to  exist — which  is,  however,  widely  different — and  traces  of  this 
£ffereDce  are  still  preserved  uuconsciously  by  us  in  our  manner 
of  asing  these  words,  although  we  know  not  the  reason  of  the 
distinction  which  we  make.  Thus  we  never  apply  the  word 
being  to  a  stock  or  a  stone — but  only  to  living  things.  The 
nason  of  this  I  shall  now  show  you. 

The  verb  lo  exist  is  a  Latin  word  transplanted  into  our 
language,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  verb  lo  stand.  But  it  is  no 
more  an  English  word  than  an  African  black  would  become  an 
English  man  by  being  transplanted  into  an  English  hospital, 
and  there  having  both  his  legs  amputated.  It  is  equivalent  with 
onryerb  to  slaTid,  and  since  the  two  words  mean  the  same  thing, 
it  is  indiifercnt  which  we  use ;  but,  being  Englishmen,  let  us 
talk  English.  We  dont  want  this  word  exist — we  have  an 
equivalent  word  in  our  own  language — then  why  not  use  it  F 
Why  should  Englishmen  talk  Latin  ?  A^iy  should  they  speak 
to  each  other  in  a  foreign  language  which  they  do  not  undo-- 
ttand  ?  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  apeak  in  Latin — 
bat  there  is  an  excellent  reason  why  they  should  not,  viz. 
because,  not  understanding  the  language  in  which  they  speak, 
they  cannot,  of  course,  understand  each  other.  For  instance,  if 
thia  foreigner — this  exotic  word  t'j'isf — bad  never  been  introductd 
^-if  we  had  always  continued  to  use  our  own  equivalent  word 
ttand — we  should  never  have  quarrelled  about  those  mysterious 
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uoii-cntitiea  called  existences,  mbstancca,  &c.  And  I  think, 
e?en  now,  we  shall  ceaec  to  quarrel  il"  we  will  bnt  take  the 
trouble  to  remember  that  to  exist  is  a  Latin  verb  which  wo  SM 
instcBd  of  our  own  verb  to  ttand;  and  that  when  we  say,  "iw 
HO  and  so  exist  t"  we  are  talking  Latin ;  and  that,  when  or 
translate  what  we  say  into  Eughsh,  it  will  be,  "  does  so  and  » 
ttand?"  And  that  when  we  talk  about  existences,  substances 
&c.  we  are  merely  using  Latin  words  which,  being  Iranalilcd 
into  English,  signify  thirys  which  stand.  Our  forcfathen  *CR 
■atistied  to  nae  their  own  language,  and  therefore  altn^s  under- 
Btc>od  each  other.  Where  we  now  say  to  exist,  they  utaA  Mtnitt- 
And  they  also  said  standan  where  we  now  say  to  stand. 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  when  men  began  to  dispute  ud 
ask  questions — when  they  began  to  become  mctaphyNCum*— 
when  they  ceased  to  be  satisfied  with  the  five  instrumenta  for  ihi 
acquirement  of  knowledge  wherewith  God  had  provided  tbcffl— 
I  mean  the  five  senses — when  tliey  bcgau  to  try  to  talk  know- 
ledge into  themselves — they  soon  bucame  involved  in  nnniberics 
mysteries  and  contradietiuDS,  and  their  conversation  becailK 
unintelligible  to  their  hearers.  This  obliged  the  hearers  to 
inquire  after  their  meaning.  \u<L  the  sptMikers,  not  having  i 
clear  notion  of  the  use  and  purposes  of  speech,  and  of  the 
difieronco  between  words  and  things,  thought  they  had  satisfied 
the  hearer's  question,  and  given  him  a  meaning,  when  they  bad 
only  given  him  another  word.  jVnd  in  order  to  reconcile  tod 
contnidictiouB,  they  imagined  subtile  and  unreal  distiuctiona— 
imagining  they  had  found  a  distinction  in  things,  when  they  had 
only  found  a  diJierence  in  vrnrds — or  a  difii-rent  word.  TbtJ 
attempted  to  explain  things  by  wurdv,  which  is  absiudi; 
imposaibie.  Words  can  only  explain  words.  Nothing  cA 
explain  things  hut  one  or  more  of  the  animal  senses. 

And  the  hearers  were  silenced  by  this  mode  of  reaaooiiif. 
'f  bey  were  silenced,  because,  being  themselves  equally  ignonri 
of  the  tme  nature  and  use  of  words,  and  equally  nuablc  to  grre 
any  better  explanation,  they  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply.  Bwl 
though  silenced,  they  were  not  satisfied.  And  they  were  twl 
satisfied  because  they  still  felt  that  they  wanted  gomething  ma*, 
although  they  did  not  know  what  that  something  was  whitk 
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tliejr  £d  want.  And  whenever  any  one  ventured  to  say  that  he 
wanted  somedung  more,  or  that  he  was  not  satisfied,  then  the 
other  triumphantly  desired  him  to  say  what  it  was  which  he 
wanted  more.  But  the  other  could  not  tell  him,  and  therefore 
was  once  more  silenced.  But  he  still  felt  that  he  was  not 
satisfied.  And  thus  an  angry  and  bitter  feeling  was  engendered 
between  the  disputants.  And  the  people,  the  lookers  on,  seeing 
that  all  these  angry  bickerings  and  bitter  disputations  ended  in 
nothing  but  words  whose  meaning  none  could  explain,  got  tired 
q{  such  unsatisfactory  discussion.  And  so  metaphysics  and 
metaphysicians  fell  into  disrepute  and  entire  neglect.  And  such 
metaphysics  and  meh  metaphysicians  deserved  nothing  better. 

I  have  said  men  fancied  (and  they  still  fancy  so)  that  they 
had  found  the  meaning  of  a  word,  when  they  had  only  found 
another  word  meaning  the  same  thing.  Thus  if  you  aaked  a 
man  what  he  meant  when  he  declared  such  and  such  a  thing  to 
be,  he  would  tell  you  that  to  be  meant  to  exist ;  and  having  thus 
given  you  another  word  in  exchange  for  the.  word  be,  he  would 
fimcy  that  he  had  satisfied  your  question.  But  to  be  and  to 
exist  {as  ordinarily  used)  mean  the  same  thing.  What  infor- 
mation, therefore^  would  you  gain  by  having  one  word  thus 
substituted  for  another  ?  You  would  have  asked  for  the  meaning 
of  a  word^  and  would  only  have  gained  another  word — all  he 
would  have  done  would  have  been  to  exchange  a  word  for  a 
word,  whereas  you  wanted  him  to  exchange  a  word  for  the 
meaning  of  a  word.  This  accounts  for  the  introduction  into 
language  of  so  many  foreign  words.  For  since  words  have  to 
do  the  duty — ^the  double  duty— -of  both  words  and  meanings,  it 
became  necessary  that  there  should  be  several  words  to  signify 
one  thing,  in  order  that  when  a  man  was  asked  the  meaning  of 
a  word,  he  might  have  another  word  meaning  the  same  thing 
ready  to  give  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  he  used  first.  But 
his  own  language  would,  in  most,  if  not  in  all  instances,  supply 
him  with  only  one  word  for  one  thing.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  for  him  to  go  to  other  languages.  And  when  he  had 
fiMind  in  another  language  a  word  equivalent  with  his  own,  he 
gave  to  all  inquirers  that  word  as  the  meaning  of  his  own  word^ 
and  expected  them  to  be  satisfied.    And  when  he  was  desired 
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to  define  what  he  meant  by  any  one  word,  instead  of  deHmog 
w/iat  he  meant  by  the  vord,  he  only  de&aed  the  word  itaclf.  He 
de&ied  the  sign  intitcad  nf  defining  the  thing  signified.  He 
defiued  one  word  by  another  word,  or  by  many  other  word*. 
But  thiiu/t  cannot  be  defined  by  words.  They  can  ooly  be 
defined  by  the  art  of  the  painter. 

Our  word  to  stand,  then,  is  exactly  eqnivaleiit  to  the  Ai)gt» 
SaxoD  word  sttnui-an,  and  to  the  Latin  word  erist.  But  slant 
signifies  a  rock,  and  to  stand  (in  the  ordinary  and  limited  ax  d 
the  word)  Biguifies  to  hold  one's  sell'  erect  as  the  rock  doc*. 
But  this  is  only  its  particular  meaning.  But  to  stand,  irhtn 
used  as  we  now  use  the  word  to  exist,  and  as  our  forefalhen 
actually  did  use  the  word  stand,  has  a  general  sense,  althougli  B 
still  signifies  to  do  what  the  rock  does — viz.  to  ocrupjr  romn  in 
the  universe  a/ler  the  manner  of  a  rock,  and  al]  such  thingi » 
general  which,  hke  the  rock,  are  destitute  of  life,  and  not  aflur 
the  maimer  of  the  things  which  have  houses,  viz.  living  thingi. 
The  word  to,  as  usual,  signifies  something  done,  wliile  the  vmi 
stand  (or  exist)  signifying  a  rock,  suggests  to  the  mind  vbtf 
that  particular  something  is,  viz.  to  occupy  room,  or  a  place,  or 
space,  in  the  universe,  and  nothing  more. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  that  the  verb  to  be  signifies,  to  occupy  > 
place  in  the  universe  after  the  manner  of  things  which  ha»t 
houses.  While  to  exist,  or  to  stand,  signifies  to  occupy  a  pUa 
in  the  universe  after  the  manner  of  a  rock,  or  aoy  otte 
unorganized  mass  of  uiattcr. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  had  another  word  also  signifying  lo  it. 
It  was  vmn-ian — and  this  word  also  signifies  bouse — for  it  » 
made  out  of  the  word  wun-enes,  which  means  a  boose,  i 
dwelling-place,  a  habitation.  Our  Eugliah  word  to  utm — tltf 
is,  to  dwell — is  the  same  word. 

iVic-ian  is  anuther  word  equivalent  with  be;  and  is  also  mtik 
out  of  a  noun  signifying  a  house.  Wic  is  a  house,  and  tdf-io 
(according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  manner  of  making  verbs}  « 
to-wic  (according  to  oui-  manner  of  doing  it)  means  to  do  « 
those  things  do  which  have  habitations — that  is,  to  dwell,  lo  iw, 
to  inhabit — to  occupy  a  place  after  the  manner  of  those  liuip 
which  have  wtcs — that  is,  houses. 


J 


It  seems  to  me  that  any  word  which  necessarily  suggests  to 
the  mind  actions  which  can  only  be  jierforoied  by  liviag  beings 
would  do  OS  well  as  the  word  house. 


Exactly.  And  accordingly  the  Latin  word  signifying  to  be, 
Tu.  the  word  esse,  does,  in  fact,  aigniiy  to  eat — and  its  force  is 
to  occupy  a  place  in  the  universe  ii/ter  the  manner  of  those 
things  which  eat,  viz.  bving  things. 

And  ao  also  any  word  which  necessarily  suggests  to  the  mind 
^le  one  sole  act  or  fact  of  occupying  place  merely,  without  the 
mbility  to  perform  any  living  action  of  any  kind,  will  do  just  as 
well  as  the  Latin  word  exist,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  slandan.  For 
the  object  of  having  two  words  at  all — viz.  stondan  and  beon — 
that  is,  to  occupy  space  after  the  manner  of  rocks,  and  to  do  the 
same  thing  after  the  manner  of  things  which  have  bouses — I 
>sy,  the  object  merely  is  to  distinguish  between  things  which 
liTC,  and  things  without  life.  Any  other  word,  therefore,  such 
as  pebble  or  stock,  made  into  a  verb  by  prefixing  to,  would  do 
just  aa  well  as  to  exist,  or  to  stand.  To  pebble,  or  to  atone,  or 
to  rock- stock- an d-stone,  would  signify  exactly  what  is  signified 
by  the  verb  to  stand,  when  used  in  its  general,  and  not  iu  its 
particular  sense.  To  rock-stock-and-stonc  would  mean  to  occupy 
place  after  the  manner  of  rocks,  stocks,  and  stones,  and  not  after 
the  manner  of  things  which  have  houses. 

When  matter,  therefore,  ceases  beon,  to  be,  it  then  begins 
ttandan,  to  be.  And  when  it  ceases  ttandan,  to  be,  it  then 
begins  beon,  to  be.  That  is  to  say,  when  matter  ceases  beon,  to 
occupy  space  after  the  manner  of  hving  things,  it  then  begins 
wtandait,  to  occupy  space  after  the  manner  of  stocks  and  stones. 
And  when  the  elements  into  which  it  was  resolved  when  it 
ceased  bean,  to  be,  and  began  ttandan,  to  be,  shall  have  been 
reoi^uized,  and  shall  have  been  again  made  to  form  a  part  of 
living  animals,  then  it  begins,  onee  more,  beon,  to  be. 

"We  will  now  proceed ;  and  whenever  we  should  otherwise 
kave  used  any  part  of  the  verb  to  be,  we  will  use  the  verb  to 
kottU.  And  when  we  should  otherwise  have  used  the  verb  lo 
txtMl,  we  will  now  use  the  verb  to  stand — always  remembering 
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that  we  use  it,  uot  as  we  now  most  commonly  do,  in  iu 
particular  senae,  having  a  particular  reference  to  that  partiader 
portion  of  unorganized  matter  which  we  call  a  rock — and 
eigDifying  an  erect  poaittou  of  the  body  like  the  uplifted  and 
erect  position  of  a  rock — but,  aa  our  forefatlicra  used  it,  in  iti 
general  eense,  and  hai-ing  a  general  reference  to  all  sorts  of 
things  not  having  life.  We  will  not  use  it  to  denote  lla 
occupation  of  space  after  the  particular  manner  of  a  ndt 
merely,  but  after  the  mauner  of  rocks,  stocks,  and  stonea,  oA 
all  such  lifeless  things.  And  you  will  find  that  these  two  vabf 
to  itand  and  to  house,  nsed  in  exactly  the  sense  to  which  I  hsn 
here  referred,  are  capable,  ui  every  possible  instance,  of  sapplying 
the  places  of  the  verbs  to  exist  and  to  be.  You  will  lind  tlut  I 
can  ask  the  same  questions  and  state  the  same  propositions,  bf 
means  of  a  rock  and  a  house  which  you  can  by  means  of  tin 
words  exists  and  is.  And  in  doing  this,  you  will  soon  disoonr 
what  it  is  which  has  so  mystiticd  mankind  in  all  their  tntte- 
physical  discussions. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  meanings  I  have  here  asserUd 
to  belong  to  the  words  stand  and  be  ore  arbitrarily  attached  to 
them  by  me.     The  meaning  of  these  words,  and  the  meaning  s( 
all  words,  do  not  depend  upon  my  will,  nor  upon  the  will  of  mji 
man — tbcy  are  inherent  in  the  words — that  is,  they  stick  to  tk 
words — that  is,  the  meaning  is  associated  in  the  mind  with  llie 
word — and  words  will  mean  what  they  mean  in  f^ile  of  ua — rt 
cannot  help  ourselves — for  the  meanings  of  norda  depend  Dptfl 
the  experience  of  our  senses.      When  men  discover  a  thio^  tot 
the  first  time  they  give  it  a  name,  and  thenceforward  diat  dum 
and  that  thing  become  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  men- 
linked — joined — the  name  and  the  thiug  cohere — stick  togtthr 
— and  whenever  those  men  hear  that  name   pronounced,  ft 
meajiijig,  that  is  to  say,  the  thing  which  it  names — the  thing  M 
which  it  points — ^to  which  it  refers — will  eome  into  the  mnid- 
mll  be  remembered — whether  those  men  like  it  or  not. 

If  I  utter  the  words  live  Jish  in  your  bearing,  aud  so  »" 
excite  your  attention,  there  will  come  into  your  mind,  in  Rpitt* 
you,  that  thing  which  is  associated  iu  your  mind  with  W    i^ 
name,  and  also  those  circumstances  with  nhicfa  it 


( 
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1^  and  you  will  be  oompdled  to  remember,  not  only  a  fiah 
limply,  but  a  fish  straggling  on  the  bank  or  in  the  net,  or 
iwimming  in  the  water.  And  if  I  utter  the  word  mvim,  you 
tsannot  help  remembering  something  which  you  have  seen 
modng  in  or  upon  the  water.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  option  what 
the  word  swim  shall  cause  you  to  remonber.  It  will  mean 
what  it  does  mean — it  will  cause  you  to  remember  what  it  does 
eause  you  to  remember — ^because  the  memory  has  already  caused 
the  word  and  its  meaning  to  become  associated — ^hnked  together 
— and  you  cannot  have  the  one  without  the  other. 

But  if,  from  lapse  ot  time,  or  otherwise,  that  association 
should  be  destroyed — should  its  links  be  broken — should  the 
cohesion  between  the  word  and  thing  be  sundered,  so  that 
when  the  word  is  pronounced  it  has  no  meaning  sticking  to  it, 
and  causes  nothing  to  be  remembered-— or  if  it  be  associated  in 
one  man's  mind  with  one  thing,  and  in  another  man's  mind  with 
another  thing — so  that  when  the  word  is  pronounced  it  causes 
one  man  to  remember  one  object,  and  another  man  another 
object — then,  I  say,  it  is  perfectly  self-manifest  that  that  word 
has  lost  its  power  of  fulfilling  the  office  of  words,  and  is,  in  fact, 
no  longer  anything  but  an  insignificant  sound,  and  a  bone  of 
oontention  among  insignificant  disputants — ^that  is,  disputants 
sbout  words. 

B. 

But  it  is  perfectly  certain  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
thousand  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  be,  and  yet  all 
men  use  it,  and,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  imderstand  one 
another  perfectly. 

A. 

Every  man  knows  what  he  himself  means  when  he  speaks — 
but  the  difficulty  lies  here — he  does  not  know  how  to  tell  what 
he  means — because  the  association  between  the  meaning  which 
is  m  Mm,  and  the  words  which  were  invented  to  express  that 
meaning,  has  been,  by  time,  destroyed  and  lost.  Thus  when 
you  ask  me,  '^  what  is  sensation  V^  there  is  a  meaning  in  you — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  in  you  a  want  which  you  mean,  that  is, 
which  you  desire,  to  have  satisfied.  And  you  try  to  clothe  this 
want  which  is  in  you — ^you  try  to  express  your  meaning — ^in 


words.  Bat  the  words  which  you  nae  are  not  asaociated  in 
men's  minds  with  any  particular  meaning  of  any  kind— eitber 
in  your  mind  or  the  mind  of  your  heai-ers — how  then  can  tblf 
render  common  to  you  and  to  others  who  hear  you,  the  meaning 
which  ia  in  you.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  words  must  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  both  hearer  and  speaker  with  one  aod  ihe 
same  meaning.  Thus  it  happens  that,  eren  in  coainion  con- 
versation, we  do,  by  our  questions,  ask  for  one  species  of 
knowledge,  while,  in  fact,  we  desire  quite  another.  It  is  tiii* 
asking  for  one  thing,  while  what  we  really  want  ia  quite  another, 
which  has  so  puzzled  metaphysical  reasoners.  But  I  despair,(if  j 
making  this  clear  to  you  otherwise  than  by  illustrations.  I 

B.  I 

I  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  mode  of  making  you  understand 
what  sort  of  knowledge  I  desire  with  respect  to  sensation,  when 
I  say ;  "  what  is  sensation  ?" 

A. 

Say  on. 


The  other  day  I  picked  off  the  floor  a  very  small  scrap  at 
printed  paper,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  torn  from  the  W 
of  some  novel.  The  only  words  which  were  left  upon  it  were 
these  :  "having  laid  aside  bis  yataghan,  he  then  proceeded  to" 

now  I  want  to  know  what  a  yataghan  is.    It  mtist  be  som^ 

thing  material  because  its  possessor  is  said  to  have  "hidit 
aside."  But  I  have  looked  into  two  or  three  dictionariei  in 
vain.  Now  whatever  my  meaning  may  be,  and  whether  I  knot 
what  it  is  myself  or  not,  when  I  say,  "what  is  sensation?"  I 
desire  the  same  information  with  regard  to  sensation,  as  I  tin 
with  regard  to  a  yataghan,  when  I  ask,  "  nhat  is  a  yataghan?" 
A. 

I  will  prove,  to  your  own  entire  satisfaction,  that  you  desis 
no  such  thing-   You  say,  you  desire  to  know  what  is  a  yata, 
to  which  I  reply  that  it  is  a  kind  of  xipkos.     Is  your  I 
satisfied  f 


No — because  1 
xiphoa  ? 


do  not  know  what  a  i 
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A. 

I  pray  you  to  mark  your  own  words  :  "  because,'^  say  you,  ''  I 
do  not  know  what  a  xiphos  is/'  Now,  then,  I  tell  you  that  a 
ziphos  is  a  kind  of  ensis.     Is  your  desire  yet  satisfied  ? 

B. 

No— -because  I  do  not  know  what  an  ensis  is.  What  is  an 
ensis? 

A. 

An  ensis,  like  a  xiphos,  is  a  kind  of  yataghan.  Are  you  yet 
satisfied? 

B. 

Of  course  not. 

A. 

Now  then  I  will  satisfy  you.  A  yataghan  is  a  kind  of 
9word.     Now  are  you  satisfied  ? 

B. 

Perfectly.     I  now  know  what  a  yataghan  is. 

A. 

No,  you  don't.  You  only  know  what  a  yataghan  is  like — 
namely,  an  English  sword.  I  say  you  do  not  know  what  a 
yataghan  is.  For,  if  a  xiphos  (a  Greek  sword)  and  an  ensis  (a 
Soman  sword)  and  a  yataghan  (a  Turkish  sword)  together  with 
Dutch  swords,  English  swords,  cavalry  swords,  and  dress  swords, 
were  all  piled  together  on  that  table,  you  could  not  pick  out  the 
yataghan,  and  say,  ''this  is  the  yataghan.'' 

Now,  in  answering  your  question,  what  did  I  do  ?  I  only 
rang  the  changes  upon  several  words,  until,  at  last,  I  hit  upon 
one  which  was  associated  in  your  mind  with  a  meaning,  that  is, 
a  thing,  which  is — ^not  a  yataghan — but  something  like  unto  a 
yataghan.  And  as  soon  as  I  had  hit  upon  this  word,  you  were 
perfectly  satisfied.  Your  inquiry  was  after  a  word — ^not  after 
the  meaning  of  a  word.  All  you  wanted  was  the  name  of  some- 
thing which  you  could  remember,  and  which  thing  should  be 
like  that  other  thing  which  is  denoted  by  the  word  yataghan. 
Your  inquiry  was  after  the  name  of  a  likeness — ^name  of  some- 
thing similar  to  a  yataghan.  You  wanted  a  word,  and  I  gave 
you  a  word,  and  you  were  satisfied.  You  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  words  which  I  gave  you  first.     And  why  ?    You  have 


yourself  answered  the  question  :  "because  I  do  not  Icnovr  what 
a  xipboB  or  an  cnsis  is,"  said  you.  No — because  tbase  wiinlt 
were  not  associated  in  your  mind  with  any  remembered  thitig. 
But  aa  soon  as  1  mentioned  the  word  sword,  wbiob  is  associatul 
in  your  memory  with  something  which  you  have  seen,  and  tiild 
jOu  that  a  yataghan  is  a  kind  of  sword — that  is,  of  kin  to  t 
sword — that  is,  like  a  sword — then  you  were  satisfied.  Ami 
this,  I  say,  proves  beyond  question,  that  what  you  wanted  was  i 
word  wbicb  should  be  the  name  of  something  wliidi  you  hat 
known  and  remembered,  and  which  remembered  thing  sHooU 
also  be  of  kin  to — that  is,  like — the  unknown  thin^  after  whid 
yon  were  asking.  And  this  is  always  what  we  mean  in  all  our 
ordinary  questions.  What  is  a  gazelle  ?  it  is  a  kind  of  deer. 
What  is  a  stool  ?  it  is  a  kind  of  chair  without  a  back.  What  i> 
an  omnibus  ?  it  is  a  kind  of  coach,  &c.  &c.  That  is,  a  tJiiii; 
like  a  deer — a  thing  like  a  chair — a  thing  like  a  coach.  AnJ 
this  too  is  what  your  slovenly  talkers  and  questioners  meu 
when  they  ask  you  what  is  the  meaning  of  ii  word.  They  ii 
not  want  a  meaning — all  they  want  is  anoHier  word — mwlia 
word  which  shall  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  some  timfi 
wbicb  thinff  is  like  the  Ihtiti/  spoken  of. 

And  this  is  all  the  answer  which  language  can  give — this  it 
all  the  answer  which  can  be  given  in  words  to  any  quetOM 
Words  can  only  tell  words.  They  cannot  tell  meanings.  Wofh 
cannot  tell  things. 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  yataghan.    Si 
when  I  have  told  you  that  yataghan  is  a  Turkish  iostri 
war,  like  that  which  we  denominate  a  sword,  you  reply 
that  you  did  not  want  to  know  what  a  yataghan  is  like, 
a  yataghan  is.     This  is  but  reiterating  the  same  questicffl. 
the    words,    "what   is   a  yataghan?"    will    mean    "whit 
yataghan  hke,"  in  spite  of  you — that  is,  if  tbcy  mean  anj 
at  all.     The  meaning  which  is  in  you — the  desire  whidi 
want  to  have  satisfied,  it  is  true,  is  now  different.     But  yoBI 
endeavouring  to  express  this  altered  want  by  the  t 
words,  only  laying  a  little  more  stress  on  the  won!  u.     Xi 
now  wanting  one  thing,  and  asking  fur  another.     At  fin^i 
only  wanted  your  hank-note  of  a  foreign  country  to  be  cool 
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into  a  bank-note  of  your  own  country.  But^  now,  what  you 
desire  is,  to  have  it  converted  into  gold.  That  is,  yon  desire 
things  to  be  substituted  for  words.  You  are  now  no  longer 
inquiring  after  words — after  the  names  of  similar  things,  but 
after  the  thing  itself.  Ton  do  not  now  want  words,  but  the 
meanings  of  words.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  words  cannot 
give  you  what  you  want.  And  it  is  the  not  understanding 
when  we  want  words  and  when  we  want  things,  which  has 
largely  contributed  to  those  endless  dilutes  about  nmtter^  sen- 
sation, mind,  time,  death,  right,  being,  essence,  substance, 
entity,  &c.  &c.  When  a  man  said^  ^'what  is  matter?^'  his 
hearer  supposed  he  meant  the  same  thing  as  though  he  had 
aaid,  ''wliat  is  an  omnibus  ?''  that  is,  the  name  of  some  other 
thing  like  matter ;  and  he  tried  to  answer  him  accordingly — 
that  is,  by  giving  him  names — other  words  meaning  the  same 
or  a  similar  thing.  And  it  is  no  wonder  he  could  not  satisfy 
either  himself  or  the  questioner,  or  the  world;  for  matter  has 
no  similitude — no  likeness — and  therefore  it  was  impossible  to 
teU  him  the  name  of  aiiything  like  it.  But  the  question  does 
not  mean,  in  this  instance,  as  he  does  when  he  says,  ''  what  is 
an  omnibus  V^ — he  does  not  now  mean,  "  what  is  matter  like  V 
But  he  wants  to  know — ^not  what  matter  »,  but — ^matter  itself. 
He  wants  now  to  know  things — not  to  know  the  names  of  things. 
He  now  wants  to  know  what  no  words  can  make  him  know. 
For,  as  I  have  said  before,  words  can  only  make  us  know  words 
-—they  cannot  make  us  know  things.  The  questioner  wants  an 
egg,  and  he  who  pretends  to  answer  him,  only  offers  him  a  stone. 
No  wonder  he  is  dissatisfied.  But  yet  the  one  offers  what  he 
■opposes  the  other  asks  for — and  the  other  not  knowing  where 
die  error  lies — and  not  knowing  how  to  frame  his  question  so  as 
to  make  the  other  understand  what  it  is  he  really  does  want — it 
m  surely  no  wonder  that  both  should  be  mystified.  And  neither 
of  them  having  the  slightest  idea  that  the  whole  mystery  is 
merely  a  kind  of  verbal  legerdemain — a  trick  of  words — ^a  verbal 
punle-— easily  enough  understood  when  explained— -it  is  no 
longer  any  wonder  that  they  should  both  suppose  that  mystery 
to  be  a  mystery  of  nature,  which  is,  in  &ct,  only  a  mystery  of 
words* 


I  My  you  do  DOt  want  to  knew  whtt  a 
I  Sitf  bat  lAat  a  yutagbaa  u. 


nco  epcB  that  dn<rer,  uid  yon  will  know  it — ^beaauae  too 
«9  ne  it.  And  I  trust  also  yon  will  heaceforth  know  the 
dftnncc  bctwecB  knowiiig  m  word,  and  knowing  a  thing — and 
ttrwiae  yon  will  beneefortli  ondcntand  when  you  arc  inquiring 
after  a  thiiw,  and  when  after  the  naine  of  a  thing.  Wlien  jm 
ba^T  aMD  tbat  yataghan,  ymt  will  then  not  only  know  the  iuum 
yataxbaa,  and  tbc  name  ol  a  thing  resemhling  a  yataghan,  vLi., 
■  tword,  btu  alao  the  timg  yataghan — not  only  the  word,  bul 
the  aMiBuiiy  of  the  word. 

If  1  aiT  to  TOO,  "what  is  a  teaspoon  V  you  would  reply,  "it 
■•  Ma(  little  lilm  instrument  wherewith  wc  stir  our  tea."  But 
Id  tbia  I  dMJoId  answer :  "  I  did  not  ask  you  what  are  the  jwr- 
^MM  of  ■  tea^tooD,  bat  what  is  a  teaspoon  ?"  When  yon  aiy  ■ 
k  **  liiile  gilrcr  instrument,"  you  are  only  cailing  « 
n  by  another  name.  But  I  do  not  want  a  nanit,  but  tlie 
f  of  a  name.  I  therefore  repeat,  "  what  is  a  teaspoon  V 
Bong  tbw  pntbcd,  all  yon  can  say  is,  that  "  a  teaspoon  is  tM 
wbicb  wc  caU  a  tnapoon."  Bat  to  this  I  reply  :  "  I  knew  tbst 
bdocc**  The  teupoon  was  first  represented  by  the  word  tcs- 
ipOOD— then  it  waa  Rpresvoted  by  the  words  "  silver  iustrument" 
— and  now  it  is  rcpmented  by  the  word  that.  But  all  these 
diffcTCDt  oamcs  are  only  so  many  little  napkins  in  which  whit  I 
want  to  know  is  wrapped  up.  I  do  not  want  the  napkin— I 
want  that  which  is  concealed  m  the  napkin.  Vou  say,  "  a  U»- 
spoon  is  thtif' — but  wbat  is  (hat  ?  That  is  only  a  word.  But 
wbal  does  that  word  represent?  To  wbat  does  it  point  ?  To 
what  doee  the  word  that  reier  ?  For  whatever  it  is,  that  is  wlut 
I  want  to  know. 


The  word  that  refers  to  tka^.     And  means  that  tha^. 

A. 
Iliing  I     But  thing  is  only  another  word  I  another  u 
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But  to  what  does  tlus  word  thing  refer  f    What  does  this  new 
napkin  contain  ?    For  that  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

B. 

The  word  thing  refers  to  teaspoon — ^that  thing  (whatever  it 
is)  which  we  call  a  teaspoon. 

^  A. 

To  be  sure  it  does !  And  the  thing  teaspoon^  and  not  any 
word  or  name,  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Do  you  not  perceive 
that  what  I  crave  to  know,  in  this  instance,  is,  not  the  name  of  a 
teaspoon,  nor  the  name  of  anything  which  is  of  kin  to,  or  like  a 
teaspoon,  but  a  teaspoon  itself- — ^that  is,  the  thing  called  teaspoon 
— not  the  calling — ^but  the  thing  called  !  You  cannot,  there- 
fixre^  teiU  me  what  a  teaspoon  is — ^you  can  only  show  me.  For 
yon  cannot  tell  me  a  thing.  You  can  only  tell  me  the  name  of  a 
thing — which,  in  this  instance,  is  not  what  I  want  to  know. 

I  shall  now  show  you  how  much  mystery  and  confusion  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  words  is  and  exists  having  lost  their  signi- 
fieation — ^from  their  being  no  longer  associated  in  our  minds 
with  things.  And  that  had  their  meaning  been  preserved — ^had 
the  cohesion  between  themselves  and  the  things  which  they 
represent  not  been  broken — much  of  this  confiision  would  have 
been  avoided.  And  further  I  shall  show  you  that  by  re-associ- 
ating in  our  minds  these  and  other  words  with  the  things  which 
tbey  indicate,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  imraveUing 
aD  the  mystery  of  metaphysics ;  and  shall  be  as  able  to  answer 
all  metaphysical  questions  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  we  can  any 
odier  ordinary  question  whatsoever.  And  this  is  what  Home 
Tooke  promised  to  do.  ''  If  we  shall  have  a  tolerably  lengthened 
twilight/'  said  he,  "  we  may  still  perhaps  find  time  enough  for 
a  fiorther  conversation  on  the  subject :  and  finally  (if  the  times 
will  bear  it)  to  apply  this  system  of  langoage  to  all  the  different 
systems  of  metaphysical  (that  is,  verbal)  imposture.^' 

To  stand,  you  remember,  signifies  to  do  what  stocks,  rocks, 
and  stones  do — ^that  is,  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  universe 
merely — that  is,  not  after  the  manner  of  living  things  which 
move  hither  and  thither — ^but,  at  rest,  after  the  manner  of  stocks 
and  stones. 

You  will  also  recollect  that  whenever  we  use  the  word  stand 


we  alwsya  preface  the  question  by  the  word  how,  and  not  by  tte 
word  what.  Thus  we  say,  "  how  do  yon  ttand  affected  by  the 
late  great  bunkruptcy T"  "But  how  does  the  case  roll; 
stand  ?"     "  How  stands  the  question  ?" 

Now  if  we  had  never  ceased  to  use  the  word  stand— tst  if, 
when  we  substituted  the  word  exist  in  its  place,  wtf  had  ttdl 
remembered  that  both  words  mean  the  same  thing,  tis,,  to 
occupy  space  after  the  manner  of  atones — in  that  csseweihonU 
still  have  prefaced  our  questions  by  the  word  hour.  And  instnd 
of  saying,  "what  is  a  yataghan?"  and  meaning,  "bynhil 
other  name  is  it  called?" — or,  "what  is  the  name ef  some  other 
thing  known  to  mc  and  resembling  a  yataghan  ?" — we  shooU 
have  still  said,  "  hovr  stands  a  yataghan  ?"  and  the  word  tarn 
being  constantly  used  by  all  men  in  relation  to  manner,  and  tb 
word  stand  being  associated  in  the  minds  of  all  men  with  the 
idea  of  a  rock,  all  men  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  theqoestim 
really  would  mean :  "  after  the  manner  of  what  rock,  or  stod[,a 
stone,  or  other  inoi^anic  substance,  does  a  yataghao  do  «bt 
the  rock  does — that  is,  occupy  space  ?"  And  the  qaeadoaa 
himself  clearly  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  ud 
would  never  think  of  asking  this  question  with  reference  to  n- 
sation.  Nor  with  reference  to  matter;  for  since  matter  iii 
general  term,  signitying  all  the  stocks  and  stones,  and  inoi^iw 
as  well  as  organic  substances  in  the  world,  it  is  self-evident  thM 
to  ask  this  question  with  reference  to  matter  would  be  absoii 
Agnin,  to  say :  "  what  stands  mind  ?"  assumes,  not  only  th* 
mind  does  stand  in  the  imivcrse  after  the  manner  of  a  rock,  bu 
also  that  there  are  other  thiugs  standing  in  the  univcrM  *>tk 
which  mind  can  be  compared.  But  as  no  man  suppose  llu%  * 
no  man  would  ever  ask  this  question  with  regard  to  tnind.  8% 
when  men  ask,  "  what  is  mind  V  they  also  assume  that  isai 
is.  And  men  do  not  see  the  impropriety  of  this  assumptia. 
because  the  word  is  is  associated  in  their  minds  with  no  meaui^ 
and  therefore  may  be  imderstood  by  the  hearer  to  mean  snythiig 
or  nothing,  just  as  he  pleases.  If  he  imderstand  it  in  tbc 
<rf  the  verb  to  name,  he  will  endeavour  to  answer  the  qneitiot  If 
ringing  the  changes  on  all  the  various  names  by  which 
expressed,  which  process  he  will  and  can  only  conclude  by  i^ 
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after  all :  "  miDil  is  Ikal  which  we  call  mind."  But  all  this 
trouble  would  have  been  spared  him  if  the  word  stand  had  been 
used  iDBtead  of  the  word  is:  and  he  would  have  answered  at 
once,  "  mind  doea  not  stand  at  all — nor  occupy  space  at  all." 
If  a  man  say,  "  what  is  a  yataghan  ?"  his  question  is  fully 
answered;  if  I  reply,  "it  is  a  eword."  Because  the  word  ig, 
both  iu  the  question  and  answex  does  duty  for  the  verb  to  call 
IV  to  name.  And  if  he  repeat  the  question,  and  say,  "what  is 
■  sword  V  his  question  is  again  fully  answered,  if  I  reply,  "  a 
yataghan."  Because  these  qucstiona  only  inquire  after  names. 
But  though  his  question  is  answered,  the  man  himself  is  not 
answered.  Because  although  he  does  by  his  question  inquire 
after  names  only,  yet  what  he  really  wants  are  things,  though 
lie  knows  not  how  to  express  himself.  Uc  does  not  now  want 
^  to  know  "  what  a  yataghan  is ;"  but  he  wants  to  know  a 
yataghan.  He  now  wants  to  be  informed  of  a  yataghan — that 
is,  to  have  put  into  him  the  form  of  a  yataghan. — But  words 
j  CBunot  do  this — nothing  can  do  this  but  a  yataghan.  Words 
I  may  recall  the  memory  of  some  form  like  the  form  of  a  yataghan ; 
Imt  if  you  have  never  seen  a  yataghan,  notliing  can  put  its  form 
into  yon  but  your  own  eyes  and  a  yataghan. 

I  trust  I  have  not  laboured  this  point  until  I  have  made  it 
more  obscure  than  it  was  before.  Although  I  fear  it  will  still 
be  more  or  less  obscure  until  the  nature  of  such  words  as  seiiaa- 
tum,  mind,  substance,  essence,  &c,,  togetlier  with  the  true  office 
iriiicb  they  serve  in  speech,  be  explained  to  yon. 
B. 
I  think  I  understand  you  nevertheless.  You  mean  to  say 
that  when  we  use  the  words,  "what  is  so  and  so?"  the  meaning 
|iriu(d>  is  in  us  {though  we  know  it  not)  is  a  desire  to  koow  either 
another  name  for  the  same  thing,  or  the  name  of  some  other 
Hang  which  is  like  that  after  which  we  inquire.  And  that  when 
lite  desired  name  is  given  (if  there  be  one),  and  we  still  repeat 
the  question,  "  what  is  ?"  the  meaning  which  is  then  in  us  has 
dianged,  and  we  are  desiring  a  species  of  information  through 
llle  medium  of  words  which  we  can  only  obtain  by  the  interven- 
tioii  of  things,  and  from  the  revelation  of  our  senses.  And  that 
'n>nfusioD  has  arisen  with  regard  to  these  questions  and  their 
u2 


I 


proper  answers,  because  the  meaning  which  ia  in  us  is  nol  the 
meaning  which  is  in  the  words  by  which  we  seek  to  communicale 
that  meaning.  So  that,  in  fact,  we  neither  understand  ourselvet, 
nor  can  be  understood  by  others.  And  thus  it  happens  that  we 
are  perpetually  inquiring  after  words  when  we  want  things — 
and  when  we  want  things  our  hearers  suppose  we  only  want 
words.  And  further,  that  we  often  persist  in  inquiring  after  a 
thing,  where  there  is  no  thing  to  be  had,  and  he  who  answers  ia, 
(supposing  we  want  words),  having  no  thing  to  give  us,  (tiU 
persists  in  offering  us  words,  instead  of  things.  And  thus  bo^ 
parties  arc  mystified.  And  you  say  that  this  could  not  Iwe 
happened  had  the  words  stand  and  fie  continued  in  use  in  tluir 
legitimate  sense;  and  you  seem  to  think  that,  in  that  ease, 
men  would  have  been  driven  earlier  to  inquire  into  the  tmc 
ofBce  of  words. 

A. 

I  think  so.  For  when  they  found  that  they  could  not  say, 
"  what  stands  or  what  houses  sensation  ?" — when  th^  foand 
that  they  could  not  say  of  sensation  that  it  has  any  enst^no;— 
when  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  confess  that  it  iuu  h 
existence  in  the  univcrs& — ^that  it  has  neither  standing  nor 
house — I  think  they  would  have  been  led  to  consider  wlul 
purpose  of  speech  such  words  answer.  I  think  they  wfwU 
have  been  compelled  to  say  to  themselves:  "if  sensation  h»n 
no  existence,  what  do  I  mean  when  I  use  the  word  senaatioD  a 
this  or  that  particular  sentence  ?"  And  thus  I  think  tlxj 
would  have  detected  the  fallacy  which  has  so  long  puubd 
mankind. 

B. 

You  have  said  that  you  can  ask  any  question  by  means  of  ^^  J 
words  stand  A-aA  house  as  well  as  I  can  by  means  of  the  wonit'. 
and  that  questions  so  asked  will  be  always  intelligible  ;  or  tiA  I 
if  the  question  be  absurd,  its  absurdity  will  appear  upon  thefw  j 
of  it. 

A. 

Yes— I  do. 

B. 

Can  you  say,  "what  stands  or  what  houses  the  meaning* 
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word  J"  instead  of  sayings  ''  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  word  V 

A. 
Yes^  indeed  can  L     And  if  the  question  had  always  been 
asked  by  means  of  these  words^  words  and  the  meanmgs  of 
words  wonld  never  have  been^  I  think,  confounded  together. 

B. 
Tell  me,  then,  "  what  houses  the  meaning  of  the  word  yata- 
ghan.^' 

A. 
It  does  not  house  at  all — ^because  it  does  not  occupy  a  place 
in  the  universe  after  the  manner  of  those  things  which  have 
houses. 

B. 
How  or  what  stands  the  meaning  of  the  word  yataghan, 
then? 

A. 
It  stands — ^that  is,  does  what  the  rock  does — ^that  is,  occu- 
pies a  place  in  that  part  of  the  universe  called  Turkey,  after  the 
manner  in  which  a  sword  occupies  a  place  in  that  part  of  the 
universe  called  England. 

''  What  or  how  houses  the  meaning  of  the  word  lion  ?''  "  The 
meaning  of  the  word  lion  houses  after  the  manner  of  tigers  and 
leopards  and  other  eastern  beasts  of  prey.''  For  the  meanings 
of  the  words  lion  and  yataghan,  are  the  lion  and  the  yataghan 
themselves.  But  if  I  say,  ''how  houses  or  stands  the  meaning 
of  the  word  sensation  ?"  every  one  sees  the  absurdity  of  the 
question  instantly. 

B. 
Oh!  but  this  manner  of  speaking  would  never  do  at  all. 
Suppose  a  foreigner  were  to  ask  me  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Hon,  and  I  were  to  say,  "  the  meaning  of  the  word  lion  houses 
after  the  muiner  of  tigers  and  leopards  and  other  eastern  beasts 
of  prey" — ^how  much  would  he  be  the  wiser  ? 

A. 
Not  at  all-r-and  what  can  prove  more  forcibly  than  this  that 
his  question  only  related  to  names  ?     The  foreigner  would  sup- 
pose that  he  already  knew  the  thing  lion,  but  that  it  was 
associated  in  his  mind  with  some  other  name — ^and  all  he  would 


want  would  be  to  bear  tliat  n&me  mentiooed  which  had  the 
power  to  cause  him  to  remember  the  thing.  All  he  wants, 
therefore,  is  the  verbal  meaning  of  the  word  lion.  He  wants  to 
have  a  translation  of  the  word — he  wants  to  have  another  word 
substituted  for  the  word  Hon — because  he  sapposes  that  he 
already  knows  the  thing  Hon.  But  suppose  he  did  not  konw 
the  thing  Hon — suppose  there  were  indeed  iu  the  universe  no 
BHch  thing  as  lion — how  much  wiser  would  he  then  be  for  hariiift 
the  chnnges  rung  upon  the  name  Hon  ?  If  he  were  told  tbat 
th^e  was  no  such  thing  as  Hon,  he  would  then  naturally  iu- 
quire  how  the  word  came  to  he  admitted  into  the  language,  and 
what  was  its  use.  And  had  such  a  question  been  asked  villi 
regard  to  such  words  as  sensation,  it  had  probably  been  answend 
long  before  now.  But  all  mankind  acknowledge  that  th^ 
know  not  what  mind  is,  or  what  sensation  is.  Yet  they  nm  Vf 
and  down  the  market-place  inquiring  of  each  other,  "  what  ii 
mind  ?"  And  one  man  calls  it  by  ouc  name  and  another  \sj 
another.  My  Lord  Brougham  calls  it,  "something  whitl  dxi 
aomething."  They  are  supposed  to  inquire  after  oamea,  sad 
they  get  names,  but  still  arc  not  satisfied.  No — because  here, 
unlike  the  foreigner,  they  want  the  thing.  But  the  thing  is 
nowhere  to  be  found.  And  the  first  question  should  be,  "^ 
there  such  a  thing  as  mind  ?" 

B. 

What  is  meant  when  I  say,  "  what  i>  the  meaning  of  tie 
word  sensation  F" 

A. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  your  meaning  is,  what  doea  the  word 
sensation  signify  f  To  which  I  reply,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  M- 
lowing  words :  "  thai  which  one  feels."  And  if  you  ask  me  b) 
wlmt  the  word  thai  refers,  I  rap  your  knuckles  with  this  rakr, 
and  you  are  answered. 

The  fact  is,  every  word  has  two  meanings — a  verbal  mcanni;. 
and  a  meaning  in  nature.  The  verbal  meaning  is  merely  some 
other  word  or  words  signifying  the  same  thing;  or  some  other 
thing  resembling  it. 

The  meaning  in  naturu  is  some  thing  or  things  capable  t' 
affecting  us  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
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The  verbal  meaning  may  be  told.  The  meaning  in  nature 
muBt  always  be  a  revelation  o/our  senses. 

If  the  verbal  meaning  does  not  direct  us  to  the  meaning  in 
nature,  then  the  verbal  meaning  is  manifestly  nothing  more  than 
a  vox  et  prseterea  nihil — a  mere  idle  and  unmeaning  noise. 

What  is  flint  ?  A  flint  is  that  mass  of  matter  which  chemists 
call  silica,  and  which  we  call  flint.  But  this  is  only  the  verbal 
meaning  of  the  word  flint ;  and  which,  were  there  no  meaning 
in  nature — that  is,  were  there  no  such  thing  as  a  flint — ^would 
be  mere  empty  noise  signifying  nothing.  But  if  you  want  to 
know  what  I  mean  by  that  mass  of  matter,  &c.  &c. — ^if  you 
require  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  that — ^I  refer  you  to 
your  sense  of  seeing  and  feeling  for  your  answer.  For  you  are 
now  inquirmg  after  the  meaning  in  nature,  which  inquiry 
nothing  can  answer  but  a  revelation  of  your  own  senses.  In 
like  manner  you  ask  me,  "  what  is  sensation  ?'*  I  reply,  ''  the 
verbal  meaning  is,  that  which  one  feels.'^  If  you  inquire  after 
the  meaning  in  nature— after  the  meaning  which  is  wrapped  up 
in  the  napkin  that — ^I  then  rap  your  knuckles  vdth  the  ruler, 
and  tell  you  i^ain  that  it  is  that  which  you  felt — and  if  you 
now  ask  me  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  that — ^if  you  ask  me 
what  that  is  which  you  felt — ^I  answer:  ''the  ruler .^^ 

I  have  already  given  you  the  verbal  meaning  of  the  word  mind. 
Its  verbal  meaning  is:  "that  which  is  remembered.^'  But  a 
word  with  only  a  verbal  meaning  is  but  an  idle  breath.  What 
ihenL  is  the  meaning  in  nature  of  the  word  mind  7 

B. 

Ay — ^that's  coming  to  the  point.  When  you  say  mind  sig- 
nifies "  that  which  is  remembered,^'  what  is  the  thing  which  is 
ooncealed  in  the  napkin  that  ? 

A. 

But  mind,  you  know,  is  a  general  term,  and  does  not  signify 
any  one  particular  remembered  thing,  but  all  the  things  which 
men  can  remember.  I  cannot  therefore  tell  you  to  what  the 
word  that  refers  unless  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  thing  which 
you  remember.  Suppose  you  were  to  say  to  me:  "I  have 
been  to  see  a  magnificent  sight  to-day'' — ^and  were  then  to 
ask  mc  the  meaning  in  nature  of  that  word  sight,  I  could 
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not  tell  you.  But  if  you  inform  me  what  you  have  been  to  H 
— if  you  have  been  to  see  a  cathedral — then  the  meaning  ii  I 
nature  of  that  word  Bight,  in  that  particular  Bentencc,  ii  t 
cathedral.  AVhile  you  were  looking  at  it,  it  vas  a  cathedmi 
seen — after  you  had  left  it,  it  was  a  cathedral  remembered.  And 
a  cathedral  r<?nienibered  forms  part  of  your  mbui.  The  wnd 
mind,  therefore,  may  sometimes  signiiy  a  cathedral. 

When  I  am  looking  at  that  lamp,  that  lamp  is  what  we  oD  ■ 
sight.  But  I  am  not  one  tbing,  and  the  lamp  one  thing,  ind 
the  sigbt  a  ihird  thing  I  No.  If,  while  looking  at  tlial  Umf, 
I  say,  I  see  a  sight — the  word  sight  signifies  a  lamp.  But 
what  lamp?  not  the  lamp  which  stands  on  your  table  at  hom«— 
nor  any  other  lamp,  but  the  lamp  which  I  gcc.  But  it  signiSa 
"  something  more"  than  simply  a  lamp — it  defines  the  ]»• 
ticular  relation  existing  between  me  and  the  lam}) — it  defina 
the  particular  effect  produced  on  my  organs  by  it — it  defino 
the  particular  sense  by  which  that  lamp  reveals  itself  to  me.  It 
signifies  a  lamp — but  not  only  a  lamp,  but  a  lamp  which  1  s«- 
For  the  word  sight  signifies  that  (something,  anything,)  vrliid 
ia  seen.  In  tLis  instance  that  which  is  seen  is  a  lamp.  Beie, 
therefore,  the  word  sight  signifies  a  lamp — which  is  seen. 

But  when  it  has  been  removed  from  the  room,  then  it  ii  do 
longer  a  eight,  but  a  remembrance — that  ia,  a  thing  wbicb  I 
myn — that  is,  which  I  remember.  It  is  now  a  remcmbend 
thing — a  myned,  or  myn'd,  or  min'd  thing.  But  what  thing  ii 
that  which  is  myned,  or  mia'd,  by  me  ?  A  lamp.  Hot. 
then,  the  word  min'd  signifies  a  lamp.  But  not  a  Uap 
merely — but  a  lamp  which  I  myn,  or  which  is  myned,  or  niyn'd 
or  mind  by  me.  The  word  mind  defines  the  relation  betsfto 
me  and  the  lamp.  It  tells  you  that  the  lamp  to  which  it  ajltula 
is  a  lamp  which  I  have  seen,  but  which  I  see  no  longer,  but  onlj 
remember. 

The  word  sight  signified  a  seen  lamp — the  word  miud  sigoifi 
here  a  lamp  unseen,  but  remembered.  But  they  both  (sight  la 
mind)  signify  a  lamp. 

Now  here  is  a  third  lamp  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Theieir 
now  three  lamps.  The  one  in  my  band  is  a  felt  lamp — that  befcr* 
roc  in  a  seen  lamp — that  in  the  other  room  is  a  myned,  mp'ii 
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or  mind,  that  ie,  remembered)  lamp.  The  one  is  a  feeling  or 
seasation — the  other  is  a  sight — the  third  is  a  mind.  That  is 
to  say,  the  one  is  a  something  felt,  the  other  ia  a  something 
seen,  the  third  is  a  something  mj-ncd,  myn'd,  mind,  or  remem- 
bered. But  what  is  this  something  ?  A  lamp.  Feeling,  sight, 
and  mind,  therefore,  iu  this  instance,  all  signiiy  a  lamp.  But 
each  word  defines  (over  and  above)  the  particular  sense  hy  which 
each  lamp  manifests  itself  to  me.     But  they  all  signify  a  lamp. 

Now,  suppose  there  were  nothing  in  the  world  but  lamps. 
Then  those  lamps  might  very  properly  be  called  my  sight,  my 
spectacle,  or  my  exhibition — that  is,  the  things  seen  by  me,  or 
exhibiting  themselves  to  me.  Now,  suppose  I  am  suddenly 
stricken  blind,  then  all  these  lamps  constitute  my  mind — that 
is,  my  myned  or  my  remembered  things — in  a  word,  my  miod. 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  ia  nothing  in  the  universe 
which  I  have  not  seen,  felt,  heard,  tasted,  or  smelled.  Then  all 
the  world  is  my  mind. 

Suppose  I  had  but  one  sense,  viz.,  the  sense  of  seeing.  And 
Rippose  this  one  sense  of  seeing  was  so  constituted  that  I  could 
■ee  nothing  but  the  sun.  Then,  I  say,  the  sun,  when  my  eyes 
were  shut,  would  be  ray  mind — that  ia  to  say,  my  remembered 
thing. 

Here  are  two  legs  of  Iamb — one  is  a  leg  of  lamb  roasted — the 
other  is  a  leg  of  lamb  boiled — but  they  arc  both  legs  of  lamb 
aeen.     But  to-morrow  they  will  not  be  legs  of  lamb  seen,  but 
1^;8  of  lamb  myned,  myn'd,  mtjtd,  or  remembered. 
B. 

Mind,  tbeiefore,  in  fact,  signiiiea  matter. 
A. 

Certainly  it  docs — but  not  all  matter — but  only  such  portions 
of  matter  as  have  been  seen,  felt,  heard,  tasted,  or  smelled,  and 
wbicb  have  not  been  forgotten.  Mind  is,  iu  a  word,  unforgotten 
matter — that  is  myn'd  or  remembered  matter  As  the  word 
■ight  defines  the  particular  relation  between  us  and  the  thing 
(that  portion  of  matter)  spoken  of,  so  the  word  mind  defines  the 
relation  between  us  and  the  thing  (that  portion  of  matter) 
Bpoken  of.  The  one  informs  oa  that  the  thing  is  a  thing  seen — 
tbe  otter  a  thing  remembered.     The  word  gift  is  a  similar  word. 
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The  word  gift  means  a  thing  given.  It  aeaus  a  thing — but 
what  thing  we  cannot  tell  until  we  hear  its  name.  But  wc  io 
know,  by  means  of  this  word  gift,  what  is  the  relation  which 
cxista  between  that  thing,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  and  the  person 
spoken  of  as  it.s  receiver,  and  the  person  Bpoken  of  as  the  giver. 
We  know  that  it  has  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other — that  it 
has  changed  hands  as  we  eometimes  say. 

When  the  word  myued  had  lost,  by  contraction,  its  participial 
termination  ed,  and  had  become  first  myn'd  and  then  mynd,  and 
finally  mind,  it  then  became  a  collective  noun,  like  the  nouii 
multitude,  and  was  soon  erected  into  a  verb  by  the  addition  of 
the  word  to.  And  having  thus  become  a  verb,  it  was  treated 
like  any  other  verb,  and  bad,  of  course,  its  participles  like  other 
verbs.  Thus,  where  our  forefathers  said  myned,  we  now  ee; 
minded — and  where  our  forefathers  said  blined,  we  now  «y 
blinded.  But  blind  and  blinded — mind  and  minded — are  only 
different  forma  of  the  same  words,  and  mean  the  same  thinf^ 
Mind,  therefore,  ia  minded — that  is,  remembered.  But  mioilal 
what  ?  Bemembered  what  ?  Ansner  :  any  kind,  some  kin^ 
of  matter — not  forgotten  matter — nor  seen  matter — nor  tit 
matter — but  minded  or  remembered  matter. 

If  you  ask,  therefore,  what  is  my  mind,  I  draw  upon  paper  iD 
the  objects  which  I  can  remember  to  have  seen,  beard,  felt, 
tasted,  smelled — and  showing  it  to  you,  I  say,  "  that  is  an  md 
representation  of  my  mind." 

When  the  word  mind  had  lost  its  participial  character,  W 
became  used  as  a  noun,  that  is,  a  name — all  nsmes  hating  been 
declared  by  the  learned  to  be  the  signs  of  ideas — men  natanllT 
enough  sup|K]sed  that  this  word  mind  (and  others  in  the  lib 
predicament)  must  therefore  be  the  sign  of  an  idea.  Andtliea 
people  began  to  talk  of  the  idea  of  mind — idea  of  power— idn 
of  substance,  &c.  But  these  ideas,  answenng  to  theae  nmM, 
could  nowhere  be  found.  No  matter — they  must  be  somnrtm 
— and  why  must  they  be  somewhere  ? — only  because  some  OM 
had  said  (I  believe  it  was  Aristotle  who  first  said  it — one  of  tbe 
Spectator's  ancient  philosophers]  that  words  arc  the  sigiu  of 
ideas.  So,  not  being  able  to  find  these  ideas,  but  still  Gml]' 
behcving  they  must  exist  somewhere,  and  by  way  of  distingajfh- 
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tog  these  ideas  which  could  BOt  be  finnd  bam  tkoMstkvemy- 

lUy  sort  of  ideas  which  eauU  be  fonod  whuuKi  Ifca^  ^bc 
wanted,  they  proceeded  to  call  tboM  iAam  whiA  faali  aaafcor 
be  found— what  think  yoa  ?  what  think  yoa  tky  cdtd  tkia  ? 
VThy,  abttrw^  ideas — that  is,  ide»  wt^A  hnn  hoea  ti^M 
away — abatiucted — stoku — kat — yaub    m  fbin  Kn^Bh,  a»- 

WheD  the  scholiast  aakcd  hia)H|d  of  wkat  ite /••vm 

the  sign,  the  pupil  looked  aboat  him  io  cvdo'  to  diaoMcr  k. 
But  not  being  able  to  find  it,  ke  drdand  tke  bet—Xaoa  at 
invents,"  saiil  he — and.  "tharfnf^  the  ideaof  poau  »«h^ 
stolen,  or  strayed,  or  in  other  wordi,  «i«(r«d<rf  ido — and  Ae 
word  power  is  the  sign  of  an  aMrwef  idea" — that  in^  of  as  ida 
nowhere  to  be  found.  And  the  pedae 
pupil  on  the  head,  called  him  a  good  bov,  a 
friends  that  he  had  made  wondetfiil  ]ftt^tm  a 

Doth  it  not  seem  inconccnaUe  that  i 
bare  been  aatistied  with  this  abaard  phiaae,  ' 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  «otd  pevcr;  ^tk  that 
theae  two  senseless  words  should  hsne  beeo  aUe  to  «et  aaca 
quarrelling  hke  tigera — no,  mot  like  tigcn — (or  thoe  is  ao 
fnimal  bat  man  foolish  enough  to  quarrel  ahoat  ■iftiaji — which 
is  the  tme  rendering  of  the  wosds  "  abstnet  idow^     bat  hfce 
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The  reason  however  is  plain  enoo^  Bad  they  asked  thcas- 
aelves  what  was  sonified  hj  the  word  afastnct,  they  wgald  hare 
djacovered  that  they  were  only  osng  a  latin  word  wfaiek,  wkat 
tramlated  into  thai  tehtek  it  ataHdt/or  la  Eagtkk,  Mgwiftw  ant- 
tkif^  taken  awatf — and  t>  wholly  iaeapaUe  of  ag,iiifjiiig 
thing  else. 

Foo]kle  sometimes  say,  when  prtaaed  to  t<ll  the  meun 
their  words,  "that  they  "know  very  wcQ  what  tkey  1 
thcniselvea,  and  that  is  sufficient."  Bot  that  is  not 
For  they  might  us  well  bark  like  a  dog,  or  new  like  a 
or  crow  like  a  dunghill  cock,  onksa  the  aoviids  which 
atter  not  only  have  a  meaning  within  the  lanila  of  tboae 
utter  them,  but  are  also  C!q)ablc  of 
the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  them. 
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I  8sy  had  they  asked  themselves  the  meaDing  of  the  words 
they  used,  they  would  have  found  out  that  when  they  talked  of 
abstract  ideas,  they  were,  in  fact,  only  talking  about  taken-away 
ideas — the  single  difference  being  that  they  spoke  in  Latin  and 
Greek  instead  of  speaking  in  the  English  language.  And  it 
could  not  but  have  occurred  to  them  that  it  can  make  no  pos- 
sible difference,  as  to  the  thing  spoken  of,  whether  it  be  spoken 
of  in  one  language  or  another. 

An  abstract  idea  is  a  taken-away  idea;  and  a  taken-away  idea 
is  an  abstract  idea.  The  words  which  arc  spoken  are  differeat, 
but  the  thing  spoken  of  is  the  same,  call  it  by  what  name  yen 
wiU. 

Had  they  thus  consulted  themselves  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  used,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  sec  that  a  takes- 
away  idea  is,  in  fact  and  reality,  no  idea  at  all.  It  is  a  non- 
idea.  For  when  the  fhing  signified  is  taken  away,  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  the  siffn  becomes  the  sign  of  nothing.  When  tlw 
idea,  that  is,  the  thing  signified,  is  taken  away,  abstracted,  or 
lost,  aurely  nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  than  that  the  mri, 
that  is  the  sign,  is  no  longer  the  sign  of  anything. 

But  besides  this,  when  they  talk  of  abstract,  that  is,  taken- 
away  ideas,  they  do  not  mean  that  these  ideas  once  raBl/ 
existed,  although  now  lost,  abstracted,  or  taken  away.  BiU 
they  mean  that  they  are  a  sort  of  idea  which  never  did  eii« 
otherwise  than  as  they  fancy  they  exist  now — that  is,  not  it  ^ 
— or,  in  other  words,  after  the  manner  of  things  which  biw 
been  abstracted,  taken  away,  or  destroyed.  In  this  seott, 
therefore,  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  sense  in  which  the  phitK 
is  used)  a  taken-away  idea  is,  to  all  intents  and  pnrpoai^ 
exactly  equivalent  to  a  non-idea,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  win* 
word  which  is  as  good,  at  all  events,  as  the  word  non-resistaDCt 

But  to  return.  Hnving  made  the  participle  myned,  mjp/i, 
tm/nd,  or  (as  at  present  spelled)  rnind,  into  a  noun,  that  it,  i 
name,  they  next  proceeded  to  endow  this  name  with  the  powa 
of  action,  by  adding  to  it  the  word  (o. 

By  these  several  processes  of  language  (which  we  are  po- 
forming  almost  every  hour  in  the  day,  with  regard  to  aU  «nt( 
of  words)  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  mynan  became  altered  inW 
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lo-myn ;  and  the  put  participle  of  l»-mfm,  nm.  apM^  into,  fint 
a  nonn,  viz.  mmd,  aad  then  a  ^tA,  m.  to  wnmd.  And  the 
place  of  the  old  participle  ■ynrf  baa  beea  flap|Aed  br  the  new 
participle  mnd^. 

A  Bimilar  trick  has  been  played  wi&  tbe  word  imy.  Zrwy  is 
only  tbe  past  participle  of  iewyi— ,  to  atictdt  out.  And  beeaoK 
irben  we  desire  to  posMst  a  tbing  wlik^  ii  aearcdj  within  oar 
reach,  we  stretch  onrselvea  out  in  ardcr  to  get  at  it,  aa  ior 
instance,  ao  apple  on  tbe  boa^h,  or  a  flcnnr  grewing  in  a  ditch, 
we  have  clapped  the  wrad  lo  before  the  past  participle  hmg,  aad 
■0  mannfactared  the  rerb  U>  lanp — which  tir^^f^^  ApmXknij 
to  do  what  they  do  who  stretch  thenuelTcs  om  after  a  thing — 
viz.  to  desire  to  posseas  soHMthing. 

And  thus,  out  (rf  the  past  partkifJe  ot  an  Anglo-Satdn  veA, 
ire  have  made  a  modern  rah  whid  in  leali^  "gnifcT  pre- 
eisehr  tbe  same  thing  as  the  Angto-fianm  word  finsi  whi(^  it 
was  derired.  And  having  made  a  new  foh^  we  have  alao,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  made  a  new  partic^lr  to  it,  »'*«"*'«c  to  the 
analogy  obserred  in  each  rerbal  proecMca.  Hhu,  aa  the  modern 
Terb  to  long  is  synonynKKi^  in  ita  fitenl  aenae,  with  the  old 
nvb  tenyum,  so  the  modem  past  tense  and  past  partic^itc  Umged 
M  ByDonymoua  with  the  old  past  participk;  lo^. 

And  thus  also  tbe  modem  rerb  to  mitid  is  ^Bonymoos  with 
the  Angto-Saion  rerb  mfmoM,  to  remember.  And  the  modem 
paat  participle  vmded  is  synuujiona  with  the  i^  past  participle 
woftud,  m^d,  mynd,  mud. 

But  throogh  ail  these  mntationa  in  the  /orm  >^  the  wvrd  its 
trae  meaning  has  stiD  chmg  to  it.  Hins,  in  Sotrtland,  to  mind 
ia  constantly  used  in  the  sense  of  to  raaaaiier.  So  it  is  in 
many  parts  of  England,  especially  ComwalL* 

■  I  hate  jtut  itceiTed  Uie  faOoaisB  kttar,  iiM  w^ith  I  aai  cretUjr  oUifxl 
toOewiiler. 

BL  CaJMb,  «b  Us7.  IMl. 
Sa, 
la  (fcu na^ibondiood  the  — ril  mirl  irfr-pTTTrTrl'jItT  fi — rrriiMnt 
inatEad  of  (he  word  remember;  as,  *  1  cia  mimi  wkM  Mr.  8«  aad  So  was 
hn';  'IcumiiuIvlumliewubanBd.'— Iafrctaease«(llww«MliBlUs 
I  in  C«niv>lL 
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Indeed  al!  men,  not  excepting  my  Lord  Brongham  himself, 
constantly  use  the  word  in  this  its  only  possible  meaning.  Does 
not  my  T^ord  Brougham  sometimes  say  to  his  secretary :  "mi 
you  put  nie  in  mind  that  I  do  so  and  so  V  And  doea  he  not 
then  mean  :  "  remember  that  you  cause  me  to  remember,  or,  put 
into  my  memory,  that  I  do  bo  and  ao  ?"  Doca  be  not  tneaa : 
"  there  is  a  particular  thing  which  is  now  to  me  n  rtmemhertd 
thing.  But  should  it  become  to  me  a  forgotten  thing,  have  the 
goodness  to  make  it  once  more  a  remembered  thing  V 

Sometimes,  however,  we  use  the  word  in  senses  which  arc 
arbitrary.  Wc  say  :  "I  have  n  great  mind  to  do  so  and  so"— 
meaning  a  strong  inclination  or  desire.  The  sense  of  tbt 
word  mind  is  here  guessed  at,  because  no  other  sense  than  tlot 
of  inclination  or  desire  would  render  the  sentence  intelligible. 

Almost  all  our  ordinary  conversation  is  made  up  of  mere 
bints  and  inuendos,  at  the  meaning  of  which  the  heann 
guess.  Thus  we  can  frequently  guess  at  what  a  man  is  going  to 
say  before  he  has  half  finished  the  sentence. 

We  also  use  the  word  memory  when  the  word  mind  woaU 
express  our  meaning  as  well — thus,  unconsciously,  makuig  tht 
two  words  synouymous,  as,  in  truth  they  are.  We  engTMt 
on  tombstones  the  words,  "in  memory  of."  ^^Tiat  do  the»c 
words  mean  ?  They  mean  that  that  atone  is  intended  to  Jiut 
the  passers-by  in  mind  of  the  departed — or  to  re-mind  them  of 
him — or,  to  put  him  again  into  their  minds  or  memories — tlat 
he  may  not  cease  to  be  one  of  tbeir  pack  of  myned,  minded,  or 
remembered  things — that  he  may  not  become  a.  forgotten  thing. 

I  have  said  that,  having  first  made  the  participle  myned  inW 
a  name  or  noun,  to  denote  the  totality  of  remembered  thing), 
they  then  proceeded  to  endow  it  «-ith  action,  by  means  of  tht 
little  word  lo — thus  making  it  into  a  verb.  Then  they  aj^ed 
thus  :  "  Here  is  a  verb  which  signifiies  to  do  something.  Bat 
there  can  be  nothing  done  without  a  doer.  As  the  verb  to  tmi, 
therefore,  signifies  to  do  something,  the  noun  mind  must  be  the 
name  of  the  doer.  Here  is  an  operation  called  minding,  fhiiti- 
inji,  reasoning,  or  refiecHng — there  must  therefore  be  a  smnf- 
body  or  something  to  perform  that  operation — that  somebody  w 
Bomctbing  we  call  mind." 


ThiB  is  the  reasoning  of  my  liord  Brougham.  But  if  this 
msoniag  be  correct  I  c&n  manufacture  these  "somebadies  or 
■omethiugs"  by  the  dozen.  If  there  must  be  an  active  agent,  a 
separate  being,  an  operating  and  performing  somebody  or  some- 
thing in  order  to  perform  these  eitraordinaiy  operations,  I  say  I 
can  make  them  at  pleasure.  I  can  create  these  wonderful  beings 
at  will. 

Here  is  a  hook.  I  put  the  word  to  before  the  word,  and  thus 
erect  the  noun  into  s  verb.  "  Now,"  says  my  Lord  Brougham, 
"here  is  a  verb  which  signifies  to  do  something — to  jierform 
that  operation  which  we  call  booking — not  any  fraction  of  mat- 
ter— (mind  that)   but  an  active,  separate,  booking,  somebody 

or   something — ^nhich  somebody  or  something   we   call 

what  r     Let  my  Lord  Brougham  answer  the  question. 

Ix»k  here  again.  We  have  a  verb  to  resist.  To  resist  aig- 
ttifiei  to  do  something,  viz.  to  perform  that  pnrticidar  operation 
called  resisting ;  there/ore  there  must  be  "  somebody  or  some- 
thing" to  perform  this  operation — that  "somebody  or  some- 
thing we  call  resistance. 

Well — be  it  so — let  ua  suppose  that  the  word  resistance  does 
imply  some  active  separate  agent.  But  what  in  the  world  shall 
we  do  with  the  word  non-resistance  ?  whicli  has  become  as 
common  almost  as  the  word  resistance.  This  legerdemain — 
this  trick  of  language — often  makes  even  this  word  non-re- 
sistance an  ^ent  whose  business  is  to  perform  operations. 
"  I  pursued  my  enemy  with  the  full  intention  of  destroying  him. 
But  when  I  had  overtaken  him,  and  found  him  at  my  mercy, 
his  non-resistance  compelled  me  to  spare  him.  Had  he  resisted, 
I  had  certainly  killed  him." 

Here  is  an  operation  performed — the  operation  of  compelling 

me  to  spare — and  this  operation  was  performed  by what? 

Not  that  separate,  active,  performing  agent,  called  resistance, 
but  that  other  separate,  active,  performing  agent,  called  non- 
resbtancel 

Here  arc  two  operations  performed — "  not  by  any  fraction  of 
matter" — but,  in  the  one  case,  by  that  separate,  doing,  perform- 
ing agent  which  we  call  resistance ;  and  in  tlie  other,  by  that 
DOn-iIoing,  non-performing  agent,  which  we  call  non-resistance  I 


But  matter,  you  know,  wholly  iadepcndent  of  ftnything  d», 
can  perform  the  operation  of  resisting.  And,  therefore,  in  tbu 
instaitce,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  any  other  agent. 


^ 


But  can  matter  also  perform  the  other  operation  of  n< 
si  stance  ? 


No — certainly  not. 


i 


Here  is  a  cat.  No  man  dare  deny  that  a  cat  can  remember- 
No  man  who  has  seen  the  cat  starting  off  for  the  hall-door  the 
instant  she  hears  the  voice  of  the  cat's-meat -man,  dare  or  can 
deny  that  a  cat  can  remember. 

Here  again  is  an  operation  performed — the  operation  of  re- 
membering. But  since  matter  cannot  perform  the  operstioo  of 
remembering,  there  must  be  "somebody  or  something — oot 
any  fraction  of  matter" — to  perform  this  operation  /or  the  est 
And  "  that  somebody  or  something  we  call"  memory. 

For  memory  is  surely  as  necessary  to  perform  the  opeiatioii 
of  remembering,  as  mind  is  to  perform  the  operation  of 
thinking. 

Here  then  we  have  another  of  these  independent, 
immaterial  agents. 

But  a  cat  can  reason  as  incontestably  as  Sir  Isaac  i 
could  reason.  A  servant  of  mine  filled  an  egg-cup  about  hilf 
full  of  milk,  and  placed  it  on  the  door  for  the  cat.  She  could 
not,  however,  get  her  muzzle  fai-  enough  into  the  cup  to  rcich 
the  milk.  She  immediately  raised  one  of  her  paws,  dipped  il 
into  the  milk,  and  then  Ucked  it  off  her  paw,  repeating  the  ope- 
ration until  the  milk  was  exhausted,  standing  on  the  three  ]tp 
the  whole  time.  And  the  readiness,  and  orderliness,  and  gn- 
vity  with  which  she  did  it  were  exceedingly  amusing. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  all  this  was  a  process  of  reason- 
ing as  regular  and  consequential  as  any  algebraical  process  wb>t> 
ever.  But,  says  Lord  Brougham:  "matter  cannot  reason — there- 
fore there  must  be  a  somebody  or  something  to  reason,  infer, 
conclude,  believe,  not  any  fraction  of  matter — ^but  a  reasoning, 


inferring,  concluding,  believing  being — that  somebody  ov  some- 
thing we  call  mind."  But  whether  matter  can  reason,  infer,  con- 
clude, believe,  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  the  cat  that  emptied  the 
egg-cup  by  means  of  her  paw  could  do  all  (our — and  therefore 
that  there  must  have  resided  in  that  cat,  according  to  Lord 
Brougham,  a  "separate  being — not  any  fraction  of  matter" — but 
wholly  independent  of  her  material  self  and  her  "sensations" — 
in  order  to  perform  these  operations  for  her.  And  this  somebody 
or  something  we  call,  I  suppose,  cat's-mind.  Who  does  not 
see  that  all  this  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  jargon  of  the  Spec- 
tator's ancient  philosophers  about  life — which  they  embodied 
and  personified  in  the  same  mannfir  as  we  have  embodied  and 
pencmified  mind.  Mutato  nomine  it  is  but  a  re-enactment  of 
tfteoldiarce, 

"  I  am  going,'"  says  the  soldier,  "  to  pipe-clay  my  gloves." 
But  matter  cannot  perform  the  operation  of  pipe-claying,  nor 
>ny  other  operation  whatever ;  for  matter  is  inert.  There  must 
therefore  be  another  independent,  separate,  immaterial  agent, 
especially  made  and  provided  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pipe-clay- 
ing gloves — an  acting,  performing,  pipe-claying  being. 

At  this  rate  every  insect  and  every  reptile,  every  flea  and 
every  earth-worm,  spider,  and  gnat — nay,  every  one  of  those 
little  animalcules  which  disport  themscTves  by  hundreds  in  a 
lingle  drop  of  ditch-water,  must  also  be,  every  one  of  them, 
attended  by  a  separate,  independent,  performing  being — not 
any  fraction  of  matter — but  wholly  independent  of  matter  and 
its  seuRations — which  independent,  performing  being  is  neces- 
sary to  perform  all  their  actions  for  them ;  because  matter  of 
itself  can  perform  nothing. 

If  such  words  as  resistance,  bkcbaess,  whiteness,  &c.  be  the 
signs  of  abstract  ideas,  then  I  can  manufacture  these  abstract 
ideas  by  the  score.  I  will  perform  the  operation  of  making  an 
abstract  idea  at  once,  in  order  to  show  you  a  sample  of  this 
species  of  manufacture.  "The  palm  of  a  labouring  man's 
hand  is  extremely  homy — and  this  kominest  of  hand  must,  I 
should  think,  &c."  The  word  hominess  which  I  have  here 
coined,  and  which  is  as  good  and  intelligible  a  word  as  any  in 
tbe   Engliah  language,  and  whose  formation  is  perfectly  ana- 


logons  witb  the  formation  of  other  dmilar  words,  such  as  «hite- 
ness,  weakness,  emptiness,  &c.  is  as  inoonteatably  the  sign  of  an 
abstract  idea  as  whiteness,  or  emptiness.  But,  until  I  coined  it, 
there  was  no  such  word — and  therefore  no  such  abstract  idea  n 
that  represented  by  it.  By  making  the  word,  therefore,  I  tun 
also  made  the  abstract  idea  denoted  by  it.  And  those  who  in 
hke  manner  made  the  words  whiteness,  weakness,  emptineM^ 
made  also  tbc  abstract  ideas  represented  by  them.  In  order  to 
make  an  abstract  idea,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  tack  the  word 
ness  to  the  end  of  almost  any  adjective  in  the  language — and 
the  word  beautifulness  is  just  as  good  a  word  as  beauty.  At 
this  rate,  to  make  a  new  word  is  to  make  a  new  abstract  idra. 
And  so  it  is.  For  an  abstract  idea  is  a  no-idea — and  to  nuke 
Tteio  words  is  certainly  to  make  new  no-ideas — that  ia — w  net 
ideas. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Por  the  method  of  reasoning  of  my  lord 
Brougham  and  others  of  his  school,  will  make  it  absoluttly 
necessary  to  provide  an  independent,  separate,  immaterial,  per- 
forming being  in  order  to  perform  the  operations  of  growing 
and  flowering  for  every  plant,  tree,  shrub,  weed  and  flower  in 
the  universe.  For  as  matter  cannot  perform  any  operation  whil- 
ever,  it  cannot  of  course  perform  the  very  complicated  actioDi 
of  growing,  blooming,  &c,  &c.  But  as  to  grow  long  and  to  fro" 
short  are  two  very  different  operations,  we  must  have  one  inJfr 
pendent  being  to  perform  tbc  operatiou  of  growing  long,  and 
another  to  perform  the  operation  of  growing  short — aoii.  1 
suppose,  two  others  to  perform  the  exceedingly  different  Op^ 
rations  of  growing  rich  and  growing  poor. 

But  if  my  Lord  Brougham  once  admit  that  matter — wboDf 
of  itself — and  altogether  without  the  intervention  of  any  atami 
being  whatever — can  perform  any  operation  whatevBT — t»j,  fcf 
instance,  the  operation  of  remembering,  or  willing,  or  deairinp— 
then  there  is  clearly  no  longer  any  necessity  to  suppose  a  snood 
and  separate  being  in  order  to  account  for  the  operation  <t 
thinking.  For  if  it  can  perform  the  operation  of  remembennfr 
why  not  also  the  operation  of  thinking? 

But  neither  is  this  all.  For  man  is  not  only  a  thinUaf 
being — but  he  is  also  a  looking  being — a  tuting,  nudliofr 
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hearing  and  feeling  being.  Bat  aa  matter  can  neither  look, 
hear,  feel,  taste,  nor  smell,  every  man  must  also  be  provided  with 
five  separate,  independent,  immaterial  existences  in  order  to 
perform,  for  man,  the  operations  of  looking,  feeling,  hearing, 
tasting,  and  smelling — not  any  fraction  of  matter — and  wholly 
independent  and  separate  from  bis  sensations — but  five  looking, 
hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  smelling  beings — which  five  separate) 

independent  beings  we  call :   they  have  not  .yet  been 

christened. 

Now  let  08  inqnire  a  little  into  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
extraordinary  operations. 

They  are  all  mere  tricks  of  language. 

We  often  say  to  a  child :  "  take  care  you  do  not  let  that  glass 
fall — if  yott  do  it  rvill  break."  But  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
operation  of  breaking  will  be  performed  by  the  glass,  but  upon 
the  glass,  by  whatever  object  it  falls  against.  We  gay  that  the 
glass  will  produce  a  certain  effect,  which  effect  we  call  fracture, 
— but  we  mean  that  this  effect  will  be  produced  by  some  other 
body  upon  the  glass.  ^Vnd  it  is  precisely  the  same  when  we 
apeak  of  the  operations  of  the  senses.  It  is  not  man,  nor  a 
man's  eye,  that  performs  the  operation  of  looking.  All  a.  man 
himself  can  do  is  to  place  himself  in  a  convenient  position  for 
allowing  any  object  to  produce  the  necessary  effect  tqion  his  eyes. 
He  can  open  bis  cyc-bds,  and  turn  himself  toward  the  object — 
and  this  is  all.  ^^'hen  he  has  so  done,  he  can  no  more  help 
seeing  (as  wc  call  it]  than  be  can  help  falling  when  that  which 
supported  him  ia  struck  from  beneath  him.  The  act  of  seeing  is 
not  performed  by  the  eye,  but  upim  the  eye  by  the  object  seen. 
It  is  not  the  eye  which  produces  any  effect  upon  the  object,  but 
it  is  the  object  which  produces  an  effect  upon  the  eye.  In  the 
art  of  seeing,  the  eye  is  as  absolutely  passive  as  the  lenses  in  a 
DUCroscope.  It  is  not,  therefore,  we  who  discover  or  reveal 
objecta,  bnt  it  is  objects  which  discover  or  reveal  thcnuehes  to 
u».  The  object  ia  the  agent,  and  the  eye  the  patient;  and  what 
we  call  seeing  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the  patient  by  that 
agent. 

Ail  this  is,  if  possible,  still  more  manifest  in  what  is  called 
the  act  of  hearing.     It  is  not  we  who  perfonn  the  operation  of 
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t  perfonned  by  the  e 
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hearing.     Hearing  ii 

the  nerves  of  hearing]  but  it  is  the  name  which  we  give  to  tl 
effect  which  is  produced  upon  those  n^res  by  the  vibratiooa 
of  the  air. 

So,  again,  it  is  not  we  who  perform  the  operation  of  feeling. 
But  feeling  ia  the  name  which  we  give  to  those  effects  which 
are  produced  (chiefly)  upon  our  skiu,  by  objects  brought  into 
contact  wUh  it.  Feeling  ia  an  effect  produced  upon,  and  not  an 
operation  performed  by,  the  skin.  The  word  feel  ^  nothing  bol 
the  old  English  word/c//,  which  sigoiiied  skin,  and  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  word  fell-monger. 

To  feel,  therefore,  is  only  to  skin  any  object.  That  is,  to 
place  it  in  contact  with  the  skin.  And  to  bring  the  two  into 
contact  19  ail  that  we  can  do.  ^VTien  in  contact,  the  ohject 
produces  an  effect  upon  the  nerves  of  our  skin.  And  as  we  p\t 
the  name  of  fracture,  in  ordinary  language,  in  order  to  distio- 
guish  that  particular  effect  which  has  been  produced  when  a  thing 
has  been  broken,  from  other  and  different  effects  ;  so  feeling  ii 
the  name  which  we  give  to  those  various  effects  produced  njuii 
the  nerves  of  the  akin  by  external  bodies.  The  skin  of  a  heal% 
man  in  contact  with  nothing  but  the  air,  has  a  particolar  ai 
definite  mode  of  existence  peculiar  to  itself.  And  it  bean  ■ 
particular  and  definite  relation  to  all  other  matters  in  tbe 
universe.  And  the  various  heterogeneous  parts  whereof  the 
skin  is  composed  bear  a  definite  and  particular  relation  to  rach 
other.  But  when  a  body  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  it, 
that  particular  and  definite  mode  of  existence  is,  for  the  tinw 
being,  changed — and  the  former  definite  relation  eristing 
between  its  several  component  parts  is  altered.  It  ew/xi 
before  after  the  manner  of  skin  in  contact  with  air  only.  Now 
it  exists  after  the  manner  of  skin  ia  contact  with  some  Other 
body.  There  is  a  something  now  which  is  doing  sometliiag 
to  the  skin — altering  its  former  relations,  internal  and  citenwl, 
and  that  alteration  in  its  relations — in  its  mode  of  emting — we 
call  feehng. 

B. 

But  will  this  mode  of  reasoning  account  for  the  internal  firtl- 
ings  ? — hunger,  thirst,  fee.  &c. 


Perfectly.  Man  is  not  a  mass  of  homogeneous,  bat  of  hete- 
rogeneous matter.  And  the  heterogeneous  farts,  of  which  the 
whole  is  composed,  are  in  constant  motion ;  and  ihe  rektiona 
which  each  bears  to  each  are  perpetually  changing;  and  the 
effects,  therefore,  which  each  produces  upon  each  are  un- 
ceaainglj  varying.  Thus,  when  a  man  has  fasted  long,  the 
relations  between  the  iiitcmal  and  heterogeneous  parts  are 
no  longer  the  same  as  thcj  were  before  he  had  bo  fasted.  And 
the  effects  produced  by  each  upon  each  are  no  longer  the  same. 
And  hunger  is  the  name  which  we  give  to  the  new  eflTecta 
produced. 

The  conditions  and  internal  relations  accordbg  to  which  a 
full  man  exists,  are  not  the  same  conditions  and  relations 
according  to  which  a  hungry  man  exists.  And  the  new  and 
altered  conditions  and  relations  are  effects  which  have  been 
produced  upon  his  organs  by  the  several  processes  called  ab- 
aorption,  secretion,  &c.  And  to  this  new  condition  of  existence 
we  g^ve  the  name  of  hanger. 

Bat  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  when  I  come  to  the 
word  pam. 

Again :  it  is  not  we  who  perform  tbe  operation  of  tasting. 
AH  we  can  do  toward  it  is  to  bring  sapid  bodies  into  contact 
with  the  tongue.  That  is,  (as  in  the  case  of  seeing)  to  put  our 
tn^ans  iato  a  convenient  position  for  allowing  sapid  objects  to 
produce  their  natural  effects  upon  them.  To  change  tbe  ordi- 
nary and  general  relation  between  some  body  and  ourselves,  and 
to  establish  a  new  relation  between  them ;  so  that  a  new  effect 
may  be  produced  upon  us.  To  that  new  effect,  produced  by 
^ange  of  relation,  we  give  the  name  of  taste. 

While  the  relation  between  us  and  a  piece  of  sugar  is  that 
which  we  call  distance,  that  piece  of  sugar  produces  upon  us  that 
single  effect  which  we  call  seeing,  provided  that  we  have,  by 
raisitig  the  eyehds  and  turning  our  face  towards  it,  put  the  body 
into  a  convenient  position  to  be  affected  by  it  after  that  par- 
ticular manner. 

But  if  we  substitute  that  relation  called  coutact  for  that  other 
relation   called  distance,   then   this   new  relation  enables   tbe 
t  to  produce  a  new  effect  upon  us.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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This  new  effect  we  call  feeling.      If  wc  change  the  relation 
once  more,  by  putting  it  within  the  carity  of  the  mouth,  we  then 
enable  that  object  to  produce  a  third  effect  upon  us. 
This  third  effect  wc  call  taste. 

It  is  the  same  with  emelling.  Smelling  is  not  an  opentioo 
performed  hy  us,  but  by  odoriferous  bodici;  upon  us.  And  we 
can  have  all  these  effects  produced  upon  us  without  oar  con- 
sent. 

The  universe  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  diffooit 
combinations  of  matter — each  enating  after  a  manner  peenliu 
to  itself,  and  standing  in  a  definite  relation  to  all  other  exist- 
ences. And  to  these  various  masses  of  matter  we  have  pren 
names  general  and  particular.  But  these  several  masKa  of 
matter,  including  ouraelvca,  arc  constantly  produdug  effect*  one 
upon  the  other.  The  particular  relation  of  each  of  them,  to 
other  things,  is  perpetually  altered,  and  its  manner  of  exisiiag 
changed.  And  it  was  soon  fouud  ncccssarj',  not  only  to  gin 
names  to  things  as  they  exist  at  any  one  given  time,  but  aba  to 
give  them  different  names  to  denote  that  their  mode  of  cxtitenee 
had  been  changed,  and  new  relations  established.  Thus  mortv 
is  but  another  name  fur  lime,  sand,  and  water — house,  for  mat- 
tar,  bricks,  wood,  glass,  iron,  &e.,  existing  according  to  b  nn 
set  of  relations.  Thus  the  word  glass  is  the  name  of  a  particnbr 
thing  existing  according  to  its  ordinary  and  intended  relstiont 
But  the  words  broken  glass  arc  the  name  of  that  same  thing 
existing  now  according  to  a  new  set  of  relations.  The  reUtiaB 
which  formerly  existed  between  it  and  the  atone  which  bnJfc  il, 
has  been  altered  from  that  relation  called  distance,  to  that  otha 
relation  called  contact.  And  this  new  relation  of  contact  hM 
produced  a  new  relation  between  the  several  parts  composing  tbe 
glass.  These  several  parts  which  are  now  at  a  greater  or  It* 
distance  from  each  other  were  formerly  in  cohesive  contact- 
As,  then,  when  a  glass  breaks,  the  operation  of  brcakisg  ii 
not  an  operation  performed  by  the  glass,  but  upon  the  glan  tj 
the  object  which  strikes  against  it — as,  when  a  man  is  said  to 
see,  feel,  hear,  taste,  smell,  the  operations  of  seeing,  fcdingi 
hearing,  tasting,  and  smelling,  are  not  operations  performed  bj 
him,  but  upon  him — so  when  a  man  is  said  to  thing  or  think— 
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the  operatioii  of  thin^g  or  tluaking  is  not  an  operation  per- 
formed by  him  upon  things,  but  by  things  upon  bim.  And  as 
ve  call  the  operation  of  objects  upon  the  eye,  geeing — upon  the 
ear,  hearing,  &c. — so  we  call  the  operations  of  things  generally 
Tipon  our  nervous  system  generally,  and  not  through  any  one 
particular  instrument  or  organ  of  sense,  but  through  all  of  them 
collectively — so,  I  say,  we  call  this  operation  of  things  upon  ua, 
thinging,  or  thinking.  And  if  there  had  been  one  particular  organ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  which  thia  operation  of  thinging 
or  thinking  was  performed,  instead  of  its  being  performed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  all  of  them  collectively,  then  we  should 
have,  or  at  least,  might  have  called  this  operation  of  thinging 
or  thinking,  by  the  name  of  that  organ,  juat  as  we  now  call  the 
operation  performed  upon  the  eye,  eyeing — upon  the  ear,  (h)ear- 
ing — upon  the  palate,  palating — upon  the  nose,  nosing — upon 
the  fell,  (that  ia,  the  akin)  felling  or  feebng. 


But  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean  by  thia  word  thinging  ? 
I  never  beard  or  saw  the  word  before. 
A. 

Then  have  you  read  Home  Tooke  with  the  open  eye  indeed, 
bat  the  closed  uuderslanding,  with  which  it  baa  been  his  fate  to 
be  read  by  moat  men.  You  have,  like  my  Lord  Brougham, 
licked  off  the  etymological  scum  from  the  surface  of  the  clear 
deep  waters  of  his  philosophy,  but  of  the  waters  theniselvea  you 
bare  not  tasted. 

"Does  the  Latin  verus  also  mean  trowed?"  aaya  Home 
Tooke's  coUoquist.  To  this  he  replies ;  "  It  means  nothing 
else.  Hes,  a  thing,  gives  us  rear,  that  is,  I  am  Ihing-ed :  ve-reor, 
I  am  strongly  (hinged:  for  ve,  in  Latin  composition,  means 
valde,  i.  e.  valide.  And  venis,  that  is,  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  is  the  contracted  participle  of  vereor.  And  hence 
the  distinction  between  vereri  and  metuere  in  Latin.  Verelur 
liber,  meluil  servus?  Hence  also  revereor."  Here  his  col- 
loquist  exclaims:  " I  am  thinged!  Who  ever  used  such  lan- 
guage before  ?  \\'hy,  this  is  worse  than  rear,  which  Quinctiliau 
calls  a  horrid  word.  Rear,  however,  is  a  deponent,  and  means 
1  fhmk." 


I 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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"  And  do  you  imagine,"  says  Home  Tooke,  in  reply  to  thi*, 
"  there  ever  was  Huch  a  thing  as  a  deponent  verb,  escqit  for  ihe 
purpose  of  translation,  or  of  concealing  our  ignorance  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  verb  ?  The  doctrine  of  deponents  u 
not  for  men,  but  for  children  ;  who  at  the  beginning  must  learn 
implicitly,  and  not  be  disturbed  or  bewildered  with  a  reason  for 
everything :  which  reason  they  would  not  understand,  e\"en  if 
the  teacher  was  always  able  to  give  it.  You  do  not  call  Hank 
a  deponent.  And  yet  it  is  os  much  a  deponent  as  reor. 
Remember,  where  we  now  say,  I  think,  the  antient  enpreasion 
was — me  thijiketh,  i.  e.  tne  thingeth — it  thingetk  me. 

"  Where  shall  we  sojourne  till  our  coronation  ? 
\Vhere  it  thinks  best  onto  your  royall  selfe." 

Richard  3rd,  p.  186. 

For  observe,  the  terminating  ;t  or  ^  is  the  only  diffcnnit 
(and  that  little  enough)  between  thint  and  thinj/.  Is  not  llut 
circumstance  worth  some  consideration  here  ?  Perhaps  yon  viD 
find  that  the  common  vulgar  pronunciation  of  notbink,  instod 
of  nothing,  is  not  so  very  absurd  as  our  contrary  fashion  mkei 
it  appear. 

Bishop  Hooper  so  wrote  it. 

'  Mens  yeyea  be  obedient  unto  the  Creatoor,  that  they  m^ 
se  on  think,  *  and  yet  not  another.' — A  Declaracion  of  CAfitA^ 
iy  Johan  Hoper,  cap.  8." 

It  is  true,  this  is  all  Home  Tooke  says  of  the  word  /Ami  tt 
of  the  word  thituf.  But  is  not  this  aufScieot  ?  Is  not  this  fiil^ 
enough  to  prove  what  be  thought,  not  only  of  the  word  thiid, 
but  also  of  the  operation  of  thinking?  Is  it  not  quite  clear  tint 
he  beheved  the  words  think  and  thing  to  be  one  and  the  same 
word?  "The  terminating  k  or  g,"  says  he,  "is  the  only 
di£Ferencc  (and  that  httte  enough)  between  think  and  ihit^.  b 
not  that  circumstance  worth  some  consideration  here  ?" 

And  then  he  introduces  a  quotation  from  Bishop  Hooper,  id 
which  the  word  think  is  actually  used  instead  of  the  word  thing. 
Instead  of  writing  one  thing,  the  Bishop  writes  "  one  think." 

The  ridicule,  too,  with  which  he  mentions  the  grammaticat 
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walkmg,  or  fighting,  or  dicing,  or  Hinging — in  translating  the 
Latin  passive  form  rear,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  render  it  by 
the  Enghah  active  form,  "  I  think."  And  they  sought  to  conceal 
this  stupid  absiu'dity,  and  to  put  a  muzzle  ou  the  mouth  of 
inquiry,  and  to  save  themselves  from  the  fancied  disgrace  of 
confessing  that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  I17 
saying  that  reor  is  a  deponent  verb — that  is,  a  verb  with  a 
passive  termination,  but  an  active  signification. 

They  might  just  as  well  have  said  that  a  negro  is  a  "  whitr 
man  with  a  black  skin." 

Had  the  grammarians  made  "nature  the  expositor  of  langasge 
instead  of  making  language  the  expositor  of  nature,"  they  could 
not  have  fallen  into  this  error.  Had  they  studied  things  imtai 
of  words — had  they  consulted  the  book  of  nature  fw  tie 
meaning  of  the  word  seeituj,  instead  of  consulting  the  dictiawj 
— ^when  they  looked  at  the  sun,  had  they  said  to  themsclTOi,  "  I 
am  now  in  the  act  of  doing  what  is  called  seeing  the  sun — ud 
yet  I  can  certainly  see  nothing  but  light ;  for  if  I  still  continued 
to  look  in  the  same  direction^  if  there  were  no  light,  D17 
experience  proves  to  me  that  I  should  see  nothing.  But  llic 
light  comes  from  the  sun  to  my  eyes — the  operation  calW 
seeingj  therefore,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  performed  by  lfc» 
light  upon  my  eyes — or,  if  the  expression  be  more  approve^  Ij 
the  body  which  sends  that  hght  to  my  eyes. 

It  is  not  I  who  see  the  sun,  but  it  Is  that  thitiff,  the  sun,  whitli 
Ihingeth  me — me  thingeth — me  thinketh — me  thinks — thitt^ 
me  striketh— or,  me  strikes — or  as  we  now  say,  striiet  Wt. 
Mlien  a  man  says  he  is  "  sunning  himself,"  he  does  not  man 
that  he  is  doing  anything  to  the  sun  or  to  himself,  but  that  tbc 
Biin  is  doing  something  to  him,  videlicet  shining  upon  bim.  AH 
that  he  himself  has  done  is,  the  placing  himself  in  a  conveuent 
position  to  allow  the  sun  to  shine  on  him.  He  means  and  do« 
the  same  thing  when  he  says,  I  am  looking  at  the  sun.  All  tW 
he  himself  does  toward  the  act  of  looking,  is  the  turning  bii  itt 
toward  the  aim  and  opening  his  eye-lids. 

The  eyes  themselves  be  can  neither  open  nor  shut. 

Had  not  a  slovenly  and  varying  pronunciation  caused  tk 
word  thing,  when  the  language  became  a  written  laognag«^  to 


be  written  sometimes  Ihiitff  sod  BOmetiines  Mini,  wc  should  have 
still  cnntiuued  (in  its  proper  place)  to  use  the  phrase,  /  am 
tlaitged,  or  it  thingelh  me — or  me  thinks — as  our  forefathers  did 
— and,  indeed,  as  we  sometimes  do  even  now — for  the  phrase 
me  iMnJu  is  not  yet  quite  obsolete. 

For  although  custom,  and  grammatical  asBOciations,  make 
the  phrase  J  am  thinked  sound  very  harshly,  yet  I  see  nothing 
in  the  phrase  /  am  thinged  more  uncouth  than  in  the  phrase  / 
am  ttaned,  or  /  avi  booted,  or  /  am  sunned,  or  (if  1  get  upon  the 
table)  /  am  tabled,  or,  when  the  horse  is  in  the  stable,  in  the 
phrase,  the  horse  is  stabled.  In  all  these  phrases  the  verb  or 
participle  ia  made  out  of  the  noun  or  name  mentioned.  Out 
of  the  name  stone  is  made  the  participle  stoned.  Out  of  the 
DACDe  boot  is  made  the  participle  booted.  Out  of  the  name 
table  is  made  the  participle  tabled.  Out  of  the  name  stable 
is  made  the  participle  stabled.  And  why  not  out  of  the 
name  thing  make  the  participle  thinged  ?  For  this  is  the  way 
in  which  all  verbs  and  participles  whatever  are  made  in  our 
language.  As  the  phrase,  I  am  slotted,  signifies  that  I  am 
experiencing  the  effects  of  a  stone,  so  the  phrase,  I  am  thinged, 
ugnifiea  that  I  am  experiencing  the  effects  of  things.  But  what 
■re  the  effects  of  things  upon  us  ?  They  are  very  various. 
They  produce  different  effects  upon  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  rose  produces  one  effect  upon  the  eye,  and  a  totally  different 
effect  upon  the  nose.  For  these  particular  effects  we  have 
particular  names  derived  Irom  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  body 
on  which  the  effect  is  produced.  Thus  the  effect  produced  by 
vibrating  air  upon  that  living  instrument  called  the  car,  we  call 
(h) earing — that  is,  caring. 

But  besides  the  immediate  and  transient  effect  produced 
upon  the  instrument,  there  is  another  and  much  more 
permanent  effect  produced  upon  the  nervous  tissue  within  the 
skull  beyond  the  instrument.  Besides  the  temporary  picture 
drawn  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  there  is  another  and 
yet  more  permanent  effect  produced — the  picture  of  a  pic- 
ture, if  I  may  bo  speak.  The  former  effect  wc  call  seeing — 
the  second,  remembering.  And  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  five 
instnunents  of  sense.     Tliis  remembering  is  a  general  effect, 
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produced  by  all  things  generally,  npon  the  nervous  tissue 
generally.  There  is  no  particular  instrument  provided  for 
obtaining  this  effect.  Therefore  it  could  not  derive  its  name 
from  any  particular  instrument.  It  derives  it,  therefore,  from 
the  general  name  of  all  the  objects  capable  of  producing  this 
general  effect,  viz.  the  name  or  word  things — and  we  call  it 
thinking,  i,  e.  thinging.  But  as  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  8a;., 
are  not  operations  performed  by  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  skin, 
&c.,  upon  visible,  audible,  or  tangible  objects,  bat  by  these 
objects  upon  those  instruments — so  thinging  or  thinking  U  not 
an  operation  performed  by  us  upon  things,  but  by  thiugi 
upon  UB. 

The  old  form  of  expression  puts  this  beyond  doubt,  I  think, 
metkinki,  i.  e.  methingeth,  melkiiigi — that  is,  something  thinfcth 
or  things  me — is  precisely  equivalent,  both  in  sense  and  (bnn 
of  expression,  to  our  very  common  phrase,  "  it  strikes  me" — M 
"  something  strikes  me."  As,  for  instance,  "  il  strikes  me  we 
shall  have  more  rain  to  day" — "  something  strikes  nte  that  man 
is  deceiving  us."  Now  for  each  of  these  phrases,  "  it  ttriia 
me,"  or  "  something  strikes  me,"  may  be  substituted  the  woida 
"I  think,"  without  the  slightest  apparent  alteration  in  the 
sense — *'  I  think  we  shall  have  more  rain  to  day" — "  I  thint 
that  man  is  deceiving  us."  But  the  word  sometAing  is,  in  fact, 
two  words,  some  and  thing,  and  mean  some  one  thing — I  do  dM 
know  what — but  some  one  thing  or  other — "strikes  me."  But 
to  be  struck  by  a  thing  is  to  be  thtnged,  precisely  as  to  be  driol 
by  the  air  is  to  be  aired — as  to  be  warmed  by  the  stm  is  to  be 
stained — as  to  be  mounted  on  a  good  horse  is  to  be  well  hurxd 
— as  to  be  stabbed  by  a  poignard  is  to  be  poignarded.  And  «, 
in  all  these  expressions,  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  say  dried  by 
the  air  or  aired — wanned  by  the  sun  or  sunned — moonted  rai  • 
horse  or  horsed — stabbed  by  a  poignard  or  poignarded — so  aiM 
it  is  indifferent  whether  we  say  struck  by  a  thing,  or  thtnged. 

Now,  then,  as  the  two  phrases,  "  I  think,"  and  "  something 
strikes  me,"  mean  the  same  thing — and  are  mutually  inter- 
changeable  and  convertible  terms — it  is  quite  clear  that  wbes 
we  say,  "I  think,"  we  mean  what  we  mean  when  we  »f, 
"  something  strikes  me" — and  that  whatever  that  operation  be 
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wliich  is  performed  when  "something  strikes  me,"  that  aame 
operation  is  that  which  is  performed  when  "I  think" — since 
the  two  phra&es,  "something  strikes  mCj  "and  "I  think,"  both 
signify  tlie  same  thing. 

Bnt  although  no  one  has  ever  yet  pretended  to  give  as  the 
slightest  inkhug  of  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  operation 
called  "thinking,"  when  considered  as  an  operation  performed 
by  that  other  mysterious,  incomprehensible  thing,  called  mind  ; 
yet  that  operation,  when  expressed  by  the  equivalent  phrase 
"  something  strikes  me,"  becomes  of  itself  perfectly  simple  and 
intelligible — and  it  al^i  becomes  qiutc  manifest  that  the  opera- 
tion (which  is  equally  indicated  by  both  forms  of  expression, 
"  I  think"  and  "  something  strikes  me")  is  an  operation 
performed,  not  by  us,  but  by  things  upon  us — for  if  it  be  some 
(hitiff  which  strikes  me,  the  operation  is  clearly  performed  by  the 
thing — i  being  the  patient  affected  or  operated  upon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  who  shall  still  say  that  thinking  is  an 
operation  performed  by  man,  is  necessarily  bound  to  prove  that 
the  two  phrases,  "  /  think,"  and  "  something  strikes  me,"  can- 
not be  used  as  equivalent  terms. 

We  have  many  other  phrases  indicative  of  this  same  opera- 
tion of  thinking — all  differing  in  words — but  all  agreeing  in 
describing  the  operation  as  performed,  not  by  us,  but  by  some- 
thing apart  from  us,  and  acting  upon  us.  Thus  we  say :  "  It 
runs  in  my  head"  or  "  in  my  mind" — "  it  occuiTcd  to  me" — 
"it  jumped  into  my  head" — "it  never  once  came  into  my 
head,"  meaning,  "  I  never  once  thought  of  it" — "  it  came  all  o  f 
a  sudden  into  my  mind" — "the  truth  Dashed  upon  me" — "  it 
seems  to  me" — "  it  appears  to  me."  All  these  ore  undoubtedly 
only  80  many  varieties  of  expression  all  referring  to  one  and  the 
same  operation,  viz.  that  operation  which  we  sometimes  express 
by  the  words,  "I  think" — sometimes  by  the  words,  "  it  strikes 
me" — and  sometimes  by  the  phrases  above  mentioned.  They 
all  simply  mean  that  we  are  affected  by  things — or  Ihinged. 

If  you  ask  me  what  is  meant  by  the  word  sanielhing  in  the 
phrase  "  something  strikes  me,"  I  answer  :  "  that  depends  upon 
circurastances."  If  you  go  to  the  window  and  look  abroad  for 
a  minute,  and  then,  turning  away,  observe  :  "something  strikes 
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me  we  shall  have  a  wet  day" — in  that  case  the  word  something 
meana  a  wet  day.  A  wet  day  is  the  thin^  which  thiogs  you— 
which  strikes  you — which  "  seems"  to  you — which  "  appeW 
to  you — which  "  shows  itself  to  you" — which  "  thinks  yoa,"  or 
of  or  concerning  which  "you  think."  In  a  word,  which  "yoo 
remember." 

YoQ  will  obacrre  here,  if  you  please,  that  I  cannot  i^ 
"  which  thinks  you,"  or  "  which  you  think" — because,  althoo^ 
I  can  say,  "  a  wet  day  thinks,  i.  e.  things  you,"  yet  I  (■ 
neither  say,  "  you  think  a  wet  day,"  nor  "  you  thing  a  wet  diy" 
— ^because  the  operation  of  thinking  or  thinging  is  not  JKT 
formed  by  you  upon  the  wet  day,  but  by  the  wet  day  upon  joo, 
If  it  were  performed  however  hy  you,  then  I  might  say,  "yw 
think  a  wet  day."  But  I  cannot — and  therefore  I  am  ohligal 
to  introduce  the  prepositions  "of"  or  "concerning."  IvH 
exphiin  the  reason  of  this  presently.  And  its  explanation  wiD 
form  a  strong  collateral  proof  that  the  operation  of  tbiDkingor 
thiuging  ia  strictly  analogous  with  the  operations  of  seeing 
feeling,  hearing,  &;c.,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  all  the  organs  of  snue 
collectively,  what  seeing,  feeling,  hearing,  &c.  are  to  the  samt 
organs  individually. 

If  wc  resolve  the  following  sentence :  "  It  strikes  me  that « 
ehall  have  a  wet  day"  (which  undoubtedly  involves  the  operation 
of  thioking),  the  resolution  vnW  stand  thus ;  and  will,  1  tbink, 
render  inteUigible  what  the  nature  of  that  operation  really  ii- 

RESOLUTION. 

"  A  wet  day — it  strikes  me — we  shall  Lave  that." 

Or  since  il  and  thai  have  the  same  force — it  signi^ing  Mlf 
and  that  signiiyiug  assumed — the  resolution  may  stand  thus: 

A  wet  day — t/utl  strikes  me — we  shall  have  that, 
That  is— 

"  A  wet  day — said  wet  day  strikes  me — we  shall  hare  • 
sumcd  wet  day."  or, 

"A  wet  day— said  wet  day  appears  or  seems  to  me — wc  did 
have  assumed  wet  day." 

or, 

"  A  wet  day — said  wet  day  thingeth  me  or  methingeth— ■*   ' 
shall  have  assumed  wet  day." 
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or, 
''A  wet  day — it  thinks  me— we  shall  have  assumed  wet  day/' 

"  Where  shall  we  sojoume  ? — ^wherever  it  thinks  best  unto 
your  royal  selfe.*'  That  is  to  say :  ''in  that  place  which  place 
strikes  or  thingeth  or  thinks  your  royal  selfe— or  appears  to 
your  royal  selfe — as  the  best  place/'  Surely  it  is  quite  plain 
that  it  is  the  place  which  thinks — ^which  appears — which  strikes 
— ^which  performs  the  operation  of  thinking,  or  striking,  or 
appearing — and  not  the  king. 

If  you  ask  me  to  describe  to  you  the  nature  of  this  operation 
or  efifect  which  is  produced  upon  us  by  things,  and  which  we 
call  'thinging,'  or  '  thinking,'  or  '  striking,'  or  'running  in  the 
head,'  or  'jumping  into  the  mind,'  or  'occurring  to  us,'  or 
'remembering' — ^to  this  I  reply,  that  I  will  describe  it  to  you 
as  soon  as  you  have  described  to  me  the  nature  of  those 
operations  which  we  call  hearing,  feeUng,  seeing,  tasting, 
smelling.  These  last  are  five  "somethings  done"  to  five 
different  parts  of  the  body.  But  the  nature  of  each  something 
which  is  done  we  cannot  tell.  And  so  neither  can  any  man  tell 
the  nature  of  that  effect  of  things  upon  us  which  we  call 
remembering.  But  yet  every  man  can  tell  the  nature  of  the 
(me  quite  as  well  as  he  can  tell  the  nature  of  the  others. 

Why  then  has  the  one  been  considered  so  great  a  mystery, 
and  the  others  not  so  ?  Because  man  has  sought  to  find,  in  this 
mysterious  operation,  a  characteristic  more  exclusively  peculiar 
to  himself — a  broader  boundary-Une  of  distinction  between 
himself  and  inferior  animals — than  his  Creator  has  been  pleased 
to  award  him — ^but  which  the  pride  of  his  heart,  arising  out  of 
his  superior  knowledge  and  power,  makes  him  anxious  to 
discover. 

Had  there  been  a  distinct  set  of  visible  organs  for  the  faculty 
of  remembering,  or  one  distinct  and  visible  organ  for  that 
purpose,  as  there  is  for  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  this  mistake  could 
not  have  occurred.  For  then  it  would  have  been  observed  that 
this  remembering  organ  was  possessed  by  other  animals  as  well 
as  by  man. 

A  dog  cannot  tell  the  nature  of  a  stone,  but  he  knows  the 
nature  of  a  stone  nevertheless.     He  knows  that  a  stone  is  hard 
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OS  well  B3  we  do.  He  knows  that  a  atone  will  hurt  bim,  if  it 
fall  upoD  him,  att  well  as  we  do.  He  does  nut  know  the  word 
"hard,"  nor  the  word  "hurt" — but  he  knows  the  /eeln) 
"hard,"  and  the  feeling  "hurt" — which  feeling  is  the  umt^ 
whether  it  be  named  or  unnamed.  It  is  not  the  word  "  hard," 
nor  the  word  "hTirt,"  which  conatitntes  any  part  of  the  nature 
of  a  stone. 

And  so  a  dog,  in  hke  manner,  understands  the  natufc  oi 
smelling  and  tasting  as  well  as  wc.  That  is  to  say,  he  tu 
smell  and  taste  as  well  as  we.  The  only  difference  is  thsl  lie 
cannot  give  names  to  them. 

The  facidty  of  remembering  (as  we  call  it)  is  as  distinct  i 
aense,  and  has  as  just  a  title  to  be  considered  a  sixth  seuce,w 
any  one  of  the  ordinary  five.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  snppoK 
that  there  are  no  organs  of  the  memory.  The  eye  is  the  orpia 
of  seeing,  the  car  of  hearing,  the  skin  of  feeling,  the  no*  of 
smelhng,  the  tongue  of  tasting — and  so  the  eye,  the  car,  the 
akin,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  are  the  organs  of  remeoibeniig. 
They  are  the  external  instruments  through  the  medium  of  whkb 
external  objects  are  enabled  to  produce  then-  necessary  tStd* 
upon  the  living  nenous  tissue.  While  the  eye  is  the  orgaa  d 
seeing,  it  in  also  the  organ  of  remembering  the  things  which 
have  been  seen.  It  is  the  organ  through  which  visible  objedi 
cause  themselves  to  be,  not  only  seen,  but  remembered  also. 

One  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  nature  is  the  achievemtat 
of  manifold  effects  from  few  causes.  In  this  instance,  ibc 
obtains  two  results  through  one  organ — that  result  which  •« 
call  seeing,  and  that  other  result  which  we  call  remembering. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  organs  of  the  senses. 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  asserted,  that  the  organs  of  the  Msm 
are  also  the  organs  of  remembering,  then,  wherever  there  »  w 
organ  of  sense,  there  also  ought  to  reside  the  facidtv  of 
remembering.  Four  of  the  instruments  of  sense  are  situated  in 
the  head.  But  one — the  fell  or  skin — is  spread  out  over  tbt 
whole  surface  of  the  body.  The  faculty  of  remembering,  thov 
fore,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  be  spread  out  over  the  wholt 
body  also.  Accordingly  wc  find  that  this  is  actually  the  csk. 
When  you  remember  a  visible  object,  you  say  you  can  sec  it  wuh 
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yonr  mind's  eye.  You  seem  to  tee  it  over  again.  This  memory 
resides  in  the  nerves  of  the  eye.  When  you  remember  a  sound, 
you  hear  it  with  the  mind's  ear.  You  seem  to  hear  it  over 
sgain.  This  memory  resides  in  the  nerves  of  hearing.  But  if 
yoa  receive  a  severe  wound  in  any  part  of  your  body,  no  matter 
where,  when  you  remember  the  pain,  you  will  seem  to  feel  it 
agvin  in  the  part  on  which  the  wound  was  inflicted.  And 
besides  this,  who  can  doubt  that  the  memory  which  enables 
Hoscheles  to  execute  bis  rapid  passages  on  the  piano-forte 
resides  in  the  fingers  themselves  ?  It  is  his  fingers  which 
remember  where  to  find  the  proper  keys,  and  not  hia  brain.  A 
weary  and  worn-out  performer's  fingers  will  still  go  on  striking 
the  proper  keys,  while  executing  some  stale  air,  perhaps  for  the 
ten-thousandth  time,  when  his  brain  is  almost  overwhelmed 
with  aleep. 

That  the  (acuity  of  remembering  is  a  distinct  sixth  sense  is, 
I  think,  quite  clear.  For  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  that  we 
might  possess  in  perfection  ail  the  five  senses,  without  the 
iacnity  of  remembering.  But  without  the  faculty  of  remembering 
the  other  five  senses  would  be  of  little  use.  The  proverb  that 
■  "  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,"  would  not  then  be  true.  ^^Tien 
a  child  had  put  its  hand  into  the  fire  and  burned  itself  once,  it 
would  do  so  again,  if  it  could  not  remember  the  pain.  Eiperience 
would  then  be  entirely  without  use.  We  should  walk  into  the 
water,  and  run  our  beads  against  posts,  and  set  fire  to  our 
hoinses — in  s  word,  life  would  not  be  worth  half  an  hour's 
pnrcbase. 

Amongst  the  various  modes  of  expression  to  which  I  have 
sDuded,  and  which  we  daily  use  in  order  to  denote  that  operation 
called  thinking,  there  ia  one  of  which  I  have  yet  said  but  Uttle, 
but  which  is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  this  phrase — 
"aomething  tells  mc."  We  say,  "something  tells  mc  I  shall 
not  Kve  long" — "something  tells  me  that  man  is  an  impostor." 

There  is  another  very  common  mode  of  expression  in  which 
the  verb  to  tay  is  used.  It  occurs  thus,  and  is  exceedingly 
common  among  those  who  speak  according  to  the  rules  of  nature, 
and  not  according  to  rules  of  grammar ;  "  as  soon  as  I  observed 
that  the  man  hesitated  and  looked  down,  mjirf  /  to  rttyself,  this 
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man  is  a  cheat.     The  sense  is  the  same  whether 
be,  said  I  to  myself,  or  thought  I  to  myself. 

I  eay  this  is  important.  For  you  wiD  remember  (as  1  tolil 
you  in  an  early  part  of  our  conversation)  that  the  word  tha^ 
has  a  double  sense  and  use.  Its  Brat  and  original  signiticstiaa 
is  xpeech.  In  its  secondary  sense,  it  is  merely  a  general  nanif, 
and  ie  used  as  ne  u^  the  word  object,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  the 
name  of  all  the  component  parts  whereof  the  aum  of  the  uai- 
verse  is  made  up,  and  of  the  entire  universe  itself,  ^licii, 
therefore,  this  word  thing  is  erected  into  a  verb  by  ptaciog  to 
before  it,  that  verb  to  thing,  Lke  the  noun  out  of  which  it  is 
formed,  ought  to  have  a  double  signification  also.  And  the  vob 
to  thing  ought  to  signify,  not  only  to  be  "  affected  by  things" 
a  meaning  which  it  derives  from  the  secondary  sense  of  the  tlMlB 
thing ;  but  it  should  also  signify  to  speech,  or,  as  we  dow  ipeD 
it,  to  speak — a  meaning  which  it  should  derive  from  the  firstnd 
original  sense  of  the  word  thing — viz.  speech.  And  if,  •>  I 
have  asserted,  the  words  think  and  thing  arc  one  and  the  miik 
word,  then  our  verb  to  think  ought  not  only  to  signify  to  be 
"  affected  by  things,"  but  also  "  to  speak."  And  as  I  hire 
sought  to  prove  that  our  verb  "  to  think"  does  actually  aomt:- 
times  signify  "  to  be  affected  by  things,"  by  showing  that  the 
phrase  "  something  strikes  me,"  is  exactly  equivalent  with  tbf 
phrase  "  I  think,"  and  is  used  to  denote  exactly  the  same  opet»- 
tionj  which  phrase  "something  strikes  me,"  it  cannot  b( 
questioned,  docs  denote  that  "I  am  affected  by  something"— 
BO  I  ought  also  to  be  able  now  to  prove  that  the  verb  to  thiol 
does  also  actually  sometimes  signify  to  speak,  by  showing  thai 
we  are  also  in  the  habit  of  using  phrases  which  are  exactly  «|Uh 
Talent  with  the  verb  to  think ;  and  which  are  used  to  deooic 
exactly  the  same  operation  as  the  words  to  think ;  and  may  fcc 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  words  to  think,  without,  m  «ny 
manner,  altering  the  sense ;  and  which  phrases  do,  beyond  ist 
question,  signify  to  speak,  say,  or  telL 

The  pi'oof  required  I  have  already  given  you.  It  b  oaatuui 
in  the  very  common  phrases,  "  something  tells  me,"  tatd,  "wi 
I  to  myself — for  we  manifestly  mean  the  same  thing,  aoditti 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  sense,  whether  we  say:  "  I  thou^flc 
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should  have  rain  to-day,"  vliich  is  our  form  of  exprcsBion  at  one 
time — or  "  something  told  me  it  would  rain  to-day,"  which  is 
our  form  of  expression  at  another  time.  Or  whether  we  say,  as 
we  sometimes  do,  "  thought  I  to  myself,"  or  "  said  I  to  myself 
it  will  rain  to-day." 

This  entire  agreement  in  the  double  use  of  each  of  the  two 
words  think  and  thing — and  not  only  in  the  double  use,  but 
also  between  the  two  senses  of  the  two  words  reciprocally — is,  I 
think,  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  that 
think  and  thing  are  but  one  word.  And  when  lo  this  is  added 
the  fact  that  our  noun  a  thing,  was  formerly  sometimes  written 
a  thijik — not  only  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  also  by  the  early 
English  writers — and  the  fact  that  our  word  thing,  by  those 
whose  traditional  pronunciation  has  not  been  corrupted  by 
edacatioD,  is  still  pronounced  think,  as  in  the  word  somethink, 
noiAink — and  the  fact  that  the  only  difference  between  the  two 
words,  as  regards  the  manner  of  spclhng  them,  is  a  single  letter, 
and  that  the  final  one,  a  circumstance  not  worth  a  moment's 
eoosideration  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  not  perhaps  a 
single  word  in  the  language  which  was  not  formerly  spelled  in  a 
variety  of  ways — and  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  remarked 
how  simple  and  rational  and  intelligible  is  the  solution  which 
this  sense  of  the  word  think,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  sense 
whitJi  I  have  restored  to  the  word  mind — when  it  is  remarked 
I  say,  how  simple,  reasonable,  and  intelligibic  is  the  solution 
which  is  thus  offered  with  regard  to  those  unaccountable  and 
incomprehensible  mysteries  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  the  words  mind,  thinking  principle,  opera- 
tion of  thinking,  &c.  &c.,  about  which  such  a  heap  of  unintelli- 
gible and  contradictory  fustian  has  been  palmed  upon  mankind, 
and  called  philosophy — surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  at 
least,  I  have  in  my  favour  gtrong  prohability — and  strong  pro- 
babiiUg,  arising  from  the  faciUty  with  which  it  enabled  him  to 
account  for  all  that  was  before  unaccoimlnble  with  regard  to  the 
planetary  motions,  is  all  the  proof  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor 
of  the  universality  of  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravitation, 

Yoa  may  have  observed,  perhaps,  that  when  we  desire  to  ei- 
preas  the  operations  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and 
t2 


smelling,  we  are  accustomed  to  do  so  by  two  distinct  forms  uf 
speech.  Thus  we  either  say;  "I  look,"  or  "it  looks" — as: 
"I  will  look  at  it" — "it  looks  like  rwn." 

"i  hear,"  or  " it  sounds" — as:  "I  tear  a  noise" — "tlwl 
noise  sounds  like  thunder," 

"  I  feel,"  or  "  it  feels" — as  i  "  it  feels  soft." 
"  I  taste,"  or  "  it  tastes" — "  I  BOiell,"  or  "  Jt  smells." 
But  "there  is  nothing  strictly  arbitrary  in  language,"  wyi 
Home  Tooke;  uor  is  this  two-fold  mode  of  expression  with 
regard  to  the  senses  either  arbitrary  or  accidental.  There  ii  s 
reason  in  nature  for  it.  For,  in  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  then 
are,  in  fact,  often  two  operations  performed — the  one  volontuj 
and  the  other  involuntarj- — the  one  being  an  action  performtd 
by  us,  and  the  other  by  things  upon  us.  And  it  was  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  these  two  actions  that  these  tn 
distinct  forms  of  speech  were  invented;  since  both  operatioiK 
are  not  necessarily  uor  always  performed. 

It  is  the  same  with  thinking.  There  are  sometimes  tm 
distinct  operations  involved  in  that  process — and  it  is  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  actions  that  we  have  the  two  fonni 
of  speech,  "  I  think,"  and  "  it  thinks  me — it  strikes  tne — me- 
thinks,"  &c.  And,  it  is  because  one  of  these  processes  is  really 
performed  by  us,  and  because  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  proctn 
has  not  been  observed,  and  because  the  two-fold,  i.  e.  oripoil 
as  well  as  secondary  meaning  of  the  word  think  has  been  for- 
gotten, that  the  two  modes  of  espreaaiou  have  been  confoundfil 
as  being  both  indicative  of  one  operation,  and  that  that  opcn- 
tioa  has  been  supposed  to  be  performed  by  some  ejcln&n 
mental  power  possessed  by  us,  and  denied  to  all  other  auimak 
Hitherto  I  have  only  mentioned  one  of  the  operations  involvrd 

I  in  the  process  of  thinking.  I  shall  now  explain  the  nature  rf 
the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  I  have  already  toU 
you  that  all  a  man  can  himself  do  is  to  place  his  bodily  orgsm 
in  a  possible  and  favourable  position  to  be  acted  upon  by 
things.  Although  the  doing  of  this  does  not  form  any  p4rt 
of  the  actual  operation  of  seeing,  yet  it  is  often  sbsolutclj 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  process.  8iuce  ton 
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see  a  tiling  unless  you  will  turo  your  face  toward  it  and 
loot  at  it — that  is,  bring  the  object  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of 
your  eye.  And  this  is  what  you  mean  when  you  aay  i  "  I  wiJl 
look  at  it."  But  when  you  have  done  this — when  you  have 
performed  your  part  of  the  process — all  that  part  of  the  process 
which  depends  on  your  will — if  you  still  continue  to  talk,  and 
bAve  occasion  to  speak  of  the  sense  of  sight  in  connexion  with 
that  object  while  it  stands  before  you,  you  then  use  a  different 
form  of  eipresHJon.  You  then  any  :  "  it  looks,"  or  "  it  seems" 
— because  then  the  operation  of  seeing  no  longer  depends  on 
your  will,  but  ia  performed  upon  you,  whether  you  will  or  not, 
•O  long  as  you  keep  the  eye  exposed  to  the  object.  You  do  not 
then  say  :  "  I  see  it  bright,"  or  "  I  see  him  very  tall,"  or  "  I 
behold  him  old ;"  but  you  say  :  "  it  teems  bright" — "  he  leemt 
very  tall" — "  he  looks  old." 

So,  again,  you  say :  "  I  will  taste  it" — meaning  you  will 
place  it  on  your  tongue.  But  having  done  so,  you  then  say, 
"  it  taatea" — as :  "  it  tastes  hke  wine  and  water."  And  again  : 
"let  me  smell  it" — meaning  "suffer  me  to  place  it  under  my 
nose.''  But  having  placed  it  there,  you  then  say,  "  it  smells" — 
"  it  smells  like  garlic."     And  ao  on  of  all  the  other  senses. 

Although,  therefore,  the  act  of  seeing,  feeling,  &c.  are  not 
operations  performed  by  you,  but  upon  you ;  nevertheless  there 
are  operations,  preparatory  and  neeessary,  which  must  be 
performed,  not  always  indeed,  but  very  often,  by  you,  before 
those  operations  called  seeing,  feeling,  &c.  can  be  performed 
t^on  you.  When  your  eyes  are  open  you  cannot  help  seeing. 
But  whether  you  will  see  any  particular  object  or  not,  depends 
entirely  on  your  will.  Since  it  depends  wholly  upon  your  will 
whether  you  will  perform  those  preparatory  operations  neces- 
sary to  bring  your  eye  into  such  a  situation  as  shall  allow  any 
particular  object  to  strike  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  thinking.  When  you  are  awake,  you 
CBttuot  help  thinking — that  is,  you  cannot  help  being  thlnged 
or  thinked,  according  to  the  modern  spelhng.  But  whether  you 
will  think  conceniing  {observe  i  am  here  obliged  to  use  the 
preposition  eoncemiTig)  any  particular  objects  or  subject,  as  we 
*ay,  depends  very  mtuh,   if  not  altogether,  upon   your  will. 
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Since  {aa  in  the  case  of  seeing)  it  depeuds  on  your  will  whoU 
you  will  perform  those  preparatory  actions  neccsssjy  to  caiuc 
things  to  thing  you,  or  "strike  you,"  or  "appear  to  you,"  or 
"to  run  in  your  head,"  or  "to  jump  into  your  mind,"  &c.  fe. 

I  e&y  then  that,  as,  in  order  that  any  particular  object  ini; 
"  appear  to  you,"  it  is  necessary  that  you  perform  the  preparstoiy 
operation  of  looking — that  is,  turning  toward  it,  and  firing  your 
eye  upon  it — as,  in  order  that  any  particular  object  may  "tattt 
to  you  like,"  it  is  necessary  that  you  perform  the  preparatoiy 
operation  of  placing  it  in  contact  with  your  tongue — as,  in  order 
that  any  particular  object  may  "smelJ  to  you  like,"  it  ii 
necessary  that  you  perform  the  preparatory  operation  of  bringiog 
it  near  your  nose.  So,  in  order  that  any  particular  object,  or 
number  of  objects,  may  thing  you,  strike  you,  come  into  your 
mind,  &c.  &c.  it  is  necessary  that  you  perform  tlie  preparetoiy 
operation  of  talking,  audibly  or  inaudibly.  For,  by  virtue  of  th»t 
law  called  association,  which  exists  iiot  only  between  names  ud 
things,  but  between  one  name  and  another,  and  one  thing  mi 
another,  we  no  sooner  begin  to  talk  than  multitudes  of  id<» 
and  names  crowd  upon  us,  suggested  to  us  one  atler  another,  in 
rapid  succession,  by  the  words  we  utter,  and  which  ideas  were 
not  present  to  us  before,  and  would  not  have  been  suggested  u 
us  at  all,  but  for  the  act  of  talking — audibly  or  inaudibly.  And 
aa  talking  is  dependent  on  our  will,  and  is  performed  by  ns, » 
far,  and  no  farther,  is  the  operation  of  thinking  performed  bj 
us,  and  dependent  upon  our  will.  And  this  twofold  operatim, 
tbe  one  prepai'atory  and  performed  by  us ;  the  other  subsequent, 
and  performed  upon  us,  is  the  reason  why,  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  thinking,  aa  with  regard  to  the  five  senses,  we  h»ii 
this  two-fold  mode  of  expression  concerning  which  I  have  bwi 
speaking.  This  too  is  the  reason  why  I  was  just  uow  obhgnl  v> 
use  the  preposition  "concerning."  For  when  we  use  tbe  word 
think  to  denote  that  part  of  the  operation  which  depends  on  lis. 
we  then  use  it  in  the  sense  of  the  word  talk,  and  arc  obhged  to 
use  a  preposition,  since  we  never  say,  "  I  will  talk"  a  certain 
thing,  but  always  "  I  will  talk  about"  a  certain  thing. 

This,  too,  ia  the  reason  of  that  frequent  eiprcssion  among  tlw 
uneducated — the  speakers  according  to  nature,  and  not  accordinj: 
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to  grammar — I  mean  the  phrase  "said  I  to  mjaelf,"  when  used 
instead  of  the  words  "  thought  I  to  myself." 

This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  moat  meo,  when  they  desire  to 
bring  certain  objects  to  their  recollection,  and  make  them,  as  we 
say,  the  subject  of  thought,  usually  preface  the  operation  by  the 
utterance  (very  often  audibly)  of  some  such  words  as  these : 
"  let  me  see — let  me  consider" — and  then  they  go  on  talking 
(very  often  stUl  audibly)  "  if  I  do  so  and  so,  so  and  so  will 
happen — that  will  never  do — no,  no — I  must  do  it  the  other 
way."  iVnd  those  who  do  not  thus  talk  to  themselves  audibly, 
do  so  inaudibly.  The  motions  of  talking  are  gone  through  by 
the  talking  apparatus,  but  so  slightly  aa  to  be  with  difficulty 
perceptible. 

This,  too,  is  the  reason  of  that  rapid  motion  of  the  lips  which 
you  will  sometimes  observe  in  passengers  along  the  street. 
These  men  are  but  doing  more  perceptibly  what  all  men,  when 
they  think,  do  less  perceptibly. 

The  operation  of  talking  to  himself,  too,  constitutes  the 
difTercnce  between  what  is  called  a  thinking  or  thoughtful  man, 
ind  a  careless  or  superficial  observer,  or  an  unthinking  or 
thoughtless  man.  The  thinking  man  is  always  talking  to 
himaelf — asking  himself  questions  and  replying  to  them — and 
he  19  thus  constantly  causing  to  pass  before  his  mind  a  panorama 
of  absent  objects. 

This,  too,  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  what  are  called  absent 
men.  The  absent  man,  though  walking  along  the  street,  is  not 
thinged  by  the  surrounding  objects — is  not  struck  by  them — 
does  Dot  observe  them — because  he  is  busied  in  talking  to 
himself,  and  thus  conjuring  up  pictures  of  things  possibly  from 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  And  words  are  the  talismans 
— the  potent  spells — which  enable  him  to  practise  this  enchant- 
ment. 

As  talking  to  one's-self  is  (and  is  called)  audible  thinking,  so 
thinking  to  one's-self  is  nothing  but  tjuiudible  talking.  And  it 
WBB  the  silent  consciousness  that  when  we  arc  thiidting  we  are 
in  fact  only  talking  to  ourselves,  which  doubtless  gave  origin  to 
Uie  phrase  "  thinking  aloud,"  aud  which  gives  it  its  pertinence, 
its  propriety,  and  sigailicancc. 
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A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  intcrcliangeable  aiul 
iudifferent  use  of  Uie  two  words  say  and  think,  and  one  stronglj 
illustrative  and  provative  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  tiist 
talking  and  thinking  are  two  words  having  the  same  meaning, 
occurs  in  the  seventeenth  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
St.  Luke:  "And  be  thuuuht  within  himself,  sayinq,  hIuI 
shall  I  do  ?"  Here  the  present  partieijile  saying  is  actuallj 
made  the  present  participle  of  the  verb  to  think.  The  um 
words  are  used  as  though  they  wtu'e  actually  only  two  parts  of 
the  same  word.  As  here  used  the  present  participle  of  the  m)t 
lo  think  is  taying.  And  the  sense  will  not  he  at  all  afiecuJ 
however  you  tranapoae  the  words.  You  may  either  say,  "he 
thought  to  himself,  thinking:"  or  "hesaiii  to  himself,  saying'' 
or  "he  said  to  himself,  thirtking:"  or  "he  tltouyht  to  faitUMtl', 
saying."  In  the  English  version,  one  and  the  same  thaig  n 
expressed  by  two  different  words  having  the  same  meaning,  vii. 
think  and  say.  And  what  is  that  one  thing  ?  Why,  the  wordt, 
"what  shall  I  do."  These  words  are  both  that  which  he  thought 
and  that  whieh  be  said.  But  in  the  Greek  text  both  the  thinking 
and  the  saying  are  expressed  by  only  one  noi-d  ;  "  Kai  inKfji^ 
iv  iauTUj  ijywv'  Ti  TOiqffai ;"  for  Aia^oyi^Ofiai  (to  reason  «Ttii 
oneself)  and  Aeya  (to  say)  are  manifestly  but  one  word,  then 
being  only  precisely  the  same  difference  between  their  senses  v 
there  is  between  the  senses  of  our  phrase  to  talk,  and  to  talii' 
converse  together.  Xeyui  means  to  talk — Aix^oyt^ofuu  to  talk  in 
dialogue — Aey  being  the  root  and  containing  the  sense  of  hoih. 

In  the  Enghsh,  therefore,  the  two  verbs  to  think  and  to  taj 
are  both  used,  in  the  same  sentence,  to  express  one  thing.  In 
the  Greekj  that  one  thing  is  exprexsed  by  one  word — aiul  tbit 
word  signifies  to  talk.  "  He  thought  within  himself" — whit 
did  he  think  ?  Answer :  the  words,  "  what  shall  I  do?"  "  Ht 
thought  within  himself,  saying"— what  did  he  say  ?  Why,  ibe 
same  words,  viz.  "what  shall  I  do  ?" 

I  say,  then,  that  the  verb  to  think,  when  used  to  denote  uij 
action  performed  by  us,  signifies  to  talk,  and  nothing  else — et, 
for  ipst&nce,  when  we  say,  "  I  will  sit  down  and  think  abonl  it." 
And  the  phrase  methinka  is  a  reflective  form  of  the  sume  word, 
signifying  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  thioe^  are  talking  to  us,  or 
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gtrikiag  ii9,  or  comiug  iulo  our  minds,  or  occurring  to  us  ;  aud 
that  it  denotes  fiimply  remembrance  or  rememorance.  We  do 
DOt  indeed  mean  that  things  actually  speak  to  ns.  But  so 
neither  do  wc  mean  that  they  actually  strike,  or  come,  or  jump, 
or  run,  (which  last  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  occur) — and  yet 
in  ordinary  conversation  and  writing  we  constantly  attribute 
these  actions  to  them.  In  all  these  forms  of  speech  we  speak 
merely  figuratively;  and  we  do  so  in  order  to  distinguish  an 
effect  produced  by  things  upon  us,  independently  of  our  will, 
and  of  any  operation  performed  by  us,  from  that  physical 
operation  called  talking,  nhich  is  dependent  on  our  will,  and 
wbicb  is  performed  by  ourselves. 

When  a  man  or  other  animal  is  dreaming,  he  i$  merely 
tbtnged ;  aud  in  relating  his  dream  should  say,  "  mcthought," 
or  it  appeared  or  occurred  to  me.  When  a  man  says,  "  I  will 
think  about  it,"  all  be  means  is  that  he  will  talk  to  himself 
about  it ;  fur  this  is  aU  that  he  can  do.  If  there  be  anything 
ebe  which  he  can  do  we  have  no  word  in  the  language  to 
express  it. 

TTimA,  then,  (not  the  verb,  but  the  noun)  like  the  notm 
thinff,  signifies  speech.  And  lo  think  signifies  to  speech,  or 
tQ  tpeak. 

We  have  another  word  in  our  language  which  is  but  the 
same  word  with  a  slight  variation;  I  mean  the  word  Ihatik. 

For  services  rendered  to  ua,  which  we  cannot  repay,  cither  in 
kind  or  in  coin,  we  give  in  return  thanks — that  is,  grateful 
words — kindly  speech.  In  the  provinces,  they  say,  "  I  thank 
you  kindly" — that  is,  I  give  you  kindly  words — words  denoting 
my  kindly  or  grateful  feelings.  If  we  are  to  interpret  language 
by  things — if  it  be  true  that  language  was  made  for  things,  and 
not  things  for  language — then  the  meaning  of  the  word  thanks 
will  not  admit  of  question.  For  what  are  those  things  for 
which  the  word  tltanks  was  made  ?  Are  they  not  manifestly 
words  r 

Our  verb  to  thatik  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  thanc-ian  are,  of 
course,  the  same  word.  And  our  verb  to  think  is,  of  course, 
identical  with  the  Anglo-Saion  verb  Ihmc-an.     But  I  say  that 
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the  two  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  thancian,  to  thank,  and  ther 
think,  are  also  the  same  word.  The  Mceso-Gothic  thagkjm 
(prononnced  f!uin/ijan) — the  Danish  IteiJte  (pronounced  ttndi) 
and  the  Swedish  tiinha,  oil  of  which  signify  to  tfunk,  approach 
very  nearly  in  sound  to  oar  word  thank,  and  the  Anglo-Suoo 
thandan. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  thtmc-fal  Bigniiies  thankful — but  tbc 
Anglo-Saxon  word  thaTtc-ul  signifies  ilunufhtful. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  thane-meluncg  signifies  deliberation— 
but  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  thanc-tmg  signifies  tkanJaag  or 
IhanAs. 

But  the  root  of  all  these  words  is  literally  one  and  the  tmt, 
viz.  thane ;  which  word  thane  signifies,  in  two  of  the  compoond 
words  just  mentioned,  thanka.  While  in  the  other  two,  it 
signifies  thouykt. 

Our  word  thing  is,  of  course,  identical  nith  the  Anglo-Sana 
word  thing.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  thing  was  also  wntM  I 
thine.  And  hence  it  is  quite  as  good  English  to  aay,  a  good  ' 
think,  a  bad  think,  souiethink,  nothink,  as  it  is  to  say  a  good 
thing,  a  bad  thing,  something,  nothing;  since  thing  and  thinV 
are  only  different  ways  of  spelling  one  and  the  same  puR 
Anglo-Saxon  word.  Home  Tooke  was  right  therefore  when  1« 
said,  "  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  noildnft,  instead  of  nothing,  is 
not  so  absurd  as  our  contrary  fashion  makes  it  appear."  And 
Bbhop  Hooper,  who  so  qielled  it,  spelled  it  correctly.  For  it  i» 
just  as  correct  as  the  other. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  made  their  nouns  into  verbs  by  post^xiii| 
the  word  an,  ian,  gan,  or  an.  Those,  therefore,  who  spcllsd  tk 
noun  thing  with  a  g,  spelled  the  verb  too  with  a  g,  and  tlidr 
verb  became  (by  the  addition  of  ian)  thing-ian.)  But  those  wk 
spelled  the  noun  with  a  c,  (thine)  apelled  the  verb  with  a  c  ab^ 
and  their  verb  became  (by  the  addition  of  an)  tlane-an,  TAncM 
was  used  impersonally :  "  swa  me  thincth,"  i.  c.  so  methinkh 
and  is  exactly  equivalent  to  our  phrase — so  it  appears  or  sceiw 
to  me — so  it  strikes  me — so  it  thingeth  me,  or  methingrti, 
mcthinketh  or  niethinka.  But  the  noun  thing  or  thine,  out  o? 
which  both  these  verbs  were  made,  had   two   meanings.    \V' 
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ofiginal  meaning  is  speech.  In  its  secondary  sense  it  is  merely 
a  name  for  all  objects  in  general.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
therefor^  having  got  two  verbs  differently  spelled  out  of  one 
noon  having  two  meanings,  that  one  of  these  verbs  should  be 
iqppropriated  to  attribute  action  to  the  noun  in  one  of  its  senses, 
and  the  other  to  attribute  action  to  it  in  its  other  sense.  And 
thuB^  while  the  verb  thmgian  was  used  to  signify  to  speech,  or  to 
speak,  the  other  verb^  thmcan,  became  appropriated  to  signify  to 
be  thingei — that  is,  acted  upon  by  things.  This  distinction  was 
evidently  reqtiired,  and  the  two  different  ways  of  spelUng  the 
same  verb  presented  a  convenient  method  of  making  it. 

But  I  say.  further  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  thinc-an,  to 
seem — ihanc^ian,  to  thank — thenc-an,  to  think — thmg^ian,  to 
speak — and  the  English  verbs  to-thank  and  to^hmk,  are  one  and 
the  same  word,  and  have  all  one  primary  meaning,  and  that  is, 
to^eak.  They  are  manifestly  only  so  many  different  ways  of 
qielling  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  thing-ian,  to-speak. 

I  have  already  shown  you  how  very  nearly,  both  in  spelling 
and  sound,  the  Moeso-Gothic,  Danish,  and  Swedish  words  for 
think,  approach  to  our  word  thank.  And  the  Irish  Gaelic  word 
iamg  (which  signifies  thanks)  does  not  differ  greatly,  either  in 
sound  or  spelling  firom  our  word  thing,  and  still  less  from  the 
Friesic  ding,  and  the  modem  German  ting.  And  there  is  only 
the  same  difference  between  the  senses  of  thincan  and  thencan 
that  there  is  between  the  senses  of  our  two  phrases, ''/  t/Unk," 
and  *^it  strikes  me/*  or  '*  something  tells  me  J' 

They  are  two  verbs  made  out  of  the  same  noun  thine  or  thing, 
whidi  noun  has  two  meanings.  And  one  of  the  verbs  has  been 
appropriated  to  signify  that  part  of  the  operation  of  thinking 
whidi  consists  in  speaking,  and  is  made  out  of  the  noun  in  its 
primary  sense  of  speech ;  while  the  other  has  been  appropriated 
to  signify  that  part  of  the  operation  of  thinking  which  consists 
of  the  operation  of  things  upon  us,  and  which  we  now  denote  by 
the  phrase  '^tt  strikes  me,''  or  ''something  tells  me,''  or  ''it 
■eems  to  me ;"  and  is  taken  from  the  noun  in  that  secondary 
'  tense  which  we  now  always  give  to  the  word  thing.  And  as  we 
now  sometimes  use  the  phrases,  "  I  think,"  and  "  it  seems  to 
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me,"  indifferently  one  for  the  other,  so  also  were  the  words 
thencan,  to  think,  and  thinean,  to  seem,  used  indifferently  one 
for  the  other  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Thus,  me  gethvhie  mij 
either  he  translated  it  seemed  to  me,  or  /  thought — me  that  rikt 
ne  thinhelh,  to  nic  that  seems  not  right,  or,  I  thought  that  not 
right — hwcet  thincth  the  that  thu  srj,  what  seems  to  thee  that 
thou  art,  or,  what  thiukcst  thou  that  thou  art  ?  And  aiisin, 
thencan  was  also  used  iu  the  sense  of  thinean,  for  it  was  often 
employed  in  the  sense  of  rememhcr.  But  I  suppose  no  one 
will  say  that  remembering  is  an  operation  performed  by  lu. 
All,  I  think,  will  admit  that  the  remembrance  of  things  coota 
to  us  wholly  independent  alike  of  our  will,  and  of  any  action  o( 
ours.  I  suppose  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  tlie 
recollected  images  of  things  which  come  to  us  in  our  sleep  do 
so  in  obedieuce  to  any  action  or  operation  performed  by  the 
sleeper ! 

T4o — it  was  found  necessary,  as  it  is  now,  to  distiogtuA 
between  that  part  of  the  process  of  thinking  which  is  perfonji«l 
by  us  at  onr  pleasure,  viz,  talking,  and  that  other  part  of  tir 
operation  which  is  |jerformcd  independently  of  us,  and  by  iJiing! 
upon  us ;  and  having  already  got  two  spellings  fur  one  wonl, 
they  took  the  one  spelling  and  appropriated  it  to  one  purpoi^ 
and  the  other  for  the  other  purpose. 

The  root  of  all  is  the  word  thing  in  its  primary  sense  of  (ofl 
TTtencan  signifies  literally  to  perform  those  actions  which  « 
denominate  speahtng — while  thinean  (although  it  literally  intu 
the  same)  was  figuratively  used  to  signify  lo  have  those  effnti 
produced  iipon  ns  by  things  which  we  now  call  ideas  of  thiag*, 
or  remembrances  of  things,  and  which  they  called  (for  want  ofi 
better  phrase)  beitig  lathed  to  by  things ;  and  which  fignratin 
form  of  speech  ia  still  preserved  in  the  phrase  something  tclU  m, 
or,  in  the  still  more  figurative  and  far-fetched  cxpressiontr 
something  strikes  me — it  jumped  into  mi/  mind,  fee.  &c. 

Ic  thence  (pronounced  Ihenhe)  signifies  /  myself  talk  ;  and  W 
thinelh  means  something  else  talks  to  me.  And  between  ^ 
intelligible  operation  of  talking  onrselves,  and  the  intelli^Ur- 
operation  of  being  spoken  to,  i.  e.  struck  or  impressed  by  tfai&pk 
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there  is  no  intermediate  operation  whatever.  Nor  is  there^  nor 
was  there  ever^  in  our  language^  or  in  the  language  of  any  other 
people^  any  name  or  sign  of  any  such  imaginary  operation. 
Nor  does  there  exist  any^  the  shghtest  necessity  for  supposing 
any  such  mysterious  agent^  in  order  to  account  for  the 
unmeasured  superiority  of  human  knowledge  over  that  of  the 
brute. 

"  Some  men,"  says  Professor  Stewart,  "  even  in  their  private 
speculations,  not  only  use  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought, 
but  form  the  words  into  sentences."  ''What  is  thus  alleged, 
is  true  of  all  men,"  says  A.  B.  Johnson.  "  If  you  repeat,  in 
thought,  the  alphabet,  you  may  employ  your  organs  of  speech 
so  forcibly,  that  the  thoughts  will  require  but  a  little  more 
energy  to  become  audible  words.  Endeavour  to  avoid  any 
agency  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  breath,  you  will  detect  a  slight 
agency,  and  of  the  tongue  especially.  The  more  freely  we 
permit  the  tongue's  movements,  the  more  distinctly  we  can 
think  the  alphabet.  It  you  stand  before  a  mirror  and  protrude 
your  tongue,  you  will  see  it  either  dilate  or  thicken,  as  each 
letter  is  pronounced  in  thought.  The  experiment  must  be  made 
with  letters  whose  articulation  is  lingual."  ''  We  do  not  think 
(^  words,  as  our  theories  lead  us  to  say,  but  we  think  words 
themselves.  A  Frenchman  thinks  French  words,  and  an  English- 
man, English." 

Having  shown  that  our  word  think  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  noun  Mtnc,  or  thinff,  made  into  a  verb  by  the 
preaddition  of  to;  and  that  to-think  must,  therefore,  signify  to 
talk,  the  supposed  operation  of  thinking  is  thus  left  without  a 
name  in  the  language;  or  else  that  it  borrowed  the  name  of 
thinking,  i.  e.  talking,  at  some  time  posterior  to  the  first 
invention  of  the  word;  and  thus  two  separate  and  different 
operations  came  to  be  designated  by  one  and  the  same  name. 

If  this  monstrous  supposition  should  obtain,  I  am  then 
entitled  to  asl||  how  it  happened  that  this  extraordinary  and 
important  and  characteristic  operation  performed  by  aU  men, 
and  peculiar  to  man,  should  not  have  received  an  earlier 
designation,  and  one  proper  to  itself?  Why  should  it  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  only  sharing  a  name  between  itself 
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and  another  operation  f  And  why  wu  tlie  opcuvtion  of  taUdng 
selected  to  desi^ate  it  in  preference  to  snecEing,  or  hearing,  or. 
indeed,  any  other  word  in  the  language  ?  At  what  time,  too, 
was  the  word  signifying  to-talk  forcibly  and  arbitrarily  made  to 
signify  thinking  also  ?  When  did  men  first  discover  that  thty 
were  capable  of  performing  the  operation  of  Ikinking,  in  additim) 
to  that  other  operation  of  taUdiig  f  And  when  they  fint 
discovered  that  they  could  perform  this  operation,  how  camf 
they  not  to  appropriate  a  name  wholly  and  exclusively  to  denot* 
so  wonderful  an  operation,  and  one,  too,  so  ehar&cteriatic  of 
manV  How  came  they  to  suffer  it  to  walk  the  world  under* 
borrowed  name  ?  And  before  the  language  became  a  writMn 
one,  and  when  the  words  Ihencan  and  thinean  were  both  n«ed  to 
designate  talking,  how  did  the  hearers  manage  to  know  wbai 
these  words  were  used  in  theii-  original  sense  of  speaking,  vA 
when  in  their  new  sense  of  thinking? 

Bat  there  is  another,  and,  in  my  estimation,  an  insurmountililc 
argument  against  the  eiiBtence  of  any  such  o]>eration  perfoniHd 
by  us  ae  that  of  thinking,  apart  from  talking.  And  it  is  this— 
that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  For  cannot  we,  if  it  so  please  vi, 
always  think  aloud  on  any  subject  we  wish  ?  If  a  man  sit  don 
to  solve  a  problem  cannot  he  do  it  by  thinking  aloud  ?  Let  n; 
man  try  this,  and  he  will  find  that  he  can  do  it,  not  only  m  wtfl, 
but  better.  But  to  think  aloud  is  to  talk.  And  if  a  man  nn 
think  aloud,  he  can  also  think  in  audible  whispers— and  if  in 
audible  whispers,  iu  inaudible  whispers  also. 

Again :  if  a  question  of  itnjHirtance  he  put  to  one  man,  fcf 
says,  "  I  will  think  about  it,  and  give  you  my  answer  to-morrow." 
And  he  sits  down  to  do  so.  But  if  that  question  be  fA 
simultaneously  to  two  or  more  persons  whose  interests  « 
mutually  involved  in  the  answer  to  be  given,  they  also  aay,  "« 
will  think  about  it,  and  give  you  o»ir  answer  to-morrow."  DU 
what  is  it  they  do  ?  Why,  as  soon  as  the  questioner  is  goiK^ 
they  say  to  each  other,  "now  let  us  talk  this  matter  over,  od 
determine  at  once  what  answer  it  is  best  to  give  on  tliis  suhjett.* 
And  they  ait  down  and  begin  to  discuss  the  matter  directly,  mi 
they  continue  to  talk  until  they  have  decided  on  the  ansuw. 
The  only  difference  between  these  two  cases  is  that  while  tbt 
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«ne  man  talks  to  himself,  the  otbers  talk  to  each  other.  Of  the 
ODe  man  it  would  be  said  that  "  he  ia  thinking" — of  the  othere, 
"  they  are  talking."  Yet  the  two  operations,  if  two  they  be, 
■re  only  two  different  nays  of  obtaining  the  Banie  result,  viz. 
the  beat  answer  to  be  given  to  the  question.  And  that  result 
would  be  equally  weU  produced  by  either  method. 
B. 
But  do  not  men  think  while  they  are  talking  ? 


f  have  said,  you  know,  that  thinking  is  a  double  operation, 
eoQststing  of  "  being  struck,"  or  "  haiing  ideas  or  sensations," 
W  "  of  being  thinged,"  i.  e,  affi3cted  by  things,  or  figuratively 
•*  spoken  to  by  things" — in  one  word,  consisting  of  remembering 
■nd  talking.  If,  therefore,  you  mean  to  ask  whether  people  can 
remember  when  they  are  talking,  1  answer,  yes,  and  the  act  of 
talking  causes  them  to  remember  multitudes  of  things  which 
voald  not  otherwise  have  occurred  to  them  at  that  particular 
fime  at  which  they  were  wanted.  This  is  effected  by  what  is 
called  the  association  existing  between  things,  and  between 
tilings  and  their  names.  And  this  is  what  I  meant  when  I 
^piid,  in  a  very  early  part  of  our  conversation,  that  the  law  of 
•Hociatkin  answers  a  most  important  end  in  the  constitution  of 
nan's  nature. 

Let  us  suppose  two  brothers  have  determined  to  build  a  house 
tor  their  mutual  accommodation  and  at  their  mutual  charges. 

At  present  they  have  done  no  more  than  merely  determining 
that  they  will  "  build  a  house." 

The  thinking  would  then  probably  proceed  something  in  this 
pnanner.  "WeU,  brother,  we  will  buOd  a  house — that's  set- 
tled— but  where  shall  we  build  it  ? — that's  the  next  question." 
Now  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  word  "  build"  would  have 
'  already  caused  both  brothers  to  remember  whatever  they  had 
lately  seen  or  heard  havbg  reference  to  "building."  It  would 
I  luve  already  caused  the  one  brother  to  remember,  probably,  that 
'  fae  bad  the  other  day  seen  a  certain  board  whereon  were  written 
*he  words :  "  This  land  to  be  let  on  building  leases."  He  would 
I'  immediately  mention  this  to  the  other.  But  the  other,  in  the 
'mean  time,  would  probably  remember  that  his  neighbour  bad 
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told  him  last  week  that  he  had  a  piece  of  very  elipUe  freehold 
ground  which  he  was  desirous  of  aelliiig,  and  which  wonU  Ik 
very  valuable  to  any  gentleman  desirons  of  building.  Ilia 
recollection,  or  idea,  or  remembered  circumstance,  he  now  pots 
into  words  for  the  purpose  of  eommuuicatingr  it  to  his  brotber; 
and  adds,  perhaps,  "  which  shall  we  do  T  Shall  wc  take  a  ptm 
of  land  on  lease,  or  purchase  a  piece  of  freehold  ground?"  Bnt 
now  the  word  "purchase"  brings  to  their  memory  aD  the  thinp 
associated  with  purchasing — the  chief  of  which  is  money — (tnJ 
immediately  their  minds  wander  to  their  bankers,  as  we  sar  in 
ordinary  language.  But  it  is  not  their  minds  which  wander  to 
the  banking-house,  but  the  word  "  purchase"  has  brought  tl* 
banking-house  to  them — or  the  funds — or  whatever  place  il 
happens  to  he  in  which  they  possess  available  sums  of  money. 

Having  thus  counted  their  money,  and  having  foand  thil 
they  can  aSurd  to  purchase,  and  having  determined  that  tbrj 
will  have  the  freehold,  then  comes  the  qucation  :  "  what  sort  of 
house  shall  it  be  ?  How  large  ?  Of  brick  or  stone  *  Of  wb»l 
style  of  architecture  ?"  If  either  of  them  had  seen  any  one 
particular  house,  whose  appearance  and  internal  arrangemnit  lie 
had  admired,  these  questions  wo<dd  instantly  bring  that  how 
to  his  mind,  He  would  then  proceed  to  describe  it  to  In 
brother.  "  I  should  like  to  go  and  look  mer  it  with  yoti,"  itn 
the  brother.  To  which  the  other  perhaps  replies,  "  that,  I  in 
sorry  to  say,  is  now  impossible.  It  was  burnt  to  the  gmma 
last  week."  But  these  words  "burnt  lo  the  ground"  W 
associated  with  another  set  of  remembered  things — of  houses  as 
fire — of  children  burnt  to  death,  &c. — and  it  is  not  improbiHt 
that  they  would  cease  to  think,  for  a  time,  about  buildtn^^  in 
order  to  relate,  one  to  the  other,  the  history  of  a  tprrihic  frt 
attended  by  the  loss  of  several  lives,  which  he  had  lately  readtt 
the  paper.  It  would  also  cause  them  to  remember  that  ttay 
had  heard  that  it  was  possible  to  build  houses  "  tire-proof"— 
and  both  would  exclaim,  "we  will  certainly  have  our  hatu 
built  "fire-proof,"  And  thus  that  part  of  the  building  (jnaties 
would  have  been  thought  ahmii,  and  settled. 

The  whole  process  of  thinking  about  builiHng  a  house  niglit  fct 
thus  pursued  from  beginning  to  end,  and  shown  to  consirtrf 


f  bat  talldug  auil  ru  mem  be  ring.     AdiI  it  would  be  the 
ere  the  question  how  to  solve  a  mathematical,  or  ethical, 
or  political  prublem. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  all  which  has  been  said  aloud  by 
these  two  men  (or  aoiucthing  like  it)  might  have  bceu  said  iu 
Vbixpcs  barely  audible.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  whale 
f>f  it  might  have  been  aoid  by  one  man  to  himaclf  without 
'■toving  his  lips — sod  then  it  would  have  beesj  and  would  have 
DrcD  called,  thmking. 

A  gentlemaD  vritli  whom  I  was  In  conversation  the  other  day, 
sad  who  hail  read  my  definition  of  mind,  said  that,  although  he 
could  not  refute  the  deHuitioD,  he  felt  convinced  that  something 
.■lure  was  D«ressary  in  certain  processes  of  reasoning  bcsidca 
.mere  memory ;  although  he  could  not  tell  what  it  was.  And  he 
i^ru  riglit.  Something  more  is  necessary.  And  that  something 
Mart  is  tailing. 

Out  word  reason  is  a  Latin  word,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
^p  the  Latin  word  for  t/iiug,  which  our  word  Mini  bears  to  the 
j-^^lo-Sozou  word  tkint/. 

Wo  get  the  word  reiisou  from  the  French  raison — which  they 
wot  from  the  Latin  ratio — which  the  Latins  made  out  of  the 
(■rard  ratm,  the  past  participle  of  their  own  verb  reur — which 
verb  ffor  they  made  out  of  the  Latin  noun  res,  a  thing. 
»l  Since,  then,  the  whole  process  of  thinking  consists  of  nothing 
^are  than  talking  and  remembering — and  since  it  is  impossible 
Ip  4ctiy  that  the  infeiior  animals  can  remember — and  since 
^MWi^  ta  nothing  more  than  another  name  for  remembered 
klfttter — it  directly  follows  that  there  is  tio  difference  whatever 
IfAweua  the  mental  constitution  of  man  and  that  of  the  animals 
taczt>  below  him — at  least,  none  which  can  be  predicated  from 
ta|t,eu;luaivc  faculty  hitherto  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
hns^  mind,  think,  intellect,  &c. — and  that  if  there  be  any 
midlaMve  mental  faculty  proper  to  man  alone,  it  is  not  only 
nstboat  s  name  in  any  language,  but  also  without  a  purpose. 
t  The  faculty  of  speech  is  fully  sufficient  of  itaelf  to  account^ 
'  tuid  rationally,  for  all  the  sublime  speculations  and 
uulated  knowledge  which  place  man  at  the  summit  of  the 
J  chain ;  and,  while  it  supposes  no  fundamental  difference 
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whatever  in  his  nature,  bettows  on  him  all  his  amount  of 
superior  power.  It  constitutes  the  sole  difference  between  the 
earthly  nature  of  man  and  his  brute-brother.  Compacted,  in  all 
essentials,  of  the  same  organs — ^brought  into  existence  by  ths 
same  laws — supported  by  the  same  living  prindplea — perfom- 
ing  the  same  animal  functions— endowed  with  the  same  senses-^ 
characterized  by  the  same  appetites,  hunger,  thirst,  sexual  d^ 
sire — exhibiting  the  same  passions,  filial  love,  parental  affectioa 
— ''hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the 
same  winter  and  summer" — they  live,  love,  and  die  alike  in  a 
common  obedience  to  a  code  of  laws  common  to  their  eomoMi 
nature. 

Since  man,  then,  (excepting  that  of  speech)  possesses  ne 
faculty  and  no  sense  which  is  not  common  to  the  aninn^a  ncH 
below  him — and  since  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  tbne 
latter  have  no  other  somrces  of  knowledge  than  the  senses— it 
follows  that  these  also  constitute  the  sole  fountains  of  all  hiuMi 
knowledge.  For  although  language  proffers  itself  as  the  read^ 
means  of  recording,  communicating,  and  accumulating  ksoi!r 
ledge,  yet  diis  is  all  it  can  do. 

Words  of  themselves  are,  literally  and  absolutely,  sounds,  anl 
nothing  else  but  sounds.  They  are  not  knowledge,  but  the 
signs  of  knowledge.  You  can  no  more  talk  ideas  into  any  mai^ 
than  you  can  talk  the  colour  of  the  rose  into  a  blind  man— tk 
sound  of  a  trumpet  into  a  deaf  man — or  the  fragrance  of  roi^ 
mary  into  one  destitute  of  smell.  No  words,  no  possible  phraa^ 
ology,  no  ingenuity,  can  discourse  into  me  one  single  new 
idea — unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  idea  of  a  new  sound.  Notlmig 
but  our  senses  can  furnish  us  with  ideas  or  sensations,  wkick 
arc  the  component  parts  of  knowledge. 

Words  can  make  us  know  words,  and  nothing  but  woidiL 
Nothing  but  our  senses  can  make  us  know  things. 

The  ability  to  give  names  to  things,  then,  is  the  sole  exdaM 
characteristic  by  which  the  Deity  has  vouchsafed  to  distingaiil 
men  above  the  inferior  animals ;  and  to  which  he  owes  tk 
whole  of  his  vast  superiority  of  knowledge  and  power. 

And  this  is  the  altar  which  I  said  I  would  raise  to  the  ftdi^ 
of  speech. 
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Bndow  an  dephant  with  the  gift  of  speeeh — teach  him  the 
use  of  the  words  cauie,  mqjpo$e,  effect,  therefore,  ^e.,  ffc, — ^when 
he  has  placed  his  foot  on  a  dog,  and  crashed  him  to  death,  tell 
him  to  call  his  foot  the  axuse  of  the  dog's  death,  and  the  dog's 
death  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  his  foot — ^and  teach  him  the 
Qse  erf  the  other  words  by  similar  means — ^give  him,"]  moreover, 
a  terong  interest  in  the  success  of  his  studies — and  I  am  confi- 
dent it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  to  any  unprejudiced 
xxStiAf  that  it  might  fairly  be  predicated  of  such  an  elephant  that 
he  could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  several  steps  of  that 
stumbling-block  of  young  academics — that  pons  asinorum — the 
fifth  problem  of  Euclid.  I  say  thus  much  might  be  fairly 
predicate  of  such  an  elephant,  from  the  powers  of  reasoning 
wfakh  some  of  them  have  actually  exhibited. 

If  a  hungry  dog  find  the  carcase  of  a  sheep  beneath  a  par- 
ticular tree^  in  a  remote  field,  he  will  satisfy  his  hunger,  and 
itetam  to  his  master's  house.  When  his  hunger  returns  on  the 
fidlowing  day,  he  will  repair  again  to  the  same  spot.  The 
sensation  of  hunger,  in  this  case,  supplies  to  the  dog  the  office 
of  words.  The  sensation  of  hunger  recals  to  his  mind  the 
field,'  the  tree,  and  the  carcase,  and  the  road  which  leads  to 
thtai^;  and  he  proceeds  straightway  to  the  spot,  in  the  expec- 
tation, or  hope,  or  desire  (call  it  what  you  please)  of  finding  the 
remnant  of  the  sheep  still  there.  Now  if  you  put  all  this  into 
the  proper  words,  it  will  exhibit  a  regular  process  of  reasoning. 
But  the  words,  and  the  words  abme,  will  be  yours — ^the  reasoning 
will  be  the  dog's. 

It  is  language  which  enables  us  to  suppose  cases  and  con- 
«tMet  theories. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  knew  and  remembered  that,  if  a  billiard 
ball  be  suspended  by  a  string  from  a  nail  in  the  wall,  and  be 
then  struck  in  ;a  direction  parallel  with  the  wall,  and  at  right 
aoglea  ^th  the  string,  its  motion  will  describe  a  circle  of  which 
Ae  taSi  will  be  the  centre.  He  also  knew  that  certain  bodies 
hft^e  the  power  of  attracting  odier  certain  bodies. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  new  names  to  the  billiard  ball,  the 
tirittg,  and  the  nail.  He  called  the  billiard  ball  the  earth — ^the 
nail  he  called  the  sun — and  the  string  which  was  stretched  be- 
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tween  the  nail  and  tlie  ball  he  called  the  sun's  attraction  ck^^I 
earth  towards  itseli'.    When  bis  band  struck  the  ball,  in  order  ft 
malie  it  describe  the  circular  motion  I  have  mentioned,  be  nklW 
tbe  impetus,  given  by  the  hand  to  the  ball,  by  the  name  of  fk 
projectile  force. 

He  then  proceeded  to  talk  to  himself  abont  (aa  he  supposnl) 
tjhe  sun,  the  earth,  the  attractive  and  projectile  forces.  Bnt 
who  does  not  clearly  perceive  that  it  was,  in  fact  and  Tcab'lj, 
Dot  the  earth,  tbe  sun,  Sec.  about  which  he  was  talking,  but  die 
billiard  ball,  tbe  nail,  the  band  which  struck  the  ball,  and  ibc 
known  pheuomena  of  the  magnet.  In  order  to  apply  lliii 
theory  to  the  other  planets,  he  had  only  to  change  the  nune 
once  more  in  aucceasion  for  each  planet.  Aud  the  billiard  ball 
which,  in  the  ordinary  experiment  was  called  a  billiurd  b»D, 
took,  in  tbe  hands  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  names  in  succe&siiMi 
of  all  the  planets,  The  names  which  he  traced  on  paper  vat 
Qie  names  of  the  planets.  But  the  thing  that  was  ia  his  mind. 
and  which  was  really  represented  by  those  names  was  [he 
billiard  ball.  Sometimes  he  called  tbe  billiard  ball  the  mooD, 
and  then  he  called  the  nail  the  earth.  Sometimes  the  nail  tool 
the  name  of  Jupiter  j  and  then  the  billiard  baB  becumc  one  of 
his  satellites.  Newton  supposed  he  was  reasoning  of  the  cartli, 
the  moon,  Jupiter  and  his  satellites ;  but  in  fact  be  wu  tnlv 
reasoning  of  the  billiard  ball,  the  nail,  and  tbe  magnet,  voia 
the  assumed  names  of  these  planets. 

Had  not  language  enabled  Newton  to  give  names  to  tliingi, 
and  to  substitute  thus  one  name  for  another,  he  could  not  bin 
stirred  a  single  step. 

By  the  way,  another  very  common  form  of  expresaioD  lii» 
this  moment  occurred  to  me,  by  which  like  our  Anglo-SBOD 
ancestors,  we  figuratively  consider  things  which  strike  ui,  ' 
occur  to  our  remembrance,  as  speaking  to  us.     I  have  said  tie   j 
ancient  phrase  melhinks  or  methings  is  exactly  equivalentM 
something  strikes  me  or  something  tells  me — or  me  strHet% 
tells.    The  phrase  which  has  just  occurred  to  mc  is  tbii^ 
thing  speaks  for  itself," 

Having  thus  shown,  and,  as  I  unfeigoedly  believe,  IncootiP- 1 
vertibly,  that  no  fundamental  difference  between  brute  iiatan  J 
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and  humau  nature  can  be  predicated  in  favour  of  man^  from  any 
reference  to  those  pretended  exclusive  human  characteristics 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  words  intellect,  mind,  think- 
ing principle,  and  their  synonyms,  I  do  not  know  that  any 
other  pretext  for  such  difference  remains  to  be  removed. 

B. 

Yes — there  is  another — ''the  instinctive  wish  to  know*' — 
which  is  universally  believed  to  characterise  man,  and  distinguish 
him  from  all  other  animals. 

A. 

Ay,  true — I  forgot  "  man's  instinctive  wish  to  know.''  But 
this  is  an  exceedingly  vague  and  general  phrase.  There  are 
some  things,  it  is  true,  which  all  men  alike  desire  to  know. 
Bat  then  there  are  some  things  which  only  some  men  desire  to 
know,  and  not  others.  But,  as  you  say,  all  men  have  ''an 
instinctive  desire  to  know.''  For  instance — some  men  have 
"an  instinctive  wish  to  know" — ^how  to  get  themselves  talked 
about  hundreds  of  years  after  they  shall  have  been  dead,  buried, 
devoured,  thoroughly  digested,  and  finally  converted  into  the 
slimy  juices  of  the  earth-worm's  body.  I  myself  have  a  strong 
"  instinctive  wish  to  know" — ^how  to  acquire  a  thousand  a-year 
without  working  like  a  pack-horse.  This  last  "instinctive  wish 
to  know"  is,  I  believe,  rather  common  than  not.  And  the  man 
who  first  desired  to  know — how  to  impress  letters  on  paper  by 
machinery  instead  of  the  goose-quill :  the  man  who  first  desired 
to  know — ^how  to  apply  steam  to  practical  purposes :  the  man 
who  first  desired  to  know — ^how  to  light  our  streets  with  gas  : 
the  man  who  first  desired  to  know — ^how  to  apply  chemistry  to 
mannfJM^uring  purposes  :  the  man  who  first  desired  to  know — 
how  to  spin  with  spinning  jennies  instead  of  human  hands :  and 
the  men  who  are  at  this  moment  torturing  their  brains  on 
account  of  their  "instinctive  wish  to  know" — ^how  to  propel 
steam-engines  by  means  of  a  power  which  shall  cost  nothing, 
instead  of  coals  which  cost  a  great  deal — I  say,  all  these  men,  I 
firmly  believe,  did  and  do  possess  a  strong  "  instinctive  wish  to 
know" — ^how  to  acquire  a  fortune. 

What  a  farce  is  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  about  this  same 
"instinctive  wish  to  know!"     Has  not  a  dog,  when  he  is 
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hungry,  "  an  instinctive  wish  to  know" — where  to  find  II 
when  thirsty — where  to  find  a  ditch  ? — when  cold  and  in  dao^ 
— ^where  to  find  shelter  and  protection  ?  Who  doea  not  tee  at 
a  glance  that  thia  "  instinclive  wish  to  know,"  ns  it  is  fstiely 
called,  is  nothing  else  but  "  an  instinctive  wish  to  ncquirrf— 
that  is,  to  acquire  the  means  of  administering  to  onr  own 
gratification  ?  Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  pretended 
"  wish  to  know"  is  but  one  of  the  ten  thousand  protean  tmiii- 
fCHtations  of  self-love — and  ia  equally  proper  to  the  bos;  jind  ihe 
dog — to  fish,  ^esh,  and  fowl — to  bird,  beast,  and  bat — to  men, 
mice,  and  monkeys  T  It  is  the  manifestatiou  of  that  great  In 
which  God  has  devised  tor  the  preservation,  perpetuatiuD,  and 
well-being  of  all  hia  creatures.  It  is  that  great  law  of  (lod— 
the  law  of  self-love — which,  though  fools  affect  to  despise  it,  ud 
a  few  madmen  have  dared  to  disobey  it,  is  the  oi&inspnng  and 
the  motive  of  all  animal  actiou^,  whether  brute  ur  human- 
saving  those  which  arise  &om  other  instiocts  more  partimliHy 
adapted  to  the  preservation  of  the  species  rather  than  tbt 
individual — as,  for  instance,  parental  afiectioo. 

It  does  not  make  the  difference  of  a  straw,  that  one  nm 
desires  posthumous  fame — another  wealth — another  that  feeltD^ 
of  gratification  and  satisfaction  and  self-laudation,  which  resulb 
from  the  successful  prosecution  of  abstruse  calculaticms  \  Sdf- 
gratification,  in  one  shape  or  other,  is  the  one  sole  reject  rf 
pursuit  with  all. 

Our  very  hope  of  heaven — what  is  it? — bat  a  deeire  l« 
enjoy  r 

Self-love  excites  in  us  a  desire  to  possess  everything  whidi 
can,  or  which  wc  fancy  can,  administer  to  our  gratificatimi.  In 
our  civdized  condition  we  have  cicated  for  ourselves  a  tboamri 
artificial  wants — and  the  multifarious  means  necessary  to  gratily 
these  multifarious  wants  give  a  luultifai-ious  charact«r  to  tk 
manifestations  of  self-love. 

The  inferior  Bnimals  have  no  artificial  wants — lliey  are  sU 
natural,  and  therefore  nniform  and  few.  And  the  luiifomit; 
and  fewness  (see — I  have  just  unwittingly  created  a  new  ahsiBt 
idea)  of  their  wants,  gire  a  uniformity  and  fcmicM  to  the  ■ 
in  which  their  self-love  is  manifested. 


TO  THINK.  8^19 

It  is  in  VBiQ  that  man  struggles  to  emaucipate  himself  from 
the  commoD  chain  whereof  bis  Creator  has  made  hiDi  an 
indiutoluble  link.  The  i-ery  weed  which  forms  "the  green 
rouitle  of  the  etandin;^  pool"  claims  kindred  with  biiu — and 
justly.  For  the  fundamental  laws  of  life — absorptioiij  secretion, 
reipiratioo,  and  circulation — the  Uws  which  govern  even  the 
generative  fanctions — and  the  living  actions  therefrom  resulting 
— are  not  exclusive  to  man  or  brut« — but  must  be  acknowledged 
sad  obeyed  by  him  in  eonimon  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  great 
vegetable  family.  Kvery  man  who  understands  the  uiatomy 
sod  physiology  of  plants  must  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
this.  And  I  apeak  advisedly  when  I  say,  that  there  is  jess 
fuodamental  difference  between  a  man  and  a  cabbage,  than  there 
IB  between  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  and  s  grain  of  sand. 

I£  wc  would  obey  the  DelphJc  oracle  and  know  ourselves,  wc 
must  look  beneath  the  skin ;  for  we  can  only  arrive  at  such 
knowledge  by  taking  the  machinery  to  pieces,  and  comparing  it 
crgan  by  organ,  and  function  by  function,  with  the  machinery 
of  other  animals.  And  he  who  does  this  will  be  compelled  to 
■dniit  the  perfect  homogeneity  of  human  organization,  in  all 
casentiala,  with  that  of  the  animals  next  below  him.  It  is  not 
tlie  fur  of  the  fox,  the  scale  of  the  salmon,  the  plumage  of  the 
bifd,  or  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  which  is  sufficient  tu  unlink 
these  animals  from  the  common  animal  chain.  Nor  can  the 
organs  of  speech  confer  that  privilege  on  man.  The  greater  or 
less  derelopement  of  an  os  calcis  or  an  os  coccygis,  may  serve 
well  enough  to  inform  the  natural  philosopher  under  what  class 
to  mak  this  or  that  particular  animal,  tor  the  convenience  of  the 
Student.  But  such  trivial  vaiieties  of  configuration  arc  mani- 
festly and  entirely  insutbcient  to  estsblish  any  fundamental 
difference  in  the  general  animal  nature.  To  those  who  con- 
Mmplate  only  the  surface  of  things,  tberc  is  little  similarity 
between  the  external  skin  of  a  man,  and  the  shell  of  a  lobster. 
The  physiologist,  however,  knows  well  enough  that  ihc  little 
lamime  composing  the  human  scarf-skin,  tlie  scale  of  the  fish, 
snd  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  are  in  reality  fundamentally  the 
mme.  There  is  no  other  diftmnce  between  tbcm  than  that 
which  exists  between  several  suits  of  armour  of  different  siees, 


fitstuoii^,  Hiid  psttemu.  Ijike  tke  sevcnl  >uiU  ot 
Krc  esfteDtiiiHy  tbe  same,  oiily  difleriug  in  texti: 
liguratioD,  in  order  to  reconcile  those  grsod  uliaractETiatiis  nf 
creation,  simplicity  with  infinite  variety ;  and  in  onkr  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  diffcivut  wants  amtog  eat  ii 
Lhe  (Uffbrent  circumstances  with  wbirli  the  difTercut  animali  an 
de&tined  to  he  surrounded.  The  hand  of  man  is  not  the  los  a 
fore-paw,  and  the  fore-paw  of  Uic  tiger  ia  not  tlie  leaa  a  huid, 
because  a  difference  of  configuration  in  the  bones,  runRict, 
teodona,  and  nails,  calculated  tu  adapt  each  tlte  bcttiir  to  liin 
wants  of  either  animal,  has  caused  u&  to  distiuguiah  theui  by 
tlilfrrent  names.  In  all  fuudanicntal  eitaentials  thi^  are  the 
same  instrument. 

But  eveu  this  difference  uf  cODfi|;uratioa  ia  coniined,  in  tbc 
animsk  next  immediately  below  man,  almost  entirely  to  the 
hones,  muscles,  Sic.  In  the  vital  organs  of  these  auimahi — tir 
brain,  the  spinal  marrow,  the  lunge,  heart,  liver,  kidncj'K,  &c— 
the  difference  of  eonligurntion  is  extremely  slight  indeed.  Tlit 
difference  between  their  blood  and  the  blood  of  man  is  aJtogetbcr 
minute  and  trilling,  and  easily  accounted  for ;  while  the  Dcrvaus 
fluid,  whatever  it  be,  is  unquestionably  the  same,  as  certaa 
galvanic  experiments,  I  think,  fully  prove. 

The  same  iutimate  relation  and  fundamental  tellowship 
between  the  mei-e  earthly  nature  of  man  and  the  upper  cla>K> 
of  the  meaner  animals  is  as  easily  discoverable  from  a  compariaoB 
drawn  between  the  natural  propensities  and  actual  conduct  of 
the  two  beings.  To  the  attentive  observer,  unprejudiced  awl 
faocy-free,  these  again  arc,  iu  all  essentials,  the  same  ;  aud  do 
not  differ,  in  any  way,  more  than  the  scale  of  the  salmon  diflen 
from  the  lobster's  shetl — or  the  human  scarf-skin  from  the 
salmon's  scalus.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising — seeing  that  tht 
conduct  of  both  is  tlie  necessary  result  of  the  same  great  gcneial 
laws — the  chief  of  which  is  the  coutiiiuatbu  of  the  aensnl 
species. 

Nor  IB  it  necessary,  in  order  to  exhibit  this  parallel,  to  trstel 
to  the  forest  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.  Man  is,  in  til 
ea*onti«ls,  everywhere  the  same — iu  every  age,  in  t\cry  chnu, 
and  in  every  intci'tucdiatc  coiulition  bolwccn  utter  barimiiiB 
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oad  |)ulishiMl  civitination.  "  Nntnrani  e?(ppNe»  fiircu,  tamen 
uwjac  recur  ret,"  Mid  Bouiebody — I  thiuk  Horace.  ITHrtislosay, 
"  voa  may  thrust  nature  out  of  doora  with  a  pitch-fork  as  orten 
u  yoa  plcaBf,  but  she  wilt  be  sore  to  get  in  again,  cither  at  the 
wiodow,  or  through  the  koy-hole."  If  things  be  called  hy  their 
right  names,  I  know  of  novice  or  crime  common  to  barbarians 
which  i»  nnt  practised,  opeuly  or  secretly,  in  some  one  or  other 
of  the  civilized  communities  of  mankind — while  there  are 
bundicds  of  vices  daily  practised  in  civilized  societies  of  which 
the  savage  is  entirely  guiltless.  Murder,  rapine,  theft,  infanti- 
cide— revenge,  hatred,  malico — are  all,  or  any  of  these,  strangers 
ta  civiLiEed  communities  ?  They  are  not  so  frequent  indeed — 
bat  in  bow  many  instances  is  the  non-com  mission  of  these 
oimes  owing,  Dot  to  any  difference  or  improvement  in  tlie 
luiurB  of  man,  but  solely  to  the  fear  of  punishment  ? 

B. 
U'batBiyyoa  to  cannibalism,  and  human  sacrifices  to  false  gods? 
A. 
I  say  that  they  are  not  instances  which  detract  in  any  way 
from  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  The  crime  of  murder  is  not 
cobaiiced,  in  the  minutest  fraction,  whether  the  murderer  after- 
ward cat  bis  victim  himself,  as  the  Caribs  do — or  deliver  him 
over  to  be  eaten  by  the  worms  as  we  do — or  to  be  eaten  by  the 
sharks,  as  they  do  at  sea.  The  crime  is  the  crime  of  murder, 
■id  nothing  more — and  is  an  offence  against  God.  The  after 
act  ta  merely  an  offence  against  the  habits  and  manners  of 
cirilized  men — and  docs  not  euhancc  the  crime — no,  not  the 
milUoiith  part  of  an  atom.  But  it  requires  no  very  acute 
abaerver  to  discover  that  in  almost  all  instances,  the  punishment 
awarded  directly  or  indirectly  to  offences  against  the  laws  of 
man,  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  awardc<l  to  offences  against 
the  laws  of  God.  A  few  years  ago,  forgery  was  punished  hy 
death.  A  man  may  still  get  drunk,  and  thus  commit  a  great 
siu  against  the  laws  which  God  has  laid  down  for  the  preserva- 
tioa  of  hia  health,  as  often  as  be  pleases  to  pay  five  shillings  to 
the  niagistrato— and  even  this  slight  fine  is  scarcely  ever 
enforced.  But  many  much  stronger  and  more  apposite 
inatanccB  than  this  might  have  been  easily  selected. 


o9«ni(l  to  IM^H 


As  to  your  other  Jiistanee — humao  aacriticcs  o9«ni(l  t 
gods — 1  can  scarcely  suppose  you  in  earnest.  What !  are  thai 
no  human  sacrifices  made  in  thi^  age  of  iatellectual  clevatuui 
and  moral  improvement?  Arc  there  no  human  sacriticos  oScni 
to  those  Molochs — those  false  gods — conventual  custom  aad 
opinion  ?     Is  there  no  human  blood  on  Iheir  attiirs. 

Look  at  yon  fair-haired  youth,  A  few  years  ago  he  vat  a 
healthy  and  chubhy  boy,  employed  by  the  farmers  to  keep  tht 
erows  from  the  nheat — a  thoughtless,  happy  urchin,  luxiviatiog 
at  his  lazy  length  on  the  sunny  bank,  revelling  in  the  enjoyment 
of  vigorous  health,  and  giWng  promise  of  a  sturdy  manhood, 
and  a  lengthened  life. 

A  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood,  attracted  by  the  hoy'* 
personal  appearance,  and  gentle  temper,  took  a  fancy  to  lum. 
He  ])ropo3ed  to  send  him  to  a  good  school,  at  his  own  cxp«x, 
and  (to  use  his  own  expression)  to  make  a  gentleman  of  him. 
The  offer  pleased  the  boy,  and  gratified  the  pride  of  his  pamili. 
They  joyfully  accepted  the  offer — proud  to  see  a  sou  of  than 
thus  "elevated  in  the  scale  of  sodelij." 

He  was  clothed  in  a  genteel  suit  of  fine  cloth,  and  decorated 
with  a  white  fall-don-n  collar  over  his  shoulders,  and  sent  to 
hoarding  school,  and  was  taught  the  ordinary  routine  buiincv 
of  such  schools. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  his  patron  procured  him » 
situation  in  a  highly  respectable  mercantile  honse  in  Lnnikin,  it 
a  salary  of  sixty  pounds  for  the  first  year,  and  to  be  incresiedw 
he  got  older  and  more  useful. 

His  parents  were  grateful  and  delighted.     They  were  praod 
to  see  their  young  son  dressed  like  a  gentleuian,  and  having  thf 
gait  and  manners  and  language  of  a  gentleman,   takiug  h» 
place  oa  the  coach  bound  for  the  great  city.      And  then  hi' 
salary  I  sixty  pounds  a  year  !  why,  it  was  more  than  the  ftillier 
could  earn  for  the  support  of  hia  whole  family  !  and  this  boy  ww 
but  fifteen  !  "  What  a  fine  thing  is  education !"  said  they — 
"  When  house  and  land  and  money's  spent. 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent." 
And  with  this  morsel  of  phUosaphical  reflection,  they  rcsum"* 
their  daily  employment. 
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Last  ChriatiuBs,  this  boy  seat  his  parents  live  pounds.  But 
he  could  ill  ep&re  it.  For  being  "elevated  in  the  scale  of 
■ocicty"  he  feU  himself  cotnpelled,  and  indeed  the  nature  of 
his  employment  obliged  him,  to  dress  what  is  called  respectably 
—to  Bpcnd  more  money  for  one  suit  of  clothes  than  would 
have  clothed  all  his  country  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  not 
"  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society,"  for  a  whole  year.  And  then 
he  mast  have  respectable  lodgings,  and  there  was  his  weekly 
washing  bill,  and  sundry  other  little  expenses  incurred  to  supply 
sundry  little  wants  which  his  new  situation  entailed  upon  him, 
tud  there  was  also  his  weekly  board. 

He  had  not  been  in  London  more  than  three  months  before 
he  became  subjected  to  a  new  and  unexpected  expense  in  the 
shape  of  a  doctor's  bill. 

Some  how  or  other,  be  began  to  lose  his  appetite — and  fae 
became  thinner  too — he  lost  much  of  his  early  buoyancy  of 
spirit — and  had  contracted  a  nasty  troiiblesome  cough.  That 
coi^h  has  never  left  him — it  never  will  leave  him — twelve 
months'  confinement  to  the  desk  in  this  great  tomb  of  health — 
the  city  of  London — has  done  for  him  what  no  human  skill  can 
undo.  Consumption  has  set  her  mark  upon  him,  and  doomed 
htm  irrevocably  to  an  early  death. 

With  a  faint  hope  of  protracting  his  life  for  some  few  months, 
I  spoke  of  a  removal  to  the  country.  But  he  will  not  hear  of 
it.  He  CAnnut  believe  that  there  is  anything  of  importance  the 
matter  with  him.  Ue  feels  no  pain,  and  his  appetite  is  already 
returning.  "  And  when  I  can  eat  heartily  again,"  said  he,  "of 
Cixmc  I  shall  get  stronger." 

A  few  months  more  will  fully  and  fearfully  undeceive  him. 

This  is  not  the  history  of  a  sohtary  individual.  It  is  the 
annual  history  of  many  hundreds. 

The  sedentary  employment,  and  close  atmosphere  of  a  city 
conn  ting- house,  acting  on  a  frame  not  originally  diseased,  but 
delicately  constructed,  has  condemned  this  boy  to  premature 
death.  Had  he  remained  a  free  and  careless  denizen  of  the 
sunny  fields  of  his  own  county,  earning  his  bread  by  the  whole- 
some  exercise  of  his  limbs,  instead  of  the  continuous  daily 
tension  and  excitement  of  his  brain,  fir^it  in  the  school  and  then 
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in  the  counting-house,  he  had  lived  in  all  haman  prpbabil^tf,  to 
fnlfil  the  ends  of  his  being,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age. 

This  boy's  life  has  been  SBcriticcd  to  the  public  rage  for 
"elevating  maOj"  as  it  is  absardly  culled,  "in  the  scale  of 
creation" — which  elevation,  in  niuety-nine  cases  oat  of  cvcrj 
hundred  (i  speak  greatly  nithin  the  mark)  conaiats  in  lie 
privilege  of  wearing  a  black  cout  and  satin  stock.  Instead  of 
hoddin-gray  and  a  red  silk  handkerchief — of  affcetiiig  the  dialixt 
and  manners  of  those  born,  not  to  a  happier  or  better  lot,  but 
only  to  a  different  one — and  of  toiling  harder,  more  continuonnly 
and  less  wholesomely,  than  any  labourer  of  the  very  lowest 
class. 

I  am  quite  sure  I  am  safe  when  I  say,  that  there  ia  not  a 
medical  man,  of  any  considerable  practice,  in  any  large  town  in 
England,  whose  personal  experience  would  not  furnish  him  witli 
more  than  one  instance  of  early  death,  clearly,  iadispuubly, 
tr&eeahle  to  the  struggle,  the  unnatural  excitement,  the  gnawing 
endless  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  brain,  voluntarily  incurred 
from  the  fancied  necessity  of  making  what  is  called  a  "  respre- 
table  appearance" — and  the  medical  men,  in  considerable  prar- 
tice,  in  this  country  alone,  probably  exceed  an  hundred  ibousaniL 

The  condition  of  him  who  is  happy  and  contented,  howeyw 
poor,  however  mannered,  and  whether  wearing  a  fashionable 
coat,  or  the  labourei's  frock,  is  unimprovable.  Happiness  is  tbe 
sole  and  universal  aim  of  all  maukiud,  however  diverse  the 
means  by  which  it  is  sought ;  and  he  who  possesses  it  already, 
already  possesses  all — all  that  all  mankind  are  labouring  Co 
acquire,  and  all  that  all  human  contrivances  are  invented  to 
procure,  Such  a  man  may  lose  much^ — -nay  all — but  can  gain 
nothing.  And  is  any  man  prepared  to  say  that  La)>piness  a 
not  as  assuredly  and  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  uiicducatril 
cottage-dweller,  as  of  those  in  any  one  of  the  ranks  above  him  ? 
Will  not  most  men  admit— have  they  not  already  admitted,  in 
the  shape  of  almost  numberless  proverbs,  iu  all  civilized  lu- 
guagcs,  that  the  chances  of  happiuess  are  even  greatest  in  \h 
humblest  ranks  of  society  7"  "  Fat,  contented  ignorance,"  « 
the  phrase  goes,  is  the  unmeaning  sneer  either  of  &  fool,  ur  w 
arrogant  lusumption  of  unreal  superiority  with  which  pride  awl 
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mortification  aeek  to  repay  themselves  for  the  real  blessings  of 
conteDtTnent  which  they  feci  they  have  lost.  Was  it  Paley  or 
Parr  who  said  that,  were  he  youog  again,  with  the  wisdom  1^ 
uien  possessed,  and  could  choose  his  own  lot  in  life,  he  vpijd 
Meet  that  of  a  healthy  agricultural  labourer  ? 

When  the  sayings  of  such  men  as  these  tally  with  the  pre- 
judices of  the  many,  they  are  hawked  about  and  reiterated  on 
erciy  occasion ;  and  the  dissenter  from  public  opinion  is  pet^ 
«ith  them  at  every  comer.  But  when  they  chance  to  differ  from 
mbUc  opinion,  they  are  left  unnotieed,  as  things  of  no  weight 
ov'noineiit. 

Were  it  not  that  I  shrink  from  shocking  the  feelings  of  many 
estimable  persons,  I  would  here  draw  tip  another  long  list  of 
victims — instances  in  which  nature,  forcibly  espelled  at  the 
tyrannical  bidding  of  a  conventional  custom,  bi-eaks  her  neclc 
and  loses  her  life,  in  attempting  to  get  in  again  at  the  window. 
Bat  T  am  silent' — ^and  that  silence  is  a  lie  by  omission — and 
that  lie  is  an  offering  wherewith,  albeit  "enltot  parous  et  infre- 
queOa,"  I  am  compelled  to  propitiate  the  idol,  conventional 
opioioii ;  while,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  intensely  feci  that  he 
is  a  "false  god," 

Never  say  we  have  ceased  to  make  human  sacrifices.  For  to 
kill  is  still  murder,  whether  achieved  by  the  veritable  sacrificial 
knife  of  the  heathen  priest  to  propitiate  a  heathen  deity;  or 
whether  it  he  accomplished  more  slowly  and  stealthily,  but  not 
less  certainly,  and  by  indirect  means,  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  opinions  of  men.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  the 
criminality  of  the  deed,  whether  my  life  be  let  out  at  the  point 
of  the  assassin's  steel,  or  smuggled  from  me  by  the  gradual 
admixture  of  poison  with  my  daily  food  by  an  unseen  enemy 
-^r  by  an  enemy  calling  himself  my  friend,  and  cajoling  me 
into  the  belief  that  the  poison  with  which  be  adulterates  my 
food  is  a  whcrfesomc  article  of  diet?  In  matters  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  men  do  not  thus  deceive  themselves.  And 
every  man  can  see  readily  enough  that  robbery  is  still  robbery, 
whether  a  man  be  plundered  of  his  watch  by  a  highwayman,  or 
avindlcd  out  of  that  watch's  value,  by  a  smiling  impostor,  at 
Uic  rate  of  a  shilling  a  day.      Those  who  were  slain,  ui  the 
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oldeo  time,  at  the  foot  of  the  sacrificial  altar,  aa  [irofiitutiwy 
iifferings  to  fahc  gods,  were,  <fe  facto,  but  so  many  saerifiwi  to 
public  opinion — then,  as  qow.  And  those  who  lose  thcit  h\-a 
in  the  Etru^Iing  effort  to  propitiate  the  pubHc  opinion  of  tlit 
prweiit  day,  are,  de  facto,  but  so  many  sacriJices  to  false  g«A»— 
now,  as  then.  The  idol,  and  the  idol-norship,  and  tlic  sactifire, 
are,  in  all  but  in  naaic,  interchangeably  one  and  the  amt, 
We  shudder  at  the  fate  and  deplore  the  benighted  igDorailM  of 
the  poor  wretch  who  prostrates  faimself  beneath  the  wheel  of  fe 
car  of  the  Hindu  Juggernaut,  courting  a  voluntary,  and,  ashr 
anpposca,  a  sanctitied  death.  The  Juggernaut  of  our  own 
worship,  conventional  opinion,  drives  rampant  before  oar  (ntt, 
over  the  neckfl  of  thousands,  while  we  clap  our  haods  and 
shout,  and,  like  the  Pharisee  of  old,  bless  God  that  we  are  no* 
as  other  u at ious— barbarians,  and  idolatora — but  iin  enlightened 
and  an  intellectual  people. 

It  is  still  with  us,  as  it  was  of  yore  with  tho  AtbeuiaDt— all 
are  barbarians  except  our  spotless  and  superlative  selves. 

I  have  said  that,  as  the  identity  of  man's  nature  with  that  (rf 
the  meaner  animals  is  prove-J  by  the  identity  (in  all  easentiab) 
of  their  organization,  as  revealed  to  the  anatomical  and  phra- 
ological  inquirer;  so  he  who  can  contemplate  their  actiooi  with 
the  unwinking  eye  of  a  philosophy,  no  compromising — stendy 
faithful  to  the  truth — whose  glauces  can  neither  be  daexled  by 
any  false  ghtter,  nor  impeded  by  any  fog  of  langriage,  tl« 
cheated  by  any  trickery  of  logic — whose  gaze  can  be  nndiatinbad 
though  he  look  upon  a  Gorgon,  and  can  detect,  with  a  sarv 
recognition,  both  the  ass  in  the  lion'a  skin,  and  the  truth  ho<^ 
ever  dexterously  concealed — I  say,  he  who  can  thus,  with  an 
titter  recklessness  and  inditTcrencc  to  all  things  but  the  truth, 
contemplate  and  compare  the  actions  of  men  and  animals,  will 
readily  discover  an  identity  in  their  conduct,  and  find  Bn  addi- 
tional proof  (if  such  were  wanted)  of  the  idnitily  of  Aat 
Baturc. 

How  is  the  life  of  an  animal,  in  a  state  of  nature^  spent  *  h 
seeking  for  the  means  of  satisfying  his  natural  wa»t»— •■ 
gratifying  his  natural  appetites  and  passions — and  in  proridini; 
for  hia  young.     One  animal  accompliabes  these  grest  nWnal- 
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tMft'oftbianatare  by  one  net  of  meana^  and  aaother  by  another* 
And  tiskiQ  what .  el^e  are  all  the  actions  of  men  resolvable  ?  The 
Bjeohaoicand  labrar^^  and  journeyman  tradesman — that^  is  the 
gnsat  bulk  of,  civilised  laankind — are  constantly  engaged  from 
mortung  tiU  night — in  doing  what  ? — ^is  it  not  in  acquiring  the 
ineans  of  sfilLifying  tb^  natural  wants/  appetites^  and  passions^ 
and  of  provijling  for  their  young?  And  if  thwarted  in  these, 
inll  they  not  both  (the  man  and  the  animal)  very  properly  and 
vc«y:justly  turn  and  rend  him  who  opposes  them  ? 

But  it  is  'Bot  necessary  to  pursue  the  analogy  into  all  its 
ninutie.  Every  man^s  own  reflection  will  enable  him  easily 
eaoogh,  to  complete  it. 

V  In  the. discussions^  whether  political  or  morale  relative  to 
hsvMm  ernl,  I  would  only  direct  men's  attention  to  the  ^rue 

In  a  collection  of  essays,  I  lately  saw  the  following  Uttle  &ble. 

^'  Once  upon  a  time  a  man,  somewhat  in  drink  belike,  raised 
a  dreadful  outcry  at  the  comer  of  the  market-place,  that  ^the 
world  was  all  turned  topsy-turvy ;  that  the  men  and  cattle  were 
aU  walking  with  their  feet  uppermost ;  that  the  houses  and 
earth  at  large  (if  they  did  not  mind  it)  would  fall  into  the  sky; 
m  Aogt,.  that  unless  prompt  means  were  taken,  things  in 
general  were  on  the  high  road  to  the  devil/  As  the  people  only 
Umghod  at  him,  he  cried  the  louder  and  more  vehemently ;  nay, 
at  last^  began  objuring,  foaming,  imprecating,  when  a  good- 
Mttired  auditor,  going  up,  took  the  orator  by  the  haunches,  and 
softly  inverting  to  position,  set  him  down — on  his  feet.  The 
whidi  upoD  pereeivingy  bis  mind  was  staggered  not  a  little. 
^HaJ  .deuoe  take  it  I'  cried  he,  rubbing  his  eyes,  'so  it  was 
not, the. world  that  was  hanging  by  its  feet,  then,  but  I  that 
traa  standing  on  my  head  V  '^    How  true  I 

: ''  We  are  perpetually  complaining  of  the  perverseness  of  human 
BfilQre«*rnever  perceiving  that,  de  facto,  the  perverseness  lies  in 
human  art — and  not  in  human  nature — who  stands  as  erect  and 
fiAn'^opoQ  ber.legs  as  at  the  first  hour  of  her  birth.  How 
fcolisbl 

.  Katute  haa  laid  it. down  as  a  law  that  man  shall  eat  till  his 
i^patte  be  appealed.     Up  eomes  art  with  her  spice-box,  and 
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sprinkles  bis  TikhI  with  a  powdn  which  prolongs  nnd  proMa 
appetite  long  attcr  his  natural  wants  arc  aatislii.-d — and  ninn  ate 
himself  into  an  apoplexy.  Whereupon  art  cxdaimit :  "  Hon 
perverse  1  How  excessively  per^trac  of  man,  thus  to  eat  him- 
aclf  into  an  ajxtplexy  !" 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  man  shall  scratcli  himself  whenetrcf 
he  itches.  Art  rubs  hiin  all  over  with  cowa^,  which  prodoee* 
an  itching  which  is  intolerable — and  man  scratches  himself  into 
numberless  sores.  Whereupon  art  exclaima :  "  How  eien- 
sively  pcnersc  of  man,  thus  to  scratch  himself  into  aores !" 

There  is  a  perpetual  war  of  art  agaijist  nature.  NatM 
always  gets  the  beat  of  it — and  art  endeavours  to  rccompeMt 
herself  by  lavishing  all  sorts  of  ill  names  npon  poor  innoeeiit 
human  nature ;  who,  if  art  did  not  meddle  with  her  tSan 
would  never  trouble  her  bead  about  the  adairs  of  art.  Bot 
though  beaten  at  every  point,  art,  tike  an  indomitable  ixxat, 
still  returns  to  the  charge ;  and,  at  every  rcpiilac,  runs  crying 
back  to  her  children,  exclaiming  against  the  perversity  of  aatnre 
because  she  will  not  sit  quiet  and  let  art  cnt  her  throat. 
"  Look  1"  cries  she,  to  her  sons  and  daughters — "  look  1  how 
that  ill-tempered,  perverse,  base,  vile,  abominable  thing; — tbit 
nasty,  good-for-nothing  human  nature — has  scratched  my  dux, 
and  torn  my  clothes,  and  blackened  my  poor  eyes  I"  Andi 
thereupon,  her  passion  being  worked  up  by  the  mere  ennincr^ioD 
of  her  wrongs,  she  returns  to  the  attack  upon  jjoor,  quid, 
inofiensivc  human  nature,  and  gets  her  face  scratched  again  for 
her  pains.  But  as  nature  was  uni]uestionably  the  lirst  proprw- 
tor  of  the  soil,  and  is  moreover  immeasurably  the  strong  o^ 
the  two,  really  I  see  no  manner  of  reason  why  art  should  com- 
plain because  nature  will  not  quit  her  dominions,  or  any  part  of 
them,  to  please  this  mushroom  pretender  to  her  throne. 

"Naturam  cipcUcs  furcn,  tamen  usque  rccurrct" — that  il, 
"you  may  expe!  nature  with  a  fork,  but  she  will  always  retura" 
All  men  admire  this  line  of  the  old  poet.  All  men  acknonlcdge 
its  truth.  It  is  quoted  on  all  hands  by  men  of  all  partici. 
Wonderful !  that  men  should  dwell  with  admiration,  for  tff), 
upon  the  truth  of  certain  premises,  and  yet  never  once  tliiii 
(if  the   conclusion   to   which   those   premises   inevitably  W 
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Wonderful  1  that  all  men  should  acknovtedge  that  it  la  fruit- 
loea — a  mere  waste  of  time — an  assured  labour  in  vain — to 
attempt  "  to  expel  nature  with  a  fork,"  and  yet  that  they  should 
roDtinne  to  pass  their  whole  lives  in  one  long  and  laborious 
effort  "  to  expel  nature  with  a  fork  !" 

What  are  we  doing,  at  this  moment,  with  the  New  Zealandera  ? 
We  are  attempting  to  "expel  nature  with  a  fork."  Horace  has 
said  naturam  expel/ere  furca  ia  a  labor  in  vain — aud  having  ex- 
preaaed  our  admiration  of  the  scutimeot,  aud  admitted  thitt  its 
truth  is  undeniable,  we  gravely  proceed  straight  to  New  Zealand 
lor  Ae  avowed  purpose  naturam  expellere  furca. 

1\iB  wise-ones  of  a  by-gone  century  were  earnestly  bent  on 
"expelUng  the  nature"  of  the  Red  Indian  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican forest — not  indeed  "with  a  fork" — but  with  lire  and 
■word.  But  here  again  nature  was  so  unreasonably  per>*erBe 
that  she  would  not  be  expelled.  So  they  expelled  the  Red 
Indian  himself — out  of  the  world. 

One  would  have  supposed  this  practical  commentary  on 
Horace's  aphorism,  would  have  satisfied  mankind  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  "to  expel  nature,"  either  with  fire  or  fork.  No  such 
thing.  They  are  as  hotly  bent  upon  the  same  pursuit  now  as 
ever.  Every  man  arms  himself  with  a  fork,  and  runs  away 
]>aiitiDg  aud  todiug,  resolved  to  poke  it  into  the  ribs  of  nature. 
But  somehow  or  other  she  constantly  eludes  bis  thrust,  and 
»heii  he  returns  from  his  crusade,  he  is  enraged  to  find  her 
quietly  seated  again  by  the  hearth  of  her  ancient  home.  How 
exceedingly  perverse  of  human  nature  t 

Public  opinion  is  made  up  of  a  chaotic  assemblage  of 
premises,  whose  conclusions  are  in  utter  hostility  to  each  other. 
Evciy  man's  mind  is  charged  with  a  number  of  opinions  which 
he  derives  in  his  youth,  without  examination,  and  unconsciously, 
from  the  society  in  whicli  he  moves,  and  from  the  books  or 
papers  which  his  position  happens  to  throw  first  in  his  way.  In 
after  life,  instead  of  measuring  these  opinions  by  the  truth,  he 
measures  the  truth  by  these  opinions.  If  he  meet  with  any 
iww  proposition,  like  that  of  Horace,  which  is  undeniably  true 
on  the  face  of  it,  he  assents  to  it  in  a  moment — admits  it — 
•|>plindB  it — quotes  it.    By  and  bye,  somebody  shows  him  that. 
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if  the  new  proposition  be  tme,  some  of  bis  old  optniona  must 
neceasarily  be  false.  "Then,"  says  he,  the  new  propositioa 
"cannot  be  true."  "I  admitted  it  too  hastily" — "I  did  not 
perceive  its  tendency" — and  thus  he  rejects  the  truth  becsiue  it 
has  a  tejidencij  to  subvert  preconceived  opinions.  It  nenr 
occurs  to  him,  for  a  moment,  to  reject  a  preconceived  opinioB  I 
because  it  has  a  tendency  to  belie  the  truth.  The  bare  possi- 
bility that  hia  preconceived  opinions  may  be  wrong,  backed  u 
they  are  by  the  opinions  of  society,  never  for  an  instant  entcn 
hia  mind.  He  has,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  him,  but  one  alter- 
native — and  that  is  to  reject  the  new  proposition,  and  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  it  must  be  false.  IF,  in  spite  of  all  he  cao  do, 
it  still  wear  the  appearance  of  truth,  he  lays  the  fault  on  Lia 
own  supposed  want  of  suilicient  ingenuity  to  detect  its  falw- 
hood.  Or  else  he  tries  to  wriggle  himself  out  of' the  difficaltj 
by  the  hocus-pocus  of  words. 

If  a  proposition  be  made  to  him  which  is  apparently  tnc, 
and  yet  manifestly  opposed  to  some  preconceived  opinion,  he 
does  not  quietly  proceed  to  place  them  in  the  scales,  wholly 
indifferent  as  to  which  prove  the  heavier,  but  all  hia  energits 
are  instantly  and  exclusively  employed  to  save  his  preconeeirrd 
opinion  from  kicking  the  beam.  He  does  not  look  abmt 
him  for  arguments  equally  applicable  to  both.  He  oolf 
looks  for  arguments  ealculated  to  support  the  one  nd 
disprove  the  other.  If  a  man  would  really  arrive  at  tbe 
truth,  he  must  look  about  for  arguments  to  disprott  to) 
own  opinions,  with  even  greater  earnestness  than  he  scorcfaei&r 
Bi^uments  to  prove  them. 

But  men  estimate  the  value  of  opinion  as  they  do  toOM^. 
And  because  a  guinea,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  is  a  thouMwi 
times  more  valuable  than  a  single  guinea,  they  seem  to  tUllk 
that  an  opinion,  echoed  by  a  thousand  tongues,  is  a  thomnd 
times  more  just  than  if  it  were  the  opinion  of  one  man  onijF. 
But  when  it  is  remembered  that  not  more  than  one  man  is  > 
thousand  ever  doubts  or  questions  his  own  opinions,  nor  tLc»- 
fore,  ever  examines  them,  the  fallacy  of  this  mode  of  estinnUag  j 
their  value  becomes  apparent. 

If  any  opinion  be  expressed  by  a  thoueand  men,  on  anyB 
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moral  qnestioD,  the  opinion  is  probably  the  opinion  of  one  man 
only.    The  rest  are  merely  echoes — ^roces  et  prseterea  nihil. 

But  snch  an  opinion  can  derive  no  grain  of  weight  from  the 
amount  of  numbers  by  whom  it  is  professed.  It  is  valuable  or 
worthless  solely  as  it  is  supported^  or  othenvise^  by  the  testimony 
of  natore. 

Men  take  up  a  number  of  opinions^  which  opinions  are^ 
in  &ety  premises  leading  to  conclusions  which  are  at  variance. 
And  they  do  this  because^  in  adopting  opinions^  they  do  not 
adopt  them  because  they  have  thoroughly  examined  them^  but 
only  because  they  see  them  everywhere  taken  for  granted^  and 
acted  upon  by  others^  and  spoken  of  as  things  which  nobody 
questions.  When  they  do  at  last  meet  with  any  one  who 
qoestiona  them,  and  shows  that  they  are  at  variance  one  with 
another,  they  set  that  man  down  at  once  as  a  qmbbler,  and  his 
arguments  as  ingenious  sophisms,  although  often  compelled  to 
admowledge  that  they  cannot  detect  wherein  the  sophistry 
eonoata.  But  sophistry  there  must  be  somewhere.  Why? 
Only  because  they  are  unable  to  conceive  that  what  are  called 
the  established  opinions  of  society  can  possibly  be  wrong.  And 
jet  the  whole  history  of  society — what  does  it  exhibit  as  its  very 
prime  characteristic  7  Why  a  constant  succession  of  changes  of 
opinion.  The  opinions  of  yesterday  are  always  wrong — the 
opmionB  of  to-day  are  always  right — and  must  not  be  ques- 
tioned. But  every  to-day  must  soon  become  yesterday — and 
every  to-morrow  must  soon  become  to-day.  And  when  the 
opinions  of  to-day  have  become  the  opinions  of  yesterday,  then 
ihey  will  be  wrong.  And  when  the  opinions  of  to-morrow  shall 
have  become  the  opinions  of  to-day,  then  they  will  be  right — 
mitil  they  also  shall  have  become  the  opinions  of  yesterday — 
and  then  they  will  be  wrong  again.  There  is  nothing  perma- 
nent but  the  laws  of  nature,  and  imtil  men  shall  learn  to  make 
these  the  sole  foundation  of  their  opinions,  their  opinions  will 
continue  to  be  the  same  shifting,  vacillating,  imsubstantial 
vreatha  of  smoke  which  they  have  ever  been. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


AB8TKACT    IDEAS. 

The  object  of  Home  Tooke's  great  work  was  to  show  tlie 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  He  could  not,  of  ' 
course^  prove  by  direct  proofs  that  there  are  no  such  things  u 
abstract  ideas ;  for  no  man  can  prove  a  negation.  For  instance, 
if  you  choose  to  assert  that  there  is^  at  this  moment^  a  honiUe 
monster  standing  at  my  right  hand^  with  eyes  conaidertUf 
larger  than  tea  saucers^  a  mouth  like  a  baker's  oven^  and  bar 
erect  like  the  quills  of  an  angry  porcupine^  I  cannot  prove  Ae 
contrary.  I  can  only  make  the  counter  assertion  that  I  cannot 
see  it^  nor  feel  it ;  and  that  the  supposition  of  the  presence  of 
such  a  monster  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  The  onus  pio- 
bandi  then  falls  on  you.  It  is  for  you  to  prove  the  presence  of 
the  monster — not  for  me  to  disprove  it — for  to  require  me  to  do 
that^  is  to  require  me  to  perform  an  acknowledged  impossihiEtj 
— that  is^  to  prove  a  negation.  I  can  easily  prove  the  fooluk 
absurdity  of  the  assertion — ^but  I  cannot  disprove  its  truth. 

If  you  choose  to  assert  that  a  steam-engine  can  thinks  I  cui- 
not  disprove  the  assertion.  I  can  only  show  that  such  sn 
assertion  is  wholly  gratuitous — that  there  is  no  evidence  of  die 
fact — and  that  the  supposition  is  ridiculous.  I  can  take  yoa  to 
see  a  steam-engine  in  full  operation^  and  account  to  you  for  iS 
its  movements.  I  can  point  out  to  you  the  particular  purpose  of 
every  screw,  wheel,  and  other  lever.  I  can  show  you  how  tlic 
formation  of  each  is  adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  purposes. 
I  can  account  to  you  clearly  for  the  existence  of  every  ptrt  of 
the  machine,  describe  to  you  why  each  part  exists  as  we  see  it 
and  show  you  how  the  machine  must  necessarily  be  imperfect 
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'without  it.  I  can  also  show  you  that  all  the  operations  vhich 
'.have  ever  yet  been  performed  by  &  steam-engine,  can  be  readily 
lacconnted  for  without  supposing  it  to  possess  any  such  faculty 
■ss  that  of  thinking. 

j  But,  when  I  have  done  this,  if  you  choose  still  to  persist  in 
:MsertiDg  your  belief  that  a  Bteam-cngine  can  think,  I  can  do  no 
toore,  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  faculty 
>: — I  have  shown  that  such  faculty  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  order 
(to  account  for  any  of  the  operations  of  a  steam-engine.  The 
iontia  probandi,  therefore,  rests  wholly  with  you.  It  ia  for  you 
'to  bring  in  evidence  of  the  fact — to  show  me  some  operation  of 
jtiie  Bteam-enginc  which  cannot  be  performed  without  the  sup- 
mosition  of  a  thinking  faculty — or  to  point  out  to  me  some 
nrbeel  or  screw  whose  existence  would  seem  to  be  without  an 
Udequate  object  unless  we  supposed  the  machine  to  possess  the 
btolty  in  question. 

I  It  is  the  same  with  man.  If  you  choose  still  to  assert  your 
belief  that  man  possesses  something  or  other  which  no  other 
Itnimal  does,  and  which  you  choose  still  to  call  mind — and  that 
Be  can  do  a  something  or  other  (besides  talking)  which  no  other 
■uimal  can  do,  and  which  you  choose  still  to  call  thinking — I 
jbuuiot  prove  the  contrary  with  regard  to  man  any  more  than  I 
htn  with  regard  to  a  steam-engine.  I  have  shown  what  the 
■rord  mind  really  means,  and  what  the  word  think  really  means 
t— I  have  shown  what  these  words  were  invented  for  the  purpose 
■f  expressing,  how  and  why  they  were  formed,  and  what  office 
Ifaey  serve  in  language ;  and  that  the  meaning  which  you  impose 
■pou  them  is  one  not  naturally  belonging  to  them,  but  entirely 
Ibrccd  and  arbitrary,  and  wholly  unsupported  by  etymology, 
tmalogy,  or  any  other  the  slightest  show  of  reason  or  necessity. 
I  have  shown  that  speech  and  those  senses  which  we  possess  in 
nminon  with  other  animals,  are  of  themselves  fully  sufficient  to 
Kooont  (together  with  the  organization  of  man's  hand,  and  a 
■Dmewhat  more  elaborate  construction,  perhaps,  of  brain — but 
mithout  any  additional  sense  or  faculty  whatever) — I  say  I  have 
Uiawn  that  these  alone  are  amply  siifficicnt  to  account  for  wliat- 

E;  been  done  by  man — that,  therefore,  the  supposition 
T  faculty  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  supposition — that 
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there  is  no  tittle  of  eridence  of  the  fact — and  tbat  it  is,  moit- 
orer,  contrary  to  tiie  information  of  our  ienaes.  I  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  such  a  supposition  involves  us  in  a  ridicaloDt, 
mystical,  contradictory,  incomprehensible  philosophy,  which  bu 
hitherto  scn-ed  no  other  purpose  than  of  involving  men  in  end- 
less brawling  disputes,  which  can  never  by  any  possibihty  bt 
settled,  because  unsusceptible  of  any  kind  of  proof.  \Vlule  the 
rejection  of  so  uoneceasary  and  unsupported  a  siippositioii 
dispels  at  once  the  cloud  of  metaphysical  disputation  on  theft 
two  heads — mind  and  thinking — and  makes  all  clear  and  inld- 
ligihle,  without  any  dispute  of  any  kind.  For  all  men,  without 
argument,  are  as  conscious  that  they  can  talk  and  remember  ■ 
they  are  that  they  can  walk  and  see  the  road  before  them. 

If,  however,  you  choose  still  to  maintain  the  supjiositioa,  1 
cannot  disprove  it  further  than  I  have  done — that  ia,  fiutlB 
than  showing  that  it  is  imnecessary  and  contrary  to  comtDCn 
sense.  Which  amounts  to  this — that  whatever  argnmenta  ran 
be  brought  to  prove  that  a  steam-engine  cannot  think,  aa 
also  be  brought  to  prove  that  man  cannot  think — that  is,  io 
your  sense  of  the  word.  And  finally,  that  there  is  as  mndi 
reason  to  believe  a  steam-engine  can  think,  ns  that  a  man  as 
think — once  more,  in  your  sense  of  the  word.  It  will  not 
serve  yonr  turn  at  all  to  say  that  a  steam-engine  is  made  of  in> 
organic  matter  and  a  man  of  hving  matter.  This  argument  iriS 
not  prove  that  a  steam-engine  cannot  think  ;  for  nothing  an 
prove  a  negation.  It  is  only  cfGcacious  to  prove  that  the  wp- 
position  that  a  steam-engine  can  think  is  gratuitoiu  md 
contrary  to  common  sense ;  and  is  therefore  equally  available  to 
prove  that  man  cannot  think.  The  force  of  whatever  argnsKiib 
can  be  brought  against  the  supposition  that  a  steam-engine  on 
think,  must  in  every  instance  resolve  itself  into  the  fact,  thil 
Boch  a  supposition  is  unnecessary  and  without  evidence.  Ami  I 
have  shown  that  such  a  supposition  with  regard  to  bud  k 
equally  unnecessary  and  without  evidence. 

I  intend  this  as  an  answer  to  those  who,  I  know,  will  be  taij 
to  cry  out — "  that  because  mind  sigaifcs  l/mt  wMch  it  n 
bered,  and  to  think  signifies  to  talk,  it  is  no  proof  whatever  thil 
there  may  not  be  a  separate  being  which  also  goes  by  the  ni 
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of  mind,  and  also  a  faculty,  distinct  from  talking  or  remember- 
ing, which  goes  bv  the  name  of  thinking."  \Miicb  amounta 
umply  to  this — that  I  have  not  performed  an  acknowledged 
hnpoBsibility — that  my  ai^umeots  have  not  proved  a  negation — 
ft  De^tion  of  mind  and  thinking,  distinct  from  matter,  remem- 
bering, and  talking.  VTby,  I  know  that  as  well  as  they — I  Lave 
merely  proved  that  the  assumption  of  them  is  absurd  and  un- 
Dccessarv- 

Now  this  ia  exactly  the  sort  of  argument  which  Horne  Tooke 
used  with  regard  to  the  childish  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  He 
took  language  to  pieces,  just  as  you  might  take  any  complicated 
machme  to  pieces.  He  clearly  pointed  out  to  mankind  the  uaea 
erf  erery  individual  part — he  showed  how  they  operated  all 
together — explained  the  great  importance  of  every  contrivance — 
and  demonstrated  how  defective  the  whole  machine  would  be 
witboat  them. 

AVhcn  he  arrived  at  those  words  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
luunefl  of  abstract  ideas,  he  showed  the  absurdity  of  this  sup. 
position  by  showing  its  gratuity — by  showing  that  such  a 
supposition  was  not  at  all  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the 
ezutcncc  of  those  words.  He  showed  that  these  words  were 
mere  contrivances  of  language — he  showed  also  the  great  neces- 
lity  of  such  contrivances — and  bow  extremely  defective,  and 
iodeed  whoUy  inadequfttc  to  our  wants,  language  would  be  witb- 
oat them.  Before  Home  Tooke's  time,  when  any  one  denied 
Uie  exiatence  of  abstract  ideas,  those  who  favoured  the  doctrine 
triamphantly  inquired:  "then  how  came  we  by  those  words  which 
Tre  call  the  names  of  abstract  ideas  ?"  Horne  Tooke  answered  the 
qoestion.  He  proved  to  demonstration  how  we  came  by  them. 
He  showed  irrefragably,  and  with  the  most  wonderful  distinct- 
oesa,  and  perspicuity,  and  astonishing  perspicacity,  the  offices 
which  these  words  perform  in  language,  and  also  the  necessity 
which  exists  that  there  should  be  sueb  words  in  order  to  fulhl 
these  TCry  offices  which  he  proved  they  du  fulfil. 

Id  doing  this,  he  left  abstraction,  as  it  were,  without  a  house 
to  lodge  in — nay,  without  eveu  a  peg  to  hang  his  hat  upon. 
There  was,  before  Home  Tooke's  time,  as  it  were,  a  mansion  in 
without  an  occupier.     Into  this  mansion  metaphysical 
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philosophers  inducted  this  monster  called  abstractioo,  nther 
than  allow  the  house  to  remain  empty.  But  Home  Tooke 
brought  home  the  true  proprietor,  and  turned  abstraction  oat 
of  doors,  who  instantly  vanished,  like  an  eastern  genie,  in  a 
cloud  of  smoke — and  thus  proved  himself  an  impostor.  The 
only  purpose  which  abstraction  served  was  to  occupy  an  cinpty 
house.  But  the  proprietor  now  occupies  his  own  house,  anil 
there  is  therefore  no  longer  any  occasion  for  abstraction. 

If  you  can  understand  this  clumsy  allegory  you  will  eaiilj 
comprehend  the  nature  of  Home  Tooke's  evidence  against  tht 
doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  It  consists  in  showing  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  language  or  things  to  make  tbe 
doctrine  of  abstraction  necessary — that  it  answers  no  porpoet— 
has  no  object — is  utterly  useless — and  that  we  can  undentuid 
everything  within  the  scope  of  understanding  perfectly  "tU 
without  it. 

And  lastly,  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  wholly  incomprehenNblt, 
nonsensical,    and  directly    opposed  to    the   evidence  of  oiu 

All  those  words  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
names  of  abstract  ideas  are  merely  abbreviations  in  language  &i 
the  sake  of  dispatch — abbreviations  so  necessary  to  a  cultinted 
people  that  they  could  scarcely  have  become  ciJtivated,  to  inj 
great  extent,  without  them. 

I  will  now  show  you — I  beg  the  Spectator's  pardon — offinpf 
to  show  you^  the  uses  of  these  abbreviated  forms  of  speech,  uJ 
the  reason  of  their  introduction  iuto  the  languages  of  (ii 
civilized  communities, 

The  greater  part  of  all  polished  languages  consist  of  single 
words  which  stand  as  the  signs  of  whole  sentences,  just  as  short 
hand  consists  of  single  marks  which  stand  as  the  signs  of  nholc 
words.  And  as  the  marks  used  in  short  hand  are  not  the  dirtil 
signs  of  ideas,  but  only  the  signs  of  words,  so  those  wonfe 
called  abstract  nouns,  as  mind,  sensation,  &c.,  are  not  the 
names  of  ideas,  but  only  abbreviated  signs  standing  si  tlf 
symbols  of  several  other  words, 

CinliKcd  language  owes  the  whole  of  its  superior  power  ovo 
barbaric  languages  to  these  abbreviated  signs ;  just  as  algtbn 
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owes  the  whole  of  its  BUperior  power  over  every  other  mode 
of  compatntion  to  the  same  eyatem  of  abbreviated  signs  CEtrried 
to  a  slUt  ffrealer  extent. 

You  must  here  allow  me  to  read  to  you  a  very  few  sentences 
from  Darley's  system  of  algebra,  on  the  use  and  importance  of 
algebraical  symbols,  as  they  will  afford  a  very  beautiful  and 
dear  illustration  of  the  use  and  importance  to  language  of  those 
abbreviated  symbols  of  other  words,  called  abstract  nouns. 

"SnppoBc,"  says  Mr.  Darlcy,  "we  had  to  write  down  the 
words  hundred,  thomand,  hundred-thousand;  would  it  oot  be 
ahorter  to  write  them  thus,  kund.,  t/wu.,  himd.-thoud.  ? — cer- 
tainly. Therefore  it  would  be  shorter  still  to  write  them  thus, 
hd.,  thd.,  hd.-tlid. — and  much  shorter  to  write  them  thus.  A,  th, 
h-th. — and  a  yet  further  degree  of  shortness  to  write  them  thus 
A,  t,  h-tj  standing  respectively  for  hujtdred,  thousand,  huiidred- 
Ihtnaand, 

In  the  same  manner,  if  wc  supposed  a  to  stand  for  any 
number,  say  25 ;  b  for  any  other  number,  297 ;  c  for  any  other, 
4000j  and  so  on,  it  would  be  shorter  to  write  down  a,  b,  c,  &c., 
than  25,  297,  4000,  &c. 

When  a  person,  ignorant  of  algebra,  opens  an  algebraical 
work,  he  is  astonished,  confounded,  excited,  cither  to  contempt 
or  disgust,  by  the  strange  assemblage  of  a's,  b's,  x's,  y'a,  and 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  of  which  he  can  neither  divine  the 
mesning  nor  suspect  the  utility.  Here  is  the  solution  of  the 
mystery — here  the  explanation  of  the  use.  These  letters  which 
be  sees,  apparently  jumbled  together,  stand  simply  for  numbers. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  language — and  this  the 
doctrine  which  Home  Tooke  taught.  What  Mr.  Darlcy  has 
here  said  with  regard  to  algebraical  signs  and  symbols,  may 
be  apphed,  almost  word  for  word,  to  language — as  thus : 
"  When  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  lani/unge,  opens 
a  work  ou  moral  or  political  philosophy,  or  metaphysics,  he 
is  astonished,  confounded,  excited,  cither  to  disgust  or  con- 
tempt, by  the  strange  assemblage  of  words  of  which  he  can 
neither  divine  the  meaning  nor  suspect  the  utility.  Here  is  thu 
solution  of  the  mystery — here  the  explanation  of  the  use.  These 
words  stand  simply  for  other  words."     If,  therefore,  you  would 
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ti  into  Ihe  wa^M 


come  at  their  meaiiing,  you  muftt  translate  them  ii 
which  they  ttand  for. 

Mr.  Darley  proceeds:  "if  it  be  asked — why  not  use  the 
DumbcrB  themselves  ? — it  is  briefly  auswered — ^because  the  let- 
ters are  shorter  even  than  these.  For  eiample :  suppose  we 
were  to  divide  a  hundred- thousand  by  twenty-five.  How  shonld 
we  write  this  down  in  numbers? — thus:  25)lOO,CXX)(4O00. 
How  should  we  write  it  down  in  letters  ? — thus  {using  thoK 
abo?e)  a)hl.(c. 

If  it  were  but  for  the  saving  of  time,  trouble,  and  stationery, 
is  not  the  latter  method  of  notation  preferable  ? 

Sometimes,  however,  it  might  be  convenient  to  use  numbers  ai 
well  as  letters  in  computation  :  thus,  if  a  stood  for  a  thousand, 
5  a  would  express  five  thousand. 

"  Algebra  is,  therefore,"  proceeds  Mr.  Darley,  "computation 
perfonncd  by  Ullera  which  stand  for  numbers^' — and  langusgf, 
say  I,  is  eommunication  performed  by  single  words  which  staod 
for  whole  sentences.  Thus,  aa  n  may  stand  for  the  unmbcr 
1000,  so  the  single  word  vthtd  stands  for  the  whole  sentence, 
thai  which  ia  remembered.  And  if  you  want  to  know  the  rneai' 
iug  of  a,  you  must  ascertain  what  those  thousand  things  an 
which  are  represented  by  the  figurea  1000.  If  they  be  potatoes, 
then  a  means  1000  potatoes.  So,  if  you  want  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  mind — that  is,  if  you  want  to  know  whst 
mind  ia — you  must  ascertain  what  those  things  are  wAicA  an 
remembered — and  whatever  they  arc,  they,  collectively,  constitatt 
mind.  If  it  were  possible  that  all  a  man  could  remember  wen 
a  thousand  potatoes,  then  the  word  mind,  as  applied  to  tbit 
man,  would  mean  a  thousand  potatoes,  and  a  thousand  potatoei 
would  constitute  that  man's  mind.  Mr.  Darley  proceeds;  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  ]iay  great  attention  to  this.  "Readers  wil) 
observe,  however,  that,  in  algebra,  the  same  letters  do  not 
always  stand  for  the  same  numbers ;  but  merely  for  the  saine 
numbers  in  the  same  calailation.  Thus,  25  always  stands  fot 
twenty-Jive,  but  a  may  be  supposed  to  stand  for  any  different  nuni- 
bcrs,  that  is,  in  different  calcuiations.  Here  ia  another  advan- 
tage of  notation  by  letters  over  that  by  numbers :  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  confusion — if,  in  computing,  we  were  to  miJtett 
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■Und  for  any  other  nninber;  bnt  a  letter,  having  no  precise  signifi- 
cation, may  represent  anything  whatever  without  inconvenience. 
So  that  the  use  of  numbers  ia  confined,  while  that  of  letters  is 
almost  wholly  unrestricted."  What  a  simple  and  true  and 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  and  use  of  abstract  nouns 
thifl  is  \  Let  us  again  apply  this,  Mr.  Darlev's  illustration  of 
the  use  of  algebraical  abbreviations,  to  the  abbreviations  of 
Ungaage.  Almost  the  very  same  words  will  do  again.  "Readers 
will  observe,  however,  that  in  language  the  same  words  (abstract 
noons)  do  not  always  stand  for  the  same  (Mnffs ;  but  only  for 
tie  same  things  in  the  same  argument.  In  the  following,  and 
such  phrases — "I  have  received  a  transmission  through  the 
post" — the  word  transmUtion  always  stands  for  the  sentence 
"thai  which  has  been  sent  lla-imgh."  But  as  the  sentence,  "  that 
which  has  been  sent  through,"  has  no  precise  eignification,  but 
may  refer  to  anything  whatever  which  have  been  sent  through 
Bome  means  or  other,  therefore  the  word  transmission,  although 
it  always  means  "that  which  has  been  sent  through,"  may 
yet  represent  anything  whatever,  provided  only  it  be  aomelkiiy 
vskick  ha*  been  sent  through  something  else.  Here,  then,  is 
another  advantage  of  a  language  possessing  these  abbreviated 
fonna  of  speech,  over  one  which  has  them  not.  It  would  be 
prodnctivc  of  great  confusion  if,  in  conversation,  we  were  to 
make  words  which  are  the  direct  signs  of  things — as  table,  car- 
pet, house,  horse,  stand  sometimes  for  one  thing  and  sometimes 
for  another;  but  an  abbreviated  form  of  speech — an  abstract 
Doon,  as  it  is  foolishly  called — like  the  word  transmission,  not 
denoting  any  specific,  sensible  object,  except  the  words  of  which  it 
is  the  symbol,  may  represent  anything  whatever,  without  inconve- 
nience, provided  only  it  be  something  which  has  been  sent  through 
something  else.  So  that  a  language  without  these  abbreviations 
is  confined,  while  that  which  possesses  them  is  almost  wholly  un- 
restricted." I  might  easily,  and  very  properly,  can7  out  the 
parallel  still  more  minutely.  For  as  the  algebraical  letters  a,  b,  e, 
are  but  abbreviated  signs  representing  any  number,  as  100,  SOOOj 
&c.— so  these  100,  2000,  &c.  are  themselves  only  abbreviated 
signs  of  the  words  one  hwidred,  two  thousand,  &c.  And  so 
•Im,   as  the    word   transmission  Is  only  an  abbreviated   sign. 
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n^preseating  the  sentence,  "that  which  has  been  sent  throii(jE^| 
— in  like  manner  the  aentence,  "that  which  has  be«i  sent 
through,"  ia  itaelf  only  an  abbreviated  form  of  Bpeeci.  For 
in  this  sentence  the  word  that  is  only  an  abbreviated  ^ign  of 
the  name  of  the  thiug  sent,  whatever  it  happen  to  be — say  « 
letter.  And  the  word  sent  is  also  only  an  abbreviated  sign  of 
all  those  words  which  would  be  necessary  to  detail  the  vsrious 
operations  concerned  in  the  process  of  sending  a  letter — such  u 
delivering  the  letter  to  the  bearer,  the  motions  performed  by  the 
bearer  in  receiving  and  canyiog  off  the  letter,  &e.,  &c. 

Mr,  Darley  proceeds  ;  "  the  whole  power  of  computation  m»T 
be  said  to  lie  in  the  brevity  of  iti  language,  and  lobe  apporlioacd 
thereto.  Algebra,  for  instance,  uses  a  shorter  language  thm 
arithmetic,  and  is  proportionally  a  more  powerful  speeies  of 
computation."  All  this  apphes  exactly  to  language,  thus :  "  the 
whole  power  of  language  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  brevity  of  iu 
forms  of  expression,  and  to  be  apportioned  thereto.  A  culti- 
vated language,  for  instance,  uses  a  shorter  form  of  espressioa 
than  a  barbaric  one,  and  is  proportionally  a  more  powerful 
medium  of  communication."  Mr.  Darley  again — "  independeul, 
however,  of  the  acquisition  of  power,  convenience  alone  wooli! 
dictate  the  utility  of  an  abbreviated  language  in  every  science," 
This  is  perfectly  true — as  true  with  regard  to  cultivated  lan- 
guage in  general,  as  with  regard  to  the  language  of  science 
only.  For  aa,  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  it  furnishes  us  willi 
such  words  as  gravitation,  culminating,  apogee,  perigee — in 
chemistry,  with  affinity,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  binary,  ternary,  &ft 
— in  anatomy,  with  cribriform,  xiphoid,  &c.,  &c.  ad  infiniCum— 
so,  in  ordinary  conversation,  it  furnishes  us  with  such  words  l> 
station,  motion,  action,  conversation,  virtue,  \ice,  right,  wrong. 
&C.  &c.  ad  inliDitum  iterum. 

Mr.  Darley  goes  ou  :  "  thus,  in  ordinary  language,  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  five  added  to  nine  is  equal  to  /oHrtem,  i> 
sufBeiently  tedious.  In  common  arithmetic  it  would  be  mof 
briefly  written,  5  added  to  Q  is  equal  to  14.  But  it  may  be  sliil 
more  briefly  expressed  by  putting  some  mark  for  the  words  "i* 
equal  to,''  and  also  another  for  the  words  "added  to."  Sup- 
pose we  put  two  short  parallel  lines  —  for  the  first,  and  a  ctW 
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+  for  the  second;  then  the  statement  would  take  this  most 
concise  fonn^  5  +  9  =  14.  Now  such^  in  fact^  are  the  marks 
used  throoghoat  algebra  for  the  above  words  or  ideas/'  Now 
to  apply  all  this  to  language :  ''thus^  in  a  language  not  highly 
cnltiyated,  the  following  statement^  ''I  have  received  a  something 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  the  men  employed  by  the  government 
to  carry  things  from  people  living  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  people  living  in  another'^ — is  sufficiently  tedious.  How  much 
more  conveniently  may  this  be  expressed  by  putting  some 
single  word  for  the  sentence  ''  a  something  which  was  sent  to 
me  by;''  and  also  another  for  the  sentence  ''the  men 
employed  by  government  to  carry  things  from  people  living  in 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  people  living  in  another."  Sup- 
pose we  put  the  single  word  transmission  for  the  first  sentence^ 
and  the  single  word  post  for  the  second.  Then  the  statement 
would  take  this  most  concise  form — "  I  have  received  a  trans- 
mUsion  by  post**  Here  you  see  the  one  word  transmission 
represents  the  whole  sentence^  ''  a  something  which  has  been  sent 
to  me  by**  And  the  single  word  post,  consisting  of  but  four 
letters^  represents  the  whole  sentence,  ''  the  men  employed  by 
government  to  carry  things  from  people  living  in  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  people  living  in  another.''  The  condensation 
of  power^  you  cannot  help  observing,  is  astonishingly  great. 

Now  then,  if  you  have  been  able  to  follow  this  parallel, 
you  will  instantly  perceive  that  the  question,  "  what  is  trans- 
mission?" is  just  as  absurd  as  the  question,  ''what  is  aV*  would 
be.  For  as  a  is  only  the  sign  of  certain  figures,  say  372 ;  and  as 
these  figures  may  be  the  sign  of  anything  whatever ;  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  is  or  means,  until  you 
have  told  me  what  figures  it  stands  for ;  nor  can  I  tell  you  even 
then,  until  you  have  told  me  the  particular  names  of  the  things 
which  the^^re^  stand  for.  But  if  you  tell  me  that  the  figures 
stand  for  horses,  then  a  signifies  372  horses.  And,  in  like 
manner,  as  the  word  transmission  is  only  the  sign  of  certain 
other  wordsy  say,  "that  which  has  been  sent ;"  and  as  these  other 
words  may  refer  to  anything  whatever,  provided  only  it  be 
*'  something  sent,"  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  transmission  is  or  means,  imtil  you  have  told  me  what 
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are  the  other  words  which  it  stands  for ;  nor  eiven  theOi  v& 
you  have  also  told  me  the  particular  name  or  names  of  tk 
thing  or  things  to  which  those  other  wards  refer.  But  if  jot 
tell  me  that  those  other  words  refer  to  a  letter  received  faj  pot, 
then  the  word  transmission  signifies  a  letter  received  hypod. 

"I  have  received  a  transmission  by  post."  What  siejei 
the  wiser  for  this  information  ?  Extremely  little.  For  iD  tkt 
you  know  is^  that  I  have  received  something  by  post  Bit 
what  ?  You  cannot  tell.  It  may  be  a  letter — a  bank  iiote--i 
blank  envelope — a  watch  ribbon. 

From  all  this  it  is  broadly  manifest  that  general  terms  are  not 
the  signs  of  ideas — that  nothing  can  be  the  signs  of  ideas  U 
particular  names^  of  which  general  terms  are  but  the  abbreriitBd 
signs^  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  dispatch  and  convenience,  Eke 
the  algebraical  signs  a^  b^  c — ^x^  y^  s. 

I  have  already  shown  you  that  the  question^  "  what  is  ttSBi- 
mission  V  is  as  justly  absurd  as  the  question^  what  is  af  woiU 
be.  And  the  questions — ^what  is  mind  ? — ^what  is  sensatMrnf— 
what  is  honor  ? — are^  of  course^  just  as  absurd  as  the  questioB, 
"  what  is  transmission  V'  and  for  precisely  the  same  reaasu 
For  these  are  all  general  terms — abbreviated  symbols  of  othff 
words — as  a,  b,  c,  are  the  algebraical  symbols  of  numben— 
and  I  cannot  answer  the  questions  until  these  symbols  hat 
been  translated  into  the  words  which  they  stand  for. 

The  word  honor,  therefore^  like  the  word  transmission,  has  no 
meaning  at  all^  until  he  who  uses  it  has  told  us  of  what  other 
words  he  makes  the  word  honor  the  symbol. 

What,  then,  is  honor  ?  The  question  is  foolish^  futile,  with- 
out significancy.  It  is  a,  or  b,  or  c — a  mere  sound  vacant  oi 
all  meaning,  and  only  waiting  in  readiness  to  receive  vxf 
meaning  with  which  he  who  uses  it  may  choose  to  invest  it.  It 
is  a  mere  symbol  which  any  man  may  take,  and,  in  his  coDve^ 
sation  or  writings,  make  it  stand  for  whatever  sentence  he 
pleases.  The  peasant  makes  it  stand  for  one  set  of  words,  the 
city  tradesman  for  another,  the  aristocrat  for  a  third.  With  the 
one  it  stands  for  punctuality  in  meeting  all  payments.  With 
the  aristocrat,  for  readiness  to  go  out  to  fight  on  receiviog  ^ 
insult.    That  combination  of  letters  forming  the  word  honor  ii 
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s  aymbol  which  every  man  may  use  as  he  pleases,  and  make 
■tand  for  whatever  combination  of  words  he  pleases — ^just  as  the 
algebraist  may  take  the  letter  a  and  make  it  stand  for  whatever 
combination  of  numbers  he  pleasea.  But  the  algebraist,  having 
OBCe  determined  what  particular  number  it  shall  stand  for  in 
that  calculation,  must  continue  to  make  it  stand  for  that  same 
otunber  throughout  the  whole  of  that  same  process  of  compu- 
tation. Otherwise  all  will  be  coufusiou  and  error,  and  he  can 
arrive  at  no  result.  And  so  a  man  in  nTitlng  on  any  one  sub- 
ject, ha\-ing  once  determined  on  what  other  words  he  will  make 
the  word  honor  stand  for,  must  continue  to  make  it  stand  for 
those  same  words  all  through  his  reasonings  on  that  same  sub- 
ject. Otherwise,  all  will  be  confusion  aud  error,  and  be  can 
work  out  DO  result,  Dor  make  himself  understood. 

At  the  commencement  of  every  algebraical  operation,  the 
operator  states  the  numbers  for  which,  all  through  the  ope- 
ration, he  intends  to  make  each  particular  letter  stand.  He 
then  works  on  unerringly  to  a  sure  result.  And  it  is  because 
philosophers  do  Dot  do  this  with  regard  to  the  symbols  of 
langoage,  from  their  absurdly  supposing  that  all  men  use  the 
same  symbols  to  stand  for  the  same  combinations  of  words — 
and  because  they  do  not  themselves  even  make  the  same 
symbols  stand  for  the  same  combination  of  words  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  same  argument— which  has  been  productive  of 
so  much  inextricable  philosophical  confusion.  It  would  be  very 
troublesome,  however,  to  preface  every  work  with  an  explanation 
of  the  sjTnboI.'i  used  all  through  the  book.  And  yet  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  for  any  philosophical  work  to  he  intelligible 
unless  this  be  done,  at  least  with  regard  to  all  the  importaut 
words  bearing  more  immediately  on  the  subject ;  or  else,  unless 
every  important  word  be  used  strictly  in  its  etymological  sense. 

Language  has  this  important  superiority  over  com))utation  by 
algebraical  signs.  In  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  show  the  reader  what  they  stand  for — and  therefore 
it  is,  that  it  is  necessary,  at  the  outset  of  every  operation,  to 
ttate  what  they  stand  for.  But,  in  the  symbols  of  language, 
there  »»  a  very  manifest  something  which  can  always  show  the 
reader  what  each  one  stands  for,  provided  men  will  only  use 
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theni  to  stand  for  those  words  or  sentences,  in  order  to  stacd 
for  which  they  were  expressly  invented.  If  they  would  do  this, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  define  them  at  the  outset  of  i 
work.  There  is  in  each  of  these  symbolical  words  a  meaning 
which  the  very  formation  of  the  word  makes  inherent  apd 
visible  in  the  word  itself.  Why  not  always  use  the  signs 
accordingly  with  these  their  natural  meanings  ?  I  mean,  of 
course,  in  all  important  philosophical  arguments.  There  ire 
is  true,  whose  etymologies  have  been  lost.  Willi 
regard  to  such,  the  first  time  eue  of  these  occurs,  the  writer  or 
speaker  should  explain  the  words  which  be  makes  that  sign 
stand  for,  and  then  continue  to  use  it  in  that  sense  solely 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  particular  argument.  Wlut 
infinite  coufusion  and  interminable  disputations  would  tlif 
avoid  I  How  easy  would  it  render  the  detection  of  error !  And 
how  difficult  (almost  impossible)  would  it  then  be  for  writcra  to 
deceive  cither  themselves  or  their  readers  !  Bound  down  by  the 
strong  fetters  oin  fixed  defimtiun,  which  must  stand  unalterable 
tliroughout  the  whole  of  that  argument,  all  the  tortuosities  of 
sophistry,  the  crooked  paths  of  a  false  logic,  and  the  shifting 
and  shadowy  colouring  and  changes  of  phraseology,  and  t^e 
shading  off  and  imperceptible  sliding  of  one  meaning  iato 
another,  could  no  longer  avail— and  nothing  would  be  left  to 
the  reasoner,  but  to  pursue,  like  the  algebraist,  a  straight  palb 
to  an  inevitable  result — whether  that  result  were  such  as  he 
expected  or  not. 

When  a  man  is  reading,  there  is  constantly  going  on  within 
him  a  rapid  process  of  translation.  He  translates,  as  he  goa 
along,  these  abbreviated  symbols,  of  which  I  nm  speaking,  into 
that  which  they  stand  for  in  his  own  mind.  But  these  symboli 
are  intended  to  convey  that  which  they  stand  for  in  the  mind  </ 
[he  writer !  But  this  the  reader  cannot,  by  any  possibilitr, 
know — otherwise  than  by  guessing  from  the  nature  of  the 
context.  When  a  man  meets  with  the  word  right,  he  tranalales 
it  into  that  which  it  stands  for  in  his  own  mind.  But  then  ti 
no  possibility  of  knowing  whether  or  not  it  stands  for  tlie  ume 
things  in  the  mind  of  him  who  wrote  the  word — and  ihii 
happens  for  want  of  a  common  standard  by  which  the  meaningi 
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symbols  may  be  regulated.  Such  a  common  Btandard 
I  to  be  found  in  etymology  and  in  etymology  alone — ^which 
■tamps  each  of  these  symbols  with  one  unilbrm  and  visible 
neaning. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  to  Bay  that  the  majority  of  readers 
do  not  understand  etymology.  If  they  do  not  understand  the 
language  in  which  they  converse,  they  have  no  business  either  to 
argue  in  it,  or  to  presume  to  judge  of  the  arguments  of  others. 
If  they  do  not  understand  their  mother  tongue,  let  them  study 
it  till  they  do,  and  refrain  from  taking  part  in  any  kind  of  argu- 
ment until  they  have  done  so.  Surely  it  cannot  be  thought  too 
■ladi  to  require  that  a  man  should  understand  the  language  in 
which  he  writes  or  speaks !  or  the  langnage  of  those  books 
which  he  reads  for  instruction !  But  besides  this,  does  he  under- 
•Und  them  as  it  is  ?  No — the  only  difference  is  this — now  il 
ft  not  possible  to  understand  them — while,  in  the  case  supposed, 
it  would  be  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  easy — nothing  more 
being  necessary  than  that  every  Englishman  who  writes,  [or 
teaaoaa,  or  reads  the  reasonings  of  other  Englishmen,  should 
anderstand  the  English  language  I  Is  this  too  much  to  require? 
And  is  any  man  fit  to  argue,  or  to  read  the  arguments  of  another, 
who  does  not  understand  the  language  in  which  the  arguments 
■re  conducted  ?  Or  if  he  (fo  ruad  and  argue  without  under- 
■landing  the  langnage  which  be  uses  and  reads,  can  he  possibly 
profit  himself  or  others  ?  This  dilficulty  about  etymology  is  a 
inere  bugbear,  for  if  the  spelUng-books  of  schools,  and  the 
pommon  dictionaries,  would  be  content  to  give  all  the  known 
nd  unquestionable  etymologies  of  words  as  the  meanings  of  those 
tevrdi,  instead  of  committing  that  stupid  and  really  idiot  error 
ef  attempting  to  explain  one  symbol  by  another  symbol,  only 
because  different  authors  have  chosen  to  use  the  same  symbols 
indifferently  as  the  signs  of  different  things — ^just  as  one 
algebraist  may  use  a  to  express  the  number  100,  and  another 
■tay  use  the  same  letter  to  express  the  number  313 — the  diffi- 
Jtulty  would  disappear  at  once.  But  dictionary-makers,  instead 
irf  interpreting  these  symbols  into  the  words  which  they 
htsnd  for  etymologically,  only  tell  us  that  Mr.  So  and  So 
psed  this  symbol  instead  of  such  and  sach  other  symbol ;  and 
2b 
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Mr.  Somebody  else  used  it  in  the  place  of  such  &Dd  s 
Bymbol.  This  is  as  though  the  author  of  a  dictionary  </ 
algebraical  signs  and  symbols  should  say  that  a  Bonietinies 
means  b,  odIv  because  he  has  discovered  that  some  algcbmistt 
ase  a  to  denote  100,  white  others  use  b  to  denote  the  same 
number.  A,  says  he,  (under  the  head  of  a)  means  b — and  i, 
says  be,  (uuder  the  bead  of  b)  means  a.  Lucid  expositor  I 
ht,  says  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  (under  the  head  of  riffhi)  mtua 
not  terong — and  lorimff,  says  he,  (under  the  head  of  wray] 
means  not  right.     Admirable  lexicographer ! 

It  is  true  that,  if  it  should  once  become  the  fashion  to  lirti^ 
to  no  argument,  and  to  read  no  book  but  such  as  are  conched  in 
an  intelligible  language,  the  whole  class  of  half-educated  mcD 
would  be  excluded  from  the  arena  of  argumentation.  But  aa 
thoBe  who  talk  in  a  language  which  they  do  not  understand  caa 
but  brawl,  and  bandy  words,  and  "gabble  like  things  most 
brutish,"  what  possible  benefit  can  accrue  either  to  themsehca 
or  others  by  admitting  them  into  the  field  of  dispute  ?  Whoio 
desires  to  enter  that  field,  let  him  qualify  himself  to  do  so. 

But  if  an  author  desire  to  write  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  all 
classes,  whether  educated  or  not,  I  say  he  may  do  so  in  mattcn 
of  general  philosophy,  as  I  have  already  said  he  may  do  in  the 
more  exact  sciences.  And  this  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  abohshiug 
as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  these  abbreviated  symbol) 
altogether,  and  using  no  important  words  but  such  aa  are  tht 
direct  signs  of  ideas.  This  will  compel  him  to  speak  notluDg 
but  common  sense — which  is  level  with  the  capacity  trf  sH 
mankind. 

But  if  it  be  thought  too  much  to  require  that  a  man  *!» 
talks  English  should  understand  English — then  in  all  tmportaol 
reasonings  let  it  become  the  practice  to  set  down  at  the  beginning, 
accordingly  with  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon  and  John  Locke,  cim 
and  succinct  definitions  of  all  those  words  whose  si 
sary  to  make  the  argument  intelligible. 

I  need  not  say  that  all  this  does  not  apply  to  mere  clut-<^ 
conversation,  nor  to  books  whose  sole  object    is   amuscnW^   I 
Though  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  talk  correctly  ei 
these  occasions. 
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But  there  are  some  few  important  words  whoae  etymologies 
may  not  be  manifest.  When  these  words  become  the  subjeet  of 
ar^ment,  a  clear  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  the  author 
uses  them  should  be  given. 

I  am  now  about  to  show  you  some  of  the  absurdities  which 
hare  arisen  from  not  understanding  the  true  use  of  these  sym- 
bolical abbreviatioiiii',  and  to  explain  shortly  their  nature,  and 
the  purpose  which  they  serve  in  language.  A  very  large 
number  of  them  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin  and  Greek — 
partly  because  those  languages  arc  more  ductile,  more  easily 
moulded  into  different  forms  of  speech,  than  ours — and  partly 
from  the  convenient  cloak  which  they  afford  wherewith  to  con- 
ceal from  the  ignorant  and  incurious  the  no-meaning  of  certain 
writers  and  speakers — and  in  order  to  invest  the  domain  of 
sophistry  with  a  foggiuess  of  atmosphere  that  may  serve  to  con- 
ceal the  nakedness  of  the  land. 

Now  then  for  our  abstract  ideas. 

Amongst  those  words  which  are  said  to  be  the  names  of 
abstract  ideas,  are  those  denoting  what  are  called  the  qualities  of 
bodies.  Quality,  therefore-,  is  said  to  be  one  of  these  same 
abstract  ideas.     Let  us  see  whether  we  can  find  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  to  what  language  the 
word  quality  belongs,  and  then  to  translate  it  into  an  exactly 
eqtuTalent  one  in  our  own  tongue.  It  is  a  Latin  word — and  the 
English  words  which  exactly  answer  to  it  are  /loumess,  w/ialness, 
or  whal-»ort-i)f-a-thing-ness — which  words,  (although  the  last,  I 
Gonfcsa,  is  neither  very  elegant  nor  convenient)  no  man  dare 
deny  to  be  as  strictly  and  properly  English  words,  and  manu- 
bctured  according  to  as  strict  an  analogy,  as  any  one  word 
eading  in  nest  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  English  lan- 
gnage.  And  even  the  last,  harshly  as  it  will  sound  to  modem 
carB,  and  consisting  as  it  does  of  six  different  words  strung 
together,  and  the  whole  made  into  one  noun  substantive  by  the 
addition  of  the  termination  neas,  is  formed  exactly  on  the  same 
priadple  on  which  numbers  of  other  words  are  formed,  both  in 
modem  and  ancient  English — that  is,  Anglo-Saxon — viz.,  by 
atringing  a  number  of  words  together,  and  making  the  whole 
into  one  word  by  adding  a  terminating  syllable.     Thus,  we  get 


^^^  That  is- 
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the  modem  word  prtrantepetiultimale — that  is,  pra-mte^ 
ultimate — and  thus  was  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  gemrnJij- 
licnys — that  is,  ge-min-'d-ig-lic-nys.  The  only  reason,  thotfore, 
why  my  new  word  whaliortofatMnffnegs  seems  strange  and 
awkward  is  merely  because  it  has  never  been  adopted,  the  Laiin 
word  quality  having  been  borrowed  to  supply  its  place,  as  being 
more  neat  and  brief. 

The  femiuine  ablative  of  the  Latin  pronoun  qui,  is  qua,  aid 
signifies  by  what  means,  in  ivhal  manner,  of  what  tort,  or  rto( 
sort  of  a  thing.     But  they  wanted,  for  the  convenience  of  diction, 
to  express  these  same  ideas  in  the  form  of  an  adjective.    Su 
they  taeked  the  termination  lis  to  the  end  of  qua,  and  tha«  got 
the  adjective  qualis,  still  signifying  of  what  sort,  but  with  I 
termination  which  showed  that  it  was  intended  to  be  joined  M 
another  word,  just  as  we  add  the  termination  m  to  the  mtd 
gold,  in  order  to  show  that  the  word  gold  is  to  be  added  to    ' 
Home  other  word — as,  a  golden  cross — indicating  that  the  iJ«    i 
represented  by  the  word  gold  is  to  be  added  to  the  idea  rcpte-    , 
sented  by  the  word  cross. 

Having  thus  made  an  adjective  out  of  the  pronoan,  they  ^a 
proceeded,  for  a  similar  conrenience  of  diction,  to  make  a  mkd 
out  of  the  adjective,  by  once  more  changing  the  terminition ; 
and  thus  they  got  the  noun  qualitas ;  which  we,  by  once  tximt 
changing  the  termination,  made  into  the  English  noun  quahtj- 
Bat  it  is  quite  self-evident  that  the  mere  addition  of  a  termiiiattoa 
to  a  word  can  subtract  nothing  from  the  meaning  of  that  vori 
The  addition  of  en  can  surely  subtract  nothing  from  the  nif«i- 
ing  of  the  word  gold  !  Neither  can  the  addition  of  tit  to  the 
pronoun  qua  subtract  anything  from  the  meaning  of  qua,  wbicb 
is,  of  what  sort,  or  what  sort  of  a  thing.  The  adjective  qt^, 
therefore,  is  still  only  the  pronoun  qua  altered  in  form,  and  ^ 
continues  to  convey  the  same  meaning, 

"Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta, 
Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  quale  per  lestum 
Dulcis  aqufe  saliente  sitim  restinguere  rivo." — Wt%.  Bd-  5-    I 
That  is — what  sort  of  a  thing  sleep  is  to  weary  men  strelcbedoc    , 
the  grass — what  sort  of  a  thing  it  is,  on  a  hot  summer's  daj,  w 
quench  one's  thirst  at  a  leaping  river  of  sweet  water — that  «"* 
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of  ft  thing,  O  divine  poet,  is  thy  verse  to  me.  That  is,  the 
effect  of  thy  verse  on  me  is  like — that  is,  ia  of  the  same  sort  as 
- — that  is,  as  sneet  and  refreahiog  as — sleep  to  the  weary,  or 
fresh  water  to  the  thirsty. 

The  same  meaning  precisely,  you  will  perceive,  still  adheres 
to  the  adjective  which  was  inherent  in  its  root,  the  pronoun 
qua ;  and  that  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  word,  from  the 
form  of  pronoun  to  the  form  of  adjective,  does  nothing  more 
Hum  enable  us  to  express  the  same  ideas  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
tor  the  mere  convenience  of  diction. 

Of  the  adjective  quaHs,  they  made  the  adverb  qiialiler,  which 
Bigni£es  after  what  sort,  and  qualila-cunque,  after  w/ial-sort- 
soever,  and  gvalilas,  which  signifiea  whatsort-ness,  or  what-sort- 
rOf-a- thing- Dcss,  or,  as  we  more  neatly  express  it,  quality. 

I  will  now  show  yon  that  my  new  word  what-sort-of-a-thing- 
ness  is  perfectly  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  our  modem 
Latin-English  word  quality. 

"  HTmI  sort  of  thing  is  that  horse  you  hought  yesterday  ?" 
"  He  is  lame  in  the  off-shoulder,  blind  of  the  off-eye,  and  has 
cx>ms  on  his  near  fore-foot."  "  It  serves  you  right.  You  should 
have  ascertained  the  what-sort-of-tbing-ness  of  the  brute  before 
you  paid  fur  bira,"  Would  not  any  clown  in  Christendom  un- 
derstand this  language,  as  well,  nay  better,  than  the  word 
qoaUtyf  1  maintain  that  the  word  whatsort-of -thing -ness  ia, 
,m  every  respect,  the  exact,  and  proper,  and  literal  English 
translation  of  the  Latin  word  quality,  and  that  whatever  ideas 
■re  expressed  by  the  one  word  are  also  contained  in  the  other, 
,wid  that  if  the  word  quahty  be  the  name  of  one  single,  abstract 
.idea,  so  also  is  the  word  what- aort-of-thing-n ess — the  two 
, words  being  no  more  than  a  literal  translation  one  of  the  other. 
,Bat  Che  word  what-sort-of-thing-ncas  is  not  a  word,  hut  a  sen- 
tence ;  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  sign  of  any  isolated  idea,  but 
of  several  ideas.  And  I,  moreover,  aay  that,  wherever  the 
word  quality  is  used,  it  is  merely  a  symbol,  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  and  stands  for  the  whole  sentence  above  mentioned, 
,  just  as  a  may  be  made,  by  an  algebraist,  to  stand  for  the  figures 
,  Sii70.  And  that  in  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
,  word  quaUty,  it  must  be  translated  into  the  words  which  it  stands 
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for — aa  the  Bigo  a,  before  it  can  be  understood,  must  be  tram- 
lated  into  the  figures  which  it  stands  for.  And  that  when  the 
word  quality  is  so  used  that  it  caiiaot  bear  this  translation  into 
the  words  which  it  stands  for  so  as  to  make  sense,  then  it  hu 
received  an  arbitrary  meaning  &om  him  who  has  so  osed  il,  which 
arbitrary  meaning  the  word  is  inc&pable  of  communicatmg  M 
the  mind  of  another,  and  thus  has  lost  its  power  and  utility  u  i 
word. 

To  show  you  the  manner  in  which  words  are  formed,  1  will 
gire  you  a  familiar  instance  or  two.      1  will  take  two  from 
Shakspere.     In  bis  play  of  Macbeth  occur  these  lines  : 
"Which  often,  since  my  herb-beuain  in  En^and, 
I  have  seen  him  do." 
And  again — 

"  Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  bbkb-affroacb, 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men. 
All  ready  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth." 
Now  is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  had  these  two  words,  the 
adverb  here  and  the  verb  remain,  which  Shakspere,  by  a  hypben, 
has  made  into  a  noun,  been  taken  from  a  foreign  language,  n 
that  the  sepiirate  meaning  of  each  word  was  not  recognised— it 
it  not  clear,  I  say,  that  this  noun  here-remain  would  have  Itken 
its  place  (and  indeed  I  see  not  how  it  is  to  escape  even  w*\ 
among  abstract  nouns,  and  so  have  been  said  to  be  the  sign  of 
an  abstract  idea?  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  coin  this  wordAev- 
remain,  by  help  of  the  Latin  language,  into  a  neater  kind  of  word, 
and  one  too  which  shall  be  perfectly  analogous  to  scores  of 
others  already  coined  in  the  same  manner  from  the  same  lu- 
guage.  When  I  have  done  this,  you  will  perceive  in  a  moDUDl, 
how  liable  we  shall  be,  if  we  don't  mind,  to  be  all  at  out 
cheated  of  its  true  meaning — only  by  having  the  dust  of » 
foreign  language  thrown  in  our  eyes. 

Our  word  permanence  is  made  of  the  Latin  preposition  ftr, 
which  signifies  through,  and  manens,  which  is  the  present  |)•^ 
ticiple  of  the  Latin  word  maneo,  which  signifies,  /  remain.  P"' 
manens,  or,  as  we  write  it  in  English,  permanence,  thcrefoit. 
signifies  remaining  through — that  is,  through  time.  No*  to 
Latin  adverb  answering  to  our  adverb  here,  is  Aic.     By  uHaag 
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j    thCTcfore,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  word  permanence)  the  Latin 
I    word  matiens,  which  I  have  just  said  signifies  remaining,  and 
■    placing  before  it  the  Latin  word  hie — here — instead  of  the  Latin 
,    trord  per — through — we  shall  thus  get  Shakspere's  noun  here- 
.    remain   translated  into  Latin,  and  thas  acquire  a  new  word, 
i   made  on  the  model  uf  our  common  word  permaneoce,  and,  in 
I    all  respects,  juat  as  good.     The  word  will  be  hic-manens  or  hic- 
I    manence,  and  will    be    merely  the    English    word    here-renvain 
I    clothed  in  a  Latin  tunic.     But  is  it  possible  to  conceive   that 
I    Siiakapere's  good  English  noun  here-rematn  can  have  lost  Huy 
.    part  of  its  meaning  by  having  been  thus  smuggled  and  meta- 
.    morphoBcd  out  of  one  language  into  another  ?     Can  any  sen- 
sible and  thoughtful  man  suffer  himself  to  be  hocus-pocus'd  out 
>    of  his  senses  after  this  fashion  ?     And  surely  it  is  equally  clear 
,    that  if,  by  thus  lilting  an  EngUsh  noun  out  of  the  English  lan- 
guage into  the  Latin  language,  the  word  still  retains  its  English 
meaning ;  so  also  the  merely  lifting  a  Latin  noun,  like  qualitas, 
out  of  the  Latin  language  into  the  English,  can  work  no  alter- 
ation whatever  in  its  signification. 

I  will  now  just  give  yon  one  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  making  and  using  adjectives  without 
knowing  it.      In  a  newspaper,  the  other  day,  I  met  with  this 
advertisement,  than  the  style  of  which  nothing  cau  be  mure  fre- 
quent.    "  The  Licensed  Victualler's  and  general  Fire  and  Life 
Auttranee  Company,  having  clfected  an  aiTangement  with  the 
British  and  Colonial  Life  Assurance  and  Trust    Society,  the 
business  of  the  two  offices  will,  for  the  future,  be  conducted 
tmder  one  management."     Now  here  the  words  "  Fire-antl-Li/e- 
AMtttratic^'  are  all  strung  together,  and  do,  in  fact,  form  one 
adjective,  which  is  coupled  with  the  noun  company,  just  as  any 
other  adjective  might  be,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  of  Join- 
I   ing  certain  ideas  of  things  with  certain  other  ideas  of  other 
I   things.      As  this  adjective  stands    (fire-and-lifc-assurance)    in 
I  pUio,  broad,  naked  English,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the 
f  aign  of  several  ideas  of  things — although,  before  Home  Tooke's 
Y  time,  it  was  denied,  and  sworn  to,  that  adjectives  were  not  and 
I  eottld  not  be  the  signs  of  the  ideas  of  things — and  all  sorts  of 
the  most  abominable  trash,  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Harris,  were 
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written  about  them,  to  try  and  make  intelligible  to  others  thit 
which  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  themselves — ^just  as  men  at 
still  labouring  to  make  intelligible  to  others  their  nations  Bfant 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  justice,  right,  mind,  moral  digmtf, 
intellectual  elevation,  &nd  such  like,  but  which  they  can  nent 
succeed  in  doing,  because  tbey  do  not  understand  tbcni»eWe»— 
but,  I  say,  by  means  of  a  little  hocus-pocus,  I  can  conjure  thii 
awkward  word  "  fire-and-life-assurance"  into  a  very  decent  Eny- 
hsb  word,  and  having  bo  close  a  resemblance  to  other  EngU 
adjectives  in  ordinary  use,  that  such  philosophers  as  Mr.  Hun^ 
my  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  Spectator,  migbt  be  very  euHj 
persuaded  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  sign  of  any  ideas  whtfr 
ever.  Let  us  see.  The  Latin  for  fire  is  iritis — for  life,  cito— 
and  to  make  firm  and  secure — that  is,  to  assure — ia,  in  Latio, 
affirmare.  All  these  stitched  neatly  together  will  make  a  verr 
pretty  Enghsh  adjective,  as  thus — ignivitoj^rmative.  We  \vk 
affirmative  already.  And  why  not  vitaffirmative  F  And  if  tbi* 
be  allowed  (and  it  is  impossible,  with  any  show  of  reason,  u 
disallow  it)  then  why  not  also  ignwitaffirmniive  ?  Now  ben. 
you  see,  when  the  English  adjective  has  endued  the  Latin  tmiif, 
we  arc  in  great  danger  of  losing  its  meaning  altogether.  And 
if  it  be  necessary  to  look  sharp  into  the  nature  and  formatiuD  of 
this  word  in  order  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  and  make  it  i 
useful  word,  and  to  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the  enor  (/ 
supposing  that  the  word  is  not  espressive  of  any  deJinite  Idrs, 
so  also  must  it  be  equally  necessary  with  regard  to  all  otha 
words  whatever.  And  if  the  looking  into  the  nature  snJ 
formation  of  this  one  word  is  sufficient  to  secure  us  from  »I1 
error,  and  to  make  the  word  a  useful  and  inteUigible  bdJ  nn- 
mistakcable  sign  of  certain  definite  ideas,  the  same  habit  »iU 
afford  us  an  equal  security  with  regard  to  every  other  word. 

Now,  you  know,  by  adding  the  termination  ness  to  the  Brlj**- 
tive  talkative,  we  get  the  abstract  noun  talkativeness — to  subliuK, 
Hublimeness — to  philoprogenitive,  phUoprogenitivcness — to  fw- 
live,  restiveness — to  submissive,  submiasiveness,  &c. — tlimfow 
by  adding  the  same  termination  nesi  to  our  new  adjective  ig- 
nivitaffirmative,  wc  shall  get  the  abstract  noun  iffttiriufi'- 
maHveness.      Now    scholars — that    is,    such   scholars  as  he  of 
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the  Spectator — ^may  tell  us^  if  they  please^  that  this  word  is  the 
name  of  an  abstract  idea.  But  I  say  it  is  the  sign  of  the  Eng- 
lish words  fire  and  life  assurance. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  rare  hands  at  the 
manu&cture  of  new  adjectives.  Thus  they  give  us — ^the  (Ca- 
iholiC'-emanapaHovL)  bill — ^the  {municipal-corparatiansj  bill — ^the 
{aboUtion^/^mprisanmerU-'/ar'-debtJ  bill.  I  wish  they  would  give 
us  one  more^  and  call  it  the  (provision-of-abstract-philosophers- 
with  conmion-sense)  bill. 

But  the  advertisement  before-mentioned  concludes  thus : 
"  the  business  of  the  two  offices  will  for  the  future  be  conducted 
under  one  management"  Now,  because  the  adjective  one  is  ap- 
plied to  the  word  management,  they  may  tell  us  that  the  word 
must  be  the  sign  of  one  abstract  idea.  But  I  say  it  is  the  sign  or 
symbol  of  all  the  names  of  the  directors,  clerks,  collectors,  &c. 
&c.  who  carry  on  the  business  of  the  before-mentioned  two 
companies.  As  a  may  be  the  sign  of  some  dozen  or  score  of 
figures,  which  figures  are  the  sign  of  some  dozen  or  score  of 
things,  so  management  is  the  sign  of  the  names  of  the  directors, 
clerks,  &c.  which  names  are  the  signs  of  certain  particular  men 
who  manage  the  affairs  of  these  companies.  A  Roman  philo- 
sopher might  as  well  have  asserted  that  one  letter  must  be  half 
a  dosen  letters,  because  the  Bomans  used  the  plural  words  tuue 
Uient  to  signify  ^^one  letter."  We  give  a  plural  form  to  our 
word  one  as  well  as  the  Bomans  did  to  their  word  unus.  We 
say :  '^  I  have  one  black  hen  and  half-dozen  white — ones"  Now 
the  Spectator — 

B. 

Have  done  with  the  Spectator  I  can  you  never  forgive  an 
injury  ?  Let  him  alone  1  and  quietly  ^'redeat  in  nihilum  quod 
fiiit  ante  nihil.'' 

A. 

''Requiescat  in  pace''  as  the  undertakers  have  it.  But  he 
has  never  injured  me — ^he  only  tried  to  do  it.  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  old  school  pun — 'Maudatur  ab  hiss  I  culpatur  ab 
illis  ?"  True,  he  called  me  '^  self-sufficient  scioUst,"  and  sun- 
dry other  euphonious  appellations  '^  too  numerous  to  mention." 
Bat  ''hard  names  break  no  bones,"  and  the  other  periodicals 
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have  not  followed  his  lead.  Even  the  Examiner,  having  cratjicd 
his  joke  at  the  beginning  of  his  notice,  and  scolded  ute  for  not 
having  confounded  chronology  with  history,  coQcludea  by  admit- 
ting that  my  design  is  good,  and  that,  if  I  can  execute  it,  1 
shall  do  "  good  service."  Tbey  have  not,  I  say,  folloired  the 
Spectator's  lead — tbey  hare  not  appreciated  bis  escample — ttK^ 
have  cruelly 

"  Left  him  alone  in  his  glory  !" 

'Eece  homo,'  cries  the  paaser-by — and  echo  answers,  'Bcw 

homo !' — which,  being  translated  for  the  Spectator's  Bpecisl  b- 

stniction,  signifies  i  "  Behold  I  the  man  who  fiahcd  for  a  dii, 

and  caught  a  Tartar" — and  echo  answers,  "caught  a  Tartiir!" 

B. 

You  forget  the  Monthly,  which,  it  is  true,  we  have  neither  of 

us  seen ;  but  which,  1  am  told,  out-spectatored  the  Spe«tattf. 

A. 

True — the  Monthly  I  had  entirely  forgotten.  So  then  that 
are,  not  one,  but  two — "  par  nobile  fratrnm" — who  aspired  v> 
become  "Auto  Ma-p.'^Tiipi  kauiu" — which  means  "  two  little  Dindi 
with  two  little  slings,  who  aspired  to  become  two  httle  Gflliilu" 
—an  attempt  in  which  many  a  better  man  than  either  of  them 
baa  failed — "  many  a  time  and  oft." 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  part  with  my  Spectator — he  is  my  ijm- 
bol — my  abstract  noun — which  you  know  is  the  aign  of  an  ib- 
stract  idea — which  is  the  aign  of  nothing.  The  nine  lettera  com- 
posing Spectator  arc  to  me  what  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  src  to 
the  algebraist — what  the  aymbols  I  have  been  e{)esking  of  sre  to 
language — what  the  word  managentent  is  as  it  stands  in  the  sd- 
vcrtiaement  so  often  mentioned.  That  word,  you  know,  is  th« 
symbol  which  stands  in  the  minds  of  men  as  the  sign  of  tlK 
names  of  all  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  buainess  of  the  two 
companies.  And  Spectator  is  the  symbol  which  atauds  id  mjr 
ndnd  aa  the  sign  of  all  those  who — "mistake  fustian  for  phjlt>- 
Bophy."     No — I  cannot  part  with  my  Spectator. 

Thus  I  have  shown  you  that  the  word  quahty  ia  nothing  marc 
than  the  Latin  word  quahtas,  and  that  qualitas  is  nothing  molt 
than  quale,  and  that  ijuale  ia  nothing  more  than  qua,  the  feini* 
nine  ablative  of  the  Latin  jirououn  qui,  and  signilies,  what  wrl 
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of  thing,  or  what  manner  of  thing.  I  have  shown  you  too  the 
bnnd  and  grinning  absurdity  of  supposing  that,  by  merely 
lltcring  the  termination  of  a  word]  and  biting  it  out  of  one  lan- 
gQSige  into  another,  the  meaning  of  that  word  can  be,  in  any 
hunner,  changed.  I  have  shown  you  that  the  same  ideas  are 
■till  clearly  expressed,  whether  we  use  Shakspere's  English  noun 
" here-remain"  or  whether  we  use  the  Latin  form  hicmanmce — 
whether  we  use  the  Latin  form  permanence,  or  the  EngHsh  form, 
remaining  tlirmyh  time — whether  we  use  the  Engbsb  form, 
Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  or  the  Latin  form  iffnivUnffirmalive. 
And  herein  I  have  proved  the  extraordinary  and  grotesque 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  For  the  very  same 
men  who  will  tell  you  that  the  word  permanence  is  the  name  of 
An  abstract  idea,  dare  not,  for  their  lives,  deny  that  permanence 
■igniiies  remaining  through  time,  and  that  remaining  through  time 
signifies  permanence.  And  having  thus  been  compelled  to 
Mdmit  that  the  two  forms  of  speech  mutually  signify  the  same 
Ihwg,  they  then  proceed  to  declare  that  they  signiiy  different 
thng*,  by  telling  us  that  the  word  permanence  signifies  an 
abstract  idea,  while  the  sentence,  remaining  through  time,  is 
dearly  the  sign  of  all  the  ideas  represented  by  those  three  words, 
whatever  they  may  chance  to  be.  It  is  the  same  with  quahty. 
Ho  one  dare  deny  that  the  word  what-sort-of-tking-ness,  however 
awkward  it  sounds,  is  the  plain  and  literal  translation  of  quatitag 
— nor  will  any  one  dare  deny  that  qualitas  and  quality  are  one 
word.  Yet,  when  the  meaning  of  qualitas  {let  it  be  what  it  will) 
ie  expressed  by  the  word  quality,  they  call  it  (the  meaning)  an 
abatract  idea.  But  when  it  (the  same  mcauing]  is  expressed  by 
the  words  what-sort-of-thing-ness,  they  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  it  (the  same  meaning,  which  they  before  called  an  abstract 
idea)  is  made  up  of  all  those  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  all 
those  separate  words  which  compose  the  noun  whatsori-of-tking- 
nea.  So  again,  if  the  word  ignivitaffirmativeneas  should  come  to 
be  adopted  into  the  Enghsb  tongue,  as  a  word  of  precisely 
aimilar  stnicture  has  been,  viz.,  philoprogenitivenesa,  both  words 
being,  in  fact,  whole  sentences,  (the  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin) 
then,  when  the  meaning  of  ignivitaffirmativeness  (whatever  it  be) 
is  expressed  by  this  oue  long  word,  they  would  say  it  is  the 
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name  of  an  abstract  idea ;  but  when  the  same  meaning  was 
expressed  by  the  English  compound  word,  or  senteiice.  Fire  and 
Life  AsBurancr,  then  they  muat  perforce  admit  that  it  is  not  the 
si^  of  an  abstract  idea — for  the  word  fire,  at  all  events,  is 
certainly  the  sign  of  a  sensible  object, 

I  have  shown  you,  too,  that  when  a  certain  meaning,  or  set 
of  ideas,  is  in  you,  which  you  desire  to  put  into  another  mtm, 
you  may  eithei"  effect  your  object  by  using  the  word  quality,  or 
whatsort-of-lhing-ness — proving,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question,  that  the  two  words  are  two  mutnally  interchangesbli: 
signs,  both  pointing  alike  to  one  and  the  same  identical  mean- 
ing— and  that,  if  quality  be  the  name  of  an  abstract  idea,  so  alio 
must  the  whole  sentence  what -tor  t-of -thing -ness  be  the  name 
of  an  abstract  idea — and  all  the  separate  words  composing  it,  bf 
merely  being  strung  together,  or  uttered  quickly,  one  after  the 
other,  must  have  all  at  once  lost  their  meaning,  and  ceased,  by 
some  unaccountable  and  mystical  operation,  to  be  the  signs  of 
any  ideas  at  all. 

If,  in  speaking  to  you  of  a  horse  which  I  shot,  I  say :  "  he 
was  a  kicker,  a  roarer,  a  crib-biter  ;  he  had  a  quitter,  was  blind, 
lame  and  spavined" — and  if  I  proceed  thus :  "  and  I  shot  him 
because  of  these  bad  qualities" — is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  llic 
word  quality  is  here  used  merely  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
repeating  the  words :  "  he  was  a  kicker,  he  was  a  roarer,  be  mo 
a"  &c.  Is  it  not  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  sense  whether  I 
say,  "  I  shot  him  because  of  these  bad  qualities,"  or  that  I  shoi 
him  "because  he  was  a  kicker,  a  crib-biter,"  &c,?  And  in 
telling  you  that  be  was  a  kicker,  a  roarer,  &c.,  what  have  I  done' 
Why,  I  have  merely  told  you  to  what  sort  of  horses  he  bclooged 
— and  that  I  shot  him  because  it  was  of  that  sort.  I  have  U)\i 
you  that  he  was  of  that  svrl  of  horses  who  kick,  who  roar,  &c. 

"  He  was  a  kicker,  a  roarer,  a  crib-biter,  &c. — had  it  not  been 
that  he  was  a  roarer,  a  kicker,  a  crib-biter,  &c. — or,  poasesicd 
these  qualities — he  would  have  been  a  valuable  horse ;  bat  1 
think  every  horse  which  is  a  kicker,  a  roarer,  a  crib-biter,  ic- 
&c. — or,  has  these  qualities — should  be  shot,  I  would  on  no 
account  either  use  myself,  or  sell  to  another,  a  horse  thai  was  « 
kicker,  a  roarer,  a  crih-bitcr,  &c.  &c. — or,  had  these  qualiiiw " 
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Toa  may  either  use  the  abbreviated  symbol^  or  the  sentences 
which  it  stands  for.  It  is  qnite  indifferent  as  to  the  sense^  but 
hy  no  means  so  as  to  convenience  and  brevity.  There  are  no 
ideas  which  we  cannot  communicate  without  the  use  of  this  word 
qpiality,  though  not  so  conveniently  as  with  it.  When^  there- 
fore^ we  gained  the  word  quality  we  gained  no  new  idea,  but  only  a 
shorter  and  more  convenient  form  of  speech^  by  which  to  com- 
mimicate  the  same  ideas  which  we  could  have  communicated 
without  ity  but  only  twt  so  briefly. 

The  slgebraist  makes  the  letter  a  stand  for  any  number — say 
lea  thousand — and  in  the  sentences  about  the  horse^  we  make 
the  word  quality  stand  for  all  the  words^  ''he  is  a  crib-biter/' 
fte.  &c    There  is  no  difference  whatever. 

I  observe  on  my  pencil  case  the  words  ''  Mordan  and  Co.'' 
Now,  what  is  Co.  ?  This  is  just  as  sensible  a  question  as  ''  what 
is  quality  ?"  And  is  just  as  much  the  sign  of  an  abstract  idea. 
Co.  is  an  abbreviated  symbol^  and  stands  for  company.  The 
greater  part  of  all  polished  languages  consist  of  words  which  are 
enctly  similar  to  this  word  Co. 

ISj  before  this  word  quality  was  introduced  into  our  language^ 
snd  while  we  had  no  other  single  word  answering  to  it^  we  could 
nevertheless  convey  all  the  ideas  without  it  which  we  can  now 
eo&vey  by  means  of  it ;  the  sun  at  noon-day  cannot  be  clearer 
than  that  this  word  quality  is  not  the  sign  of  any  idea^  but  only 
a  symbol  of  other  words.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
mumswerable. 

B. 

But  have  not  modem  philosophers  given  up  the  doctrine  of 
abstract  ideas? 

A. 

No — they  say  they  have — ^but  they  have  not.  For  if  they 
had,  how  could  they  go  on  talking  as  they  do,  of  the  ideas  of 
ikmkmg,  ideas  oi  figure,  of  rest,  of  motion,  of  knowing  of  willing, 
of  mind,  ice.  ?  They  admit  that  there  are  no  such  things  as 
sbstract  ideas,  and  then  proceed  to  prate  about  them  as  though 
their  existence  was  unquestionable.  They  admit  the  general 
principle,  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  abstract  ideas,  and 
then  deny  the  several  particulars  of  which  that  general  is  made 
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Up.  They  admit  that  yonder  basket  is  titled  with  potttoes,  md 
not  apples,  and  then,  taking  them  out  one  at  time,  the;  a 
"this  is  an  apple,  and  that  is  an  apple."  In  the  Re?.  E. 
Bushby's  Essay  on  Mind  occurs  this  passage  :  "  Our  idea  of 
solidity  is  also  distinguished  from  that  of  pure  space,  which  it 
capable  neither  of  resistance  nor  motion.  We  may  conceire  two 
bodies  approach  one  another,  without  tonching  or  displacing  bo; 
solid  thing,  till  their  surfaces  meet ;  and  hence  we  obtain  a  cJtv 
idea  of  space  without  solidity.  tVftel/ier  tliere  be  sueA  a  Hang  a 
pure  space  is  a  different  question ;  hut  that  we  are  able  to  fera 
an  idea  of  it,  cannot  be  doubted  1"  p.  6.  Few  men  \m^ 
Bcldomer  than  I  do — but  this  is  enough  to  make  a  very  t■^ 
barrel  split  its  sides !  He  admits  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  be  any  such  thing  aa  pure  space!  Ue  admits  thil 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  NO  snCH  thing,  and  then  procwdi 
to  declare  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  can  form,  not 
only  an  idea  of  it,  but  a  "  clear  idea"  of  it  I  What !  can  ht 
form  an  idea,  clear  or  not  clear,  of  that  which  has  no  eiirt- 
ence  ?  An  idea  of  nothing  I  Why  tins  is  abstraction  double- 
distilled  I  Abstraction  run  mad  !  There  is  no  such  thing  u  i 
blynam — yet,  only  go  to  Mr,  E.  Bushby,  B.  D.,  FelWiod 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  he  will  instroct 
you  how  you  may  form  a  "  dear  idea"  of  it  neverthelrai. 
Of  it.'    Of  what?    Nothing. 

Yet,  at  p.  16,  Mr.  Bushby  says:  "It  is  now  genemlly  admitttd 
that  the  mind  has  no  such  power" — as  that,  viz.,  of  abatrwlioo. 

Mr.  Bushby  admits  also  that  there  are  no  such  thingi  n 
innate  ideas.  But,  says  he,  (following  Lord  Shaftesbury)  there 
are  "  ideas  which  may  be  said  to  be  connatural."  That  is  to  irf, 
there  are  no  such  things  as  ideas  bom  in  us,  but  there  art  soA 
things  as  ideas  born  with  ua.  For  innate  and  connatural  vt 
both  parts  of  the  same  word  nascor,  to  be  bom.  Bnt  let  Mr, 
Bushby  explain  what  he  means  by  connatural.  He  sari: 
"that  is  to  say,  the  constitution  of  man  is  such  that  when  ht  it 
grown  up  to  the  eiterciae  of  his  reasoning  powers,  eertdin  idea* 
will  inevitably  and  necessarily  spring  up  in  him.  Such  at 
those  above  mentioned  of  existence,  personal  idenlitij,  timt, 
nwi^er." 
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Mr.  Bushby'B  book  purports  to  be,  and  ia,  littk  more  than  an 
dmdgmenty  or  rather  oondenaation  of  Locke;  and  Locke  has 
■dd :  ''  We  can  know  nothing  farther  than  we  have  the  idea  of 
it;  when  that  is  gone,  we  are  in  perfect  ignorance/'  What 
ihen  I  has  a  child  no  idea,  no  knowledge,  no  oonscioasness  of 
ito  own  existence,  till  it  has  "  grown  up  to  the  exercise  of  its 
reasoning  faculties  7^'  Does  it  acquire  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
BXiatenoe  by  reasoning  ?  Does  it  not  know  that  it  can  kick 
ind  scream,  and  see,  and  feel,  and  suck ;  or,  in  one  word,  that 
it  Uvea,  until  it  has  reasoned  itself  into  that  knowledge  ?  If  you 
pinch  its  ear  till  it  screams,  does  it  not  know  that  it  is  itself, 
md  not  another,  that  is  hurt  ?  If  it  do  not  know  that  it 
is  iUelf,  and  not  another  that  is  hurt,  why  does  itself  cry, 
ind  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  pain?  If  it  do  not  know 
bat  that  it  may  be  somebody  else  that  is  hurt,  why  does  it  not 
lonre  it  to  somebody  else  to  cry,  and  to  endeavour  to  escape  from 
Qie  pain  ?  But,  says  Mr.  Bushby,  an  infant  has  no  idea  of  ex- 
istence, nor  of  personal  identity  !  But  who  does  not  clearly 
perceive  that  Mr.  Bushby  can  only  mean  that  an  infant  has  no 
idea  of  the  ward  existence,  the  words  personal  identity,  and  the 
word  it&lf.  The  child  does  not  know  those  words,  nor  the  use 
and  application  of  those  words — ^but  it  knows,  that  is,  has  the 
fiselings,  of  which  those  words  are  the  signs.  To  live,  is  to  per- 
form certain  actions — and,  in  animals,  to  have  sensations — ^the 
child  knows  that  it  can  perform  those  actions,  for  it  does  per- 
form them — and  it  knows  that  it  has  sensations,  for  it  can  feel — 
the  only  difference  is,  that  the  child  does  not  know  that  all 
these  things  go  by  the  names  of  existence,  animal  life,  &c.  It 
does  not  know  the  words,  truly — ^but  it  knows  the  things — as 
well  as  the  grayest-headed  metaphysician  of  them  alll  Mr. 
Boshby  mistakes  the  word  existence,  for  existence  itself.  A  dog 
has  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  personal  identity,  for  he  knows  that 
another  dog  is  not  himself,  and  that  he  is  the  same  dog  to-day 
that  he  was  yesterday.  For,  if  he  did  not,  he  could  not  profit 
to-day  by  the  experience  of  yesterday.  Nor  would  he  know  to- 
day, when  his  master  called  him  by  the  name  by  which  he  caUed 
1dm  yesterday,  that  he  was  the  dog  which  went  by  that  name. 
If  the  dog  Tray  did  not  know  that  he  was  the  same  dog  who 
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wtt  aSkd  IWy  yesterday,  he  could  not  possibly  know  that  lie 
«H  the  tk^  thkt  ns  wanted  wbni  his  master  cried,  Trsy ! 
to-day.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  dog  does  not  knoic 
that  the  Iwlin^  which  make  him  answer  to  his  name  are 
called  HATixe  &x  idea  cf  personal  identitv. 

At  p.  99,  Mr.  Bashby  uys :  "  if  wc  undf^rst&ud  by  them  (the 
wards  itat  Uid  coJbr)  sofne  unknown  disposition  or  motion  of 
the  iiuenstUe  paitkW  of  bodies,  by  which  the  perception  of 
heai  or  color  b  nosed  in  us,  then  fire  is  hot  and  ^ass  is  green. 
Bat  if  we  understand  hy  those  words  what  tre  fetl  by  fire,  or 
mkif  Kv  we  in  ^t«ss — in  that  sense,  fire  is  not  hot,  nor  gran 
grecD  ;  for  the  beat  we  feel,  and  the  colors  we  see,  are  on/y  m 
tke  ami/."  How !  does  the  fact  of  fire  bein^  hot,  and  grass 
grera,  depend  upon  what  we  chose  to  understand  by  tbrae 
words ;  and  not  upon  their  own  nature  ?  Will  fire  re^e  to  be 
what  we  now  call  hot,  and  grass  cease  to  be  what  we  now  call 
green,  wheueier  we  chose  to  change  the  sense  of  those  two 
words?  hsA  does  the  Bev,  Mr.  Bushby  rtally  mean  that  tbe 
"beat  which"  a  dog  "feds,"  and  the  "color  which"  a  dog 
"  aces,"  is  onfy  in  the  dog's  "  soul  ?"  No^the  Rer.  Mr. 
Bushby  did  not  mean  that  dogs  have  souls — althoagh  he  his 
Jutmellif  imjtlied  m — and  although  l/iftf  must  have  sovb  if  Mr. 
Boshby's  philosophy,  as  here  stated,  were  true.  I  only  quote  Ae 
passage,  howerer,  to  show  what  sort  of  "  fostutn"  that  is  n 
some  men  mistake  for  "  philosophy." 

We  are  told  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  qualities — priid 
and  Bccoudar)-.  Solidity,  they  say,  is  one  of  these  primuy 
quahties.  It  is  a  primary  what-sort-of-thing-nesa.  Here  i*  > 
tump  of  sugar.  It  possesses  now  the  quality  called  goHdtty.  i 
poor  hot  water  upon  it — heigh  presto  !  solidity  has  made  to 
itself  wings  and  fiown  away.  Where  has  it  flowu  to  ?  The 
sugar  now  possesses  a  new  quality  called  fluidity.  Where  has  it 
come  from  ?  But  there  was  a  point  of  time  during  the  melting 
of  the  sugar  when  it  jwssessed  neither  solidity  nor  fluidity,  hut 
only  semi-soliditj".  Solidity  is  the  very  contrary  of  f 
Semi-sohdity,  therefore,  should  be  the  opposite  of  scui-flid 
But  semi-solidity  and  semi-fluidity,  although  they  arv  the  i 
of  opposite  things,  are,  nevei-theless,   om  and  the  same  I 
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diemselves !      Bah  I   the  stupid  trash  is  not  worth  refuting. 

There  is  no  snch  thing  aa  sohdity,  nor  any  such  thing  as 
fluidity.  There  are  things  which  we  call  solid,  and  things  which 
we  coil  fluid,  and  of  these  things  we  have  ideas.  But  of  solidity 
mud  fluidity  we  have  no  idea  at  all.  How  can  we  hare  ideas — 
that  is,  knowledge,  or  consciousness,  or  recollections  of  non- 
existences— that  is,  of  nothings  ?  To  have  an  idea  of  noihini/, 
is  to  know  nothiny!  These  words  are  mere  symbols,  like  a,  b, 
c,  X,  y,  r.  Or  hke  the  word  Co.,  and  stand  as  so  many  short- 
huMl  marks  to  represent  certain  other  words — as  the  mark  X 
staoda,  in  algebra,  for  the  words  "  multiplied  by." 

Now  observe — "  Mr.  B.  has  fallen  from  his  horse  and  broken 
bis  leg."  If  you  and  I  were  to  continue  to  converse  on  this 
matter  for  an  hour,  we  should  not  have  occasion  to  repeat  the 
■enteace,  "  Mr.  B.  has  fallen  from  his  horse  and  broken  his  leg" 
man  than  once.  Why  ?  Because  to  save  time  and  trouble,  we 
•honid  nse  a  symbol  in  order  to  represent  this  whole  sentence, 
as  often  as  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it.  What  would  that 
symbol  be?  The  word  acc;W«»^  In  our  conversation,  there- 
fore, what  would  the  word  accident  mean  ?  ^Vhy,  it  would 
mean,  "  fallen  from  his  horse  and  broken  his  leg,"  would  it 
not?  The  word  accident  is  a  Latin  word,  and  means  that  which 
iat  happened.  And  what  is  that  which  has  happened  1  Answer  : 
"Ur.  B.  has  fallen  from  his  horse  and  broken  his  leg."  The 
word  accident,  standing  by  itself,  means  nothing,  except  the 
vords  "  that  which  has  happened."  And  the  words  "  that 
IvhicA  has  happened"  mean  nothing  until  we  have  been 
told  what  that  in  which  has  happened.  What,  then,  is  ac- 
cittaU?  The  question  is  foolish,  and  entirely  without  signifi- 
cance. It  is  merely  a  grammatical  arrangement  of  words  which 
(to  iiot  refer  to  things.  You  might  as  well  ask  me :  what  is  the 
color  of  "  God  save  tlie  King  ?" — what  is  x?  what  is  y  ?  what 
ia  J  ?  They  are  merely  marks  or  sounds  which  we  call  letters. 
What  is  Co.  ?  Two  letters  joined  together.  What  are  they 
for?  To  express  ideas  ?  No — they  are  short-hand  signs  which 
are  made  to  stand  for  words.  Every  time  you  use  the  phrase, 
"Mr.  B.'s  accident,"  the  only  ideas  which  that  phrase  brings  to 
my  mind,  are  the  ideas  of  Mr.  B.  and  his  broken  leg.      But 
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tbese  ideas  are  not  communicated  to  me  by  the  word 
but,  as  it  were,  thrtyugh  the  word  aecident,  and  by  the  words  "Mr. 
B."  and  "broken  leg"  contained  in  the  sejitence,  of  whiA 
sentence  the  word  accident  I  know  to  be  the  symbol.  We  im 
no  means  (in  our  own  language)  of  condensing  the  whole  kd- 
tence,  "  that  which  has  happened,"  into  one  word.  In  the  l^lk 
toDgac  we  fouud  it  already  done  to  our  hands  ;  so  we  todi  tin 
Latin  word  accidens,  changed  the  final  s  into  a  t,  to  make  it  »e- 
cord  with  other  sinular  words,  and  adopted  it  as  the  aign  of  the 
sentence,  "  that  which  has  happened."  It  is  true  that  the  word 
acddens  is  not  a  past,  but  a  present  participle.  The  verb  to 
which  it  belongs  has  no  past  participle — if  it  had,  we  sfaould 
have  taken  that  past  participle — but  as  it  bad  not,  we  hut 
taken  tht  present  participle  and  made  it  do  duty  for  Apatt  out. 
In  fact,  the  substitution  of  these  Latin  words  for  the  'Sa^A 
words  which  they  stand  for,  is  nothing  more  than  a  traiisUti<n 
of  our  own  language  into  the  Latin  language.  And  the  mson 
why  we  do  this  is,  because  that  language  is  more  concise  tb»a 
ours,  and  can  express  in  one  word  as  many  ideas  as  would  ifr 
quire  a  whole  sentence  to  eicpress  them  in  English.  If,  thofr 
fore,  we  would  understand  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words,  W 
must  translate  them  back  again  into  English. 

Instead  of  repeating  over  and  over  again  the  words,  "thst 
which  has  happened,"  we  translate  them  into  Latin,  because  tic 
one  Latin  word  accident  signifies  all  that  is  signified  by  the 
English  woi'ds,  "that  which  has  happened." 

But  to  suppose  that,  by  merely  translating  the  words  of  one 
language  into  the  words  of  another,  we,  in  any  way,  aojuiit 
new  ideas,  or  in  any  manner  alter  the  old  ones,  is  nuK 
grossly  absurd.  Is  it  not  ridiculous,  because  1  choose  to  tnn*- 
late  the  English  word  man  into  the  Latin  word  Aomo,  {w)aA 
means  the  same  thing)  and  because  I  choose  to  use  this  Wp 
word  homo,  instead  of  this  English  word  man — is  it  not,  I  i^i 
ridiculous  to  ask  me,  "  what  is  Aomo  ?"  and  e.tpect  me  la  pot 
you  in  possession  of  some  new  idea,  as  represented  by  tb* 
word  homo,  difierent  from,  and  other  than,  the  ideas  which  w 
represented  by  the  English  word  man  ?  And  Barely  the  W^ 
and  insignificance  of  the  question  arc  not  lessened,  bwwe  i< 
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u  the  genius  of  one  language  to  express  by  one  word  as  many 
ideas  as  can  only  be  expressed  by  several  words  in  another  lan- 
ga&ge  !  Thus,  if  I  choose  to  translate  the  two  words  "  wise 
mKn"  into  the  one  Greek  word  sopkron,  (which  signifies  the 
nine  ideas)  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  ask  mc,  "  what  is  sopfaron  ?" 
—expecting  me  to  tell  you  that  it  is  the  sign  of  some  new  idesi 
di&rent  from,  and  other  than,  those  represented  by  the  Enghsh 
words  "  wUe  man."  The  word  sophron  is  a  Greek  word,  which 
'■ny  Eoglishman  may  use,  if  he  pleases,  (for  the  sake  of  brenty, 
;  or  rhyme,  or  metre,  or  what  not)  as  the  symbol  of  his  own  two 
words  "wise  man." 

Yet,  however  absurd  all  this  seems  to  be,  it  is  what  we  are 
(eooituitly  doing.  We  translate  the  English  words,  "  what  sort 
lof  m  thing,"  into  the  Latin  word  quality,  and  then  ask,  "  what 
M  quality  ?"  jVnd  proceed,  with  all  the  equanimity  in  the 
nrorid,  to  talk  about  primary  qualiiies,  and  secondary  qualities  ! 
ISunm   tencatis  ? 

We  translate  the  English  word  man  into  the  Latin  word 
iomo,  and  then  ask,  "what  is  homoV      Risum  teneatis? 

We  translate  the  English  word  breath  into  the  Latin  word 
i^fvt/,  and  then  ask,  "  what  is  spirit  ?"     Risum  teneatis  ? 

We  translate    the    English  word  company  into  the  shorter 

r^Uah  word  eo.,  and  then  ask,  "  wiiat  is  co  V  Risum  teneatis  f 
We  translate  the  English  words  "  t/iat  which  arte  Ihinketh," 
<ur  "that  which  thitiyeth  us,"  or  (which  is  the  same  thing 
in  amount)  "  that  which  exists,"  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
ItreowtA,  now  spelled  truth,  and  then  ask,  "  what  is  truth  ?" 
Minun  teneatis? 

f  We  translate  the  modem  English  words,  "that  which  is 
ifemanbered"  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  mind,  and  then  ask, 
(inth  all  the  gravity  of  so  many  owls,  "  what  is  mind?"  and 
qnarrel  among  ourselves,  hke  so  many  angry  monkeys,  because  no 

re  exa  answer  the  question.  Once  more,  I  say,  risum  teneatis  ? 
Thia  is  ow  of  the  tricks  of  language.     Now  let  ua  return  to 
ifte  word  solidity,  and  unearth  another. 

\  I  have  just  shown  you  how  fre(|ucutly  we  are  in  the  habit 
<(for  convenience  and  brevity's  sake)  of  translating  certain  words 
■k  our  own  language,  into  certain  equivalent  words  in  another 
] 2c2 
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—and  I  have  aUo  shown  you  the  gross  absurdity  of  those  teach- 

taphysical  fustian  who  suppose  that,  by  virtae  of  tint    | 
translation,  we  acquire  any  new  ideas. 

I  will  now  show  you  that,  in  hke  manner,  we  are  also  in  the  ' 
habit  of  translating  one  form  of  expression  in  oar  own  langnige 
into  another  form  of  expresnon  in  the  same  language.  1  will 
also  show  you  how  this  second  sort  of  translation  has  led  that 
same  manufacturers  of  metaphysical  fustian  into  a  similar  oror. 

The  R«v.  E.  Bushby,  in  his  essay  on  the  mind — which  ii, 
and  only  purports  to  be,  a  condeusatiou  of  John  Locke,  w^ 
dismissing  some  of  Locke's  ancient  nonsense,  and  substitntii^ 
some  more  modern  nonsense  in  its  place — illostrates  what  it 
meant  by  solidity,  by  saying :  "  whether  we  move  or  rest,  we  ftd 
something  under  us  that  supports  as,  and  hinders  our  fiuthtt 
sinking  downwards."  It  is  true  that  he  says,  a  line  or  W 
farther  on,  that  solidity  "is  as  essential  a  qttality  of  water  or  at 
as  of  adamant,"  and  thus  turns  the  quality  of  tluidit}'  out  of 
bouse  and  home — for  iijluidily  (in  case  there  be  such  s  thing— 
and  if  there  be  not,  it  is  a  great  mystery  to  mc  how  there  should 
be  such  a  thing  as  solidity  either) — if,  1  say,  Suidity,  be  not 
allowed  to  reside  in  water  or  air,  I  cannot  imagine  where  Mr. 
Bushby  will  find  a  habitation  for  it  at  all.  Again — if  iolii% 
be  an  essential  quality  of  water  because,  as  Air.  Bushby  tsn, 
it  resists  pressure,  when  enclosed  in  a  gold  globe,  it  reallvsecmf 
to  me  that  fluidity  must  also  be  an  essential  quality  of  water, 
because  it  yields  to  pressure,  when  it  is  not  coofined  in  a  gold 
globe.  And,  therefore,  in  a  bottle  of  wine,  before  the  cork  is 
drawn,  the  wine  is  solid — but,  as  soon  as  you  draw  the  cork,  thai 
it  is  &f{uid.  But  as  I  have  not  "sworn  to  try  your  patience  to 
the  utmost,"  let  us  go  on. 

If  I  wish  to  excite  in  you  the  idea  oi  gold,  I  can  do  so  merelv 
by  pronouncing  the  word  yold — which  word,  being  a  noun,  tial 
is,  a  name,  and  a  name  only,  will,  thus  standiug  alone,  peribm 
its  office,  and  express  my  meaning,  and  do  all  I  wish  it  to  ilo^ 
by  exciting  iu  you  the  idea  of  gold.  But  if  I  wish,  not  mete^ 
to  excite  in  you  the  idea  oi  gold,  but  also  to  let  yon  know  that  I 
desire  you  to  couple  that  idea  with  some  other  idea,  then  I 
express  this  additional  desire  by  joining  to  the  end  of  the  voH 
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gold,  the  word  en — and  I  use  the  word  golden — and  if  I  stop 
there,  yon  would  directly  inqoire,  "  golden  what  ?" — thereby 
proving  that  you  understood  this  additiunal  desire,  and  that  I 
had  added  the  word  en  to  the  word  gold,  in  order  to  let  you 
know  that  I  intended  to  add  the  word  gold  to  some  other  word, 
in  order  to  excite  in  you  the  idea  of  gold  in  conjunction  with 
BOme  other  idea.  I  then  add  the  word  wire— and  then  you 
have,  in  your  mind,  the  idea  of  a  wire  coupled  with  the  idea  of 
gold — a  golden  wire.  But  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  that, 
although  I  have  changed  the  noun  gold  into  the  adjective 
polden,  all  I  have  done  by  that  is  to  put  the  word  gold  into  a 
condition  to  be  joined  with  another  word — given  it,  in  fact,  an 
'■djective  form — and  let  yon  know  that  that  word  is  not  intended 
t^  me  to  stand  alone,  but  that  I  am  going  to  add  some  other 
word  to  it.  You  will  observe  that  the  word  golden  still  performs 
■precisely  the  same  office  as  the  word  gold — viz.  that  of  exciting 
in  you  the  idea  of  gold — and  that  the  alteration  in  its  termina- 
'  tioQ  by  the  addition  of  en,  makes  no  alteration  whatever  in  the 
•meaning  of  the  word  gold — that  the  word  gold  is  the  sign  of 
'the  same  idea  or  ideas  precisely,  whether  used  in  an  adjective 
'form,  or  as  a  noun  or  name.  And  to  prove  this  still  more 
I  surely,  {if  that  were  possible)  we  often  use  the  word  gold  in  an 
\t^ective  manner,  without  giving  it  an  adjective  form — we  say, 
[for  instance,  a  gold  watch,  meaning  a  golden  watch. 

Now,  then,  come  with  me  into  the  garden.  On  this  spot  of 
Mnr/A  I  draw  a  square  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  flag-stone. 
Come,  and  stand  within  it.  Yon  observe  I  have  used  the  word 
AzrM.  But  the  Latins  sometimes  used  the  word  solum  to 
Ingnify  earth — as  we  sometimes  sse  the  word  soil  to  denote  the 
Isame  thing.  I  choose,  therefore,  to  use  the  Latin  word  solum, 
instead  of  the  English  word  earth,  in  order  to  denote  that 
portion  of  the  earth  on  which  you  are  standing — in  order  to 
denote  that  "  something"  (to  use  Mr.  Bushby's  words  by  which 
Uie  illustrates  what  is  meant  by  solidity,  and  which  I  have 
Ijuoted  above)  that  "something  under  (you)  that  supports  (you) 
end  hinders  (your)  farther  sinking  downward."  Now  the 
Latins  wanted  to  ser\e  this  noun  solum  as  we  sometimes  serve 
the  word  gold — that  is,  to  put  it  into  a  condition  to  be  joined 
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with  Bome  other  word;  and  to  intiniatc  to  the  hearer  that  tlic 
speaker  desired  first  to  excite  in  the  hearer's  mind  the  idea 
represcDtcd  by  the  word  Kolum,  and  then  that  this  idea  wa>  to 
be  coupled  with  some  other  idea  to  be  presently  escited  in  liis 
mind  by  that  other  word,  as  aoon  as  it  ahould  be  mentioned,  b 
order  to  effect  this  object,  they  did  not,  aa  we  do  with  the  word 
gold,  viz.  postfix  the  word  en;  but  between  thetirst  syllable m^ 
and  the  second  syllabic  ttm,  of  the  word  aol-um,  they  iDtroducKl 
the  word  id — making  it  into  sol-id-um — soUdum.  Now  the 
word  W  ia  a  Greek  word  signifying  like — eo  that  solidum  signifies 
tolvm-like,  or  Uhe  solum.  And  thus  the  Latin  phrase  ounia 
aolidum  (solid  gold)  really  signifies  solum-like  gold — ch^t  is,  not 
gold  which  is  flaid  like  water,  but  gold  which,  like  toban,  will,  if 
yon  stand  upon  it,  "  prevent  your  farther  sinking  downwud" 
Thns,  then,  by  changing  the  termination  of  solum  from  mh  into 
idum,  the  Latins  made  their  noun  sohan  into  an  adjective,  ud 
so  put  it  into  a  condition  to  be  coupled  with  any  other  word, 
and  informed  the  hearer  that  the  speaker  intended  thst  it 
should  be  so  coupled.  But  you  will  here  please  to  observe  tiiil 
this  alteration  in  the  termination  makes  no  difference  vrhitew 
in  the  signification  of  solum.  Solum  still  signifies  the  earthing 
nothing  else,  whether  it  stand  by  itself,  aa  soban;  or  whethsit 
stand  joined  to  the  Greek  word  id,  as  in  sol-id-um.  In  the  ooc, 
it  signifies  the  earth  simply — in  the  Other,  like  ihf  eartk. 
Whatever  the  word  id  may  add  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
solum,  it  certainly  can  subtract  nothing  from  it.  I  have  UM 
you,  sometime  ago,  that  we  often  convert  Latin  words  into 
English  words  by  merely  dropping  the  final  um  of  the  word  we 
wish  to  adopt.  Thus  our  words  interdict,  \-erdict,  intellect,  irt 
merely  the  Latin  words  interdict-urn,  veredict-vm,  inltUeet-t», 
with  the  um  dropped.  And  we  have  adopted  the  Latin  word 
solid-um  by  the  same  process,  and  thus  acquired  our  word  mM 

Thus  fsr  you  will  obsen-e,  that  in  all  this  madnesa  there  Ml 
very  manifest  method.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  termination 
of  words.  But  we  shall  presently  find  that  we  have  procrfcd 
all  the  madness,  while  all  the  method  has  been  lost  or  am- 
looked. 

Thus,  then,  the  Romans,  by  help  of  the  Greek  word  id,  (KM 
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converted  their  noun  solum,  into  the  adjective  solidum — thereby 
depriving  it  of  the  power  of  standing  alone,  and  iuforming  the 
hearer  that  the  ideas  represented  by  it  were  intended  to  be 
added  to,  or  compared  with,  some  other  idea  afterward  to  be 
excited  by  some  other  noun.  Solum  sigaities  the  earth,  solidum 
Uke  the  earth,  and  solidum  aurura  aignifies  gold  which  is  like  the 
ear/A— that  is,  gold  which,  if  you  stand  upon  it,  will  not  give 
way  under  you  like  molten  gold,  but  will  support  you  tike  the 
earth. 

But  now,  having  got  this  new  compound  word  sol-id-um,  in 
the  form  of  an  adjective,  (a  form  in  which  it  cannot  stand  alone) 
they  also  wanted  the  same  word  in  the  form  of  a  noun — that  is, 
a  form  in  which  it  might  stand  alone.  This  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  ideas  represented  by  that  com- 
pound word  the  subject  of  speech.  For  we  can  only  talk  of 
things,  or  the  ideas  of  things,  by  means  of  the  names  of  things, 
or  of  the  ideas  of  things — that  is,  hy  means  of  nouos.  All 
those  ideas  concerning  which  we  desire  to  converse,  must  of 
Decessity  be  represented  by  nouns,  that  is,  names,  before  we  can 
do  BO.  Whatever  ideas,  therefore,  arc  rejiresented  by  an  adjec- 
tive, that  adjective  must  be  altered  into  a  noun  before  we  can 
txmwnc  conceruing  those  ideas.  For  the  noun  is  the  id  de  quo 
toquimar.  The  Romans  wanted  to  converse  concerning  the 
idess  represented  by  the  compound  word  sol-id-um.  They, 
therefore,  in  order  to  enable  themselves  to  do  so,  changed  its 
adjective  form  solidum  into  the  nvmimil  form  solidi-tas — that  is 
to  say,  they  thus  put  the  word  into  that  condition  wliich  would 
enable  it  to  stand  by  itself.  If  we  wanted  to  do  the  same  with 
the  English  adjective  earth-H/ie,  wc  shoidd  eScct  it  in  a  similar 
manner — that  is,  by  adding  to  it  the  termination  ness — aud  the 
adjective  corth-like  (which  cannot  stand  alone,  nor  become  the 
subject  of  speech]  would  then  become  earth-Ukc-ness — which 
can  stand  alone,  and  can  become  the  subject  of  speech.  We 
cannot  make  the  English  adjective  solid,  the  subject  of  speech. 
We  cannot  say,  "I  admire  the  soUd  of  that  structure;"  nor, 
"  goch  a  thing  has  a  good  deal  of  sohd  in  its  appearance" — hut 
we  must  change  the  adjective  form  into  the  nominal  form,  and 
say,  "I  admire  the  solidity,  &c. ;"  or,  "such  a  thing  has  a  deal 


of  tUUUy,  fee.  But  it  is  manifest  that  wbaterer  is  meant  by 
Ae  one  woni  is  also  cqaally  indicated  by  the  other — tkt 
is,  whatenr  is  raeant  by  tolid  ia  also  signified  by  solidity.  Tlie 
change  in  the  tcrminatioa  does  no  more  than  tit  the  word  for 
diSercnt  modes  of  expression.  The  ideas  represented  by  the 
wxird  remaia  anchanged. 

Our  mud  solidity  is  Dothmg  but  this  word  soliditas,  with  its 
Latin  tennination  la>  changed  into  the  English  terminatioo  ly. 

Now  ben  you  will  observe  several  translations.  First,  the 
Litill  BOOD  M&OR  (the  earth)  is  translated  into  the  I^atin  adjec- 
tin  ftfiAtm  (like  the  earth) — then  the  adjective  is  re-tran«lated 
into  a  naaa,  toliJilat  (earth -like-ness) — then  the  Latin  noun 
tvUdilas  is  translated  once  more  into  the  English  noun  solidity. 

Thus  far  all  is  method — but  now  comes  the  madness  and  the 
folly.  For  surely  it  is  both  madness  and  folly,  too,  to  suppose 
that  these  changes  in  the  termination  of  a  word,  in  order  to  suit 
it  to  the  different  modes  of  expression  and  exigencies  of  speech, 
can  have  the  slightest  possible  effect  in  changing  the  meaniog 
of  so  much  of  the  word  as  remains  permanent  throughout  all 
these  terminalional  changes.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  word  I 
have  just  now  coined.  I  mean  the  word  ierminational.  Is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  tfrminalioa  altered,  in  the  slightest  d^ree. 
because  I  wanted,  at  that  moment,  to  use  it  in  the  form  of  ui 
adjective,  and  effected  my  object  at  once  by  adding  to  the  noon 
the  adjective  termination  al?  And  would  the  adjective  tervana- 
tianal  be  at  all  changed,  as  to  its  signification,  by  once  mon 
cutting  off  the  final  a/,  and  so  reducing  it  again  to  the  form  of  i 
nouu  1  Clearly  not.  It  is  the  use  of  the  word  which  is  alone 
changed,  and  not  its  meaning.  It  is  the  same  with  solidum  vai 
soliditas — solid  and  sohdity.  They  all  represent  the  idea  of  the 
earth,  or  anything  else  which  will  not,  like  water,  yitld  to 
pressure,  but  which  will,  like  the  earth,  resist  it. 

But,  say  the  abstract  philosophers,  although  solid  e 
tike  the  earth,  yet  the  word  golid-ity  has  no  such  siguifica 
and  does  not  signify  the  earth,  nor  anything  on,  nor  within,  nor 
under  the  earth — nor  anything,  indeed,  in  the  universe — nor  the 
likeness  of  anytbing  in  the  universe — it  is,  say  they,  merely  th« 
name  of — "  think  what !"  as  Moore  savs — an  abstract  i( 
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The  poet,  you  kuov,  somewhere  tells  us  of 

"  Aathropophagi, 
Or  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders." 
Anihroptjphagi  means  certain  man-eating  men.  With  your 
mind's  eye  you  may  sec  them  plainly  enough — horrid-looking 
monstrous  fellowa,  without  heads  on  their  shoulders,  and  with 
great  glaring  hungry  eyea  staring  at  you  from  beneath  their 
arms,  while  their  great  white  teeth  are  tearing  the  flesh  and 
crunching  the  bones  of  a  human  hmb.  But  now,  say  these 
philosophers,  only  take  up  yoiir  pen,  and  dipping  it  carefully 
into  the  ink,  just  convert  the  final  letter  i,  of  the  word  anlhro- 
pophaiji,  into  a  y,  and  lo ! — mirabile  dictu — the  monsters  have 
all  vanished  with  the  suddenness  of  a  flash  of  lightning ! 
AtUhropot  no  longer  signifies  a  man,  and  phagon  no  longer 
signifies  that  motion  of  the  jaws  called  eating,  and  anthropophatj 
no  longer  signifies  men-eating  men,  or  man-eaters.  Oh  no  ! — 
it  is  now  merely  the  sign  of  an  abstract  idea,  and  is  no  longer 
the  name  of  any  thing,  cither  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  the  waters 
tmder  the  earth. 

Surely  it  needs  no  conjurer  to  perceive  that  this  is  sheer 
DODSease.  Antltropo-phag  will  continue  to  signify  a  man-eater, 
tag  it  with  whatever  termination  you  will.  But  to  proceed — 
when  we  say  that  solidity  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  hrick,  we 
merely  declare  what  sort  of  thing  a  brick  is.  If  we  put  the 
affirmation  into  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  this  will 
become  evident,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  quality  and 
tolidity  will  become  evident  at  the  same  time.  What  is  the 
qMtlily  of  a  brick  ?  Answer  ;  solidity.  What  sort  of  thing  is  a 
brick  ?  Answer :  it  is  that  sort  of  thing,  or  belongs  to  that 
doss  of  things  which,  if  you  stand  upon  them,  "will  (hke  the 
earth]  support  you,  and  prevent  your  farther  sinking  downward." 
Can  anything  be  clearer  ?  There  needs  no  etymology  for  all 
this  1  It  needs  nothing  more  than  common  sense.  For  if  the 
words  what-sort-of-thiitg-ness  do  actually  convey  men's  meaning 
— and  if  that  meaning  be  precisely  the  same  which  is  conveyed 
when  they  use  the  word  quahty — is  not  that  proof  positive  that 
the  word  quality,  (let  its  etymology  be  what  it  may)  does 
assuredly  signify  all  and  whatever  is  signified  by  the  several 
words  what-sort'Of-ihaig'nets  ? 


or  langnage)^ 
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The  word  solidity,  therefore,  is  merely  (in  oar  1 
eymbol  which  we  UBC  (for  breTity*a  sake)  instead  of  the  wordj 
likeness  to  the  earth,  or  being  like  the  earth.  It  is,  in  feet,  like 
all  the  othera  of  this  class,  really  and  truly  a  pronmm.  It  is, 
like  /,  or  you,  or  toe,  a  symboi  used  instead  of  one  or  more  nouBg. 

I  will  give  yon  a  few  femiliar  instanees  of  the  mannfT  in 
which  these  so-called  abstract  nouns  are  formed ;  and  thoagh 
some  of  my  new  creations  will  have  an  awkward  sound,  I  will 
dely  all  the  scholars  in  Europe  to  say  that  they  are  not  strictly 
proper  English  words,  and  formed  according  to  an  equally  stric* 
analogy,  and  moreover  perfectly  intelligible,  which  ia  all  that  k 
required  of  any  word.  It  is  the  awkwardness  which  yon  will 
observe  in  some  of  these  words  which  drives  us  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  seek  for  equivalent  words  in  those  tongues ;  becaoiv 
those  tongues  are  so  much  more  pliant  and  brief  than  our  omi. 

Here  is  a  brick.  First,  I  affirm  of  this  hrick  that  it  u  toliJ, 
or  that  it  jjossesses  solidity.  Are  not  these  two  phrases  mntually 
interchangeable  7  and  must  they  not  therefore  mean  precisely 
the  same  ?  Whence  then  do  I  get  the  new  abstract  idea  said  to 
be  represented  by  the  word  solidity,  since  the  two  phrases  meui 
the  same  thing,  and,  in  the  former  phrase,  there  is  no  nonn  st 
all  either  abstract  or  otherwiBC  ? 

This  brick  can  be  broken — therefore  it  possessea  (if  I  speak 
in  Latin]  frangibHity ;  (if  iu  English]  breakability.  It  can  be 
reduced  to  powder — therefore  it  possesses  (if  I  speak  Latin) 
pvherizability ;  (if  Eoglish)  powder  ability.  But  it  can  be  not 
only  powdered,  but  powdered  either  in  a  mill  or  under  a  boot- 
heel — therefore  it  possesses,  say  our  philosophers,  both  the 
abstract  qualities  oi  powder-in-a-miU-abHity  taiA  powdfr-under-a- 
boot-heel-ability — and  these  two  words  are  the  signs  of  the  Ore 
abstract  ideas  of  powder-in-a-mill-ability  and  powder-vnder-t- 
boot-heel-abilily.  But  this  brick  can  be  painted  green — there- 
fore it  possesses  the  abstract  quality  o{  ffreen-paint 'ability.  And 
so  yon  may  go  on  creating,  not  only  abstract  nouns,  but  iIm 
abstract  ideas,  as  long  as  you  can  continue  to  affirm  anything 
new  of  these  bricks. 

We  are  told  there  are  two  sorts  of  qualities,  primary  and 
secondary.     Secondary  qualities,  says  professor  Stewart,  ho"- 
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ever,  ought  to  be  called  the  "mathemalical  afecliom  of  matter." 
And  we  should  "  r^trict  the  phrase  primanj  qualities,"  adds  ^hia 
philosopher,  "to  hardness,  softness,  and  other  properties  of  the 
•sme  descriptioD."  "And  the  hne  which  1  would  draw  betweoi 
these  primary  qualities  and  sectmdari/  is  this :  that  tlie  former 
necessarily  involve  the  notion  of  extension,  aod  consequently  of 
exifmaHly  or  outness,"  (a  new  abstract  idea,  coined  for  this 
oocasiou  fay  professor  Stewart)  "wherejis  the  latter  are  only 
conceived  as  the  unknown  causes  of  known  sensations,  and, 
vheajirst  apprehended  by  lite  mind"  (professor  Stewart  seems  to 
sappose  the  mind  is  something  like  a  bum-bailiff,  who,  tapping 
these  abstract  ideas  on  the  shoulder,  takes  them  at  once  into 
enstody)  "  do  not  imply  the  existence  of  anything  locally  distinct 
from  the  subjects  of  its  own  consciousness. " 

Now  the  question  is  this — ia  powder-under-a-boot-heel^bHity 
a  primary  quality  or  secondary?  for  I  can  recognise  in  it 
neither  externalify  or  outness,  nor  intemality  or  inness,  nor  any 
matbanatical  affections  of  any  kind — all  I  can  recognise  in  it  ia 
ander-a-bool-heet-ness,  which  docs  not  seem  to  me  clearly  to 
refer  it  either  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  classes  of  quaUtiea 
— BO  that  the  learned  professor  must  look  out  for  a  new  line  of 
Hatinetvm. 

Extension  is  another  quality  of  this  brick.  It  is  another  word 
which  tells  yon  what  sort  of  a  thing  a  brick  is.  Iw  surface  is 
extended,  as  you  might  extend  threads  in  every  direction  until 
yon  produced  the  appearance  of  a  spider's  web — or  the  surface 
of  a  piece  of  silk.  1  say  this  brick  is  not  like  the  point  of  a 
needle,  but  it  is  stretched  out  in  c^ery  direction.  Or,  if  I  choose 
to  vary  the  form  of  expression,  I  say  it  possesses  (if  I  speak  in 
Latin)  extension  ;  or  (if  I  speak  £nglisb)  stretch' d-out-nesa.  In 
both  instances  I  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.  What  are  the 
qualities  of  a  brick  ?  One  of  them  is  extension.  What  sort  of 
a  thing  is  a  brick  ?  The  word  extension  answers  the  question, 
and  informs  you  that  it  is  an  extended  thing — that  it  belongs  to 
that  class  of  things  which  arc  extended;  or,  (if  you  choose  to 
vary  the  form  of  the  adjective  or  participle  extended  into  the  form 
of  anoun)  that  sort  of  things  which  possess  extension.  Sut,  vary 
the  termination  as  you  please,  the  words  extended  and  ar/en. 
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ftoN  wiD  excite  in  your  mmd  something  or  otKer  having  a 
Rtr&ce,  ted  the  phnse,  "it  possesses  extension,"  vill  m 
iofinin  yon  that  m  brick  is  like  that  thing  with  a  flat  sai 
(whatever  it  happen  to  be)  which  the  word  exteruion  or  exti 
excitrd  in  your  mind.    I  cannot  treat  this  word  exactly  as 
the  wnrd  aolidity,  becaose  I  do  not  know  the  particular  ob/eet 
whkh  the  word  txtend  is  the  name.    But  whatever  it  was,  it 
oertainly  sometluDg  which  is  what  we  call  stretched  out. 
thing,  therefore,  which  is  stretched  out  will  do  as  well  as  the 
pgrlicular  thing  of  which  extend  is  the  name — say  a  spider's 
web.    Then  the  phrase,  "  this  brick  possesses  extension,"  would 
be  equivalent  to,  "this  brick  possesses  spider's-web-nest" 
all  it  woold  metat  would  be  that  it  is  like  a  spider's  web — not 
all  respects,  (6>r  it  is  also  lUie  the  earth  in  one  respect)  but 
in  this — that  it  is  stretched  out  in  every  direction. 

This  word  then,  like  all  other  similar  words,  is  merely  a  sym- 
bol used  to  represent  all  those  words  which  would  be  necessaiT 
to  describe  an  extended  surface — and  to  ask,  "what  ia  exi  "^ 
sion  ?  is  as  absurd  as  to  ask,  "  what  is  co.  ?"  or  "  what  is  «' 
Standing  by  itself  it  means  nothing — nothing  but  the  w( 
of  which  it  is  the  symbol,  vie.  stretched  out,  or  thnt  which  it 
gtretched  out,  &c.  &c.  according  to  the  manner  of  its  employ- 
meot.  To  say  that  a  brick  possesses  the  quaUty  of  extentian,  is 
merely  to  say  that  it  belongs  to,  or  is  Uke,  or  is  of  kin  to,  that 
sort  or  class  of  tilings  which  are  extended.  The  two  abbreviated 
symbols,  quality  and  extension,  save  us  the  trouble  of  repeating 
all  this  long  roundabout  periphrasis. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  since  Home  Tooke's  time,  that  all 
general  terms  were  originally  the  names  of  partiadar  things; 
and  that  they  have  become  general  terms  by  being  applied  lo 
all  such  things  as  are  like,  or  of  kin  to,  those  particular  things 
of  which  they  were  first  the  particular  names. 

A  savage,  having  seen  a  stream  of  water,  and  Lavmg  agreed 
with  his  tribe  to  call  it  a  river,  whenever  he  saw  another  stream 
of  water,  would  call  that  also  by  the  name  of  river.  Every 
stream  of  water,  would  thus  become  a  river;  and  that  word 
river,  which  was  at  first  only  the  particular  name  of  that  par- 
ticular stream  of  water  which  the  savage  saw  Ji 
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come  a  general  term  to  indicate  any  and  every  Btream  of  water 
^-or,  in  other  words,  to  signify  all  those  objects  which  hore  a 
general  reaemblance,  were  like,  or  of  kin  to,  that  particular 
object  to  which  the  term  was  first  applied,  viz.  the  river 
which  was  first  beheld  by  the  savage.  All  general  terms, 
therefore,  involve  comparison — comparison  with  that  particular 
thing  of  which  any  one  general  term  was  originally  the  par- 
dcnlar  name. 

When,  therefore,  I  say,  a  thing  is  extended,  I  do,  in  fact, 
only  say  that  that  thing  may  be  compared  with,  is  like,  or  of 
kin  to,  that  other  particular  thing  of  which  the  word  extend,  or 
rather  the  word  tend,  waa  originally  the  particular  name.  We 
do  not  now  know  what  that  particular  thing  was ;  but  we  do 
know  that  it  must  have  been  something  with  a  fiat  surface; 
because  it  could  not  have  become  a  general  term  for  such  things, 
bad  it  not  first  of  all  been  the  particular  name  of  some  such 
thing — since  general  terms  are  but  particular  terms,  applied  to 
all  SQch  things  as  arc  of  the  same  kind  as  that  particular  thing 
to  which  the  term  was  first  applied. 

I  aay  we  do  not  now  know  what  the  particular  thing  was  to 
which  the  term  tmd  waa  first  applied,  but  that  it  must  have  been 
■oinething  with  a  broad  surface.  I  have  therefore  supposed,  in 
order  to  illustrate  what  I  am  saying,  and  since  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence what  the  thiog  really  was,  so  long  as  it  only  had  a  flat  sur- 
face, that  the  word  tend  was  first  used  as  the  particular  name  of  a 
spider's  web.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case  then,  when  I  say  a 
thing  is  extended,  I  only  say,  in  fact,  that  it  is  like  a  spider's 
web ;  and  when  I  say  a  thing  possesses  extension,  I  only  aay,  in 
fact,  that  it  possesses  the  appearance  of,  or  likeness  to,  a  spider's 
web.  The  difference  is  merely  a  difierence  in  the  form  of  expres- 
aion.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  whether  I  say  man  is  a  reason- 
creature,  or  reasonable  creature,  or  creature  possessing  reason  or 
reasonableness ;  or  that  he  is  a  rational  creature,  or  a  creature 
possessing  rationality,  or  ratiocinative  capabilities — I  say  it  is 
quite  clear,  let  me  vary  the  form  of  expression  as  I  may,  and 
whether  I  use  adjectives  with  the  verb  is,  or  nouns  with  the  verb 
pottess,  that  I  still  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  all  that 
my  words  can  du  or  are  meant  to  do,  is  to  cause  the  hearer  to 
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couple  in  hii  mind  tbe  ides  (vtutterer  it  be)  lepieMHted  b^  ibe 
word  reason,  with  the  idea  represented  by  the  word  man. 

Tbe  Latin  participle  exiens-um  we  translate  by  the  wordi, 
thai  which  is  extmd-ed.  Bat  exlend-ed  is  as  mncb  a  Latin  word 
aa  extetu-wn.  The  proper  translation  (sopposing,  as  I  hive 
supposed,  that  the  root  of  the  word  signifies  a  spider's  web) 
would  be,  fAtf/  which  it  like  a  iptda^t  meb. 

It  is  the  fact  of  our  having  forgotten  what  thai  pariieulttr  Ika^ 
it,  of  which  each  of  our  general  lertm  was  originally  the  ntane^ 
which  has  helped  to  involve  ui  in  the  absurd  mysteries  of  ab- 
straction. Thus  it  has  been  violently  dispnted  whether  tbe 
word  man  be  the  name  of  a  thing,  or  of  an  abstract  idea.  Tbe 
abstract  philosophers  asserted  that  it  was  not  the  name  of  ■ 
thing;  because,  said  they,  if  it  be  the  name  of  a  thin^  idl  n 
of  what  thing  it  is  the  name.  Is  it  the  name  of  that  thing  calM 
Mr.  P,  or  Mr.  Q,  or  Mr.  M  ?  Does  the  word  man  signify  Mr. 
H,  or  Mr.  T,  or  Mr.  W  ?  No.  And  if  we  could  enumerate  all 
the  men  in  the  world,  or  that  ever  were  in  the  worid,  or  ere 
will  be  in  the  world,  could  yon  tell  us  which  of  them  all  is  indi- 
cated by  the  word  man  '!  No,  again.  Then,  cried  the  afastnct 
philosophers,  it  is  manifest  that  the  word  man  is  not  the  name 
or  sign  of  anything,  but  only  of  an  abstract  idea.  But  this  i» 
mere  sophistry ;  for  general  terras  necessarily  include  all  the 
particulars  of  which  the  generals  are  made  up ;  and  since  jm" 
is  the  name  of  all  men  in  general,  it  is  eqiially  the  name  of  «c* 
man  in  particular — -just  as  the  word  river  is  as  certainly  the 
name  of  the  Thames  as  it  is  of  that  one  particular  river  to  which 
it  was  at  first  applied.  If  I  pronounce  to  yon  the  word  mm, 
and  then  ask  you  what  idea  it  brings  to  your  mind,  yoa  will  find 
that  it  has  caused  you  to  remember  some  person  with  whstnyM 
are  acquainted ;  and  then  the  word  man  becomes  (for  Ike  timt 
being}  the  sign  of  the  idea  or  image  of  that  person  whom  it  hat 
caused  you  to  remember — ^just  as  the  general  symbols  *  orj' 
may  become,  for  the  time  being,  the  particul^u-  signs  of  the  fipm 
9,  or  6,  or  3.  \ai  thus  all  general  terms  become  partial 
terms  /or  the  time  being.  Thus,  the  word  apple  may  bring  W 
my  mind  a  nonpareil,  and  to  your  mind  a  pippin.  Far  the  (wt 
being,  therefore,  the  word  apple  means  (to  me)  a  nonpareil,  tt^ 
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(to  you)  a  pippin.  To  the  minda  of  other  men  it  may  bring  the 
ideas  of  other  apples — and  even  to  our  minds,  on  different 
occasions,  it  may  bring  the  ideas  of  different  apples.  But  because 
it  does  not  to  all  men,  and  at  all  times,  mean  one  and  the  same 
particular  apple,  the  abstract  philosophers  assure  us  that  the 
word  apple  means  nothing  at  all,  but  is  only  the  sign  of  au  ab- 
stract idea.  But  I  Bay  the  word  apple  means  a  pippin,  as  incon- 
teatably  as  the  word  pippin  itself  does. 

But  here  lies  the  difference  between  general  and  particular 
terms — that,  although  both  have  a  meaning — that  is,  have  the 
power  of  exciting  ideas  in  the  mind — they  have  not  an  equal 
power  of  comnaadcating  ideas.  If  I  have  in  my  mind  the  idea  of 
a  pippin,  and  I  wish  to  communicate  that  idea  to  you,  and  if  I 
seek  to  do  so  by  using  the  word  apple,  I  shall  be  almost  sure  to 
&il  in  my  object ;  since,  although  for  the  time  being,  the  word 
apple  means  a  pippin  to  me,  it  may  excite  in  your  mind  the  idea 
of  a  biffin ;  and  therefore  means  a  hiffin  to  you,  while  it  meaua 
a  pippin  to  me. 

These  general  terms,  therefore,  can  never  be  used  to  com- 
manicate  any  accurate  or  particular  knowledge.  And  it  is  on 
Uua  accouut  that  they  have  produced  so  much  mischief  and 
misandcrstanding  in  the  world.  The  word  virtue,  for  instance, 
is  like  the  word  apple — a  general  term.  And  as  the  word  apple 
means  a  pippin  to  one  man,  and  a  biffin  to  another ;  so  the  word 
virtue  means  one  thing  to  one  man,  and  another  to  another. 
To  the  Turk  it  has  one  meaning,  to  the  Brahmin  another,  to  an 
Englishman  a  third.  As  the  word  apple,  therefore,  cannot 
signify  any  one  particular  apple  more  than  another,  so  the  word 
virtue  cannot  denote  any  one  particular  class  of  actions  more 
than  another,  If  a  man,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
(Aher  apple  than  a  biffin,  were  to  ask  another  man,  who  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  any  other  apple  than  a  pippin,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  apple,  the  latter  would  take  up  a 
pippin,  and  say,  "  it  means  ihis .'"  But  the  other  would  then 
take  up  a  biffin  and  exclaim,  "no  1  it  means  this!"  Andther&> 
upon  those  two  men  would  go  to  loggerheads.  So  if  a  7^uk 
were  to  ask  a  Brahmin,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  virtue, 
the  Brahmin  would  say,  it  means  abstinence  from  animal  food. 
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But  the  Turk  would  immediately  reply  :  "  no  1  it  meana  thSQ- 
nence  from  wine  I"  Aud  it  they  called  in  a  Je%?  to  decide 
between  them,  the  Jew  would  say ;  "  geutlemen,  you  are  both 
wrong  !  Virtue  only  means  abstinence  from  pork  !"  For  the 
very  reason,  therefore,  that  the  word  apple  means  any  kijid  of 
apple  wlutteoer,  it  signifies  no  gpple  in  particular.  So  the  word 
virtue  can  denote  no  kind  of  conduct  in  particular,  because  it  \t 
used  to  mean  any  kind  of  conduct  whatever,  to  which  anj 
particular  people  have  been  taught  to  apply  the  term  virtue. 

In  ordinary  conversation  or  reading,  whenever  we  meet  with 
a  general  term,  and  find  that  the  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  that  general  term  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
argument,  that  general  term  instantly  becomes  a  particular 
term,  and  the  sign  of  a  particular  idea.  Thus,  if  I  read  that  il 
is  possible  to  maintain  life  in  an  animal  without  food  or  drink, 
the  word  animal  is  a  general  term,  and  has  no  meaning  until  I 
have  made  it  a  particular  term.  While  it  remains  a  gcDcnl 
term,  I  cannot  reason  with  myself  about  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
this  assertion.  But  if  I  wish  to  think  and  reason  about  it,  the 
first  thing  I  do  is  to  reduce  the  general  term  animal  to  tlte 
particular  name  of  some  particular  animal,  eay  a  dog.  And 
then,  having  got  into  my  mind  this  dcfinita  and  particular  idea. 
I  can  think  and  reason  about  it,  and  satisfy  myself  its  tc 
whether  the  assertion  be  true  or  false,  by  trjing  ideal  fipen- 
ments  with  my  ideal  dog.  If  1  satisfy  myself  that  the  asscrticRi 
is  false,  as  it  regards  that  particular  animal,  the  dog,  then  the 
assertion  is  false  altogether.  For  the  term  animal  is  a  gciicni 
term,  and  therefore  includes  all  particular  animals,  and  the 
assertion  is  a  general  assertion,  and,  to  be  true,  mast  be  true  io 
every  particular.  But,  I  say,  unless  I  made  the  general  tem 
animal  the  sign  of  some  particular  animal,  as  the  dog,  I  cooU 
or  think  upon  the  subject,  nor  arrive  at  any  «>o- 
elusion.     But  to  return  to  extension. 

I  have  already  shown  you  that,  when  I  say,  "  this  brick  it 
solid  or  possesses  solidity,"  I  merely  inform  you  that  it  resemUei 
the  earth.  And  so  when  I  say,  "it  is  extended  or  posac^a 
extension,"  I  merely  inform  you  that  it  is  also  like  a  ipider'i 
web — that  is,  like  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  it  will  support  you,  i 
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yoa  stand  upon  it ;  and,  like  a  xpider's  web,  masmiicli  as 
it  is  stretched  oat,  and  not  attenuated  lilce  the  point  of  a 
tbron. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  when  we  wish  to  institute  a 
comparison,  we  do  not  always  use  the  word  like,  but  frequently 
omit  it.  Thus  we  often  say,  "  such  or  such  a  man  is  a  perfect 
brute" — meaning,  of  conrse,  that  he  perfectly  resevibles  a  brute. 

We  also  say,  "  so-and-so  has  a  good  deal  of  the  serpent  in 
him."  In  both  instances  we  merely  mean  to  compare  the  man, 
or  liken  him,  to  a  brute  and  to  a  serpent. 

If,  then,  I  wish  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  brick  to  a  man 
who  never  saw  one,  I  can  only  do  so  by  calling  to'hia  mind  the 
ideas  of  several  things,  all  of  which  it  resembles  in  some  one 
parUCilIar.  I  call  to  his  mind  a  Hat  thing,  and  tell  him  it  is 
like  that — a  thick  thing,  and  tell  him  it  is  like  that — a  heavy 
thing,  and  tell  him  it  is  like  that — a  thing  having  about  the 
same  dimensions,  and  tell  him  it  is  like  that.  And  I  can  make 
this  comparison  either  by  means  of  the  verb  is,  and  the  adjectives 
flat,  thick,  heavy,  large ;  or  by  means  of  the  verb  possesses,  and 
the  nouns  flatness,  thickness,  weight,  magnitude.  When  I  say, 
"  it  is  flat,"  I  mean  it  is  like  flat  things ;  and  when  I  say  it 
possesses  flatness,  I  mean  it  possesses  the  appearance  of  ilat 
thing*.  And  I  am  obliged  to  use  the  word  things  in  the  phrase 
jUtt  things,  only  because  we  have  forgotten  the  particular  thing 
of  which  flat  was  once  the  sign.  But  if  the  particular  meaning 
of  the  word  fiat  had  not  been  forgotten,  but  was  known  as  the 
of  what  wc  now  call  a  pot-lid,  then  when  I  said,  "  a  brick 
should  mean  a  brick  is  like  a  pot-lid.  And  when  I 
*'it  possesses  flatness,"  or  extension,  I  should  mean,  "it 
the  appearance  of  a  pot-lid."  In  the  one  case  you 
would  know  what  I  meant,  because  the  word  flat  would  bring  to 
ytmi  mind  the  idea  of  a  pot-lid  and  nothing  else.  But,  as  it  is, 
yoQ  still  understand  me,  because,  although  the  word  flat  does 
not  bring  to  your  mind  a  pot-lid,  yet  it  does  bring  to  your  mind 
aometbing  or  other  which  has  a  broad  flat  surface,  and  which 
*riU  therefore  serve  for  the  purpose  of  comparisoa,  and  for 
conveying  to  your  mind  the  sort  of  idea  I  wish  to  convey  thither, 
just  aa  well  as  a  pot-lid  would  do. 
= La 
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It  ia  just  as  absurd,  therefore,  (in  a  strictly  etymologi 
of  view)  to  say  that  extension  is  not  the  name  of  a  thing  or 
things,  aa  it  would  be  to  say  that  pul-lid-ness  is  not  the  tuiint 
of  things.  For  as  the  addition  of  nesx  to  the  word  ^oMuf 
cannot  prevent  the  word  pot-lid  from  suggesting  to  your  mmJ 
the  idea  of  a  pot-lid,  so  neither  can  the  addition  of  ion  to  tlu 
word  exlem  prevent  the  word  extcTis  from  suggesting  to  your 
mind  some  broad  thing  or  other. 

But  since  these  words  have  ceased  to  be  the  name*  of 
particular  things,  and  have  become  general  terms,  they  cui  noa 
be  only  used  as  the  symbols  of  other  words  which  it  wodJ 
require  a  longer  time  to  nTite  or  speak.  Thus,  instead  of 
saying,  "  this  brick  has  a  superficies  like  all  other  solid  bodii;*," 
1  use  the  symbol,  and  say,  "  it  has  extension." 

He,  therefore,  who  supposes  that,  when  he  is  talking  abon 
the  qualities  of  bodies,  he  ia  not  talking  about  thinffs,  but  ooly 
about  abstract  ideas,  is  very  much  mistaken.  For  he  who  ulks 
about  extension  is,  in  fact,  talking  about  pot-lid^,  spider's  vcbt, 
and  all  such  other  things  as  have  flat  sui-faces. 

As  extension,  thcrefoi'e,  is  not  the  name  of  any  partiadar 
thing,  or  idea,  but  is  merely  used  as  a  symlral  standing  as  the 
representative  of  other  words,  as,  for  instance,  the  words  tkai 
which  is  extended — or,  that  which  impresses  our  organs  afhr  1^ 
manner  of  things  which  are  extended — or,  that  which  does  "^ 
those  things  do  which  are  extended,  viz.  stretcli  thevnselves  out— 
and  is  a  contrivance  of  language,  whose  object  is  to  put  •!' 
those  words  of  which  it  ia  the  symbol  into  a  condition  which  itill 
enable  them  to  stand  by  thcmaclves,  and  become  the  subject  of 
speech — so  the  following,  and  whole  hosts  of  others  of  the  sunt 
stamp,  are  not  the  names  of  any  particular  things  or  ideas,  bnl 
merely  symbols  of  other  words — signs  standing  for  other  aipw. 
aa  the  algebraical  signs  a,  b,  c  stand  for  those  other  signs  csliol 
figures. 

Mot-ion — {something,  anything)  d^ing  that  which  those  Obi^ 
move.     If  you  desire  to  know  what  lia»l  <* 


wliich  those  things  do  which  i 


[  but  jii^ 


s  can  inform  you.     Look  at  any  moving  bodytl 


you  will  know. 
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mM-'ian^BCfme  one^  any  one)  doing  what  those  do  who  ride 
on  horse-back. 

i-i0ii— (something,  anything)  doing  that  which  those 
things  do  which  stand-^-or,  the  place  where  anything 
stands* 

inarfa#-ioiH-*(some  persons,  any  persons)  doing  what  those 
do  who  torn  toward  each  other,  i.  e.  talk. 

mai'Um — (something,  anything)  doing  that  which  those 
things  do  which  feeL  This  word  has  been  made  from  a 
fidse  analogy,  there  being  no  such  past  participle  as 
Mensahan  in  the  Latin  language.  And  the  framers  of  it 
also  supposed  that  the  act  of  feeling  was  an  operation 
performed  by  us,  instead  of  ig)on  us.  If  you  desire 
to  know  what  that  is  which  those  things  do  which 
feel,  or  rather  which  is  done  to  them,  your  senses 
alone  can  infcmn  you  of  this,  as  of  everything 
eke. 

>  ion  (some  one,  any  one)  &ing  that  which  those  things  do 
which  see.  Here  is  the  same  error  as  in  the  word 
■ensation,  arinng  from  the  supposition  that  seeing  is  an 
act  performed  by  us. 

f^o,  Lat. — Rais-fm,  Fr. — Reas-on,  Bng. — (something,  any- 
thing) doing  that  which  ikinffs  do — viz,  affecting  our 
bodily  oi^ns.  The  word  is  nearly  equivalent  to  ex- 
perienee,  which  means  to  discover,  or  know  by  means  of 
oar  organs  of  sense.  To  say  that  so  and  so  is  contrary 
to  reason,  is  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  our  senses.  To  say  that  a  thing  is  reasonable,  is  to 
say  that  it  accords  with  the  testimony  of  our  senses.  To 
reason  signifies  to  be  affected  by  things,  and  to  have  our 
conduct  determined  accordingly.  When  the  cat  dipped 
her  paw  into  the  egg-cup  half-filled  with  milk,  and 
licked  it,  because  she  could  not  get  her  muzzle  far 
enough  into  the  cup  to  lap  its  contents,  her  conduct  was 
the  result  of  reasoning — ^that  is,  she  was  moved  to  do 
what  she  did  by  the  milk  which  she  desired  to  get  at, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  vessel,  which  hindered  her  from 
doing  so-^  a  word,  she  was  thinged  to  do  what  she  did, 

2j>2 
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the  milk  ^^M 


I  Ac  tUy*  irUdi  fAii^erf  her  were  the  i 

dw  enp.  

Vk  iKe  watd  who  tigaiin  to  talk.  ThuB  we  aay,  '*I 
WMwwJ  vilh  mymit  opcKi  tbe  rabject."  It  derives  this  double 
seoae  &m  tbc  dooUe  sense  of  the  doud  res,  from  which  the 
««tfc  B  derived.  like  the  English  word  tAing,  the  Iiatin  word 
m  TigTtifif.  ia  its  first  scdm,  speerh — in  its  secondary  sense,  it 
is  mtenij  tbe  geacnl  name  of  sll  the  objects  of  which  our  senses 
eui  t^e  cBjpumkce.  liike  thiag,  iherefore,  it  §;ives  origin  to 
two  mttt,  vis.  to  ifieeGlt  or  spesk,  and  to  be  aScetcd,  that  is,  to 
bn«  war  acnsee  inpressed,  by  things.  Brutes,  therefore,  can 
wiljr  neeui  ia  tkis  hst  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  the  cause  of 
tlw  infcoori^  of  their  raAoning  powers.  ^Vhen  a  man  says, 
"it  mned  ytsterday,  which  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  go  to 
church" — hen  the  nin  is  the  thing  which  tkinged  him,  and 
dclcnuined  his  coodocl.  If  you  have  understood  all  that  I  hare 
aid  aboat  the  verb  to  think,  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
Btandiog  the  tnie  senses  of  this  word  reason.  In  one  of  itt 
■ensee,  derived  from  tau  of  the  senses  of  its  root,  res,  it  means 
to  talk — in  its  other  sense,  derived  from  the  oth^  settse  of  itt 
nx>t,  it  sig;niGo  to  be  affected  by  things,  or  thinged.  And  u 
oar  conduct  ia  determined  by  tbe  mode  in  which  we  are  affected 
by  things,  wc  arc  therefore  said  to  act  from  reason,  or  according 
to  reason.  A  dog,  therefore,  can  reason,  and  dues  reason, 
because  he  is  excited  to  action  by  things,  and  his  conduct  a 
governed  accordingly  with  the  manner  lu  which  things  affert 
him.  But  his  reasoning  powers  arc  much  less  than  msn't, 
beeanse,  from  bis  want  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  he  cannot  catw 
things  to  affect  him  at  pleasure — that  is,  he  cannot,  by  ti"f 
utterance  of  words,  and  the  force  of  that  association  with  which 
words  are  associated  with  things,  cause  things  which  hsn 
impressed  him  once  to  impress  him  again,  whenever  he  plcse««, 
after  that  manner  which  wc  call  remembering. 

The  following  consideration  will  show  the  vast  importjiDee  of 
words  in  this  respect.  Suppose  a  man  to  have  followed  out  some 
particular  chain  of  reasoning — not  for  any  particular  purpose,  but 
aceidentally,  or  for  amusement.  If  he  tbiuk  no  more  about  it  fur 
some  time,  he  will  forget  it,  or  a  part  of  it — some  of  the  links  u 
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the  chain  will  be  lost — and  if  he  wish^  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time^  to  reason  the  matter  over  again^  he  will  probably  not  be 
able  to  do  so  with  the  same  clearness  with  which  he  succeeded 
before.  But  if  he  have  taken  the  precaution  to  make  memo- 
randa, although  those  memoranda  be  no  more  than  a  single 
word  here  and  there^  the  referring  to  those  words  at  almost  any 
after  time  will  recall  not  only  all  the  links  in  the  chain^  but  also 
in  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  first  arranged  them. 

A  man  who  has  composed  a  long  speech^  to  be  delivered  at  a 
future  time^  may  always  enable  himself  to  remember  it  when  he 
wants^  by  only  putting  down  a  few  heads  of  its  several  divisions. 
Such  is  the  power  of  words^  and  such  the  secret  of  man^s  superior 
reasoning  faculty !     How  far  could  Sir  Isaac  Newton  have  pro- 
ceeded in  any  one  of  his  astonishing  calculations^  if  he  had  not 
possessed  the  means  of  writing  down  each  step  of  the  process  as 
he  went  along?    Try  and  multiply  in  your  mind  any  four 
figures  by  any  other  four  figures^  and  you  will  find  it  impossible. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  you  how  extremely  little  (almost 
nothing)  can  be  done  without  some  means  to  aid  the  memory, 
as  we  say — ^that  is,  some  means  of  causing  ourselves  to  be 
thmged  over  again  at  pleasure.     Words  are,  in  the  ordinary 
reasoning  processes  of  mankind,  what  figures  are  in  the  more 
difficult,  sustained,  and   abstruse  ratiocinations.     Whatever  a 
dog  sees  he  forgets — ^to  whatever  a  man  sees  he  gives  a  name, 
writes  that  name  down,  and  whenever  he  sees,  or  hears,  or 
pronounces  that  name,  he  causes  himself  to  be  re-impressed  by 
that  thing  after  that  manner  which  we  call  remembering ;  and 
thus  a  thing,  or  concatenation  of  things,  which,  at  the  time,  had 
BO  infiinence  on  his  conduct,  may  be  made,  on  a  future  occasion, 
and  nnder  other  circumstances,  a  motive  to  action — and  then 
that  man  is  said  to  act  from  reason.     The  reasoning  consists  in 
his  haying  caused  himself  to  be  thinged  over  again. 
Imagination — (some  one,  any  one)  doing  that  which  those  things 
do  which  reflect,  or  possess,  or  contain  the  image  or 
representation  of  anything  else.     To  imagine,  therefore, 
is  to  do  what  the  looking-glass  does,  viz.  contain  an 
image  or  representation  of  something  else. 
These  English  words  (as  they  are  called,  but  Latin  words  as 
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they  reiJIy  are]  ending  in  ion,  seem  to  be  composed  of  a  Latin  put 
participle  and  the  Greek  second  norist  partieiple  kbv  (iod)  of  the 
verb  11^1,  to  p>,  to  act,  to  do.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Greek  tiju  signifies  ta  perform  ani/  kind  of  action,  and 
not  simply  to  progress  from  one  place  to  another.  Tlitu 
livai  Ttvi  Gi3$iXiz;  signifies  h  act  towards  any  one  with  kind- 
ness. It  is  the  same  with  our  word  ffo.  We  say  the  clock  gon 
— it  is  going  to  rain — vulgar  people  say,  "  don't  go  for  to  make 
n  fool  of  yourself  now" — and  when  you  are  reading  the  paper 
at  breakfast,  and  your  wife  says,  "  come,  drink  your  tea,"  ym 
say,  in  answer,  "  1  am  going  to  drink  it  directly,"  although  jou 
have  no  intention,  and  no  occasion,  to  quit  your  chair. 

The  termination  ion,  therefore,  signifies  acting  or  dmatg,  aod 
gives  the  word  to  which  it  is  poet-fixed  the  force  and  sigsifr 
cation  of  our  present  participles  ending  in  ing.  Thus  auilM 
and  mmng  have  precisely  the  game  sense — the  one  signi^riig 
(something,  anything)  doing  that  which  those  things  do  wbick 
move — nnd  the  other  signifies  {something,  anything)  moTiDg. 
It  is  clear  that  tnomng,  and  d(Ang  that  which  those  thingi  do 
which  move,  signify  the  same  thing.  The  reason  why  I  uo 
obliged  to  use  this  pcriphraBis,  ^-iz.  "  doing  that  which  those 
things  do  which  move,"  is  only  because  we  do  not  know  tk 
name  of  that  particular  thing  which  the  root  of  the  word  sMW 
represents.  But  supposing  it  to  have  been  what  wc  now  <itl 
lightning — then,  instead  of  sayiug  Uiat  "  motion  •ignific* 
(something,  anything)  doing  what  tliose  things  do  whicfc 
move,"  I  should  say  "  (something,  anything,)  doing  what  tbc 
lightning  does — or  lightning-acting." 

It  is  as  absurd,  therefore,  to  ask  me  what  motion  is,  as  it 
would  be  to  ask  me  what  imwing  is.  They  both  signify  wsw- 
tHng,  anything  which  moves;  and  if  yon  desire  to  know  in  wblt 
manner  moving  bodies  afi'ect  your  sight — ^wherein  conust*  tbc 
difference  of  appearance  between  moving  bodies  end  bodies  ft 
rest — it  is  clear  that  words  cannot  inform  you — notlnng  oa 
inform  you  but  seeiny  sotiie  body  m  motion. 

1  believe  the  Greek  ta>,  to  go,  which  is  the  root  of  iifu ;  lod 
the  Latin  eo,  to  go,  as  well  as  our  own  words  go,  to,  and  do,  vt 
all  one  word — that  they  ai^e  all  only  so  many  different  ways  "f 
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qpeOing  die  aune  word,  which  word  was  originally  the  name  of 
some  object  in  nature  which,  being  generally  or  always  recog- 
nised under  that  condition  which  we  call  action,  was  always 
associated  in  the  mii^d  with  that  appearance  which  moving 
bodies  present,  and  thns  became  at  last  used  to  designate  any- 
thing and  everything  which  presents  that  appearance — that  is 
to  say,  ceasing  to  signify  any  one  particular  moving  thing,  it 
was  used  to  designate  any  and  every  thing  which  presented  the 
same  appearance  as  that  particular  thing  did  of  which  it  was 
originally  the  exclusive  name — just  as  the  word  river,  at  first  the 
name  of  some  particular  stream  of  water,  came  at  last  to  be  the 
name  of  every  body  of  water  which  presented  the  general  appear- 
ance of  diat  body  of  water  to  which  it  was  first  applied.  The 
word  having  thus  come  to  signify  no  one  tMng  in  particular,  but 
any  moving  body  in  general,  philosophers  supposed  the  word  to 
signify  no  body  at  all,  but  the  appearance  of  moving  bodies 
alone,  withatU  the  bodies  themselves — and  therefore  fancied  that 
the  word  motion  was  the  name  of  an  idea  without  any  reference 
to,  or  connexion  with,  bodies  themselves — ^in  a  word,  an  abstract 
idea.  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  although  we  can  have  a  very 
dear  idea  of  things  in  motion,  or  moving  things,  we  can  have  no 
idea  whatever  of  motion  without  something  moving,  and  that  we 
never  oould  acquire  any  such  idea.  Endeavour  to  conjure  up  to 
your  mind's  eye  an  idea  of  motion,  and  all  you  will  get  will  be 
an  idea  of  some  body  or  other  moving.  You  might  just  as  well 
hope  to  obtain  an  idea  of  river  without  water,  as  of  motion  with- 
out some  body  moving.  To  move,  therefore,  signifies  to  do 
what  the  mo  does,  or  mo-acting  (supposing  mo  to  be  the  root  of 
the  word).  But  since  we  do  not  know  what  particular  thing 
that  is  which  was  called  mo,  any  other  thing  will  do  as  well,  so 
long  as  (like  the  mo,  whatever  it  was)  it  be  inseparably  connected 
in  the  mind  with  that  appearance  which  is  presented  by  bodies 
whidi  move — a  bird,  a  stream  of  water,  the  leaf  of  the  aspen 
tre&— and  then  motion  would  signify  bird-acting,  or  doing 
what  the  bird  does — stream  of  water-acting,  or  doing  what  a 
ibream  of  water  does — aspen-leaf-acting,  or  doing  what  the 
aspen-leaf  does — that  is,  presenting  that  appearance  which 
bodies  exhibit  when  not  at  rest. 


All  irfiiili'i  mooda  of  verbs,  uid  present  pvtieiplo,  «rc 
audc  up  of  a  ooaa  which  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  and  anotboi 
BOtui  whidi  has  oooic  to  be  the  general  name  for  all  budies  in 
•ctioQr  And  thus  aaggests  to  the  mind  what  is  ootr  suggested  fay 
oar  geocial  lenn  aeliiat :  just  as  our  word  HAe,  which  signifies 
the  akin,  has  come,  at  last,  to  signify  the  external  covering  flf 
anything  whatever — or,  as  we  say,  the  appearance  of  a  thing. 
Thus,  to  say  that  one  thing  is  like  another,  is  to  say  that 
ooG  thing  has  the  tkim  of  another.  The  use  of  this  word  vsi 
caaBy  extended  (tigurativcly)  from  objects  of  si^t  to  objects  of 
Ihc  other  senses. 

In  English,  the  word  denoting  action  is  (o— in  Anglo-Saian 
it  is  on,  ia»,  gan,  agan,  fferm,  and  sometimes  on.  1  do  not 
i^ree  with  Sharon  Tomer  that  an,  ion,  and  gan  or  agon  an 
three  different  words  aignifj'ing  to  give,  to  possess,  and  to  go. 
lliey  are  but  fragments  and  different  modes  of  writing  the  we 
word  ^ffit  or  offoti,  which  signifies  to  act,  to  do. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  old  word  ga,  now  wnttm  gt, 
may  be  identical  with  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  word  ga,  a  goad—  ' 
and  then  to  go,  would  signify  to  do  what  the  cattle  do  wbn  ' 
goaded — that  is,  put  themselves  in  motion,  or  become  moriag 
bodies,  instead  of  bodies  at  rest.  Surely  it  is  not  more  diffiodt 
to  conceive  that  we  got  our  word  signifj-ing  action  in  genori 
from  a  word  signifying  a  good,  than  that  we  have  obtained  cm 
word  signifying  similitude  in  general  from  a  word  signifying 
the  skin.  Our  word  inf,  too,  which  is  identical  with  the  Gcrmm 
UJig,  and  with  which  we  terminate  our  present  participle,  mil 
express  aclion,  may  possibly  he  the  Anglc>TSaxon  ong-a,  wliidi 
also  signified  a  goad.  The  ancient  termination  of  our  prtsnl 
participles,  which  wss  in  ende  or  gende,  I  also  believe  lo 
belong  to  the  same  word  gan,  to  go,  in  the  general  sense  of  » 
do,  to  act.  And  the  Lutin  ag-ere,  to  drive,  1  believe  to  be  onlj; 
this  same  word  ga,  a  goad,  with  a  vety  commoa  metatboi* 
of  letters,  a  g  tot  g  a ;  and  with  the  Latin  tcrminatioD  rrt 
significative  of  action.  Thus  ag-ere  would  signify  to  act  with « 
goad,  which  is  exactly  equivalent  with  the  meaning  given  in  the 
dictionaries  as  its  primitive  signification,  viz.  to  drive,  u  llicy 
drive   cattle.      All  language  is  merely  suggestive;  i 
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ticolar  words,  which  are  associated  in  the  mind  with  parti- 
enlar  occumstances,  are  often  iwed  in  order  to  suggest  those 
drcum stances  {whether  of  action  or  otherwise)  which  are  so 
associated,  in  conjunction  with  other  things  which  are  not  associ- 
ibtd  in  the  mind  with  those  particular  circumstances.  Thus  the 
word  bishop,  being  associated  io  the  mind  with  certain  actions 
peifomied  only  by  bishops,  has  the  power  of  causing  those 
actions  to  be  associated,  for  the  time,  with  any  other  thing,  the 
name  of  which  is  pronounced  in  conjunction  with  that  word 
biabop — say,  for  instance,  children.  "  To  lange  an-biscop-od  ne 
wvrthe" — (children)  "  should  not  be  too  long  unconfirmed,"  that 
it,  vnbithoped.  Here  the  word  bishop  not  only  suggests  the 
two  ideas  of  children  and  a  bishop,  hut  of  children  submitting  to, 
and  a  bishop  performing,  those  actions  which  (altogether)  are 
called  confirmation. 
Cmaai-ion — {something,  anything)  which  does  what  causes  do, 

viz.  produce  effects. 
Not-um — (something,  anything)  doing  {to  us)  what  those  things 
do  which  make  themselves  known  to  us — that  is,  pro- 
ducing their  natural  effects  upon  our  senses. 
You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  these  words  are  not  the 
■ipu  of  ideas,  but  the  signs  of  whole  sentences  of  words.    There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  such  thing  as  an  idea  of  motion,  nor  any 
■uch  thing  as  motion.     There  are  bodies  which  move,  and  we 
may  have  an  idea  of  something  moving,  but  the  word  motion  is 
mercly  a   symbol    standing  for  other  words — such  as,  bodies 
whie&move;    or,  moving  bodies ;    or,  in  the  strict  etymological 
■ense,  doi7ig  what  moving  bodies  do  ;    with  the  words  something, 
my  thing,  understood. 

Of  a  simitar  nature  are  our  participles  ending  in  ing.     Thus 
Hearing — signifies  ear-acting — (some  one,  any  one)  using  their 

ears, 
FetUng,  or  Felling — that  is,  skin-acting — (some  one,  any  one) 
doing  something  with  the  skin  ;   or  rather  having  some- 
thing done  to  the  skin. 
SmeUing — something  doing  something  to  the  nose. 
Tatting — something  doing  something  to  the  tongue. 
Smnff — something  doing  something  to  the  eyes — that  is,  pro- 
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diiciug  the  ordinary  efiects  which  certiun  things  m  ' 
calcnlatcd  to  produce  upon  all  these  seven!  orgMUOf 
Bcnse. 
Instead  of  using  these  English  words  ending  in  na^,  I  on 
express  precisely  the  sune  things  by  the  Anglo-Lstm  wotdt 
ending  in  ton :  as,  vision,  sensation,  audition,  olfaetiim,  tnd 
gustation.  There  is  no  more  mystery,  tlierefore,  about  ttmg, 
feeiiitg,  fcc,  than  there  is  about  /ailing,  ainkmff,  swimming — mr 
any  more  difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  "what  is  fmliiig 
or  sensation  ?"  than  there  is  in  answering  the  question,  "wilt 
is  falling  V  "  what  is  sinking  ?"  Sinking  is  sonieliung  ^Mf 
Bomething  in  water ;  and  feeling  is  something  ifoi'nj  wmetliiif 
to  the  skin.  These  are  the  verbal  meanings  of  the  worda  a 
qncHtion — these  are  the  several  words  which  the  singlf  «ord» 
stand  for.  If  you  would  know  the  meaning  in  natnrc  wbitb 
these  several  words  stand  for,  I  send  you  to  your  senw  Id 
inquire.  It  is  of  them  only  yon  ean  loam.  Your  eyes  nloot 
can  inform  you — that  is,  put  into  you  the  form  or  appKtmct 
which  a  thing  has  when  sinking  through  water.  And,  twt  ywir 
eyes,  but  your  skin  only  ean  teach  you  what  things  do  when  ihcj 
impress  or  strike  against  your  skin.  As  to  the  cause  tiS  eeiia- 
tion  or  feeling,  there  is  no  more  mystery  about  this  titan  there 
is  about  the  cause  of  a  stone  falling,  or  a  cork  swimming  or 
floating.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  tell  you  the  cause  (a*  it « 
imlled)  of  sensation,  but  eo  neither  can  yon,  nor  any  man,  tdl 
me  the  cause  why  stones  fall  and  corks  float — why  things  whiA 
are  specifically  lighter  than  water  float  on  its  surface,  whilt 
things  which  are  specifically  heavier  sink  through  it.  The  caW 
of  seeing,  we  are  told  by  modem  optical  philosophers,  is  tfce 
"vibration  of  ether" — which  strikes  against  oiir  eyes,  and  ctw 
them  in  their  turn  to  vibrate — viz.,  four  hundred  and  cighty-liro 
millions  of  millions  of  times  in  a  second,  in  order  to  make  m 
see  an  object  red — that  is,  to  make  an  object  look  red — vai 
seven  hundred  and  seven  inilbons  of  millions  of  times  in  a  sccodJ, 
in  order  to  make  an  object  appear  violet- coloured.  That  thcsf 
regular  and  measured  vibrations  do  actually  ocoir,  and  with  tli* 
precise  degree  of  velocity,  is,  I  believe,  beyond  doubt.  But  wh"' 
then  ?     We  are  stdl  no  nearer  the  cause  of  seeing  than  wu  i"*' 
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before.  These  philosophers  have  only  famiriied  us  with  a  new 
name  for  seeing.  Formerly  we  saidj  ''  I  see  a  violet — ^what  is 
the  cause  of  sedng?''  Now  we  may  say:  ''my  eyes  are  vibrating 
seven  hundred  and  seven  millions  of  millions  of  times  in  a 
second — ^what  is  the  cause  of  these  vibrations  ?" 

Matter  is  the  general  name  for  whatever  can  be  recognised  by 
our  senses.  But  the  same  portions  of  matter  do  not  always 
affect  our  senses  after  the  same  manner.  Thus^  a  stone  at  rest 
produces  one  effect^  while  a  stone  moving  produces  another. 
Nothing  but  our  eyes  or  our  skin  can  put  into  us  the  idea  of  a 
stone  at  rest ;  and  nothing  but  our  eyes^  also^  can  put  into  us 
the  idea  of  a  stone  in  motion.  But  when  we  have  seen  both  a 
stone  at  rest  and  a  stone  in  motion^  we  have  still  seen  nothing 
but  a  stone ;  and,  therefMrCj  have  acquired  no  idea  but  the  idea 
of  a  stone — a  stone^  seen  under  different  circumstances  of  relation 
to  other  objects^  and  therefore  impressing  our  eyes  in  a  different 
manner.  The  cause  why  a  stone  falls  consists  in  the  mutual 
relation  which  exists  between  it  and  the  earth,  and  the  medium 
through  which  it  falls ;  and  the  cause  of  sensation  consists  in  the 
mutual  relation  which  exists  between  ourselves  and  the  things 
which  surround  us.  The  cause  of  internal  sensations,  hunger, 
love,  &c  consists  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  living  organ- 
ised, animal  matter.  We  know  nothing  of  these  things,  (any 
of  them),  excepting  only  that  our  senses  inform  us  that  they 
are  90,  and  not  otherwise.  All  that  can  be  said  of  living  animal 
matter  is,  that  it  iff  in  its  nature  to  feel  or  to  have  sensations,  or 
that  it  possesses  feelings.  As  much,  but  no  more  can  be  said  of 
a  falling  stone,  viz.,  that  it  is  in  its  nature  to  fall,  or  that  it  pos- 
sesses weight  or  gravitation — ^gravitation  signifying  (something, 
anything)  which  does  what  those  things  do  which  fall. 

If  you  ask  an  imleamed  man  (who  is  often  wiser  than  the 
learned)  he  will  answer  your  question  in  a  moment.  He  will 
pinch  your  ear,  and  say,  "  that  is  sensation  V^  If  you  ask  a 
philosopher,  all  the  answer  you  will  get  will  be  a  bushel  of  other 
words,  which  the  one  word  sensation  stands  for.  The  clown 
gives  you  its  meaning — the  other  merely  gives  you  a  definition 
of  the  word.  The  philosopher  is  struggling  to  make  words 
stand  us  instead  of  our  senses.     He  labours  to  make  words  put 
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into  OS  tfakt  infonnation  which  nothing  but  oar  «cDses  can  pnt 
toto  ns.  ^V^orcU  can  make  as  kaow  nothing  but  words — nothing: 
ctn  make  us  scqnunted  with  the  realities  of  nature  but  oar 
•eases.  The  word  stone  can  make  ns  know  nothing  hut  the 
word  stone — nothing  ran  make  us  kuon  a  stone,  or  give  as  the 
idea  of  a  stone,  but  oar  eye-sight — that  is,  a  stone  acting  on  On 
rye.  If  words  cannot  inform  us  of  the  meaning  of  so  simple  a 
word  as  stone,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  inform  ub  of  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  sensation,  feeling,  beariug,  gravi- 
tation, &c.,  which  arc  all  compound  words  ?  If  you  have  seen 
things  which  resemble  a  stoue,  then  by  calling  to  yoiir  mind  tbcje 
things  I  can  put  into  you  ideas  which  resemble  the  idea  of  a 
stone — bat  not  the  true  and  perfect  idea  of  a  stone  itself. 
However  near  the  resemblance  may  be,  there  will  still  be  differ- 
ences, and  those  considerable.  But  if  the  resemblance  were 
complete,  still  it  would  not  be  the  idi-a  of  a  stone,  but  only  a 
foe-simiU  of  that  idea. 

Cohesion — (something,  anything)   doing  that  which  things  do 
which  cohere.     If  you  want  to  know  what  appearance  i) 
presented  to  the  eye  by  things  which  cohere,  you  must 
seek  the  information  from  your  eyes.     Your  eyes,  mil 
nothing  but  your  eyes,  can  answer  the  inquiry,  and  make 
you  know  that  which  you  desire  to  know.     Words  can- 
not do  it.     Words  can  only  de6ne  words — nothing  bnt 
the  sense  can  define  things.     From  words  we  can  deriw 
no  knowledge  but    the  knowledge  of   words-     Things 
alone  (through  our  senses)  can  give  us  the  knowledge  uf 
things.      But    philosophers    are    constantly    mistaking 
words  for  things — and  fancy  they  are  discussing  the 
nature  of  things,  when  they  are  only  discussing  defini- 
tions of  words. 
"Newton  defined  all  material  bodies  to  be  a  congencB  of 
corpuscles  uniform,    and  alike;    and  hence  inferred  that  tlin 
difference  which  bodies  exhibit  in  colour,  hardness,  taste,  &c., 
results  from  the  different  arrangement  only  of  the  corpuscles  of 
which  the  bodies  are  composed.     You  perceive  that  the  conclu- 
sion proceeds  from  the  definition  as  irresistibly,  as  that  a  moon 
multiplied   by  twenty  becomes   twenty  moons ;    but  whether 
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nature  conforms  either  to  the  multiplication  or  the  deduction, 
depends  on  nature,  and  not  on  the  process  of  multiplication  and 
logic.  But  after  material  bodies  are  all  resolved  thus  into  little 
verbal  corpuscles  of  a  uniform  size  and  shape,  how  came  they  to 
arrange  themselves  together  so  as  to  form  gross,  sensible  bodies, 
of  different  shapes  and  sizes  ?  And  even  bow  do  they  adhere 
together  at  all  ?  Locke  deemed  this  a  great  and  even  undis- 
covcrable  mystery ;  and  nothing  is  more  evident  from  his 
remarks,  than  that  he  expected  no  other  answer  than  a  quantity 
of  words.  How  curious  a  delusion  !  The  object  sought  is  the 
•ensible  cohesion  of  mutter  into  various  shapes,  sizes,  &c. ;  and 
the  answer  is  not  any  revelation  of  the  senses,  but  some  sentences 
<rf  words.     What  a  curious  mistake  of  words  for  things !" — 

A.    B.    JoBNSON. 

Banff — (something,   anything)    doing  what   those   things   do 

which  have  houses — that  is,  performing  those  actions 

which  are  proper  to  animals-^-in  a  word,  liting. 

Understanding — to  under-stand  signifies  to  stand  at  the  bottom 

of  anything,  as,  for  instance,  a  well.     To  understand  an 

argument  is  to  do  what  he  does  who  stands  at  the  bottom 

I  of  a  well— that  is,  to  sec  everything  which  it  contains — 

^^^K      to  stand  in  such  a  condition  as  enables  his  senses  to  take 

^^^^B     cognizance  of  everything  contained  in  that,  at  the  bottom 

^^^[  ,  of  which,  he  stands.     Understanding,  therefore,  means, 

I  (some  one,  any  one)  doing  that  which  he  does  who 

I  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  thing — whether  it  be  a  well, 

g  which  enables  bim  to  see  all  that  the  well  contains^ — or 

^^^^L    whether  it  be  at  the  root,  or  bottom  of,  or  under,  a  tree, 

^^^^K    which  enables  bim,  hy  looking  up,  to  see  whatever  is 

^^^■^    contained  among  its  hranchcs.     We  still  preserve  this 

'  metaphorical    manner   of    speaking    clothed    in    other 

words :    thus  we  say,  "  I  will  sift  the  whole  matter  to 

the  bottom." 

Various  similar  examples  will  immediately  occur  to  you.    We 

usually,   when  we  employ  the  two  words  under  and  standing 

Kparotely,   put  the  word  standing  before  the  word  under,  as 

itandmg  under  a  tree.     When  we  join  the  two  words  into  one 

word  we   transpose  them,   and  write   and  say  understanding 
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ioKtead  of  standtng-und^.  This  is  our  constant  practice.  Thia 
wc  sny,  match-making,  clock- making,  watch-makiug,  not  makiiig- 
match,  making-clock,  making-watch.  Nor  do  we  say,  gouigs- 
out,  nor  coroo-in,  nor  lay-out — but  ont-goinga,  in-come,  ani 
out-lay.  If  we  transpose  the  phrase  sifting  to  the  bottom  in  tke 
same  manner,  and  so  make  it  into  one  word,  it  will  be  tn-lhe- 
bottom^ling.  Now  I  ask  you — is  it  not,  {without  reservatioa 
or  cjuolificalion)  just  as  absurd  to  contend  that  a  man  contuot 
within  biui  some  cjrtraordinarj',  separately- existing,  active  being 
whose  name  is  understanding,  merely  bentusc,  by  a  triek  of 
language,  we  have  transposed  tha  two  words  slanding-KnJer  into 
the  one  word  undfr-atandini; — is  not  this,  I  say,  to  the  fnll  and 
every  tittle  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  there  must  eiirt 
in  moil  some  separate  and  active  being,  whose  name  is  to-lhe- 
hot  torn-sifting,  merely  because  these  separate  words  eao  be 
transposed,  if  wo  so  please,  and  united  into  one  word  ?  It  was 
accident  alone  which  caused  the  &amers  of  this  word  undtr- 
standing  to  draw  their  metaphor  from  a  man  standing  under  a 
tree,  and  looking  up  into  its  branches  for  game.  The  Bune 
accident  might  have  led  them  to  draw  their  metaphor  {as  wc  do, 
when  we  speak  of  sifting  any  cireumsinnees  In  the  bottom)  from 
the  actions  of  a  man  sifting  com.  In  that  case  the  word  wmtld 
have  been  to-the-bottomsifting — or,  as  that  wonld  have  been  a 
long  word,  they  (if  learned)  wonld  have  gone  to  the  Greek  ot 
Latin,  and  there  found  a  shorter  mode  of  expres^ng  the  surne 
things,  as  they  have  done  in  numberless  other  instances.  Tben 
we  should  have  had  all  those  multiplied,  and  sometimes  angry 
discussions,  and  absurd  metaphysical  farces,  about  the  "htntaik 
to-thv-bottomsifting"  which  have  been  dealt  out  to  the  world 
about  the  "human  under-standirig," 

Substance — (something,  anything)  which  doM  what  the  rock 
does,  i.  e.  stands.  It  is  merely  the  English  word  atandiiig 
translated  into  the  Latin  language.  The  only  differnice 
between  the  meaning  of  him  who  uses  the  word  nb- 
stance,  and  of  him  who  uses  the  word  slamting,  is,  tkit 
the  one  speaks  iu  Latin,  and  the  other  in  English. 
Locke  declares  that  we  can  form  as  good  an  idea  of  die 
substance  of  spirits  as  we  can  of  the  substance  of  maltff. 
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And  this  is  true— for  we  can  fonn  no  idea  of  either. 
We  can  form  an  idea  of  any  portion  of  matter  standing, 
or  standing  matter^  but  none  whatever  of  substance  apart 
from  matter.  Locke  has  written  thirty  closely  printed 
pages  about  our  several  ideas  of  substance  apart  from 
matter.  But  Locke  had  not  in  his  mind  any  definite 
meaning  when  he  used  the  word  idea.  The  truth  is, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  idea,  any  more 
than  there  is  such  a  thing  as  substance — that  is,  apart 
from  matter.  As  substance  is  a  Latin  word  which 
signifies  (something,  anything,)  standing,  so 

a  Greek  wcurd  signifying  or  standing  for  the  English 
words  (anything,  something)  which  has  been  seen ;  and 
to  say,  '^  I  have  an  idea  of  a  horse^^  is  merely  to  say,  (by 
means  of  a  different  phraseology)  "  I  have  seen  a  horse/' 
If  the  word  idea  be  the  name  of  any  separate  existence 
in  the  universe,  then  we  could  form  an  idea  of  that 
existence.  But  this  would  be  to  have  an  idea  of  an 
idea  I — ^from  which  common  sense  recoils. 

B. 
No  such  things  as  ideas ! 

A. 
None — nor  any  such  things  as  memory,  sensation — 

B. 
Nor  memory  I  Nor  sensation  either  !  Why,  then,  what  in 
the  world  were  you  talking  of,  when  you  spoke  of  the  ''world 
withonf  and  the  ''world  of  our  own  sensations  ?" — ^When  you 
referred  all  the  so-called  operations  of  the  mind  solely  to  the 
memory  7 — ^when  you  asserted  that  ideas  were  nothing  else  but 
remembered  sensations  7 

A. 
Take  breath  a  little,  and  I  will  satisfy  you. 
Tou  will  please  to  remember  that  my  quarrel  is  not  with 
language.  I  can  conceive  no  contrivance  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  language — nor  anything  better  adapted  to  fulfil  the 
(^ke  which  it  is  intended  to  perform.  I  require  no  alteration 
in  the  language,  either  as  to  its  natural  structure  or  grammatical 
anangement.    I  only  require  men  to  understand  it.    A  child 
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may  read  the  books  of  Euclid  all  through  withont  tmdersttndiog 
a  Byllafale  of  mathematics.  Is  it  because  the  )angnag«  of  Eudid 
requires  altering  ?  No,  The  language  is  well  enough.  The 
fault  lies  with  the  child  who  docs  not  understand  it.  And 
besides,  he  who  speaks  at  all  must  use  words  ;  and  he  must  wc 
such  words  as  the  language  in  which  he  speaks  affords.  But 
though  I  am  compelled  thus  to  use  words,  and  can  oiily  diwt 
your  Attention  to  things  through  the  medium  of  words,  yet  I 
desire  you  to  know,  let  me  use  what  words  1  will,  that  I  alwan 
HEAS  things. 

So  long  as  it  is  always  borne  in  mind  that  our  words  a\mn 
refer  to  the  realities  of  nature,  it  matters  not  what  wurdi,  or 
what  phraseology,  we  use.  Thus  we  say,  that  "the  sun  riw*-" 
But  everybody  kiiows  well  enough  that  what  is  called  the  mf' 
risinff  depends,  not  on  any  motion  of  the  sun,  but  on  the  mation 
of  the  earth.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  alter  this  form  of  spwch, 
bccausi^  the  reality  to  which  the  phrase  refers  is  known.  We 
say  one  thing,  but  it  is  well  known  that  we  mean  another.  .Kai 
since  our  meaning  is  known,  that  is  sufficient.  We  sav  tlir  iU) 
moves  from  east  to  west.  But  everybody  knows  that  what « 
mean  is,  that  the  earth,  and  not  the  sun,  moves  from  »«t  to 
cast.  In  teaching  children  the  first  lessons  of  astrouomv,  tb( 
language  used  throughout  implies,  or  rather  directly  asmti, 
that  the  stm  moves  round  the  earth.  But  care  is  taken  to  milic 
the  child  understand,  once  for  all,  that  although  he  uso  tii> 
language,  yet  that  he  really  means  that  it  is  the  cartfa,  aiid  Mt 
the  sun,  which  performs  all  the  motions  in  qucstiou.  And  ibc 
child,  having  been  thus  warned  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  tbt 
teacher's  language,  and  as  to  the  reality  of  nature,  is  in  iw 
danger  of  being  deceived. 

My  object  is  to  warn  you,  with  regard  to  language  in  genenij 
of  the  same  thmg  of  which  the  teacher  thus  warns  his  pupil.  To 
warn  you  that  in  other  matters,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  astnmptoj, 
our  language  constantly  asserts  one  thing,  while  we  really  meu 
guile  another — and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  self-deeeption  inJ 
misundei-s  tan  ding,  we  must,  not  only  in  matters  of  aatronomial 
language,  but  on  all  occasions,  constantly  interpret  us- 
ouAGB  according  to  the  reauties  of  natcbe.    Thua,  tihai ' 
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BSj,  I  possess  the  idea  of  a  horse  in  my  mind,  I  do  not  mean  by 
the  word  ''possess^'  that  an  idea  is  a  something  or  other  that 
can  be  possessed  after  the  manner  of  goods  and  chattels — ^that 
iM,  locked  up  in  a  box^  or  kept  in  a  cupboard^  or  carried  about 
either  in  my  pocket,  or  stowed  away  in  any  part  of  my  body. 
Let  not  this  word  ^^ possess''  deceive  you  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  it  can  only  be  used  with  reference  to  things — 
that  we  cannot  use  it,  excepting  when  there  is  something  to  be 
possessed — for  we  constantly  use  it  when  it  is  impossible  that 
there  should  be  anything  to  be  possessed.  Do  we  not  constantly 
say,  he  ^^  possesses  nothing  ?''  Nor  do  I  mean,  by  the  phrase 
'*m  my  mind*'  that  my  mind  is  a  something  or  other  resembUng 
a  box,  or  a  cupboard,  or  any  other  hollow  thing  in  which  the 
idea  is  contained.  No— it  is  a  mere  form  of  speech.  It  is 
merely  another  way  of  saying  that  I  have  seen  a  horse,  and  have 
not  forgotten  it.  The  idea  of  a  horse  is  simply  an  ideal  horse — 
that  is,  a  seen  horse.  My  idea  of  a  horse  is  my  ideal  horse,  or  a 
horse  which  /  have  seen.  Your  idea  of  a  horse  is  your  ideal 
horse,  or  a  horse  which  you  have  seen.  But  I  am  not  one  thing, 
and  the  horse  a  second  thing,  and  the  idea  of  the  horse  a  third 
ihing  I  No,  there  are  but  two  things  spoken  of,  viz.  I  and  the 
horse.  The  word  idea,  applied  to  the  horse,  merely  imports  that 
the  horse  spoken  of  is  a  horse  which  I  have  seen. 

Hiere  is  no  such  thing,  therefore,  as  the  idea  of  a  horse,  or  of 
anything  else.  The  idea  of  a  horse  is  merely  an  ideal  horse,  or 
a  horse  which  has  been  seen.  And  when  I  say,  ^'  I  have  an  idea 
of  a  horse" — and  when  I  say,  *'  I  have  seen  a  horse" — I  do  but 
express  the  same  thing  in  two  different  languages — the  word 
idea  being  the  Greek  for  ^'  seen,"  In  the  second  phrase,  there 
ia  no  excuse  for  supposing  the  existence  of  a  third  thing  called 
an  idea,  for  there  is  no  word  in  the  phrase  to  denote  it.  The 
letter  /  is  a  symbol  which  stands  for  my  name,  the  word  horse 
IB  clearly  the  name  of  a  sensible  object  called  by  that  name,  and 
the  verb  '^  have  seen"  is  used  to  denote  that  that  thing  called 
horse  has  produced  upon  that  other  thing,  (myself)  represented 
by  the  letter  /,  that  effect  called  seeing,  seeming,  or  appearing. 
Bat  the  word  seeing  or  appearing  is  not  the  name  of  anything 
qwrt  from  the  horse.     It  is  another  name  given  to  the  horse 
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itself  {for  Uic  time  bciag)  ia  order  to  inform  you  that  the  hone 
B})oken  of  is  not  any  horse  whatever,  but  only  one  of  ihose 
particular  horses  which  have  been  so  placed  as  to  reflect  tho  ra^t 
of  light  upon  tlie  retina  of  my  eye.  And  bo  when  I  say,  I 
posKss  a  uiind,  1  merely  mean  that  things  whicli  have  been 
revealed  to  my  senses  have  not  been  forgotten — bat  arc  rtJI 
myned  things — that  is,  remembered  things.  So  when  I  s^A 
of  remembered  sensations,  1  still  desire  you  to  know  that  my 
words  are  to  be  interpreted,  not  according  to  tbeir  dlncl 
apparent  import,  but  accordingly  with  the  realUies  of  tuttur*. 
By  remembered  sensations  I  mean  those  thint.s  which  have 
impressed  my  senses,  and  which  are  still  unforgottcn.  I  have 
shown  yon  that  the  act  of  seeing  is  not  an  act  ]ierformed  by  as, 
but  by  things  upon  us.  \Mien,  therefore,  I  say,  "  I  can  sec,"  I 
desire  you  to  interpret  my  words  according  to  the  realitic*  of 
nature,  and  to  understand  that,  although  I  say,  "  I  perfurm  the 
act  of  seeing,"  I  really  mean,  not  that  I  am  performing  atij 
operation,  but  that  something  else  is  performing  an  operatjou, 
that  is,  producing  an  effect,  upon  my  eyes — ^just  as,  when  I  saj, 
"  the  sun  moves  from  east  to  west,"  you  always  understand  me 
to  mean  that  the  earth  moves  from  west  to  east.  So  again, 
when  I  say,  I  possess  a  memory,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  ia 
any  such  thing  in  existence  as  memory — I  merely  mean  that  the 
things  which  have  revealed  themselves  to  my  cjeit,  ears,  slaa. 
tongnc,  nose,  have  not  been  forgotten.  By  the  word  memorv, 
I  merely  mean  remembered  things.  I  do  not  mean  that  any 
particular  object  is  one  thing,  and  the  memory  of  that  object 
another  thing,  and  myself  a  third  thing !  No — I  merely  mem 
that  that  particular  object  has  been  placed  in  such  a  relation 
with  regard  to  my  organs,  that  it  has  produced  that  effect  upon 
them  (my  organs)  which  the  nature  of  that  object  and  the 
nature  of  those  organs  are  calcuhkted  to  produce  and  receive. 
An  idea,  therefore,  is  a  seen  thing — something,  anytkuig,  tee*- 
It  is  the  name  of  a  real  thing — some  sensible  object — and  not 
of  an  incoraprchcnsihlc  no-body -knows- what. 

Although,  therefore,  there  are  no  such  things  na  memory, 
mind,  intellect,  ideas,  sensations,  motion,  action,  &c.  &c.— and 
although  there  are  no  such  operations  performed  fry  w  as  eccingj 
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taatiag,  smelling,  hearing — and  although,  (since  there 
no  such  things  as  memory,  mind,  ideas,  &c.)  there  can  be, 
of  conrsc,  no  operations  performed  by  them — yet  I  shall  stiU 
eontinue  to  speak  of  alt  these  thiag:^  as  though  they  were  real 
existcDces — and  of  these  operations,  as  though  they  were  actually 
performed  by  ns.  and  by  our  minds,  memories,  fire.  fitc.  And  I 
do  this  for  the  same  reason  that  wc  still  continue  to  talk  of  the 
track" — the  "sun's  declination" — the  "sun's  path" — 
tile  "  course  of  the  sun" — the  "  motion  of  the  sun  from  east  to 
tec.  &c,,  and  a  thousand  other  famihar  modes  of  speech 
wllicb  deceive  do  one,  because  all  are  familiar  with  the  natural 
rtoMtua  which  they  are  meant  to  indicate, 

I  desire  you,  therefore,  on  all  occasions  to  interpret  my 
kngoage  by  the  realities  of  nature — or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
tnJente  of  ymir  senses.  For  it  is  by  the  senses  alone  that  the 
realities  of  nature  can  be  discovered.  Remember,  once  for  all, 
tint  words  can  do  no  more  than  direct  our  attention  to  the 
eridence  of  our  senses,  in  the  words  of  A.  B.  Johnson,  they 
do  NO  MORE  than  refer  rs  to  our  senses.  No  words 
discourse  into  a  bhnd  man  the  idea  of  colour — no  written 
konls  can  discourse  the  sound  of  a  tnunpet  into  a  deaf  man — 
DO  words  can  discourse  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  into  a  man 
destitute  of  smell — and  so  on  with  the  other  senses. 

Tliiigs,  therefore,  and  things  only,  can  put  ideas  into  us ;  and 
ideas  themselves  are  nothing  more  than  things  seen.  But,  for 
'.  sake,  and  in  order  to  avoid  a  mnlliphcity  of  words, 
tbe  tenn  idea,  although  etymologically  only  applicable  to  things 
baa  been  extended  in  its  signification,  and  used  to  denote,  not 
only  things  seen,  but  also  things  heard,  fell,  tasted,  and  smelled. 
I  shall  continue,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  strict  etymological 
Me,  to  use  the  word  idea  in  order  to  indicate,  not  only  things 
which  have  manifested  themselves  to  the  sense  of  sight,  but  also 
things  which  have  manifested  themselves  to  any  of  the  other 
B.  I  shall  also  use  the  phrase  "form*  of  things"  in  the 
extended  sense — and  I  beg  of  j-ou  to  bear  this  particularly 
in  mind.  Or,  if  you  will  only  btrar  in  mind  that  my  language  is 
always  to  be  interpreted  by  the  realities  of  nature,  that  of  itself 
win  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  clearly  to  imdcrstand  me, 
2e2 
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I  must  onre  more  repeat  that  words  can  do  no  more  tluD 
refer  ns  to  oiir  scnftcs.  They  rannot  put  into  us  the  idea  of  the 
very  commoncBt  and  simplest  oliji-ct.  They  canaot  pat  the  idea 
even  of  a  poker  into  a  man  who  has  never  seen  s  poker.  T^n 
may  rctal  to  his  mind  certain  other  things  which  resemble  a 
poker,  and  thus  give  him  an  idea  resembling  the  idea  of  a  pnltr 
— bat  no  words  ean  convey  to  a  man  the  idea  of  a  poker  «ho 
has  ne\-er  set-n  one — for  the  idea  of  a  poker  is  a  seen  poker. 
Bat  even  these  ideas  which  resemble  a  poker  are  not  put  into  him 
by  words.  They  are  all  pre\'ionsly  piit  into  hini  by  thin^,  and 
all  that  words  can  do  is  to  cause  him  to  remember  tbem.  Thus 
if  1  tell  n  native  of  llindostau  that  a  poker  is  a  bar  of  iron  tbf« 
feet  lonfT,  aii<l  an  inch  in  eircumference,  I  give  liim  an  idea 
ivsenibliug  the  idea  of  a  poker;  but  yon  must  never  forget  thit 
this  ides  of  a  bar  of  iron,  which  1  thus  recal  to  his  mind,  he 
could  never  have  possessed  had  he  never  seen  a  bar  of  iron. 

1  have  in  my  possession  a  pair  of  Asselini's  forceps  fur  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  arteries.  If  you  have  ne^-cr  seen  a  pair  of 
Asaehiii's  forceps,  nothing  hut  seeing  them  can  give  you  an  iika 
of  them.  I  may  call  to  your  mmd  other  forceps,  and  ciphuo 
wherein  these  differ  from  Asselini's — and  thus  1  may  mans^  U) 
give  you  what  we  call  a  "tolerably  correct"  idea  of  AsseUni'»— 
that  is,  an  idea  ramewhat  resembliko  the  correct  idea — ^bnt  il 
is  pcrfertty  maiiifert  that  a  thinff,  and  a  thing  somewhat  retemhUtS 
that  thing,  are  still  perfectly  distinct  things.  Nothing  can  gi*e 
yon  an  idea  of  Asselini's  forceps,  but  seeiny  Asselini's  forceps. 

I  have  probably  a  "tolerably  correct  idea"  of  the  conutctiatiK 
of  Napoleon.  But  will  anybody  pretend  to  tell  mc  that  if  I 
could  see  Napoleon's  actual  liring  eoimtenancc,  I  ahoidd  not 
instantly  discover  that  my  idea  was  inaceuratc  ?  All  men  will 
readily  admit,  that  although  I  may  have  in  my  mind  an  iil<* 
somewhat  resembling  the  true  idea  of  Napoleon's  co\intcnanw, 
nothing  can  put  into  me  the  tnie  and  bon&  fide  idea  of  thai 
conntenance,  but  that  countenance  itself.  And  it  is  finite  elmr 
that  J  eoidd  not  have  an  idea  even  resembling  that  eouiitenanrt 
if  I  had  never  seen  a  human  coimtenance  of  any  kind. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  brain  called  pons  %-arolii,  which  probablv 
you  have  never  seen.      In  order  to  give  you  some  tolerable  i<!f 
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resembling  the  pons  varolii  I  may  describe  it.  I  may  tell  yoa 
that  it  somewhat  resembles  a  bridge.  But  the  idea  you  will 
thus  get  wiU  be  the  idea  of  a  bridge,  and  not  of  any  part  of  the 
brain.  Nothing  can  put  into  you  the  true  idea  of  the  pons 
Terolii  but  your  own  eyes.  There  is  another  part  called  the 
torcular  herophiU.  I  may  describe  this  by  telling  you  that  it  is 
something  like  a  wine-press.  But  the  idea  you  will  thus  get 
will  be  the  idea  of  a  wine-press,  and  not  of  any  part  of  the 
human  brain.  There  are  many  other  parts  of  the  body  which  I 
might  use  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  we  can  get  no  ideas  but 
such  as  those  which  come  in  at  the  senses.  Such  are  the  stapes^ 
the  malleus,  the  incus — ^that  is,  the  stirrup,  the  hammer,  the 
aavil.  All  the  ideas  you  can  gather  from  these  words  are  the 
ideas  of  a  stirrup,  a  hammer,  and  an  anvil.  But  neither  these 
words,  nor  any  other,  can  put  into  you  the  ideas  of  those  bones 
which  are  called  by  these  names.  Nothing  can  do  this  but  your 
senses,  and  the  bones  themselves.  I  might  draw  these  bones  on 
paper.  This  would  give  you  ideas  still  more  resembling  the 
true  ideas.  But  still  they  would  not  be  the  true  ideas,  but  only 
ideas  resembling  the  true  ideas.  And  whenever  you  met  with 
these  words  they  would  recal  to  your  mind,  not  the  ideas  of  the 
bones,  but  only  of  those  pictures  of  the  bones  which  I  had 
drawn.  But  even  the  ideas  of  these  pictures — it  is  not  through 
wards  that  you  get  even  these,  but  through  yoiur  eye-sight. 

The  ideas  which  each  individual  man  possesses  are  extremely 
few.  Their  number  is  exactly  equal  to  the  number  of  things 
which  he  has  seen,  felt,  heard,  tasted,  or  smelled — and  has  not 
forgotten.  And  that  is  sufficient.  For  although  the  individual 
things  whereof  creation  is  composed  arc  numberless,  yet  they 
may  all  be  distributed  into  a  few  classes,  so  that  all  the  individuals 
of  each  class  shall  bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to  all  the  others 
of  that  class.  A  man,  therefore,  whose  senses  have  made  him 
acquainted  with  one  individual  of  each  class,  is  said  to  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  whole.  But  this  is  not  true.  The  only  idea 
be  really  has  is  of  the  individual  which  he  has  seen,  felt,  &c. 
Thus  I  am  said  to  have  an  idea  of  the  human  countenance  in 
general — that  is,  of  all  human  countenances.  But  this  is 
manifestly  not  so.     The  only  ideas  of  the  human  countenance  I 
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have  arc  tbnse  of  the  bumui  coantcnsnccs  vhich  1  have  seen.  I 
am  said  to  have  a  geueral  idea  of  I\'a])oIcoD's  countenance.  Bat, 
in  truth,  the  idea  I  have  is  only  an  idea  rettmhlinff  it — which  I 
have  acquired  through  my  sense  ol"  sight,  by  looking  at  bw 
portraits — no  two  of  which  we  probably  exactly  aUVe — whI 
therefore  certainly  not  esactly  Ukcthe  countenance  itself.  \\"hcii 
a  man,  who  has  never  seen  an  antelope,  is  lold  that  it  ia  «i 
aninia]  very  like  a  small  deer,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  new 
idea — ^the  idea  of  an  antelope.  But  in  truth  he  bus  acquirvd  oa 
new  idea  at  all.  He  has  ouly  acquired  a  new  name  ffu-  an  old 
idea.  The  only  idea  he  has  is  still  that  of  a  deer  only — tui 
whenever  he  hears  the  word  antelope,  he  will,  in  hiit  ntuid, 
translate  the  word  antelope  into  the  words  small  tUer;  and  if  Iht 
word  bring  into  his  mind  any  idea  at  all,  it  will  be,  and  can  imlr 
be,  the  idea  of  a  small  deer. 

Our  knowledge,  therefore,  consitits  not  of  a  tnultilude  of  \im 
of  a  multitude  of  things,  hut  of  a  few  ideas  resembling  a  nmttihiJe 
of  things.  Our  ideas  are  few — but  each  idea  bears  a  gmia  cr 
less  resemblance  to  a  whole  class,  and  serves  qs  iuslead  of  llic 
actual  ideas  of  all  the  individuals  composing  a  whole  class.  But 
whene\'cr  we  converse  about  any  of  those  individuals  of  a  dw 
which  we  have  not  seen,  we  are,  in  fact,  only  conversing  aboui 
those  individuals  of  the  same  claas  which  we  have  seeD.  1  od 
converse  about  horses  in  general,  and  men  in  general,  and  tfw* 
in  general.  But,  in  fact,  I  am  all  the  time  only  convf«in|t 
about  those  particular  horses,  and  men,  and  trees  which  1  h»it 
seen— only  taking  care  to  deprive  them  (mentally)  of  ihow 
unimportant  individual  differences,  as  for  instance  of  color,  siir, 
&%.,  which  distinguish  one  individual  from  another,  and  vicwisf 
them  only  with  regard  to  those  great  general  characteristic! 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  class. 

All  ideas,  therefore,  are  particulor — and  there  is  no  Hich 
thing  as  a  general  idea,  any  more  than  an  abstract  idea.  Thi> 
is  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  a  very  old  one — as  old  as  the  tlcvcaii 
century — and  the  nominalists,  who  propagated  it,  took  for  llwJr 
motto,  "Nihil  in  intellectu  quod  non  priiis  m  sensu" — ihst  n, 
"there  can  be  nothing  in  the  intelh^t  which  was  not  adniitied 
by  the  senses."     How  came  a  doctrine  eo  simple,  so  niaiiilsl'.^ 
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trae,  so  perfectly  confonnable  to  nature,  to  be  ever  laid  aside  ? 
The  answer  is  plain  enough.  They  were  asked,  what  is  intellect  ? 
What  is  mind  7  What  are  ideas  ?  &c.  &c.  Do  these  come  in 
by  the  senses?  and  they  could  not  answer  these  questions 
satisfactorily,  for  want  of  understanding  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  language,  and  for  want  of  knowing  that  those  operations 
called  the  operations  of  mind,  are  merely  so  many  operations 
performed  by  things  upon  us,  and  not  by  us  upon  things. 
l%ey  could  not  account  for  the  presence  in  all  langus^s  of  such 
words  as  intellect  and  mind — ^they  did  not  know  what  they 
mean,  nor  what  purpose  they  serve.  In  order  to  reconcile  this 
discrepancy,  Leibnitz  extended  their  motto,  making  it,  **  Nihil  in 
intellectn  quod  non  prius  in  sensu,  iiwi  ipse  iniellectus*' — ^that  is, 
"there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  admitted  by 
ihe  senses,  excqst  the  intellect  itself.  Had  Leibnitz  known  that 
both  the  words  intellect  and  mind  are  merely  past  participles, 
rignifying  the  things  which  have  impressed  their  effects  upon 
our  nerves,  he  would  have  spared  himself  the  egregious  absurdity 
of  talking  about  the  intellect  being  *'  in  itself."  "  There  is,'* 
■ays  Leibnitz,  '' nothing  in  the  intellect,  except  the  intellect 
Itself  \"    How  can  a  thing  be  contained  within  itself  ? 

Very  much,  therefore,  of  our  knowledge  consists,  not  of  ideas 
of  things,  but  of  ideas  resembling  the  ideas  of  things.  And  it  is 
this  &ct  which  fills  all  languages  with  such  multitudes  of  meta- 
pbors.  We  can  scarcely  utter  a  sentence  which  does  not  contain 
s  metaphor.  Nay,  there  are  whole  hosts  of  words,  each  indi- 
fidnal  word  of  which  contains  a  metaphor  in  itself — ^that  is,  which 
implies  a  comparison — a  similitude — a  resemblance.  Such  are 
the  words  we  are  now  discussing.  The  word  motion,  for  instance, 
rignifies  (something,  anything)  doing  that  which  those  things  do 
which  move — ^that  is,  affecting  our  sense  of  sight  after  a  like  or 
wmlar  manner — affecting  our  senses  in  a  manner  which  resem^ 
Nes  the  manner  in  which  moving  objects  affect  them. 

We  can  acquire,  then,  no  idea  whatever  through  any  other 
means  than  the  senses.  No  human  effort,  no  human  contrivance, 
can  put  one  single  idea  into  me.  Every  idea,  of  whatever  kind, 
must  come  in  at  the  senses. 

But  Locke  says  there  are  ideas  which  we  acquire  by  reflection. 


nu  iau  fe  tmtMi  bj  ntfcctiaii !  He  tells  you  kmiEelf.  Ut; 
waya  tW  maati  hoA  hatk  upon  itielf,  and  takea  a  tifw  of  its  otii 
cfMnbooft.  Locke  hoc  eodnvoun  to  mske  hinisclF  andtntiioil 
hy  eonpanB^  the  wnd  to  aa  dMtic  body — «&)  for  insbince,  tu 
OMcr  tvig.  Bat  id  onler  tint  •  ecNDpsrison  may  assist  onr 
■DdentandiBg^  tfaoe  mast  dearly  be  tome  point  of  rcsemblaDcc 
htlKpeM  tbe  thinga  eorapamL  If  in  cooTcrsing  with  you  I  miLc 
nae  of  tbc  tonn  aea^e^  and  tf  rou  do  not  know  the  mcsuiu^  of 
tke  word,  barii^  never  woi  a  acalpel,  nor  heard  the  word  lurd 
befioRi  tlien  I  make  my  wards  icteibgible  to  you  by  telling  von 
tlut  ■  Kslpd  k  a  kind  of  knife — that  is,  of  kin  to,  or  wHni-thmg 
like,  a  knifie.  This  coipariaoD  of  a  scalpel  «-ilh  a  knife  uinkn 
aae  inlrU^bfe^  becBBae  the  two  things  are,  in  all  eswntiiK 
actually  swilar  to  cad  oths.  They  arc  both  cnttiDg  instrQ- 
MMls,  made  cf  stad ;  and  this  gennal  mrmblance  is  auScttnt 
to  'cnaiUc  yon  to  mdcntakd  «itat  I  mean  by  a  scalptJ.  But 
wbca  Lodcc  cnai|>«Rd  the  mind  tu  an  nsiiT  tu-ig,  or  any  otliiT 
clHtie  body,  did  Loct»t  mliy  mean  that  the  mind  ia  an  elutic 
material  body  ?  No— he  would,  had  lie  been  asked,  hsvr 
dedaivd  the  mind  to  be  immaterial.  In  what  particular  tteii 
don  the  mind  resemble  an  elastic  body  ?  In  do  one  Miglt' 
partieultr  of  any  Idnd  whatever  1  And  this  Loeke  hiioKlf 
would  haTc  cnofcssed  I  ^liat  then  are  wc  the  wiser  for  ibr 
cmnparison  ?  Not  one  iota.  Ir  the  mind  did  retilly  resemble 
elastic  hodiea — had,  like  elastic  bodies,  the  projterty  of  beaJng— 
tbcn  the  iUu«lratton  would  ha^-e  enUghtencd  us,  and  exemplititd 
Locke's  meaning.  But  no  two  things  can  poeaittly  be  ciiin- 
diamctncally  unlike  than  material  and  immaterial  things.  Tfaty 
stand  in  the  »anie  relation  to  eaeh  other  as  something  doc*  to 
nnthiug — as  darkness  docs  to  light — aa  poverty  does  to  riehrt^ 
Uow  then  can  the  one  illustrate  the  other  t  If  the  mind  on 
bend  back  upon  itself,  and  recover  its  former  [losition,  then  thf 
mind  is  an  elastic  body.  But  the  mind  is  nut  au  elastic  body— 
therefore  the  mind  cannot  bend  back  npon  itself. 

Here,  then,  Locke  compares  tno  things,  between  which  ihert 
is  no  one  single  point  of  resemblance.  He  etx^ks  to  explain  tlic 
nature  of  one  thing  by  telling  us  that  it  is  hke  another  lluiic, 
which  other  thing  it  is  not  like  in  any  one  jiartieular.    Mlien  be 
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pays,  ^  the  mind  takes  a  view  of  its  own  operations/'  he  is  com- 
paring the  mind  to  some  animal  having  eyes.  But  did  he  really 
mean  that  the  mind  has  eyes  ?  No — ^he  merely  speaks  compara- 
ihdif.  But  unless  the  mind  be  supposed  to  be  some  material 
being  having  eyes^  he  is  again  comparing  two  things  which  arc 
VOT  ALIKE.  All  that  his  comparison  amounts  to^  is  this — ^that  if 
the  mind  were  an  animal,  having  the  eyes  of  an  animal,  then, 
when  the  mind  takes  a  view  of  its  own  operations,  it  does  that 
which  an  animal  would  do  which  should  look  at  itself  while  per- 
finming  any  action.  But  the  mind  is  not  an  animal,  nor  docs  it 
possess  eyes,  nor  any  bodily  organ  doing  duty  for  an  eye,  nor  has 
it  any  one  point  of  resemblance  to  an  animal,  or  to  an  eye. 

Locke's  metaphor,   therefore,   is  utterly  insignificant.     His 
illoBtration  is  an  illustration  which  throws  no  light — ^his  expla- 
nation an  explanation  which  explains  nothing.     I  might  as  well 
attempt  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  by  the  word  scalpel,  by 
eomparing  it  with  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  with  the  great 
Nassau  balloon.     It  is  utterly  and  unconditionally  absiurd  to  the 
very  lowest  degree,  to  talk  of  the  mind's  bending  back,  or  taking 
»  view  of  its  own  operations.     Nothing  can  bend  back  but 
flexible  bodies — and  nothing  can  ^Uake  a  vieu/'  but  things  which 
have  eyes;    and  to  suppose  that  the  mind  can  bend  back  is  to 
rappose  that  it  possesses  the  properties  of  flexible  bodies — 
and  to  suppose  that  it  can  see,  or  take  a  view,  is  to  suppose 
that  it  possesses  seeing  organs — a  supposition  which   nobody 
(not  Locke  himself)  can,  for  a  moment,  suppose.     TVlien  Locke 
talks  of  the  mind  bending  back  upon  itself,  he  is,  in  fact,  not 
talking  of  the  mind  at  all,  but  of  elastic  bodies  which  he  has 
aeen  bend  back  upon  themselves.     And  when  he  talks  of  the 
mind  '^  taking  a  view,"  he  is,  in  fact,  talking  of  those  things 
(animals)  which  he  has  seen  using  their  eyes.     In  the  one  in- 
stance he  has  converted  the  mind  (for  the  time  being)  into  an 
elastic  body,  and  talks  about  it  accordingly.     In  the  other  in- 
stance he  converts  it  (for  the  time  being)  into  an  animal  with 
eyes^  and  talks  about  it  as  though  it  were  actually  a  being  poscss- 
ing  seeing  organs.     But  had  any  one  asked  him  whether  he 
really  supposed  the  mind  to  be  either  of  these  things,  or  to 
resemble  either  of  these  things  in  any  one  particular,  he  would 


^ 


imtaDtly  hsre  answereil,  no — the  mind  is  immaterial— ud 
tbeivfore  can  poKscss  nothing  in  common  iritb  thin^  which  arc 
iMtenal.  \nial  then  docs  he  mesta  by  the  mind  bending  back! 
He  neans  nothing  at  all.  Or  if  he  do  mean  anything,  it  can  by 
ponibility  be  only  this — ^that  if  the  mind  were  an  clastic  body,  it 
CDoU  brad  hack — and  if  the  mind  were  an  antmal  with 
could  "  take  a  ticw"  by  means  of  those  eyes.  Bat  the 
adther  one  nor  the  oth<T,  and  tbererore  all  that  he 
aboat  it  amoonts  to  nothing. 

Since  the  mind,  therefore,  (haring  no  one  point  of 
hbacc  to  elaatic  bodies)  cannot  bend  back — and  since  thi 
(haring' no  one  point  of  resemblance  to  things  which  have 
cannot  *•  take  a  view" — ^what  bcconiea  of  all  those  ideas  whieli 
Locke  aoppoaed  to  be  dem-ed  from  the  mind  "  bending  back  on 
itself,  and  taking  a  view  of  its  own  opciTiliotis  V  I  mean  hii 
ao-called  idcaa  of  reflection.  Tlicrc  are  no  such  ideas.  There 
arc  DO  ideas  of  any  kind  excqiling  those  which  come  to 
directly  through  oar  Eentes ;  and  tho»e  words  which  Locke 
posed  to  be  the  signs  of  "  ideas  of  reHeetion,"  are  not  the 
of  any  ideas  at  all.  They  are  merely  the  signs  of  other 
"  The  idea  of  perception,"  says  Locke,  "  we  have  from  reflec- 
tion." Ridiculous !  The  word  perception  is  merely  a  Latin 
word,  aignilying  (xomeihiiig,  anything)  doin^  that  which 
things  do  which  "take  through" — i.  c.  through  the  aenaes. 
I^atiu  word  to  perceive,  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
words  to  take  tJtrtmgh.  And  when  I  &ay,  "  I  iierccivc," 
when  1  say,  "  I  take  through,"  I  do  but  express  one 
same  thing  in  two  difierent  languages.  When  1  say,  I 
perception,  1  do  bat  say  that  I  possess  "something 
I  have  taken  in  through"  my  ai-nses.  The  jtereeption  of 
ft  tree,  is  a  tree  taken  in  through  my  senses — that  i»,  a  Uee 
which  haa  impressed  my  senses — just  as  an  idea  of  a  tree 
tree  which  I  have  seen,  that  is,  which  has  impressed  my 

of  sight.     The  Enghah  words,  "  a  taktng-in,"  at  

the  Latin  expression,  "  a  perception."  And  who  ever  heard  or 
dreamed  of  such  an  idea  as  the  idea  of  "  a  taktni/'in"  ?  B>it 
you  know  we  arc  to  interpret  language  according  to  the  reahtin 
of  nature.     And  yoa  also  know  thai,  according  to  the  n.alitics  of 
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nature,  it  is  not  we  who  perform  the  act  of  perceiving,  but  it  is 
things  which  produce  certain  effects  upon  us.  Although,  there- 
fore, according  to  etymology,  the  word  perception  signifies 
(something,  anything)  doing  that  which  those  things  do  which 
perceive,  yet  what  we  must  really  mean  by  the  word  is  this — 
(something,  anything)  producing  an  effect  upon  our  organs — 
just  as,  though  seeing  means  according  to  the  direct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word,  (some  one,  any  one)  doing  that  which  those 
things  do  which  have  eyes,  yet  what  we  really  mean  by  the  word 
is,  (something,  anything)  affecting  our  eyes — or  making  an  im- 
pression upon  our  eyes.  The  word  perception,  therefore,  is 
merely  a  symbol  which  stands  for  the  words  following,  viz., 
(something,  anything)  which  reveals  itself  to  our  senses — ^it  may 
be  a  house,  or  a  horse,  or  the  moon — and  there  is  no  such  idea 
as  the  idea  of  perception.  If  the  perception  spoken  of  be  the 
perception  of  the  moon,  then  the  phrase,  '^  perception  of  the 
moon,''  signifies  "the  moon  perceived" — ^that  is,  the  appearance, 
or  form,  or  likeness  of  the  moon,  received  or  taken  in  through 
our  organs  of  sight — ^in  two  words,  a  seen  moon, 

Locke  was  misled  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  operations 
which  things  perform  upon  us,  are  operations  performed  by  us,  or 
by  our  minds,  upon  things.  Had  he  interpreted  language  by  the 
realities  of  nature,  instead  of  seeking  to  make  nature  conform  to 
language,  he  could  not  have  been  led  into  such  puerile  error.  All 
the  operations  (excepting  speaking)  which  Locke  supposed  to  be 
performed  by  the  mind,  are,  in  fact,  only  so  many  effects  pro- 
duced by  things  upon  our  nervous  system.  Even  our  internal 
sensations  obey  this  law.  Intoxication  is  an  effect  produced  upon 
the  nervous  system  by  ardent  spirit  brought  into  contact  with 
it^  and  here  ardent  spirit  is  the  thing  which  things  the  drunken 
man  to  action,  and  produces  and  governs  his  conduct,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  sensations  which  he  experiences.  A  man  who 
has  taken  tartar  emetic  experiences  that  internal  feeling  called 
sickness,  and  here  tartar  emetic  is  the  thing  which  impresses  or 
operates  upon  his  nervous  system. 

The  internal  natural  sensations  are  impressions  made  upon' 
the  nervous  system  by  the  other  component  parts  of  the 
body— of  which  probably  the  blood,  in  its  various  conditions. 
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and  its  propcrtica  varying  as  its  condition  varies,  is  the  moat 
influential. 


or  vroBDs  endinq  ik  nebs. 
You  will  retiicniber  that  oar  word  like,  fonnerly  written  Ik, 
si^nilies  tlie  skin.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  John  ia  like  fl'iliiaiu, 
we  do,  in  fact,  aay  that  John  has  the  skin  of  William-  Whil 
we  mean  is,  merely  that  the  skin  of  John  (which  is  ail  we  eu 
aec  uf  John — and  the  external  covering  is  all  we  can  seen/ 
anythinfi;)  affects  our  or^na  of  sight  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
skin  of  \Villiain.  The  ]>hFase  merely  implies  a  comparison  ud 
reaemblaace.  Thus  we  say,  "such  and  such  aa  one  is  a  perfrfl 
brute."  But  we  do  not  mean  that  the  man  is  actually  a  brnle, 
but  merely  that  he  resembles  a  brute — that  is,  in  bis  coadul 
So  when  our  aucestors  said,  "  John  has  the  skin  of  ^Villiuo," 
they  merely  meant  to  institute  a  comparison,  and  denote  a  it- 
semblance.  Tlicy  merely  meant  that  John  resembled  William— 
that  is,  in  bis  external  appearance.  Hence  the  word  evcuni^j 
came  to  be  used  as  a  general  term,  in  order  to  denote  a  rtacm- 
blancc,  or  appearance,  or  similarity,  of  any  kind.  In  like  mui- 
ner,  the  word  neas  signifies  a  promontory,  or  anything  wiucii 
juts  out,  and  makes  itself  more  plainly  manifest  than  the  other 
things  wherewith  it  is  surrounded-  And  thus,  because  ihit 
part  of  the  coast  which  juts  out  into  the  sea,  ia  the  first  poruoo 
of  land  which  makes  its  appt-arance  to  those  who  are  appruscliiii^ 
it^om  the  sea — and  because  mountain  tops,  and  rocks,  aoJ  isU 
trees,  and  all  such  things  as  jut  out  above  or  beyond  other  thiai:<, 
are  the  only  appearances  which  are  distinctly  naible  at  a  dis- 
tance— and  give  a  character,  and  stamp  an  individuality  upon 
any  landscape — constituting  the  appearance  which  distiuj^uJia 
one  landscape  &om  another — the  word  ness  eventually  became  > 
general  terra  used  to  dt'iiotc  what  we  now  denote  by  the  Latin 
word  appearance.  Thus  you  will  find  that  all  our  words  cudin)!  in 
ness  contain  n  itbln  themselves  the  sense  of  this  word  sppeanuicc. 
Thus,  when  I  say,  this  picture  ia  a  good  likc-ness  of  Joljii,  the 
resolution  n-ill  be — this  pictui'c  has  the  appearance  of  the  skin  of 
John— or,  the  appearanqe  of  this  picture  is  the  upiteanuicc  uf 
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John.     For  both  words  are  general  terms^  signifying  appearance^ 
as  I  have  shown  above.     Thus 

Whiteness — signifies^  "the  appearance  of  things  which  are  white.'' 
White  is  the  general  name  which  we  give  to  all  those 
things  which  affect  oiu*  sense  of  sight  in  a  particular 
manner.  Originally  it  was  the  particular  name  of  some 
one  particular  things  afterwards  extended  to  signify  all 
oCher  things  which  resembled  that  particular  thing.  Let  us 
Rippose  that  one  thing  to  be  snow — for  since  every  general  term 
m  the  name  of  each  one  of  the  particulars  of  which  the  general  is 
made  up^  the  word  white  is  as  certainly  the  name  of  snow^  as  it 
m  ot  any  other  white  thing — and  since  we  know  it  to  have  been 
originally  the  particular  name  of  some  one  white  thing  or  other^ 
md  afterwards  to  have  had  its  signification  extended  to  all  other 
diingB  resembling  that  one ;  and  since  all  white  things  resemble 
one  another  more  or  less^  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  of 
what  particular  thing  we  make  it  the  particular  name^  so  long  as 
ifc  be  a  white  one.  Supposing  white,  therefore,  to  have  been  the 
particular  name  of  snow,  then  whiteness  signifies  the  appearance 
of  snow.  But  we  do  happen  to  know  that  the  word  white  was 
(ffiginally  the  name  given  to  what  we  now  call  foam.  Therefore 
whiteness  signifies  the  appearance  of  foam. 

You  perceive  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  sense,  or  to  the 
argument,  whether  I  give  to  the  word  white  the  supposed  mean- 
ing of  snow,  or  its  real  meaning  of  foam. 
TKekness — ^the  appearance  of  things  which  are  thick.     When  I 
say  a  thing  possesses  thickness,  I  merely  assert  that  it 
affects  my  organs  of  sight  after  the  manner  of  things 
which  are  thick.    And  thus  a  piece  of  canvass,  whereon  a 
book,  or  a  brick,  or  any  other  thick  object,  is  made  to 
aasmne  the  appearance  of  prominence,  does  as  truly  possess 
thiekness  as  a  veritable  brick — since  it  affects  oui^  organs  of 
sight  after  the  same  manner — ^which  is  all  the  word  imphes. 
"But,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "we  know  that  the  book  on  the  canvass 
is  not  actuaUy  thick,  but  is  a  flat  surface  merely^^ — ^which  only 
amounts  to  this — that  the  picture  resembles  a  thick  thing  to  the 
eye,  but  does  no^  resemble  a  thick  thing  to  the  touch.     The 
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word  impUrs  nothiiig  more  than  resemblaaee  to  thick  tin 
vhich  may  be  more  or  leas  complete — and  whidi  resetnhlwif* 
may  be  recopnised  by  owe  sense  only,  or  by  two.  Dr.  Rrid 
epeaks  of  tlic  idea  of  thicknesa.  But  as  there  is  no  each  thins  as 
thickness,  nor  any  such  thing  as  whiteness,  so  neither  can  iboe 
be  any  such  ideas  as  the  idea  of  thicknesa,  or  of  whitcDMi 
There  are  things  rescmbhng  Ihiek  thin^,  and  thingx  resembling 
foam — that  is,  white  thins;:s — and  so  there  arc  ideas  of  thcR 
Ikingit.  Which  only  means  that  there  are  certain  things  whtcli 
always  produce  certain  effects  npon  our  senscH,  and  that  to  lJi« 
things  we  have  given  the  additional  names  of  white  and  thick 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  other  things  which  a&et 
our  sensea  differently. 

The  phrase,  therefore,  idea  of  whitenett,  when  interpreted 
according  to  the  reahties  of  nature,  and  not  according  to  tht 
mystericms  jargon  of  metaphysicians,  simjily  means  a  white  thing 
teen.  And  idea  of  thickness  simply  means  a  thick  thiiig  ttm 
onb/,  or  a  thick  thing  frit  onli/,  or  a  thick  thinir  bfjtb  ten 
and  felt.  A  prominent  object  represented  on  canvass  is  a  ihiri 
thing  seen — that  is,  s  something  affecting  our  orguus  of  n^H 
(hut  not  of  touch)  after  the  manner  in  which  thick  thmgi 
affect  the  same  organs. 

Here  is,  you  observe,  an  entire  pane  of  glass.  It  now  t&eVi 
our  organs  of  sight  in  one  tmiform  particnlar  manner.  I  itiikc 
it  a  smart  blow  with  this  stone,  and  there  is  now  what  wr  cull » 
crack  running  quite  through  it.  But  it  must  be  quite  maoifiist 
to  you  that,  in  reality,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  crack  !  I  luin 
merely  tapped  the  glass  with  a  stone.  In  doing  this,  I  can  hsTt 
added  nothing  to  it !  nor  taken  anything  from  it !  There  is 
nothing  there  which  was  not  there  before.  I  have  mcrelj 
altered  the  relation  between  tltc  Bc\-eral  parts  compouDg  tbe 
glass,  TI*  idea  I  had  before  was  the  idea  of  a  pane  of  gW. 
The  idea  I  have  now  is  still  the  idea  of  a  pane  of  glass.  Bat 
the  glass,  having  had  the  relation  of  its  parts  altered,  prodnea 
now  a  different  effect  upon  my  organs  of  sight.  To  mark  tliB 
difference  of  effect  I  give  the  same  pane  of  glass  a  differenl 
name.     Before,  its  name  was  simply  a  pane  of  glass,  or  a  panf 
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of  glass  entire — now,  I  c&U  it  (tKe  same  pane  of  glass)  a  pane  of 
glasa  cracked — or  a  pane  of  glass  with  a  crack  in  it.  We  talk  of 
the  idea  of  a  crack.  But  all  langnagc,  to  be  signiJicaat,  must 
be  interpreted  by  the  realities  of  nature.  AVTien,  therefore,  we 
talk  of  the  idea  of  a  crack,  our  language  must  be  interpreted  to 
Bignify  the  idea  of  [something,  anything)  cracked.  Tlie  idea  is 
NQ  idea,  not  of  a  crack,  but  of  a  Ihhig  cracked.  Take  away  the 
glass,  and  what  becomes  of  the  crack  ?  Take  away  the  idea  of 
tie  glaas,  and  what  becomes  of  the  idea  of  the  crack  ?  But  if 
there  really  did  eidat  any  such  thing  as  the  idea  of  a  crack,  then 
that  idea  would  still  exist  after  you  had  dismissed  the  idea  of 
the  glass.  Therefore,  although  there  be  things  which  are 
cracked — which  aie  called  cracked — which  go  by  the  name  of 
erackcd — tlterc  are  no  such  things  as  cracks.  So,  although 
there  be  thiugs  which  are  white,  and  things  which  arc  black, 
there  are  no  such  thiugs  as  whiteness  or  blackuess ;  and,  of 
eoorse,  therefore,  no  such  ideas  as  those  of  whiteness  or 
blackness. 

Space — since  an  idea  is  (something,  anything)  seen — or,  in  its 

more  extended  acceptation,  recognised  by  some  one  or 

more  of  our  senses,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  can  have  no 

idea  of  space.     We  can  have  ideas  of  two  or  more  thiugs 

standing  apart,  and   of  whatever   things   we   can   see 

between    Ibem — but    no    idea  of  space.     I    do   not  know  the 

origiiial  thing  of  which  the  I.atin  word  space  is  the  name.   But 

the  Euglish  equivalent,  v'lt.  the  word  room,  which  is  the  Dutch 

word  niiwi,  signifies  a  ship's  hold.     The  Latin  word  rima,  and 

the  Greek  ruma,  and  the  English  woi-d  room,  and  the  Butch 

ruim,  are  eiidently  but  one  word.      Now  the  Latin  word  rima 

signifies  a  chink  or  crack.     Aud  as  I  have  already  shown  you 

that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  crack,  so  neither  is  there  any  such 

thing  as  apace,  or  room,  or  chink. 

Mr.  E.  Buahby,  after  admitting  that  there  is  possibly  no  such 
thing  as  space,  gravely  ])roceeds  to  assure  us  that  w-e  may 
obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  it,  nevertheless,  hy  watching  two 
bodies  gradually  approaching  each  other  till  they  touch,  ^^"hy, 
theo,  whoever  does  take  the  trouble  to  watch  two  such  bodies, 
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will  get  an  idon  of  two  IxkUcb  approximating  towsrdR  eacb  otW) 
and  aU)  an  idea  of  whatever  can  be  seen  between  tbein  befin 
they  do  tntich — and  that's  all.  This  supposed  idea  of  spate  u 
whit  Mr.  E.  Hnahby  caiU  a  negative  idea — that  is,  a  no-idn. 
He  could  not  have  christened  it  by  a  more  appropriate  title.  An 
idea  ia  a  thing  seen,  or  otherwise  recognised  by  our  senses.  Bat 
wc  can  neither  fii-e,  feel,  hear,  taatc,  nor  smell  space,  and  there- 
fore there  can  he  no  ench  thing,  nor  any  snch  idea.  1  say,  no 
snch  thing — because  the  word  thing  signifies  whatocr  can  be 
recognised  by  orn-  senacB, 

Mliat  is  a  well  ?  A  hole  in  the  earth.  Bnt  what  is  a  hck  f 
There  ia  no  such  thing,  nor  have  we  any  idea  of  any  such  tbil^, 
The  word  hole  ia  like  the  word  crack.  \Vc  can  have  an  idcaof 
the  earth  round  about  the  well,  and  of  the  sidcH  of  the  nA. 
But  this  ia  nil.  You  might  as  well  assert  that  you  can  hoTi;  m 
idea  of  a  washing  tub  indepenileut  of  it«  HJdea  and  bottom.  FiT 
what  ia  a  washing  tub  but  a  hole  in  wood,  just  as  a  uell  is  ■ 
hole  in  the  earth  ?  Make  the  edges  of  a  waahing  tub  a  miJc 
thick  instead  of  an  inch,  and  ita  depth  sixty  feet  instead  of  one, 
and  what  is  it  but  a  well  sunk  in  wood  F  But  can  you  form  in 
idea  of  a  washing  tub  indejiendent  of  its  sides  and  bottom  J 
Clearly  not.  So  neither  can  you  form  au  idea  of  a  well 
independent  of  ita  sides  and  bottom.  The  word  space  i: 
same  predicament.  The  words  hole,  space,  room,  well,  ( 
are  only  so  many  symbols  standing  for  nil  those  worda, « 
would  otherwise  be  nceessary  in  order  to  describe  the  appc 
which  t/iiiiffs  present  after  the  relation  of  these  sefexal  p 
been  altered,  Etymologically  the  word  room  ia  a 
standing  for  the  words  (anything,  something)  rcaetnblja 
ship's  hold.  When  you  stand  in  a  ship's  hold,  your  V 
bounded  by  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides — and  of  these,  and  4 
alone,  we  can  have  ideas.  ^Vhen  you  stand  upon  a  1 
your  view  is  bounded  in  like  mauner  by  the  sky  above,  thci 
beneath,  and  the  horiEon  all  roimd — and  of  these,  and  t 
alone,  we  can  have  ideas.  To  the  whole  scene,  (whether  in  fl 
ship,  or  on  the  bill-top)  iocluthog  the  boundartea,  and  whatcrcr 
ia  contained  within  them,  we  give  the  name  room. 
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The  scene  from  the  hill-top  is  but  a  ship's  hold  of  larger 
dimensioiiSy  and  dififerent  materials. 

It  is  quite  dear  that  Locke  and  his  successors  used  the  word 
idea  as  a  mere  wordj  and  a  mere  word  only — a  sound  without 
wnBe-««gnsigiufyiBg  nothing.  And,  therefore,  aU  their  talk 
about  ideas  was  only  so  much  talk  about  the  ward  idea,  and  not 
about  any  thing  or  things  of  which  that  word  was  the  sign. 
lliia  I  say  is  quite  dear— otherwise  Mr.  Bushby  could  never 
have  supposed  it  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  space^  even  although 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  space  in  rerum  natur& — ^nor  could  the 
shrewd  and  sagadous  Locke  have  suffered  himself  to  be  duped 
by  the  trickery  of  language  into  so  monstrous  a  supposition  as 
that  ^rfiich  supposes  us  able  to  form  an  idea  of  nothing. 

We  get  our  idea  of  nothings  says  Locke,  by  first  summoning  . 
to  our  minds  certain  ideas  of  things,  and  then  immediatdy 
diamissing  them.  What  a  curious  mode  of  enriching  our  minds 
with  ideas !  How  much  should  I  be  enriched  in  my  purse  by 
taking  from  yours  twenty  guineas,  and  immediately  restoring 
them?  The  words  no  and  thing,  although  joined  by  the 
stroke  of  the  pen,  and  placed  in  juxta-position  by  the  printer, 
are  yet  as  distinctly  two  words  as  though  they  had  never  been 
joined.  You  and  the  printer  may  join  together  the  two  words 
no  and  man,  as  we  have  already  joined  the  two  words  no  and 
bo^,  and  as  the  Latins  joined  the  two  words  ne  and  homo  into 
the  one  word  nemo,  which  signifies  no  man  or  nobody.  But 
when  you  have  so  joined  the  two  words  no  and  man,  will  that 
cireamstanoe  make  them  the  less  certainly  two  distinct  words 
than  they  were  before  ?  Clearly  not.  House-breaker  are  not  the 
kta  certainly  two  words  because  united  by  the  hyphen — ^nor 
would  they  be  were  they  united  without  the  hyphen.  But 
surdy  to  have  an  idea  of  no-man  signifies  not  to  have  an.  idea  of 
sngf  man— or,  to  have  no  idea  of  any  man.  And,  by  the  same 
mle,  to  have  an  idea  of  no-thing  means  not  to  have  an  idea  of 
tnything — or,  to  have  no  idea  of  anything. 
IXstoiee— -we  can  have  no  idea  of  distance,  nor  is  there  any  such 
thing  as  distance.  The  word  is  a  Latin  present  par- 
tidple,  signifying  (something,  anything)  standing  apart 
from   (something,  anything,  else.)      Of  these  things 
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standing  apart  we  can  have  ideas,  but  not  of  dittanee 
apart  from  things. 
Number — we  can  have  ideas  of  tkuufM  numbered,  but  not  of 
number  apart  from  things.    The  word  number  is  awoid 
merely,  as  the  figure  7  is  a  figure  merely — both  being 
without  signification  until  appUed  to  things. 
Essence — (something,  anything)  performing  the  act  of  estiiif. 
I  maintain  that  this  is  the  plain  and  only  meaning  of 
the  word — and  let  those  who  use  it  in  any  other  senae  r- 
concile  their  use  of  it  with  common  sense  as  they  best  can. 
The  word  is  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  Latin  present 
participle  (a  mongrel  one,  I  admit)  and  signifies  esdng. 
The  reason  why  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  we  now  use  itii 
this.    The  act  of  eatinff  is  that  which  characterises  animab,  sod 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  things.     Hence,  when  «e 
speak  of  the  essence  of  a  thing,  we  mean  that  (whatever  it  ii) 
which  distinguishes  that  thing  from  all  others — which  stamps  s 
character  and  an  individuaUty  upon  it,  causing  it  to  be  whit  it 
is.    Thus  tlic  word  was  used  to  designate  those  essential  oib 
which  impart  to  certain  vegetables  their  peculiar  and  charseter 
istic  odors,  apart  from  the  grosser  matters  of  which  the  planti 
consist.     The  essence  of  peppermint  is  that  which  stamps  t 
I)cculiar  and  distingmshing  character  upon   the  plant  calkd 
peppermint,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  odoriferous  plants. 
Pai7i — ^from  pinan,  to  torment,  to  punish — that  which  those  fed 
who  are  punished.     This  is  the  verbal  meaning.    Ifjoa 
want  to  know  the  meaning  in  nature,  I  must  send  ytm 
to  your  senses  to  inquire,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  esse  of 
every  other  word.     If  there  were  any  other  thing  in  the 
universe  wliich  resembled  pain,  then,  by  calling  that  thing  to 
your  remembrance,  1  could  thus,  by  means  of  words,  give  yoo 
an  idea  resembling  pain,  without  sending  you  to  your  senses— 
as  in  the  ease  of  common  objects  of  sight.     But  as  pain  has  no 
similitude,  I  must  send  you  at  once  to  your  senses  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  reveals  itself  to  the  senses— 
as  I  nmst  also  do  with  regard  to  the  commonest  object  of  sight, 
sui)posing  you  had   never  seen  anything  else  which,  in  the 
reniotest  degree,  resembled  it.     Thus  if  you  had  never  seen 
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anything^  which  in  any  manner  bore  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  a  poker,  then  nothing  but  a  poker  could  give  you  the  idea  of 
a  poker.  Pain  signifies  the  effect  upon-— the  something  done 
to — ^those  who  are  punished.  If  you  would  know  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  viz.  '^  effect  upon''  or  ''  something  done  to/'  you 
must  experience  their  meaning — ^words  cannot  tell  it — any 
more  than  they  can  tell  what  crack  means. 
WUl — ^there  is  no  such  thing  as  will,  nor  can  we  therefore  have 
any  idea  of  will.  The  word,  standing  by  itself,  is  a 
mere  algebraical  sign  of  other  words,  and  means  no  more 
than  X,  or  y,  or  s.  What  the  particular  words  are  for 
which  it  stands  depends  upon  the  sentence  in  which  it  is 
used;  and  the  structure  of  the  sentence  depends  upon  the 
speaker.  Thus,  if  I  say,  '^  I  possess  the  will  to  eat,"  I  simply 
mean  that  I  am  moved  to  eat.  What  moves  me  f  hunger.  But 
t£^  although  hungry,  I  have  the  will  to  refrain  &om  eating; 
what  moves  me  to  refirain  ?  The  memory  of  the  inconvenience 
which  I  have  before  suffered  from  eating — ^which  latter  motive, 
being  the  stronger,  I  obey.  WUl  is  a  symbol  used  as  the  sign 
of  whatever  is  the  cause  of  our  actions.  It  is  a  general  term, 
and  can,  like  all  general  terms,  communicate  no  ideas  until  it 
has  been  reduced  to  a  particular  term.  It  is,  like  x,  the  sign  of 
an  unknown  thing,  and  has  no  meaning  until  that  unknown 
thing  has  become  a  known  thing,  and  then  it  means  that  thing 
whatever  it  turns  out  to  be. 

AH  general  terms  are  symbols  standing  for  the  particnlar 
names  of  a  whok  class  of  things.  Thus  the  word  man  stands 
finr  that  whole  class  of  things  called  men.  Grcneral  terms  can 
emeite  ideas,  but  they  cannot  communicate  ideas — ^nothing  can 
do  that  but  particular  names.  Thus,  the  word  man  can  bring 
the  remembrance  or  idea  of  some  man  or  other  to  the  mind. 
But  if  there  be  in  your  mind  the  idea  of  some  one  man,  and  you 
desire  to  eommunicaie  that  idea  to  me — ^that  is,  to  make  it 
eamaum  to  us  both — ^the  word  man  cannot  do  it.  In  order  to 
eamammcate  that  idea  you  must  use  a  particular  term,  as 
Mr.  Williams.  Man  is  a  mere  symbol  standing  for  any  and  all 
of  the  particular  names  of  all  men  ;  and  therefore  cannot  paint 
to  any  one  in  particular  more  than  another;   and  therefore 
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cannot  communicate  ideas.     For  all  ideas  arc  particular,  anil 
therefore  can  only  be  communicated  by  particular  names. 

So  the  word  w-iW  ia  a  general  term  for  a  whole  class  of  thingi 
— viz.  for  whatever  moves  as  to  action.  The  act  of  willing,  like 
the  acts  of  seeing,  hearing,  ficc.,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  act 
performed  Jy  ua,  whereas  it  is  an  act  performed  upon  lis.  If  I 
am  pursued  by  a  mad  bull,  it  is  not  I  who  will  to  run,  but  it  is 
the  bull  which  moves  iTie  to  run.  The  first  efiect  produced  by  the 
sight  of  the  bull  is  upon  my  nervous  system,  which,  in  its  tnni, 
acts  upon  my  muscular  syBtem,  and  sets  me  in  motion.  If,  in 
running  from  the  bull,  I  met  a  greater  danger,  that  ^rtfoftf 
danger  would  move  me  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  I  should  tntn 
and  face  the  bull. 

B. 

But  what  wills  or  moves  the  bull  to  pursue  you  ? 
A. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  particular  thing  may  be  whicb  hu 
nnduly  excited  his  brain.  But,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  some  tiaag 
or  other  acting  as  an  unnatural  stimulus  to  his  brain.  And  it 
is  this  which  wills  or  moves  him  to  action.  What  is  intosicatiao, 
but  temporary  madness  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ?  And,  itt 
this  species  of  madncaa,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  suppoie,  is  (» 
what  that  thing  is  which  things  a  man — that  is,  excites  him — to 
his  insane  actions.  In  this  case  the  thing  whicb  thingt  tim  ii 
alcohol.  It  is  alcohol — which,  not  being  one  of  the  ihingi 
ordained  by  nature  to  act  as  the  stimnli  necessary  to  excite  him 
to  action — to  excite  him  to  perform  those  actions  which  arc 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  bis  being — alcohol,  I  say,  not  bang 
one  of  the  things  between  which  and  ourselves  nature  hi* 
established  that  proper  relation  which  must  exist  between  the 
stimulus  and  thing  stimulated,  in  order  to  produce  a  wholesooit 
effect,  produces  those  unwholesome  effects — those  insane,  that  i*, 
unsound,  that  is,  unnatural  actions  which  we  see  accompan^-ing 
intoxication.  In  the  case  of  the  bull,  some  disordered  condition 
— something  producing  an  unnatural  excitement — of  the  hrain, 
is  the  thing  which  things  him  to  pursue  me — and  this  disordered 
condition  of  the  brain,  may  be,  like  intoxication,  only  teuiporuy 
— it  may  be  produced  by  the  hootings  of  boys,  as  wc  somctimei 
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■ee  in  the  streets  of  LoDdon.  And  then  the  shouting  of  the 
boys  is  the  thing  which  moves  or  wills  the  hull  to  action — 
vhicb  breaks  through  the  order — which  destroys  t/ie  natural 
ftlation — which  nature  has  established  between  the  thing  stimu- 
hted  (the  bull)  and  the  stimuli  destined  to  c.vcitc  him  to  action, 
fiz.  the  things  wherewith  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  produce 
tfaoir  effects  upon  him  through  the  medium  of  bis  senses. 

Animals  are  destined  to  preserve  their  being  by  the  perform- 
pace  of  certain  actions,  such  as  eating,  drinking,  escaping  from 
imger,  defending  themselves  from  threatened  injury,  &c.  In 
prder  that  they  may  be  induced  to  perform  these  actions,  and 
not,  by  neglecting  them,  lose  tbeir  existence,  and  so  leave  the  ends 
of  their  creation  imfultilled — nature  has  established,  by  means  of 
tibe  senses,  a  certain  relation  between  themselves  and  the  things 
wherewith  they  arc  surrounded — thus  enabling  the  things  which 
present  themselves  to  their  senses  to  act  as  stimuli  upon  them, 
■nd  so  to  determine  their  actions.  Some  things  are  repulsive 
Iftimuli — some  attractive.  The  repulsive  cause  us  to  protect 
oanelves  by  avoiding  them — the  attractive  to  preserve  ourselves 
bj  seizing  them — both  being  equally  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  being.  The  bull  would  be  a  rcpidsive  stimulus, 
pad  would  necessarily  excite  me  to  those  actions  necessary  to 
pnud  him.  Food  to  a  hungry  man  is  an  attractive  stimutus, 
^hoBC  mere  sight  or  mention  is  capable  of  producing  that  wcll- 
InowD  effect  called  watering  of  the  muutb. 
j  Ab  nature,  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  animal  life,  has 
■totablished  a  certain  relation  between  the  nervous  system  and 
nrhitever  things  are  brought  into  the  necessary  propinquity  with 
st,  whereby  these  things  can  produce  each  its  natural  effect  upon 
il,  which  we  call  excitement ;  so  also  has  she  established  a  cer- 
Isin  relation  between  the  nervous  system  and  the  muscular 
nrstem,  whereby  the  former  can  produce  that  effect  upou  the 
|att«r  which  we  call  motion  or  contraction. 

Why  particular  things  should  so  act  upon  the  nervous  system 
as  to  produce  particular  effects — why  repulsive  things  should 
cause  us  to  4)erfarm  one  set  of  actions,  and  attractive  thinga 
mother — why  or  how  they  should  delennitie  our  conduct,  and 
eicite  to  action  in  particular  directions — we  do  not  know.     But 
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yet  ffe  dii  knou!  as  much  abont  this  as  we  do  about  anything  eta. 
Pot  all  wc  know  about  tbe  commonest  things,  such  aa  heartug 
and  seeing — that  a  stone  unsupported  will  fall — that  fire  nfll 
bum — that  cork  will  swim — aU,  I  say,  that  wc  know  about  the 
cause  of  any  of  these  tkingg  is,  that  our  senses  inform  us  that  rvck  k 
Ike  fact — that  nature  baa  ordered  it  to  be  so.  The  wAofc  afim 
knowhdge  consists  of  the  information  of  our  senses.  \Vc  OLaiuil 
go  a  single  step — not  an  inch — not  a  bair's-breadlh  beTond 
this — not  even  in  that  species  of  knowledge  called  matfaemalicaL 

With  regard  to  the  word  wiR,  our  lauguage  would  be  jnsl  u 
complete  without  it,  as  with  it — and  without  any  other  eqiiira- 
Imt  word.  For  we  can  always  express  what  wc  mean  when  wc 
nsc  the  noun  Jinll,  by  using  a  periphrasis  with  the  verb  (o  ouxr. 
Thus,  merely  by  getting  rid  of  the  name  will,  we  get  rid  of  tht 
Iking  will,  if  there  were  any  such  thing.  For  if  the  thing  t^ 
can,  not  only  not  be  seen,  heard,  felt,  tasted,  or  smcUcd,  but  art 
even  spoken  of,  (which  it  cannot  be  without  a  name)  surely  tbe 
necessary  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  such  axiatence.  Initad 
of  saying  "njan  possesses  a  will,"  we  may  say,  "man  na 
he  both  moved  to  action  and  to  refrain  from  action."  I  pot  it 
to  all  the  world  whether  the  latter  sentence  do  not  conTcy  tin 
same  meaning  as  the  former,  yet  in  the  latter  there  is  noChia^ 
about  will,  nor  any  one  word  equivalent  to  the  word  will,  'fiic 
sentence  merely  asserts  that  man  can  be  excited  or  movcil.  Is 
the  former  sentence,  therefore,  in  which  the  word  will  is  usri, 
(seeing  that  both  sentences  arc  signiiicaut  alike)  this  word  mH 
can  only  mean  wkatcver  things  excite  or  move  men  to  action— 
and  these  may  of  course  consist  of  almost  anything  and  ctctt- 
tbing.  We  say,  with  equal  propriety,  "  a  man  will  cat,"  sad 
"an  apple  will  fall,"  if  you  cut  the  stalk  by  which  it  han^,  Do 
apples  also  possess  this  un discoverable  something  called  leill't 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  as  much  reason  to  suppose  an  apjil^ 
possesses  will,  because  we  say,  "it  imlls  to  fall,"  as  that  man 
possesses  a  will,  because  wc  sav,  he  "  tct/fa  to  eat  1" 
B. 

Certainly  not — for  when  you  have  cut  the  stalk  of  the  appit  il 
CANNOT  HELP  falling.  ^Ticreas  we  arc,  at  all  events  accustoin«l 
to  suppose,  that  whatever  a  man  wills  to  do,  he  can  also  will  rw( 
to  do. 
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A. 

I  beg  your  pardon — the  apple  can  help  falling  when  its  stalk 
has  been  cut — just  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  can  help  commit- 
ting murder.  For  if,  while  you  divide  the  stalk  with  your  right 
hand^  you  support  the  apple  with  your  left^  the  apple  will  remain 
in  statu  quo,  and  will  not  fall.  A  hoard  of  gold,  which  I  know 
to  be  kept  in  my  master^s  bed-room,  may  induce  mc  to  commit 
murder.  But  the  fear  of  punishment,  operating  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  counter  direction,  may  induce  me  to  forbear.  The 
instrument  (in  the  instance  of  the  apple)  held  in  the  right  hand, 
is  the  thing  whose  tendency  is  to  move  the  apple  to  fall ;  and 
the  left  hand  is  the  thing  whose  tendency  is  to  cause  it  to 
remain — that  is,  prevent  its  falling.  And  so  the  gold  is  the  thing 
whose  tendency  is  to  move  me  to  commit  murder,  but  the  fear 
of  punishment  is  the  thing  whose  tendency  is  to  move  me 
to  forbear — ^that  is,  to  prevent  me — ^and  thus,  both  I  and  the 
apple,  by  a  similar  counteraction  of  causes,  remain  in  statu  quo. 

In  the  case  of  the  apple  there  are  two  things  concerned — the 
apple  itself,  which  is  the  patient,  and  you  who  are  an  agent, 
operating  upon  it.  It  is  the  same  with  ourselves.  We  are  the 
patients,  and  whatever  things  are  brought  within  the  necessary 
propinquity  to  our  nervous  system  to  enable  them  to  affect  it, 
are  agents  operating  upon  us,  exciting  us  to  action,  and  regu- 
lating our  conduct. 

The  hope  of  reward  and  fear  of  punishment — are  not  these 
the  moving  causes  exciting,  willing,  leading  men  to  the  practise 
of  religious  observances?  Undoubtedly  they  arc — and  while 
these  are  able  to  produce  a  more  powerful  impression  on  men 
than  the  causes  which  move  them  in  a  contrary  direction,  they 
will  be  obeyed.  But  when  the  causes  which  excite  to  a  contrary 
conduct  act  upon  them  with  a  superior  intensity,  then  these 
latter  will  be  obeyed. 

Will,  therefore,  is  a  symbol  standing  for  whatever  things  move 
men  to  action. 

Of  all  the  things  which  excite  us  to  action,  perhaps  there  are 
few  more  powerful  than  sounds — not  only  those  sounds  called 
words-^but  sounds  of  every  kind.  Observe  the  effect  of  the 
slamming  of  a  door,  or  the  postman^s  sharp,  sudden,  thump- 
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thump,  upon  k  nervous  woioftu.  It  will  make  her  tUxtMi 
liti:T«lly  jump  from  hex  scat,  and  throw  her  into  a  muTcral 
Uduar.  The  scratching  of  the  nail  ou  brown  paper,  the  aharp- 
tning  of  a  saw,  the  sudden  report  of  an  unseen  gun  Just  at  ymr 
(£ww,  will  all  moie  a  wonderfully  strong  impression  upon  Vbut 
DCTTcs.  The  t;ffects  of  music  are  so  extraordinary  and  mufcf- 
sjdiy  admitted  that  I  need  scarcely  mcution  tbem — and  word* 
falling  from  a  musical  tougue,  can  move  mta  either  to  tean  or 
uiadncss  with  a  power  which  ia  irresistible.  vVnd  who  auiong  the 
wisest  ran  lixtcn  uuuxcited  to  a  wtJl-told  ghost  story,  or  a  tale  of 
hartur,  although  he  has  no  belief  in  ghosts,  and  knowa  there  it 
Dothiug  in  the  lale  of  horror  beyond  the  Morda  in  which  it  it 
cunvfjetl  ?  There  arc  other  stories,  bcaidi'S  those  of  ghosts,  wbidi 
move  us  powerfully,  but  which  yet  consist  of  nothing  but  wurda. 
fl'orda  constitute  the  great  engine  by  which  the  few  gurctu 
t]ic  many. 

Jitdgmeni — To  Judge  is  to  do  what  the  Judge  or  tuapire  dow— 

and  judgment  is — whataoevcr  the  Judge  or  umpiie  «^ 

— his  sentence. 

Attattwn — (some  one,  any  one)  doing  that  which  those  thiust 

do  which  are  ilrrlcked  toKanis  enything  the.     A  luai 

who  is  payhiff  nltentUm,  is  a  man  who  leans  forward, 

stretches  himself  out,  in  order  to  hear  more  distinctly— 

one  who  puts  himself  into  the  most  convenient  posilim 

to  enable  himself  to  be  thiaffcd,  or  impressed,  in  the 

strongest  mauDcr. 

Power — which  is  nothing  but  the  French  pouvoir,  to  be  able— 

is  not  the  name  of  any  idea — for  there  is  no  such  thing 

as  power,  and  therefore  cau  be  no  such  idea.      The  v«J 

use  of  the  word  should  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  thia 

For  we  are  equally  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  tbcpoKW 

to  do,  and  the  power  not  to  do — thepowtr  of  rcaistiDg, 

and  the  power  o(  nou -resisting. 

^^'hcu  an  OEJer  twig  has  been  bent,  it  possesses  the  potctr  to 

recover  its  former  condition.      Here  power  signifies  elaslicitj 

and  elasticity  si^ities  power.     The  elasticity  of  a  twig  is  that 

power  which  enables  it  to  straighten  itself.     Powtr,  iherefinv, 

in  the  case  of  the  twig,  signifies  l!ii:l  which  enahUa  the  tmg  to 
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I  it»elf.  But  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
•^tfeat  wliich  enables  claatic  bodies  to  recoil"  is  simply  the  con- 
stitution of  elastic  bodies,  and  is  no  more  than  a  law  of  their 
liature — that  is,  titat  which  itature  has  ordered  with  regard  to 
icJastic  bodies.  So,  with  living  beings,  power  is  merely  a  sym- 
bol standing  for  that  which  enables  aniinals  to  move  their  limbs 
I— «Dd  that  which  enables  them  to  do  this  is  merely  a  law  of 
their  natnre — and  this  last  phrase  amounts  to  no  more  than  this, 
vif.  that  in  the  eaec  of  living  beings,  nature  has  ordered  it  to  be 
W) — and  this  in  its  turn,  amounts  to  no  more  than  simply  this, 
Vi».  that  we  see  it  is  so.  For  the  phrase  "law  of  nature"  is 
only  the  name  which  we  give  to  whatsoever  we  see  to  be  invari- 
able. A  dog  moves  bis  Hmba  and  is  silent — a  man  moves  his 
limbs  and  announces  the  fact  either  by  saying,  "  I  can  move," 
or,  "  I  possess  power ;"  and  the  word  power  is  a  mere  symbol 
standing  for  whatsoever  other  words  can  give  expression  to 
"  the  fact  that  I  can  move  or  do  move."  It  puts  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  fact  into  the  form  of  a  name  or  noun,  so  that  it  can 
become  the  subject  of  speech.  If,  however,  by  power  you  under- 
stand the  cause  or  reason  why  I  can  move,  then  the  word  stands 
for  "that  law  of  nature  which  declares  that  animal  beings  shall 
possess  locomotion,"  or  by  whatever  other  words  yon  choose  to 
give  eiprcflsion  to  "  the  fact  that  they  are  so  constituted  as  that 
they  can  move." 

In  ft  word,  power  is  a  sjrmbol  standing  for  the  words,  the  fact 
thai  (something  anything)  can  move. 

We  can  no  more  have  an  idea  of  power,  therefore,  than  of 
motion.  We  can  have  ideas  of  things  moving,  and  of  animals 
onng  their  limbs — ^bnt  not  of  motion  or  power — for  there  are 
no  «och  things. 

If  the  ordinary  manner  of  expressing  such  questions  as,  "what 
is  power  ?"  were  only  changed  a  little  in  form,  much,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  difficulty  and  puzzle  would  cease,  because  it  solely 
arises  from  not  understanding  the  real  import  of  the  qnestion. 
All  these  questions  should  be  put  thus — "to  what  reality  in 
naturt  does  the  word  power  direct  my  attention  ?"  And  the 
obvious  answer  is,  not  bo  many  other  words,  but  taking  the 
inquirer  by  the  hand  and  leading  him  whither  this  reality  in 
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aatvire  can  reveal  itself  to  bis  scneos.  But,  in  the  case  of  poncr, 
this  cannot  be  done — for  we  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  f«l, 
nor  taste,  nor  smell  it.  MTien,  therefore,  we  appeal  to  our 
senses  for  a  revelation  of  power  they  give  no  answer.  Wc  cau 
see  bodies  exercising  aa  influence  upon  other  bodies.  Bui  thi*  i« 
a  revelation  of  the  act  or  fact,  and  not  of  power  apart  from 
these.  It  is  the  revelation  of  somcthif^  doing  gumelhiny  to 
something  else — and  that  is  all.  If  it  be  admitted  for  a  uiomcut 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  power,  how  am  I  to  obtaiu  aa 
idea  of  it  ?  For  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  oar 
senses  arc  the  only  inlets  to  ideas,  and  that  when  the  tnii:  idd 
cannot  be  got  directly  by  the  senses,  we  supply  its  place  by  t 
similar  idea.  But  power,  at  all  events,  has  no  similitade !  1/ 
there  be  any  such  existence  as  power,  therefore,  it  is  still  wholly 
unintelligible,  and  is  to  us  as  though  it  were  not.  Wc 
cannot  discourse,  or  reason  intelligibly,  about  that  of  wliicb  wc 
have  no  idea  I 

The  not  being  able  to  get  an  idea  or  conception  of  a  thiiu;, 
{and  the  two  words  are  interchangeably  the  saoic)  is  the  only 
reason  we  have  for  denying  the  existence  of  auytliing.  If  yoo 
sasert  that  there  is  a  monster  now  standing  before  me,  the  oniy 
reason  I  can  have  for  denying  the  assertion  is,  that  1  caoiwt 
cause  him  to  reveal  himself  to  my  senses — and,  if  I  call  a  doKU 
other  men,  so  neither  can  any  of  tliesc.  I  have  precisely  the 
same  reason  for  denying  the  existence  of  power,  will,  mind, 
&e.  The  phrase  "  what  is  a  thing  ?"  means,  (aa  I  h»« 
before  shown)  "  after  the  manner  of  what  other  thing  does  tli« 
thing  reveal  itself  to  our  senses  V  If,  on  appealing  to  voot 
senses  they  make  no  revelation,  not  only  no  revelation  of  the  thine 
itself,  but  also  no  revelation  of  anything  resembling  it — then 
that  no-revelation  is  an  answer  to  the  question — and  that  answn 
is  expressed  in  words  by  the  word  nothing. 

What  is  nothing  ?  Appeal  to  your  senses.  "WTiat  revelation  do 
they  make?  None.  Then  that  silent  no-rcvclation  is  the  aasvtr 
to  the  question.  Tliat  silent  revelation  of  nolhijtff  ia — ^nothing- 
Whatever  cannot  be  made  to  reveal  itself  to  our  senses  it 
nothing.  For  to  be  and  to  exist  signify  to  aff^ecl  our  tenses  eftir 
the  manner  of  something  or  other — to  be,  ajier  the  mamur  (rf 
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I^BniiDala — to  exist,  after  the  manner  of  rocks,  stocks,  and 
Ktones.  Whatever,  therefore,  does  not  affect  our  senses  in  any 
nuaDer  at  all  (for  us)  is  not,  and  exists  not — and  twt  to  be  is 
equivalent  to  beinff  natking. 

But  this  does  not  prove  that  there  may  not  be  other  ejcistcucea 
(1  am  obliged  to  use  this  word,  because  we  have  no  words  capable 
of  expressing  things  of  which  wc  know  nothing  at  all.  Existence 
means  something,  anything,  affecting  our  senses  after  the  man- 
ner of  rocks — but  I  am  here  speaking  of  things,  which  are,  in 
fiict,  no  things  to  us — and  therefore  cannot  affect  our  seuscs  in  any 
manner.  But,  if  I  speak  at  all,  I  must  submit  to  the  trammels 
of  language — for  I  cannot  even  invent  a  word  to  signify  au 
existence  which  docs  not  affect  our  senses.  Tor  an  existence 
which  does  not  affect  our  senses  is  a  contradiction  in  terms — 
and  is  equivalent  to  "  something  affecting  our  sensee  which  does 
not  affect  our  senses.")  But,  as  I  was  sayiug,  this  argument 
about  nothing,  and  the  revelations  of  the  senses,  does  not  prove 
directly  that  there  arc  not  certain  beings  in  other  planets 
endowed  with  other  senses,  which  are  capable  of  taking  cogni- 
sance  of  things  of  which  o\ir  senses  can  afford  us  no  conception. 
There  is  the  same  objection  to  the  use  of  this  word  things  as 
there  is  to  the  word  existence — but  I  cannot  help  it.  It  only 
aboffs  that  to  talk  intelligibly  about  whatever  is  not  recognisable 
by  the  senses  is  impossible — that  lauguage  is  wholly  incapable 
of  affording  us  the  means  of  doing  so^aud  compels  ub  at  every 
step  into  the  most  absurd  contradictious. 

And  herein,  ns  it  seems  to  me,  those  who  have  hitherto  argued 
on  this  side,  have  committed  a  great  mistake,  and  laid  them- 
selves  open  to  a  rcfatation  {not  indeed  substantial)  but  still 
sufficiently  apparent  and  specious  to  serve  as  an  argument  to 
those  who,  caring  little  for  the  truth,  are  always  glad  (when  they 
can  find  nothing  to  say  on  their  own  side)  of  any  argument  and 
any  opportunity  which  may  serve  to  weaken  the  attacks  of  the 
enemies  of  their  prejudices.  All  our  knowledge  is  positive — and 
no  man  can  attempt  to  prove  a  negative  without  using  arguments 
which  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  inconclusive.  Whatever  is, 
wc  can  know.  But  here  knowledge  ceases.  We  cannot  know 
that  which  is  not — and,  not  knowing  it,  cannot  prove  it.     Had 
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diose  nho  have  attempted  to  prove  that  there  src  no  such  thing* 
as  ghosts,  been  Balisfied  to  prove  that,  whether  there  be  or  mil, 
ve  can  know  nothing  of  them — nothing  about  the  matter.  Tbtt 
we  cannot  think  of  them — nor  have  any  conception  of  them— 
nay,  that  we  cannot  even  converse  about  them — that  no  langmgt 
can  furoifih  the  means  even  of  talking  about  them — ihat  wc 
cannot  even  invent  a  name  for  them  without  that  name  iovolvuig 
a  contradiction  in  itself — and  that  to  attempt  to  apply  laugiugc 
to  thera  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  language,  and  wholly 
out  of  its  scope  and  power — ^thcir  a^umcBts  would  have  come 
with  the  greater  force. 

Time — there  is  no  such  thing  as  time,  nor  can  we  have  any  ide* 
of  it.     Time  ia  the  French  temps,  which  is  the  Latin 
temjnis.     But  we  are  only  concerned  wilh  Eughsh  words; 
and  the- English  word  for  time  is  tide.     In  the  older 
English  writers  the  word  is  of  constant  occurrence.    U 
ia  still  preserved  in  such  words  as,  flliitson-tide,  Easter-tidi',  kc, 
that  is,  l^Tiitson-time,  Easter-timc,  &c.    To  eat  three  tiinei  a-diy 
is  to  eat  three  lidei  a-day — to  make  three  tides  a-day  instead  <)f 
two — to  eat  as  often  as  the  tide  woidd  flow,  were  there  tkn* 
tides  a-day  instead  of  two.     The  coming  and  going  of  the  fiwl 
is  compared  to  the  coming  and  gomg  of  the  tide,  one  addjtiuiul 
tide  being  added  to  the  ordinary  number.     A  long  time  is  a  kog 
tide — a  tide  longer  in  flowing  than  usual — a  short  lime  a  short 
tide.     What  time  is  it  ?     That  is,  what  ri^  ia  it  ?     lliat  i»,  ii 
the  day  a  retiring  tide  ?     That  is,  declining  /rom  noou  toward* 
evening — or  is  it  a  rising  tide  ?     That  is  advancing  from  sac- 
rise  towards  noon  ? 

To  he-tide — that  is,  to  happen — 'I  will  go  whatever  betide  mc' 
— that  is,  I  will  go  whatever  the  tide  may  bring  to  prevent  me— 
whatever  may  be  tided  up — that  is,  whatever  may  do  what  the 
tide  does,  that  is,  come  or  rise  up— to  prevent  me. 

We  measure  the  succession  and  recurrence  of  the  ideas  and 
events  of  years  by  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the  sun— 
of  months  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  round  the  earth— 
of  weeks  by  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  upon  her  axis — and 
our  island  ancestors  measured  the  succession  of  ideas,  and  of  the 
minor  events  of  a  single  day,  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide. 
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An  instant  of  time — imtant  is  a  Latin  participle,  signifying 
ttanding  upon.     "  I  will  not  tarry  an  instant  of  time" — that  is, 
I  will  not  tarry — no,  not  so  long  as  any  given  ])ortion  of  the  flow- 
ing waters  constituting  the  tide  stands  upon  any  one  given  spot. 
Ghost — the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  wind,  or  breath.     Our  word 
ffust — as  gust  of  wind — is  the  same  word  without  the  h. 
We  also  say,  a  " breath  of  wind."    AVhat  is  a  ghost,  then? 
Put  your  hand  out  of  the  window  and  you  will  feel  it,  if 
the  wind  is  blowing.     To  give  up  the  ghost  is  to  give  up 
the  breath  that  is  in  one — that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe. 
Psyche,  the  Greek  word,  which  we  translate  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  sawl,  now  spelled  soul,  signifies  wind  or 
breath,  from  psr/cho,  to  blow  or  breathe.  And  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sawl  (now  soul)  signifies  life.     The  word  animus, 
from  the  Greek  anemos,  also  means  wind,  or  breath. 
Animals,  therefore,  are  things  which  breathe. 
U/e—ihe  Anglo-Saxon  word  signifying  to  live  is  It/bb-an.     The 
Arabic  word  luh,  its  root,  signifies  the  heart — and  thus 
lylban  signifies  to  do  what  those  things  do  which  have 
hearts.     And  thus  {as  is  the  fact)  to  be,  and  to  live  have 
the  same  meaning — since  the  things  which  have  hearts 
are  also  the  things  which  have  houses — that  is,  living  things. 
life,  therefore,  signifies  that  which  is  done — the  actions  which 
are  performed — by  things  which  have  hearts — eating,  drinking, 
I     moring,  absorbing,  circulating,  secreting,  &c.     Life  is  a  symbol 
ttaading  for  all  these  actions,  and  saving  ua  the  trouble  of 
enamerating  them  on  every  occasion  when  we  desire  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  speech.     There  are  things  which  live  and 
move,  &c.  &c. — but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  life.     Instead  of 
nying,  "animals  can  move,  and  eat,  and  absorb,  &c.  &c."  we 
siy,  "animals  have  life."     Life  is  the  name  given  to  the  sum  of 
bU  these  actions. 

Honor — 1  know  not  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  this  T^atin  word. 
But  our  own  equivalent  word,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
was  gethingth,  a  part  of  the  verb  gethingan,  to  speak  well 
of- — to  praise.  Gethingth,  therefore,  or  honor,  which  we 
have  substituted  for  it,  signifies,  whatsoever  conduct  men 
rpeak  well  of,  or  praise ;  and  is  a  symbol  standing  for 


these  or  ainiil^  vord«.     But  some  men  praise  one  sort 

of  conduct  anil  Bome  aaother.     There  ia  no  such  thing 

as  honor,  therefore — but  all  conduct  is  howrrabU  whidi 

is  praixed  by  men.     Corporal  Trim  thought  it  honorable 

to  "  allow  three  hall-pence  a-day  to  his  parents  ont  of 

his  pay."     Had  hia  parents  been  rich,  he  would  hare 

thought  it  equally  honorable  to  receive  it  from  thcoi. 

Virtue— a   Latin    word   standing  for  whatsoc^TX    conduct  tlx 

Latins  thought  more  empbaticBlly  to  become  a  mm,  in 

contradistinction   from  those  which   become  a  vmum. 

Tfie  Boiruma  thought  this  to  be  military  bmvcry.    If't 

think  there  arc  other  sorts  of  conduct  which  becomr  i 

man  eveu  more  than  mihtary  bravery,     M'ith  ut,  tlcre- 

fore,  the  word  stands  f<ir  whatsoever  conduct  tw  thinli 

most  becoming  either  to  man  or  woman.     Both  honm 

and  virtue,  therefore,  are  matters  of  opinion,  contm^ut 

upon  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

Memury — whatsoever  is  remembered.     But  to  remember  is » 

modern  word.     The  old  word  was  moenan — and  who  ran 

doubt  for  a  moment  that  mixxan,  to  remember,  and 

stcELAN,  to  speak,  are  one  and  the  same  word?    The 

substitution  of  one  liquid  letter  for  another,  /  for  h,  if 

not  worth  a  consideration.     For  when  there  was  nothing  b> 

guide  the  pronunciation  but  the  car,  it  would  have  been  mm 

strange  had  it  not  happened,  than  that  it  hat  hsppoied.    3V 

remember,  or,  as  wc  formerly  said,  and  sometimes  say  still,  to  At 

remembered  of  a  thing,  signifies,  therefore,  lo  be  spoken  to  oev 

again  by  that  thing.     A  figunitirc  mode  of  indicating  that  cflett 

which  objects  have  upon  us,  which  enables  its  to  draw  or  dcscrUw 

them,  when  we  no  longer  see  them.     If  you  want  to  know  what 

that  effect  is,  you  must  here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  ^pol 

to  your  senses  and  they  will  tell  you.     In  using  this  wort!  tS, 

I  use  the  same  figure  of  speech  which  our  ancestors  resorted  (0 

in  this  very  word  mcenan ,-  and  also  in  the  phrase  me/Atiutr— 

that  is,  me  telletk,  or  something  tells  me.    It  seems  to  me  botli* 

very  beautiful  aud  very  apposite  (igurc  of  speech,  when  a  mia 

is  remembering  a  thing,  to  say  that  that  thing  is  speaking  to  hint 

again.     ^Vheu  he  remember:^  what  he  has  read  or  heard  nidi 
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then  wards  are  the  things  which  speak  to  him  over  again. 

Thus  the  true  senses  of  the  words  remembering  and  thinkings 

and  bIbo  the  tme  operations  which  these  indicate^  form^  I  think^ 

a  beautifol  and  strongly  confirmatory  illustration  of  each  other. 

Bnt,  I  haye  said^  that  all  words^  even  verbs^  are  the  names  of 

things.     Of  what  thing  is  the  verb  moenan  the  name  ?    Mcen 

(m  broad  like  a  in  lather)  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  man. 

Mtm^OHj  therefore,  signifies  to  do  what  man  does,  and  what 

nothing  else  but  man  can  do,  viz.  to  speak. 

Mean — as  the  meaning  of  a  word — and  what  a  man  means  when 

he  speaks.     To  mean  is  this  same  word  moenan,  to  speak 

or  remember.    The  participle  meaning,  therefore,  signifies 

(somethings  anything)  speaking.     The  phrase  meaning  of 

a  word  signifies  (something,  anything)  speaking  to  me  by 

virtue  of  the  utterance  of  that  word — ^that  is,  which  the 

utterance  of  that  word  causes  to  speak  to  me — ^that  is, 

causes  me  to  remember.     Whatever  thing  a  word  causes 

to  speak  to  me— causes  me  to  remember — is  the  meaning 

of  that  word. 

The  meaning  which  is  in  the  man  before  he  puts  it  into 

words,  is  the  language  which  things  are  speaking  to  him  before 

he  speaks  himself — ^that  is,  the  things  which  he  remembers. 

And  when  a  man  says,  '^  I  mean''  so  and  so,  he  does  but  tell 

yon,  in  words,  what  things,  in  their  own  peculiar  language,  arc 

telling  him. 

And  thus  the  language  of  words  is,  and  can  only  be,  a 
translation  of  the  language  of  things. 

Every  other  language  is  a  language  without  signification. 
Know — this  is  another  most  important  word — ^the  insignificant 
use  of  which  has  tended  greatly  to  mystify  philosophy ; 
and  the  significant  use  of  which  will  conduce  much  to  the 
restoration  of  light.     To  know  signifies  to  get — some- 
times with  the  prefix  be,  and  sometimes  without  it. 
I  will  just  premise  that  we  could  do  just  as  well  without  this 
word  knowled^  in  the  language  as  with  it.     Because  we  have 
several  others  which  have  the  same  signification — and  these 
others  all  signify  to  get.     Thus,  to  per-ceive  is  a  Latin  word 
signifying  to  take  through,  to  acquire  through — ^that  is,  through 
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the  hcubcs.  To  con-ccivc  is  a  similar  word,  also  signifyiog  to 
acquire,  to  take — both  words  being  only  tbc  Latio  word  eiptrt, 
to  take,  to  gtt,  with  different  prefixes. 

To  apprehend  is  also  a  Latin  word,  signifying,  to  teia  afMi, 
to  get. 

To  inform  signifies,  to  put  into  one  the  /ormM  of  Ikiuft—^ 
cause  one  to  acqinre  the  forma  of  things.  And  iufaniuuia 
(that  is,  knowledge)  consists  of  the  forms  of  things  whi^  wt 
has  acquired. 

To  learn  is  a  compound  Anglo-Saxon  word}  signifying,  to  twt 
upon,  to  acquire,  that  which  is  taught — from  lar,  tie  put 
participle  of  Iceran,  to  teach,  and  signifying,  that  which  ia  ta^t, 
and  nerian,  to  seize,  or  acquire. 

The  Latins  had  also  equivalent  words  which  they  used  ■ 
substitutes  for  know — aud  these,  too,  signify,  to  get.  Thni 
intelligo,  to  understand,  and  colligo,  which  Pliny  uses  in  tk 
sense  of  to  know,  are  nothing  manifestly  but  the  word  1^,  ts 
gather,  with  different  prefixes.  We  also  My,  "  I  gatka" — tint 
is,  "  I  learn" — from  what  you  say,  &«. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  word  was  cnawan,  to  know.  But  they  Jm, 
as  well  as  ourselves  and  the  Romans,  had  equivalent  wordB— 
and  these  equivalents  signified  to  get.  Thus  gytan  and  onjry'n 
signified  both  to  get  and  to  know. 

Anglo-Saxon,         ~|      Now  I  say  that  all  tbcae  words  iff 
Ctt-awan,  to  know         but  variations  of  the  one  word  gea,  tn 
Greek,  get.     In  the  .\Qglu-Saxon,  the  g  bcng 

^^-*'-'''  \  to  perceive  *=''"''E'"*  '^^  <■'  '^^^  '"  ^'^  Englidi,  inM 
N-oeo,   S  k.     While  ill  one  of  the  Greek  worcls  it 

Gen-nao,  to  be-get  is  omitted  altogether.  In  one  of  the 
Gign-osco,  to  know     ^  Latin  words  also  it  in  sometimes  o: 

liatui,  Gnosco  being  now  generally  writt«i  w 

Gign-o,  to  bc-get        I  They  arc  all  only  so  many  different  i 
Gn-osco,  to  know  of  writing  the  one  Greek  word  j 

Eughsh,  to  get,  or  be-get.     And  these  diffcn 

To  hi-ow.  in  the  manner  of  writing  and  spca 

J  merely  owing  to  difiercnt  postfixes. 

N-ocmi,  to  perceive — that  is,  to  ocgum  through — that  ii 
thi-ough  the  senses — is  another  form  of  the  some  word.    Fran 
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this  comes  n-oema,  a  thought — that  is^  (somethings  anything) 
perceived,  taken  in,  through — ^the  senses.  From  n-oeo,  to 
perceive — ^that  isj  to  take  in  through  the  senses— comes  n-oos, 
the  Oreek  word  for  mnd,  and  thus  signifying^  like  n^ema,  a 
thought^  (somethings  anything)  taken  in  through — ^the  senses ; 
and  answering  exactly  to  the  sense  which  I  have  given  to  our 
own  word  mind — ^that  is^  (somethings  anything)  remembered. 

The  Latin  word  for  mind  is  mens,  contracted  from  menens,  and 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  mnao,  itself  contracted  from  menao, 
signifying  to  call^  to  speak  to^  to  admonish.  Mens,  therefore^ 
is  a  present  participle  signifying  (something,  anything)  speaking 
to  one — ^that  iS|  remembered.  This  word,  therefore,  as  well  as 
its  Greek  equivalent,  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  I  have 
asserted  belongs  to  our  word  mind — since  things  which  are 
remembered,  as  I  have  just  shown  you,  and  as  the  true  sense  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  TMxnan  proves,  are  figuratively  said  to  be 
speaking  to  us. 

To  know  is  sometimes  used  in  its  original  sense — ^the  sense  of 
gigno,  to  get  or  beget.  It  is  so  used  in  scripture.  And  the 
vulgar  use  it  in  that  sense  to  the  present  day.  To  know  a  man 
carnally  is  to  have  offspring  by  him. 

And  what  aie  the  Greek  gin-omai,  to  be,  and  the  Latin 
nascor,  anciently  written  gn-ascor,  to  be  bom,  but  passive  forms 
of  genn-ao,  and  gn-oseo,  to  get,  to  beget  ?  To  be,  to  be  bom, 
and  to  be  begotten — are  they  not  the  same  ?  Here,  too,  is 
another  instance  of  the  trath  of  what  I  said  sometime  since,  that 
any  word  will  do  to  express  what  we  express  by  the  verb  to  be, 
so  long  as  it  necessarily  suggests  to  the  mind  the  actions  of 
living  beings.  Thus,  to  do  what  those  things  do  which  have 
offspring,  to  do  what  those  things  do  which  build  houses,  to 
do  what  those  things  do  which  have  hearts,  to  do  what  those 
things  do  which  eat,  which  is  the  sense  of  the  Latin  esse,  to  be, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  wesan,  to  be,  from  which  we  get  our  word 
was,  are  all  modes  of  expression  used  to  distinguish  the  manner 
in  which  Uving  animal  beings  affect  our  senses  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  affected  by  such  things  as  rocks,  stocks,  and 
stones,  and  vegetable  productions. 

To  know,  therefore,  signifies  to  get — ^by  means  of  the  senses — 
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to  acquire  or  take  in  the  forma  of  thinfft,  or  hnprcstioia  d 
things.  And  all  htiman  knowledge  consists  of  the  rerelaticpin  d 
tbe  human  aenset. 

My  sense  of  touch  has  informed  me  that  6re  has  bnnied  me. 
But  my  sense  of  toucli  cannot  inform  me  that  6rp  kUI  bun  nE 
again.  Yet  /  know  that  it  will  do  so,  and  therefore  I  avoid  it 
But  this  knowledge — the  knowledge  that  like  causes  will  prodon 
like  effects — I  also  gel  from  one  of  my  senses — the  sense  eJH 
instinct.  For  I  say  the  popular  eniimeration  of  the  »«Wiii 
the  true  one.  There  are  seven.  1  have  already  numbered  bl 
The  seventh  is  instinct. 

Tbe  five  senses  would  be  useless  without  Taemarf.  But  tk 
five  senses,  with  memory  to  boot,  would  alto  be  useless,  fa«d  ■» 
not  a  seventh  which  urged  us  to  avoid  whatever  we  remfwtffri 
to  have  httrf  us. 

All  the  seven,  however,  do,  de  facto,  resolve  themselves  into 
but  one,  vii.  the  ejects  produced  by  things  vpon  ua.  But  tnoA- 
very  much — of  our  knowledge  consists  merely  of  a  knowledge  irf 
words.  Tlius  if  I  tell  a  clown  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triuule 
ere  equal  to  two  right  angles,  he  does  not  know  the  fact— ie 
only  knows  the  words  in  which  I  have  stated  the  fact.  Pot  «D 
he  knows,  the  statement  may  be  false — and  nothinfr  ran  pmrt 
it  tnie  but  an  appeal  to  his  own  senses.  To  a  man  who  ho 
visited  America,  the  existence  of  America  is  a  revelation.  If  br 
return,  and  clothes  the  revelation  in  words,  an<]  communiotn 
those  words  to  mc,  then  to  me  the  esistence  of  America  is  <itij 
a  tradition — and  the  words  of  the  tradition  are  all  I  know  of 
America. 

Bf/t'e/"— to-beliere  is  nothing  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  gr-kaf-oH,  W 

grant,  to  iJlow,  to  take  for  granted.     Belief,  therHoR. 

is    (something,   anything)   allmved,  granted,   taken  ft 

granted.     The  difference  between  knowledge  and  bcW 

is  this.     Knowledge  is  that  which  wc  get  through  <W 

senses — belief  is  merely  the  permission  which  we  give  to  worfi 

to  stand  to  us  in  the  place  of  things.     Knowledge  is  the  T»t?ni 

ITSELF — that  which  one  thinketh  or  thingeth — that  is,  tbi 

which   thingeth   one — that   is,  reveals  itself  to  one's  •enwfc 

Belief  is  merely  fmth  in  words — ^the  allowing  words  to  inflnnitt 
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our  eondnct  instead  of  things.  If  you  relate  anything  to  me, 
and  I  believe  you,  and,  if  necessary,  regulate  my  conduct 
accordingly,  then  it  is  manifest  that  I  allow  your  words  to  stand 
to  me  in  the  place  of  thinffs — ^I  am  then  tkinged  by  words.  The 
relation  which  you  haye  made  may  be  false— but,  whether  it  be 
or  not,  /  take  it  for  yranted,  or  /  ffrant,  that  it  is  true.  But 
wliether  I  shall  take  its  truth  for  granted  or  not,  must  depend 
upon  its  conformity  with  the  past  experience  of  my  senses.  I 
cannot  grant  that  to  be  true  which  is  not  tbuth-likx.  Knowing 
Amt  things  are,  in  all  essentials,  cTcrywhere  the  same,  and  that 
all  men  are  endowed  with  the  same  senses,  I  cannot  grant  that 
you  or  any  man,  has  ever  been  thinged  in  a  manner  in  which  I 
know  it  to  be  impossible  for  myself  to  be  thinged.  But  if  there 
be  nothing  in  your  words  to  contradict  the  experience  of  my 
senses,  then  I  rely  upon  your  words — ^I  aUow  them  to  stand  to 
me  in  the  place  of  things — ^in  a  word,  I  believe  you — and 
Rgfdate  my  conduct  by  that  belief.  He,  therefore,  who 
legolates  his  conduct  by  knowledge,  does  so  in  accordance  with 
remmm — that  is,  in  accordance  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
himself  has  been  thinged  by  thinge — ^that  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  experience  of  his  senses.  He,  also,  who  regulates  his 
oondnct  by  his  belief,  does  so  in  accordance  with  reason,  or 
reamnabfy,  provided  that  which  he  believes,  or  takes  for  granted, 
be  in  accordance  with  reason — ^that  is,  in  accordance  with  the 
experience  of  his  senses.  But  he  who  regulates  his  conduct  by 
his  belief  when  that  which  he  believes  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  experience  of  his  senses — ^that  is,  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  his  reason — ^manifestly  does  so  unreasonablg.  For  reason, 
and  knowledge,  and  the  experience  of  the  senses,  are  but  so 
many  different  words  signifying  the  same  thing — ^viz.  the 
xevelations  of  things — the  effects  which  things  have  upon  our 
•eases.  He,  therefore,  who  believes  that  which  is  in  opposition 
to  the  experience  of  his  senses,  believes  that  which  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  reason,  and  in  opposition  to  knowledge.  But  knowledge, 
as  I  have  already  shown  you,  is  the  truth  itself — and  the  truth 
k  knowledge  itself  He,  therefore,  who  believes  that  which  is  in 
cpposition  to  knowledge^  believes  that  which  is  in  opposition  to 
THX  TftUTH.     For  reason,  knowledge,  and  truth,  are  only  three 

2g2 
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different  words  derived  firom  three  different  langoages,  Ltdn, 
Greeks  and  English^  and  all  signify  one  thing,  viz.  that  which 
reveals  itself  to  our  senses. 

Whatever  belief,  therefore,  is  in  opposition  to  the  experience 
of  our  senses,  is,  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words  at  all,  ako  in 
opposition  to  the  truth—- or,  a  &ise  belief. 

If  the  word  truth  signify  thai  which  U — that  which  doa  whet 
those  things  do  which  exist,  or  are,  or  be — ^that  is,  which  affects 
our  senses  after  the  manner  of  those  things  which  exist,  which 
are,  which  be — then  that  beUef  which  takes  for  granted  that 
which  does  not  what  those  things  do  which  exist,  ifc.,  mnat 
glaringly  and  undoubtedly  be  contrary  to  truth — that  is,  fidse. 
Knowledge  comes  in  by  all  the  senses  indifferently — belief  by 
the  ear  only.  But  the  ear  can  give  us  no  knowledge  of  anything 
but  sounds.  This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
value  of  that  belief  which  is  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
other  senses.  Belief  is  but  hearsay,  call  it  by  what  othec  name 
you  will.  But  '^pluris  est  oculatus  unus  testis  quam  anriti 
decern" — that  is,  '^  the  evidence  of  one  eye  is  of  more  value 
than  the  testimony  of  ten  ears." 

B. 

How  does  it  happen  that  men  so  readily  believe  what  is 
clearly  in  opposition  to  their  reason — ^to  the  experience  of  their 
senses — and  to  the  truth  ? 

A. 

The  cause  is  manifest  enough.  Those  who  beheve  that 
which  is  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and 
regulate  their  conduct  accordingly,  do  exactly  w^hat  the  child 
does,  who,  having  been  frightened  by  the  horrors  of  a  ghost- 
story,  refuses  to  go  up-stairs  alone  in  the  dark — and  for  the 
same  reason — viz.  because  both  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
influenced  by  words,  which  are  words  merely — without  stopping 
to  inquire  whether  what  they  have  heard  be  in  accordance  with 
reason  or  not. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  great  influence  which  words 
exercise  over  us.  This  is  strongly  instanced  in  the  case  of 
romances.  We  know  that  the  words  of  the  romance  arc 
words  7nerely — that  they  do  not  point  to  things — to  realities— 
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that  they  are  all  false.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  being  excited 
as  much  as  though  they  were  true.  The  writer  of  a  romance 
does  not  pretend  that  his  romance  is  true — ^but  if  he  did,  he 
would  find  plenty  of  behevers,  let  his  romance  be  as  romantic  as 
it  might — ^provided  always  that  the  interests,  and  therefore  the 
fears  of  his  readers  were  intimately  concerned  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  true  or  false.  Witness  the  romance  of  Johanna  Southcote^ 
and  other  impostors^  as  Mahomet^  &c. 

They  who  suffer  their  conduct  to  be  influenced  by  a  behef 
which  is  contrary  to  reason^  do  what  the  romance  readers  do^ 
▼iz.  suffer  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  words  which  are  words 
merely — ^which  do  not  point  to  things — ^which  are  signs  signi- 
fying nothing — as  in  the  case  of  children  and  ghost-stories. 
Words  which  do  not  represent  things^  they  nevertheless  allow  to 
stand  to  them  in  the  place  of  things.  Words  which^  in  factj 
signify  nothing,  they  nevertheless  take  it  for  granted  signify 
something.  Bills  of  exchange  which  do  not  represent  gold,  they 
^evertheless  take  in  Ueu  of  gold — and  prize  them  and  talk  of 
them  as  though  they  were  gold — ^forgetting  that  bills  of  exchange 
which  are  not  convertible  into  gold  are  paper,  and  nothing  else 
but  paper.  And  they  and  the  children  do  this  because  they  do 
not  stop  to  think — that  is^  to  talk  to  themselves — that  is^  to 
inquire  whether  what  they  hear  or  read  be  or  be  not  in  accord- 
ance with  reason — ^whether  the  bills  of  exchange  which  are 
offered  them  be  or  be  not  representations  of  gold^  and  convertible 
into  gold — or  whether  they  be  paper  and  paper  merely. 

But  they  who  have  made  the  inquiry  have  often  failed  to 
aatisfy  themselves^  because  they  did  not  know  the  real  import  of 
soch  words  as  truths  reason^  be^  exists  spirit^  mind^  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature — and  could  not  therefore  arrive  at  any 
dear  ideas  on  the  subject  of  their  silent  discussion — and  thus 
suffered  themselves  to  be  mystified  into  an  indefinable  terror  of 
they  know  not  what^  and  an  incomprehensible  behef — they  know 
not  wherefore. 
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Riifht — This  word  ri^ht  is,  I  believt,  the  last  with  which  1  shsD 

trouble  you.     I  have  reserved  it  to  the  last  because  it  ii 

one  of  the  most  important — odc  of  those  which  arc  most 

frequently  in  men's  mouths,  as  well  as  of  those  whick 

are  the  least  understood.      I  had  intended  to  disciw 

everi/  important  word  in  the  language ;  and  having  shown  what 

must  necessarily  be  the  meaning  of  each  (if  it  had  any  metmay 

at  all)  I  then  intended  to  go  regularly  through  some  of  onr  beat 

philosophical  writers,  moral,  poUtical,  and  uietaph^rsica],  and  to 

show  the  absurd  CNiNTELLioiBrLiTv  of  many  of  tbeir  dogn»«. 

merely  by  redudng  their  words  to  an  iktellioiblk  mcaiiin^. 

Thus,  doing  everything  myself,  I  should  have  left  nothing  to  bt 

done  by  you. 

I  soon  found,  howe\-cr,  that  the  task  I  had  marked  out  for  my- 
self was  one  which  it  would  take  years  to  execute.  I  have  b«B 
obliged,  therefore,  to  content  myself  with  only  a  comparalivdy 
few  illustrations  of  the  great  principle  I  would  inculcate — and 
am  thus  compelled  to  leave  something  for  you  to  do  yonrs^— 
that  is,  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  no-abstraction  into  such 
words  as  I  have  omitted,  and  to  apply  that  principle  yourwlf  to 
the  d<^mBs  which  you  bear  and  read.  It  was,  1  say,  my  intn- 
tion  to  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  lead  you  the  teftole  tcay  thmj 
Home  Tooke's  straight  path,  even  to  the  end  of  the  joomej-.  I 
must  content  myself,  however,  with  having  only  led  you  <»  • 
few  yards  further,  and  with  having  brought  you  mihin  sight  of 
the  goal,  if  you  will  only  use  your  eyes — and  with  having  giwo 
you  such  plain  directions  as  will,  if  you  will  only  use  ywir  senwi 
insure  your  reaching  it.  You  have  only  to  remember  «  fi^ 
great  principles  which  arc,  of  themselves,  self^n-ident  truth*— 
That  woros  can  only  tbll  woRns,  and  cannot  rut 

THE    M2ANIN0S    OF    WORDS — WHICH    ARB    THIKOS. 
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That  all  words  can  possibly  do  is  to  refer  us  to 
our  senses. 

That  the  meanings  of  words  are  the  language  of 
things that  is^  the  revelations  of  our  senses. 

All  those  words  said  to  be  the  signs  of  abstract  ideas 
are  merely  symbols  which  stand  for  other  words,  and  must 
be  translated  into  the  words  which  they  stand  for  before  they 
can  possibly  communicate  ideas  or  knowledge.  And  that 
those  words  which  the  symbol  stands  for  must  be  again  trans« 
lated  into  things — that  is,  their  meaning  must  be  sought  for 
by  an  appeal  to  the  senses,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  reve* 
lotion  of  the  senses — and  that  thus  you  must  go  on  translating 
words  into  other  words,  until  finally  you  have  translated  all 
general  terms  into  particular  terms,  and  thus  have  enabled 
your  senses  to  translate  those  particular  terms  into  the  things 
which  they  represent. 

That  the  meaning  of  words  must  necessarily  be  in 
thb  mind  of  the  man  before  he  speaks,  since  the  very 
object  of  his  speech  is  to  communicate  the  meaning 

that  is  in  him and  it  is  self-evident  that  there  can 

bb  nothing  in  a  man^s  mind  but  that  which  he  remem- 
bbb8 — thb  mind  itself  being  a  general  term  for  all 
vhat  a  man  remembers. 

That  the  object  of  speech  is  to  communicate  knowledge 
— 4hat  the  knowledge  must  be  in  the  speaker  before  he  can 
ooDunnnicate  it  by  words  —  and  that  aU  knowledge  consists 
of  that  which  a  man  remembers.  If  it  were  not  so,  then 
a  man  might  know  that  which  he  has  forgotten — ^which  is 
sorely  absurd  and  impossible.  Knowledge  and  mind  are  equiva- 
lent terms — and  are  constantly  so  used  by  Wiclif  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible — ^he  using  the  word  knowledge  or  wit,  where 
modem  translators  use  the  word  mind.  Thus  in  liomans  (viii.  7) 
the  modem  version  uses  the  phrase  ^^  carnal  mind,'*  which 
Wiclif  translates  by  *'  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh'' — both  phrases 
being  clearly  equivalent  with  ^^  human  knowledge  J** 

If  you  will  only  remember  these  great  principles,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  abstraction,  and  that  aU  human  knowledge 
consists  merely  of  that  which  has  been  gathered  or  gotten  by  the 
human  senses,  and  must  therefore  be  such  as  it  is  possible  for 
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the  human  senses  to  gather^  you  ean  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  nature  and  true  import  of  all  words,  and  can  be  in 
no  danger  of  imposition  or  mystification  by  the  machinery  d 
language.  Remembering  these  things^  jovl  will  possess  an 
infalUble  test  by  which  to  guage  with  the  utmost  accuracy  tbe 
value  of  whatever  you  read  or  hear,  and  which  will  enable  you  easilj 
and  at  once  to  detect  the  meaning  or  no-meaning,  the  sense  or 
senselessness,  of  whatever  dogmas  are  propounded  to  you ;  eidicr 
orally,  or  in  books  by  their  authors.  It  is  a  philosopher's  stone 
which  instantly  turns  all  that  it  touches,  umnistakeably,  eitlier 
into  nonsense  or  sense. 

You  wiU  also  remember  that  every  word,  in  every  language, 
was  originally  the  name  of  some  one  particular  thing,  and  is  still 
the  name  of  some  ikinff  or  other — the  only  difference  being  thit 
at  first  each  was  the  name  of  one  particular  thing  anfy,  whik 
many  of  them  now  are  the  name  of  a  wh<de  class  of  things- 
all  that  class  of  things  which  have  some  general  resemblance  to 
that  particular  thinff  of  which  each  was  at  first  the  particohr 
name.  Thus  our  word  unless,  or  dismiss,  was  originally  the 
name  of  some  one  thing  which  had  power  to  suggest  to  the  mind 
those  actions  which  are  used  when  (some  one,  any  one)  dismisses 
(some  one  or  something  else).  It  is  no  longer  the  name  of  that 
one  thinff,  but  it  is  still  the  name  of  any  and  all  of  the  things  of 
that  class — that  is  to  say,  any  or  all  of  those  things  which  bare 
power  to  suggest  to  the  mind  the  actions  in  question.  Thus  if 
you  use  the  word  dismiss,  and  ask  me  its  meaning,  I  tell  yoa 
that  it  means  an  officer  disbanding  his  regiment — supposing  thit 
to  be  the  thing  it  suggested  to  my  mind.  The  word  is,  there- 
fore, (for  the  time  and  occasion)  to  me,  the  name  of  that  thing- 
But  to  another  man  it  might  suggest  some  other  thing,  bat  it 
would  certainly  be  something  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
perform  those  actions  which  we  suggest  by  the  word  dismisttl 
or  dismission. 

These  words,  therefore,  although  the  names  of  things^  cannot 
communicate  ideas,  although  they  can  excite  them — ^because  the 
ideas  which  they  excite  in  different  men  will  be  ideas  of  different 
things. 

I  will  just  give  you  a  famihar  instance  of  the  mode  of  apply- 
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ing  this  test  Id  argument,  and  then  proceed  with  the  word  right. 
Suppose  the  proposition  be,  "  is  virtue  rommendable  ?"  To 
this  I  reply,  at  once,  that  the  question  is  as  ineigniticADt  and 
■id\e  as  thongh  you  had  asked  me  whether  fiddledidee  be 
-the  father  of  Amsterdam— or  whether  x,  y,  z,  be  coinmend- 
«ble?  What  do  you  mean  by  virtue?  For  you  might  as  well 
inqoire  me  to  argue  about  tbe  a,  d,  c,  aud  the  d,  e,  r,  of  ma- 
rthematiciaDS,  without  showing  me  the  figures  represented  by 
ithese  letters — you  might  as  well  ask  me  whether  a,  b,  c,  be 
icqn&l  to  D,  B,  F,  and  require  me  to  argue  the  question  with  you, 
without  letting  me  know  what  figiu%s  or  diagrams  are  repre- 
■mtated  by  these  letters,  whether  they  be  angles,  squares,  or 
icircles — as  to  expect  I  can  reason  with  you  about  virtue,  without 
Jetting  me  know  what  the  word  virtue  represents,  IVaoslate  it 
■into  the  rvorda  which  U  stands  for  in  your  mind — show  me  the 
'figures  which  it  represents — that  is,  d^ne  the  word  virtue 
raocordjng  to  your  acceptation  of  its  verbal  meaning. 
'  B. 

By  virtue  I  mean,  "  whatever  actions  become  a  man," 

A. 
Very  well — you  have  now  translated  the  symbol  into  the 
irds  which  it  stands  for.  Vou  must  now  translate  these  latter 
m/o  things.  That  is  to  say,  you  must  enumerate  all  those  par- 
ticuJar  actiong  which,  according  to  your  notion,  become  a  man — 
because  different  men  have  very  different  notions  on  this  subject. 
The  Romans  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  thought  nothing  so 
much  became  a  man  as  military  valour.  Yon  must  mention  their 
particular  names,  therefore,  and  thus  cause  me  to  remember 
them,  and  enable  me,  oj!  we  say,  to  see  them  with  my  mind's  eye.  I 
■hall  then  know  exactly  what  yoa  mean  by  the  word  virtue — 
bat  not  till  then. 

But  still  the  question,  even  then,  will  not  be  intelligible.     I 
■hall  want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  commendable  f 
B. 
call  that  action  commendable,  whatever  it  be,  which  men 
imght  to  perform. 

A. 
Surely — but  that  which  is  ought  by  any  one,  is  that  which  he 


cue*.     But  whatever  we  owe  we  must  owe  to  some  one.    To 
whom  is  the  debt  due  ia  this  imttmce  f     To  whom  do  men  owe 
tl  to  praise  this  or  tbikt  particuLir  action  ? 
B. 

To  themselves — to  the  respect  which  they  have  for  tbemselic^ 
and  for  their  owd  well'are  and  happiaeas. 
A. 

Ay !  to  he  sure.  And  now  the  question  is  perfectly  iolelU- 
gible,  aud  resolves  itself  simply  enou^li  into  this,  viz.  "  are  aoeh 
and  such  particular  actions  calculated  to  effect  the  happiness  sod 
welfare  of  men  ?"  A  question  wliich  an  appeal  to  our  seBsci 
will  answer  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  quibhle.  I  will 
now  proceed  with  ri^kt. 

The  English  word  right,  with  the  Italian  equivalent  ritto,  Mji 
Home  Toolu:,  is  nothing  but  the  Latiu  past  participle  rtet-vm, 
and  of  course  signities  the  saue  thing — vie.  that  which  a  orderU 
or  commanded,  ^^liile  the  other  Italian  words  d(i)ritto,  dnitt, 
with  the  old  French  droigl,  and  the  modem  droit,  are  oothins 
else  but  the  Latiu  past  participle  di-recl-um,  which  ts  itaelf  onl]' 
the  word  rectum  with  a  prefix,  and  signifies  the  same  thing,  vit. 
that  which  is  ordered,  comaumded,  or  directed. 

Now  it  is  quite  true,  as  H.  T.  says,  that  all  these  words  lie 
but  different  ways  of  spelling  the  one  word  rectum  or  Ji-rtctvm, 
and  that  rectum  or  di-reclum  signifies  that  which  is  ordered  u 
cmmnanded.  But  even  this  word  rect-um  or  directum — this 
Latin  past  participle — is  but  another  way  of  writing  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  riht  or  ye-rihl,  which  is  only  the  past  participle  of 
riht-an  or  ge-riht-an,  to  order,  direct,  command,  and  thereftm 
signifies,  like  all  the  others,  that  which  is  ordered  or  amimanded. 

In  the  Latin  di-rectum,  and  the  Italian  di-ritto,  aftcrwardi 
contracted  into  drillu,  and  druit,  the  prefix  di  ia  substituted  i« 
the  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  ge. 

Here,  then,  is  another  language — the  Anglo-Saxon — added  i* 
Home  Tooke's  list  of  proofs.  In  like  manner,  sap  he,  our 
word  jtuit  is  but  the  Latin  juat-um,  which  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  jvbere,  to  order,  to  command,  and  aigmdes  thil 
which  is  ordered  or  commanded.  Right  and  just,  therefoK. 
have  both  but  one  signidcatioa.    And  it  ia  remarkable  that  i^ 
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Angio-SaxoD  word  for  vhat  we  call  jtut  was  etiU  this  ume  word 
riht  or  ffe-riht.  Oar  word  right-eougitets  ia  bnt  the  Aaglo-Saxoa 
rihl-tcisnes*.  While  rikt-end  and  riht-ere  signified  a  ruler,  a 
commander,  a  governor. 

They  bad  another  word  Higni^og  jmt  which  also  signified 
poteerful,  viz.  dom-ige.  Metod  domige !  is  translated,  "  0  I 
joat  (or  powerful)  Creator  1"  But  its  true  rendering  is,  "  0  ! 
Creator  who  dost  order  and  commmid" — all  things  I  For 
dom-ige  is  but  dom  with  a  BufBx — and  dum  is  but  the  past 
jwrtidplc  of  demon,  to  judge,  to  think,  to  examine,  (as  one 
csunines  a  witness)  to  doom,  to  condemn — in  a  word,  to  do 
what  the  judge  does — that  is,  to  j/ronoutux  sentence,  to  command 
one  to  be  punished — all  of  which  are  only  bo  many  words 
Bgnifying  to  gpeak,  which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  demtm~-(a 
rather  I  should  say  the  meaning  in  nature.  This  word  domige 
(just)  also  refers  therefore  to  ordering  and  commanding — speaking 
or  attiring  a  command  or  order — as  the  judge  does. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  word  dam,  which  literally  signifies 
that  which  is  spoken,  is  the  Moeso-Gotliic  word  signifying  the 
mmd.  This  tallies  exactly  with  what  I  have  already  said  of 
mind  and  remembering — for  that  which  ia  remembered  is  tluit 
which  is  spoken  to  Ms— by  things.  Rig/U,  therefore,  as  well  as 
ritto,  dirillo,  drilto,  ilroit,  is  an  old  English  word  signifying  that 
wbic^  is  ordered  or  eummanded — and  just  is  a  Latin  word  sigm- 
lying  the  same  thing. 

"  A  right  conduct  is,  that  which  is  ordered" 
**  A  right  reckoning  is,  that  which  is  ordered." 
"A  right  line  ia,  that  which  is  ordered  or  directed — (not  a 
random  eitension,  but)  the  shortest  between  two  points." 

The  right  road  is,  that  ordered  or  directed  to  be  pursued  (for 
the  object  you  have  in  view,)" 

"  To  do  right  is,  to  do  that  which  is  ordered  to  be  done." 
"  To  be  in  the  right  is,  to  be  in  such  situation  or  circumstances 
are  ordered.''' 

"  To  have  right  or  law  on  one's  side  is,  to  have  in  one's  favor 
that  which  is  ordered  or  laid  down." 

A  right  and  just  action  is,  such  a  one  as  is  <frdered  and 
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"A  just  man  is,  sach  as  he  is  commanded  to  be— qai  Uijesjart 
que  servat — nho  observes  and  obeys  the  tilings  laid  ^wn  aai 
commanded. 

"  The  righi  band  is,  that  which  castom  and  those  who  han: 
brought  us  up  have  ordered  or  directed  ua  bo  use  in  preferrtitf, 
when  one  hand  only  is  employed :  and  the  le/l  hand  is,  that 
wluch  is  leaved,  leav'd,  left;  or,  which  we  are  taught  to  fcare  out 
of  use  on  such  an  occasioD.  So  that  left,  yoa  see,  is  also  a  put 
participle. 

"Mr.  Locke  says,  "God  has  a  right  to  do  it — we  are  bii 
creatures."  But  it  appears  to  me  highly  improper  to  say,  GoJ 
has  a  right ;  as  it  is  also  to  say  that  God  is  just.  For  nothill$ 
is  ordered,  directed,  or  commanded  concerning  God.  The  i^ipro- 
sions  are  inapplicable  to  the  Deity;  though  they  are  common, 
and  those  who  use  them  have  the  best  intentions.  They  «« 
applicable  only  to  men ;  to  whom  alone  language  belongs,  and 
of  whose  sensations  only  word*  irre  the  representatives :  to  moi, 
who  are  by  nature  the  subjects  of  orders  and  commaitdi,  and 
whose  chief  merit  is  obedience. 

"I  have  always  been  moat  obedient  when  most  taxed  wilh 
disobedience.  But  my  right  hand  is  not  the  right  hand  *if 
Melinda.*  The  right  I  revere  is  not  the  right  adored  bj 
sycophants ;  the  jus  v^tim,  the  capricious  conanand  of  priuw' 
or  ministers.  I  follow  the  law  of  God  (what  ia  laid  dutm  h 
him  for  the  rule  of  my  conduct)  when  I  follow  the  laws  of 
human  nature;  which,  without  any  human  testimony,  wekww 
must  proceed  from  Ood ;  and  u]M>n  these  are  founded  tbo  r^^ 
of  man,  or  what  is  ordered  for  man.  *  *  *  *  \  acknowledge 
the  senses  he  has  given  ujs — the  experience  of  those  senses — and 
reason  {the  effect  and  result  of  those  senses  and  that  etpemaee} 
— to  be  the  assured  testimony  of  Ood,  against  which  no  hnmu 

■  "  I  leTDembcT  to  have  rekd  In  a  Toyago  of  De  Giuna's  la  KUecal,  (ilv 
first  made  b;  llio  rQittigueae  round  A&ici)  Ihat  the  people  of  Meliadi  ur  >il 
ItftJiandtd, 

H. 

Willi  reference  to  llie  Suropeait  castom  the  author  detchbes  Uiem  tnilj 
But  the  people  of  Meliiid&  &re  as  ri/fkt-handed  u  the  Portnguctc;  brthrj^ 
that  hand  in  prefarencc,  -which  ii  ordfred  bj  Iheic  cnstoin,  and  lean  iml  ^ 
employ  ihc  other ;  which  is  therefore  their  li/t  haaV—Honie  TooH- 
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testimony  ever  can  prevail.  And  I  can  discover^  by  the  help  of 
this  etymology  (of  the  word  right)  a  shorter  method  of  deter- 
mining disputes  between  well-meaning  men^  concerning  questions 
of  RIGHT ;  for^  if  right  and  just  mean  ordered  and  commanded^ 
we  must  at  once  refer  to  the  order  and  command — and  to  the 
AUTHORITY  which  Ordered  and  commanded" — Home  Tooke, 

If  the  laws  of  man^  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  my 
conduct^  be  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God — ^that  is^  the  laws 
of  human  nature— for  the  laws  of  nature  are^  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt  or  cavil^  the  laws  of  God — ^to  which  should 
obedience  be  rendered  ?  ^^  I  will  hold  fast/^  says  Home  Tooke^ 
''  by  the  higher  authority." 

K  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
laws  of  nature — ^branding  them  with  such  epithets  as  vile, 
beastly y  filthy,  contemptible,  &c. — ^would  remember  that  the  word 
nature  in  all  such  phrases  as  the  laws  of  nature  is  only  another 
name  for  God— and  that  these  same  vile  and  filthy  laws  are^ 
beyond  the  possibility  of  equivocation^  God^s  own  ordinances — 
they  would^  I  think^  be  less  loud  in  their  impudent  abuse^  and 
less  scurril  in  their  application  of  names  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Creator — institutions  whose  wondrous  perfections  they  have 
neither  the  sense  to  perceive,  nor  the  understanding  to  admire. 
But,  like  educated  parrots,  they  know  not  what  they  say. 

Law,  therefore,  (that  which  is  laid  doum,  either  in  writing  or 
odierwise)  and  right  (that  which  is  ordered)  are  two  words  of 
precisely  the  same  import.  The  right,  therefore,  is  the  law. 
Human  rights  are  human  laws,  or  the  laws  of  man.  Natural 
right  is  the  natural  law  or  the  law  of  nature — ^that  is,  the  law  of 
God.  There  is  no  such  thing,  therefore,  as  that  which  is  called 
abstract,  universal,  right.  There  is  no  such  thing,  either  as 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  sacred,  indefeasible,  inherent,  hereditary, 
lights  of  kings ;  or  Mr.  Thomas  Faine's  inherent,  inalienable, 
rights  of  man.  These  words  are  words  merely.  For  if  I  ask 
either  of  them  for  their  meaning — apart  from  all  words — 
they  can,  neither  of  them,  show  it  me.  I  say  the  word  right 
(setting  aside  the  presumptive  evidence  derived  from  its  etymo- 
logy) must  either  have  this  meaning,  or  no  intelligible  meaning  at 
all.   Reason  requires  it — ^and  the  very  purpose  of  speech  demands 


it — for,  if  it  liBTe  not  this  meaniag,  it  loses  ita  power  of 
COMMUNICATINO  knowledge,  sod  is  do  longer  a  word — bsTin* 
no  longer  the  power  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  word.  Suppose 
you  deny  that  this  b  its  meaning.  Very  well — then  I  reqnue 
to  know  what  it  ita  meaning — I  require  yoa  to  put  its  meaoiai 
INTO  MB  I  How  can  you  do  this  ?  Vou  cannot  do  it  1  Work 
will  not  do  it.  You  may  translate  the  uiord  right  into  a  doia 
different  languages,  or  into  two  dosen  differeot  eqvxealtnt  xorii 
in  your  own  language.  You  may  pile  definition  upon  dcfiniboD, 
and  metaphor  upon  metaphor,  and  illuetratiuD  upon  iUustniban. 
But  wordt  are  not  irhat  I  want — nor  definitions  of  words — nor 
metaphors — nor  illustrations.  But  I  want  the  ueam.sg  oi  the 
word — the  meaning  alone — *part  from  all  words — that  ii, 
the  thing  signified  apart  from  the  sign.  I  desire  yon  to  ^am 
the  sign,  and  to  show  me  the  thixg.  If  there  be  no  TaiNfiof 
which  your  word  right  is  the  sign — tlien  it  is  clear  enough  that 
your  word  is  the  sign  of  kotqing  !  Neither  will  it  aerse  ynif 
purpose  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  So-and-so  uses  the  word  ia  tUi 
sense,  and  Mr.  Such-a-«ue  uses  it  in  such  another  Benae.  For 
sinix  different  writers  attach  to  it  different  meanings,  it  ii 
evident  that  the  meaning  which  each  attaches  to  it  is  bat  the 
meaning  according  to  that  particular  writer's  o^'aion.  But  I 
am  not  inquiring  after  an  opinian .' — but  atW  a  matter  of  foel— ^ 
independent  of  all  opinion  !  One  man  says  it  is  siobt  to  pin 
such  a  law.  Another  man  says  it  is  not  right.  What  does  the 
word  right  here  signify?  la  it  not  manifest  that  it  mem 
opinioH,  and  nothing  else  ?  All  that  the  one  man  means  u,  thil 
it  is  his  opinion  that  the  law  should  be  past — the  other,  that  it  is 
his  opinion  that  it  should  not.  For — except  opinion — either  liii 
own,  or  other  men's — what  authority  has  he  io  show  that  it 
should  be  past  ?  But  we  are  here  concerned  with  marjU 
MATHEMATICS  wbich  Hout  at  all  opinion,  and  will  be  satis&d 
with  nothing  but  a  demonstration  of  truth.  It  is  no  wonder  thu 
there  is  no  end  to  the  arguments  between  rival  Dsctions  ^xnt 
the  rights  of  men,  as  the  phrase  goes.  For,  using  the  waA 
right  merely  to  denote  their  own  opinion,  and  eaeli  party  hariiv 
no  standard — no  unquestionable  proof — no  indisputable  antbofi^ 
— to  offer  in  favor  of  ita  own — no  demonatralion — the  mcoBf 


eonsequcnce  ia  that  neither  can  convict  the  other  of  error — and 
Ncb  maiDtains  its  own  opinion,  and  rails  at  and  aboses  the  other 
finr  doing  the  tame  thing.  If  you  a»k  these  men  the  meaning  of 
any  one  of  those  abstract  nouns  (as  they  are  called)  such  as  the 
word  right,  or  raind,  or  idea,  all  you  will  get  will  be  a  quantity 
of  other  words.  Ask  a  follower  of  Home  Tooke  the  same 
question,  and  how  different  will  be  the  answer  I  Instead  of 
words,  he  n*)ll  give  you  demonstration.  He  will  cause  you  to 
BEE  its  meaning  I  or  to  hear  it,  or  feel  it,  or  taste  it,  or  smell  it, 
with  your  own  proper  bodily  senses.  Surely  if  men  will  reject 
a  system  like  this — so  simple — so  intelligible — so  matheTnatically 
wteepdvucal — it  can  only  be  because  they  prefer  the  darkness 
latlier  than  the  bght — mysticism  rather  than  the  truth  I 

Yon  cannot  state  any  one  moral  proposition  involving  this 
word  right  (used  as  it  ordinarily  is)  which  could  not  be,  and 
vluGh  w&tdd  not  he,  disputed — which  dispute  would  necessarOy 
be  interminable,  because  i\capa  bls  of  a  tinal  and  unquestionable 
decision.  Now  mark  the  difference,  Let  the  word  be  employed 
in  its  legitimate  sense,  and  then  I  say,  there  is  no  such  propo- 
rtion which  can  be  stated,  about  which  any  dispute  can  be 
raised,  which  cannot  be  set  at  rest  at  once.  For  if  you  assert 
ihat  you  have  a  right  to  do  so  and  bo — ^that  is,  that  you  are 
ordered  to  do  so  and  so — and  if  I  dispute  it — all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  shoto  me  the  order — either  human  or  natural — and  there  is 
ha  end  of  the  dispute.  You  merely  asserted  that  you  had  an 
order,  and  no  more — and  you  prove  the  truth  of  your  assertion 
by  occviar  demonstration,  i.  e,  by  shoning  me  the  order — wntt«n 
or  otherwise. 

B. 

But  silpposc  you  have  a  /mrnnn  order  to  do  that  which  is  in 
Opposition  to  a  divine  order — that  is,  a  law  of  nature  7 
A. 

Then  I  shall  obey  the  law  of  nature.  For  instance,  I,  being  a 
■ervant,  have  a  right  to  obey  the  orders  of  my  master — ^that  ia, 
Mn  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  agree- 
ment which  1  have  made.  But  iJ"  he  order  me  to  put  my  hand 
in  the  fire,  shall  I  obey  him  ?  No.  Why  not  ?  Because  this 
hrmun  ordc^  or  law  would  be  in  opposition  to  a  natural  order  or 
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law — vit.  tiat  which  U  laid  down  by  nature  for  my  happineu 
■nil  welfare — the  law  of  self-prewrvatioo  or  self-love.  But  the 
(juestiou  is  not,  "  what  ia  right  ?"  for  this  ia  merely  asldog, 
"  what  ia  ordered  ?"  without  reference  either  to  natoml  or 
human  orders,  one  more  than  the  other.  But  the  important 
queatioD  is,  "  what  are  those  partieuiar  orders  which  I — uuoHT 
— to  obey  f  And  then  comes  the  question,  "  to  whom  or  to 
what  do  I — owe  it — to  obey  this  or  that  law,  in  preference  to 
others. 


MORAL   MATBEHATICa,    OR    HUMAN    DCTI88. 


] 


From  what  I  have  said  it  is  plainly  apparent  that  the 
"natural  right,"  or  "Law  of  nature,"  (if  they  mean  anythint;  at 
all)  signify  (somrtliing,  anything)  laid  down  or  ordered  by  Gud. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  moral  mathematics  I  think  it  proper 
to  give  you  my  reasons  why  I  shall  make  no  reference  to  the 
aacrcd  writings.  They  are  two-fold — first,  because  it  ia  mmccw- 
sary — and  secondly,  because  any  arguments  dranii  Irom  itui 
source  would  defeat  their  own  object,  and  therefore  be  absurd. 

First,  it  is  unnecessary.  Because,  if  what  I  inculcate  be  fabc, 
then  it  can  in  every  instance  he  shown  to  be  to,  without  rtfenaiK 
to  scripture.  And  if  what  I  say  be  trve,  then  it  will  be  ocknov- 
ledged  on  all  hands  that  scripture  itself  cannot  make  it  false. 

Secondly,  arguments  drawn  from  that  source  would  defnl 
their  own  object,  and  therefore  be  ridiculous.  Tor,  he  "liu 
writes  to  inculcate  the  truth  does  not  address  himself  to  anycuc 
particular  handful  of  men,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  eight  humlirJ 
millions  who  inhabit  the  siuface  of  the  earth.  For  the  truth  » 
universal — ^not  particular — nor  peculiar  to  any  age  or  climate,  of 
pco])le.  He  addresses  himself  to  men  of  every  color,  evaj 
language,  every  climate,  and  eveiy  creed;  and  hi»  argmncatt 
must  therefore  be  drawn  from  sources  which  all  men  acknowledge 
to  be  indisputable.  Por  if  tlie  truth  he  desirable  to  atiy,  it  o 
desirable  to  all. 

Thia  work,  for  aught  that  I  can  tellj  may  he  traushktcd  iuta 
the  Chinese  tongue,  or  the  language  of  the   lliodu   Bruhmij]* 
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Bat  with  the  Chinese  and  Hindu  Brahmins^  any  argaments 
drawn  from  the  particular  scriptures  of  the  christians  would  not 
mify  have  no  weight  in  favour  of  the  truths  I  seek  to  inculcate^ 
but  would  absolutely  be  held  by  them  to  be  so  many  arguments 
agakut  me — since  they  are  taught  to  believe  by  their  sacred 
writings  that  our  sacred  writings  are  altogether  fake. 

All  arguments^  therefore,  not  only /or,  but  against,  any  of  my 
positions  must  be  such  as  men  of  all  creeds  will  acknowledge  to 
he  sound.  Otherwise  the  work  becomes  a  dead  letter  not  only 
to  many,  but  to  an  immense  majority  of  the  earth's  inhabitants. 
And  the  term  "  mathematics''^  applied  to  any  part  of  it  would  be 
an  absurd  misnomer.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  Turkish 
author  who  should  attempt  to  erect  a  science  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Koran  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  argument  in  favour  of  no  allusion 
to  scripture  in  matters  of  philosophic  argument  is  perfecfly 
unanswerable.  For  instance,  I  am  ostensibly  arguing  with  you, 
Mr.  B.  But  as  no  one  knows  who  you  are,  you  may  chance  to 
be  the  Turkish  ambassador,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  disciple  of  Confucius ; 
at  all  events,  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  you  may 
be  a  disbeliever  in  the  christian  scriptures.  In  either  case  it  is 
guite  manifest,  that  any  attempt  to  instruct  you  by  arguments 
drawn  from  an  authority  which  you  do  not  acknowledge,  must 
be  inefiectual. 

Arguments  drawn  from  the  christian  scriptures  can  have  no 
weight  with  any  but  christians.  " 

B. 

How  are  we  to  know  a  law  of  nature  when  we  see  it  ? 

A. 

By  observing  (as  fur  as  human  observation  can  go)  its  univei- 
sality.  We  have  no  other  proof  whatever,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  laws  of  nature, 
excepting  only  this,  that  human  observation,  as  far  as  it 
can  go,  has  observed  the  fact  to  be  universally  so.  For  Newton's 
law,  via.  that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other 
particle,  &c.  &c.  is  not  a  proven  law,  but  a  presumed  law — 
amounting  to  strong  probability  and  no  more — since  it  cannot 
even  be  sougkt  to  prove  it  excepting  only  by  presumptive  evidence. 


a  ^ 


It  is  a  law  of  nature  tli&t  stones  shall  fall  to  the  poimi 
Why?  Becaase  the  fact  demoiiatratcs  itself  universally  tn  ihf 
human  senses.  If  stones  fell  to  the  ground  to-day  and  rose  np 
into  the  wr  to-morrow — or  if  they  fell  in  England,  but  to« 
through  the  air  in  Turkey — then  wc  should  at  once  deny  that  it 
ia  a  law  of  nature  that  stonea  shall  fall  to  the  ground.  The  tin 
of  nature  are  nothing  more  than  observed  phenomena — obserred 
to  be  universal,  both  as  to  time  and  place,  as  far  as  hoiuD 
observation  can  go.  Whatever  natural  pbcnomena,  therefon, 
are  observed  to  be  universal,  we  eall  laws  of  nature — which  is  okIt 
a  shorter  way  of  asserting  that  it  is  ordered  or  laid  doum  by  God 
that  it  shall  be  so,  and  not  otherwise.  Sometimes  these  obsemd 
phenomcDa  arc  called  self-evident  truths — as  for  instance^  the 
fact,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  one  of  its  pui».  Tlej 
are  all  only  so  many  truths  or  facts — that  is,  so  many  is-so's,  or 
or  be-8o's,  or  shall-be-so's — so  many  ita-fiatb — which  retal 
themselves  to  our  senses. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  spaces  travelled  through  by 
falling  bodies  shall  increase  as  the  squarca  of  the  times  iacrwK 
— ^that  the  extrication  of  heat  shall  be  followed  by  diminution  of 
bulk,  with  the  single  exception  of  frceiiiig  water.  But  why  ue 
these  called  laws  of  natore  ?  There  ia  no  other  reason  whatenr, 
excepting  that  human  experience  proves  ihefact  to  be  unirenalljr 
so,  and  not  otherwise. 

Now  it  is  upon  such  as  these  observed  phenomena  that  all  haauc 
reasonings  are  built.  And  why  not  the  re.asonings  concemini 
moral  and  political  government?  For  there  are  certain  oliserrcd 
natural  phenomena  which  relate  directly  to  the  conduct  of  men, 
which  are  as  universal  and  iimariable  as  any  phenomena  in  the 
nniverse.  If  the  science  of  human  government  (both  moral  ud 
pohtieal — but  why  use  both  these  words  ?  they  aigni^  the  suoe 
thing — morals,  the-mannera  of  men — politics  the  mumoi  of 
men  living  in  cilics)  be  not  founded  on  these  observed  phenomeu 
— these  laws  of  God — then  they  can  only  be  founded  on  AwsP 
opinion.  But  what !  shall  wc  reject  human  opinion  as  whcJ^ 
insufficient  to  form  the  foundation  of  any  other  science,  howcw 
trivial,  and  yet  admit  it  as  the  basis — the  bc<all  and  end-^U' 
the  alpha  and  omega — in  all  our  reasonings  cooceruios  llif 
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Kiencc  of  humsa  happiness?  We  should  laugh  almost  in  a 
man's  face,  who  should  offer  us  a  theory,  though  it  did  but  con- 
cern the  shoeing  of  horses,  or  the  boiling  of  potatoes,  could  he 
oAer  us,  in  support  of  it,  nothing  but  opinion.  Yet  British 
wnators  sit  and  listen  hour  after  hour,  and  year  after  year,  to 
sesquipedalian  arguments  on  the  question  of  human  government 
with  a  view  to  human  happiness,  which  wguments  it  is  not  even 
attempted  to  place  upon  any  more  solid  foundation  than  the 
opinions  of  the  orator  and  his  party !  Were  the  question,  how 
to  discover  a  new  power  for  the  propulsion  of  rail-road  carriages, 
mdi  arguments  would  be  absolutely  ridiculed !  The  jiroposer  of 
a  new  power  would  be  expected  to  detail  clearly  all  the  natural 
taws  peculiar  to  that  new  power,  and  to  show  how  these  natural 
laws  operated  so  as,  of  necessity,  to  produce  the  desired  results. 
But  if  he  could  give  nothing  but  opinion  in  reply  to  this  expec- 
tstioD,  his  auditors  would  either  go  quietly  to  sleep,  or  very 
properly  cough  him  down  for  wasting  the  time  of  the  House. 

The  law  of  self-love  is  as  incontestably  a  law  of  nature — that 
i«,  a  law  laid  down  by  the  great  Contriver  and  Creator  of  the 
universe  for  the  regulation  of  jnah's  conduct — as  the  law  of 
grantation  or  of  definite  proportions. 

The  great  nldniate  law — the  final  cause  of  all — is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  PNiVERSAL  WHOLE — in  all  its  grand  essential 
duracteri sties — 6dch  as  it  is.  If  the  imiversahty,  both  as  to 
time  and  place,  of  an  observed  fact,  can  constitute  a  law  of 
oatare,  then  this  is  surely  one.  Up  to  the  present  moment, 
astronomers  have  been  unable  to  discover  by  their  planetary 
obaervations,  any  principle  of  change — or  any  token  either  of  a 
beginning  or  an  ending,  with  regard  to  the  planetary  system. 
On  the  contrary,  the  most  accurate  mathematical  reasoning 
proves  that  this  system  not  only  will,  but  nuat  continue  as  it  is 
through  indefinite  ages.  "So  that  the  Bystem,"  says  Herschel 
in  his  beautifiil  discourse  on  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
"  can  never  be  destroyed  or  subverted  by  the  mutual  action  of 
its  parts,  but  keeps  constantly  oscillating,  as  it  were,  round  a 
CCTtsdn  mean  state,  from  which  it  can  never  deviate  to  any 
ruinous  extent." 

la  order  to  accomplish  this  great  oltimate  law — viz.  tlie  aelf- 


presemtioa  of  the  whole — the  parts,  (i.e.  the  minor  syatemi) 
whereof  the  whole  is  composed,  are  put  in  subjection  to  certam 
individual  laws  for  the  sclf-preseiratioD  of  each  individual  put, 
or  aysteni)  that  so,  by  insuring  the  self-preservation  of  each 
tndividiia]  system,  the  self-preservation  of  the  w/iole  aggregate 
of  systems  may  be  instired. 

Thus  all  the  lesser  laws,  for  the  determination  of  man's  con- 
duct, have  plainly,  for  their  ultimate  object,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
great  ultimate  law,  or  final  cause — the  preservatioa  of  the  whole 
The  great  law  of  eclf-/oce  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  tlie 
indiWdual.  The  presen-stion  of  the  individual  is  necessary  U 
the  preservation  of  the  species — and  the  preservation  of  tie 
species  to  the  preservation  of  the  whole — whereof  both  indi- 
vidnals  and  species  are  integrant  parts.  For  all  the  forms  of 
matter,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  which  make  up  the  snm  of 
this  earth,  as  well  as  the  earth  itself,  are  manifestly  bat  so  mui)' 
integrant  parts  of  the  whole  universe. 

We  eat,  drink,  &c.,  that  we  may  live — we  live  that  the  species 
may  he  perpetuated — and  species  arc  perpetuated  that  the  uni- 
verse  may  be  preserved,  in  all  its  essential  parts,  entire — that « 
the  purpose  of  the  great  Dcaiguer  of  the  definite  whole  may  be 
accomplished. 

The  fundamental  law,  therefore,  with  regard  to  smmtl* 
(whether  brute  or  human)  is  self-love.  It  ia  the  basis  of  all  the 
other  laws  concerning  them — which,  being  fulfilled,  the  rest  we 
necessarily  accomphshed — and  which,  being  broken,  to  a  greata 
or  less  extent,  all  the  others,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are 
broken  also.  And  he  who  offends  against  the  law  of  self-lorfi 
offends  also  against  all  the  others,  and  against  the  purposes  both 
of  his  creation  and  his  Creator. 

The  law  of  self-preservation  is  not  peculiar  to  animals.  It 
pervades  the  whole  system  of  the  universe.  What  is  the  1«" 
which  holds  the  earth  in  her  orbit — the  law  of  gravitation,  a*  it 
is  called — but  this  same  law  of  sclf-prcscnation  ? — this  same 
conservative  law,  which  being  suspended  for  a  mouicat,  oc 
annulled  entirely,  the  destruction  of  the  earth,  as  a  sepand' 
system,  must  inevitably  follow  t  Here  the  law  of  Bclf-prcseni- 
tion  is  the  fondamental  law   on  which   the  earth's  odstcncf 
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depends.  With  the  animal  Bystem,  self-love  is  the  fundamental 
Uw — the  law  on  which  the  existence  of  the  animal  Bystem 
depends — and  which  being  annulled,  the  animal  system  must 
ineidtably  perish. 

The  occasional  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  the  earth's 
sorfscc,  whereof  one  is  recorded,  and  which  may,  and  most 
probably  will,  occur  again,  with  that  consequent  extinction  of 
certain  Hpeciea  of  animals  and  vegetables — can  only  be  regarded 
Bs  slight  periodical  deviations  from  the  general  law,  precisely 
analogous  to  the  "oscillations"  or  perturbations,  observable 
among  the  planetary  motions,  while  the  "  mean  state"  (in  both) 
is  "  absolutely  in\*ariable." 

How  senseless,  therefore,  ia  the  clamor  of  those  who  rail  at 
this  same  self-love  or  selfishness,  as  something  detestable — and 
laud  to  the  skies  a  fancied  disinterestedness  which  has  no  exist- 
ence, and  which,  if  it  did  exist  universally,  as  they  would  have  it, 
could  have  no  other  result  than  the  utter  destruction  of  the  human 
speciea.  They  rail,  with  open  throats,  at  him  who  fulfils  the 
la*ra  of  his  Creator,  and  praise  only  him  who  seetns  to  them  to 
■et  hia  laws  at  defiance.  But  were  they  capable  of  reflection, 
they  would  know  that  the  very  praise  which  they  lavish  on  this 
BO-called  disinterestedness,  has  its  origin  in  self-love  alone.  For 
why  do  I  love  him  who  has  sacrificed  his  own  interests  to  mine  ? 
Ib  it  not  clearly  because  I  prefer  my  own  to  his?  Because  the 
BBcriHce  of  his  self-love  is  the  gratification  of  mine?  But  we  are 
pleased  with  the  semblance  of  disinterestedness  even  when  our 
own  interests  are  not  immediately  concerned.  WTiy  ?  Because 
(behering  in  its  poasibihty)  we  like  the  principle — and  for  the 
same  reason  that  poor  citizens  admire  the  principle  of  erecting 
alms-houses,  since  the  time  may  come  when  themselves  may  be 
glad  to  profit  by  them.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  disinterested- 
ness. The  man  who  gives  a  penny  to  a  beggar  does  so,  either 
from  pride  and  self-consequence,  or  to  reheve  himself  from  a 
psinfnl  feeling.  The  beggars  themselves  are  quite  conscious  of 
this  latter  cause  of  charity,  and  therefore  take  care  to  make  that 
feeling  as  painful  as  possible,  by  exhibiting  their  sores  and  their 
onshod  feet,  and  by  surrounding  themselves  with  as  many 
mioeiies  as  they  can. 


Aeeocding;  to  yoo,  thca,  it  is  ligbt  that  men  should  be  Bcl&h. 
A. 

Not  aumiiliiig  to  me,  bat  according  to  the  law  of  the  great 
hwgi^M  of  tke  nnirane.  It  is  by  hiu  so  ordered,  and  you  hsTe 
oaly  Ml  look  afacoad  to  me  the  trd^  in  the  coarse  of  constant  and 
wntcnd  DilfibBiBt.  ObedioDoe  to  this  law  is  a  human  duty. 
W&r  •  do^  u  ttmt  wimk  mm  «ww — and  obedience  to  the  law  uf 


« ia  lAaf  wkiik  im  ant  to  oar  Creator  as  well  as  tu  ouiselret. 
INt  ebejr  tbe  Imt  aC  attf-knne  is  to  contribute  our  share  towards  Uk 
■nooiplMbaMBt  of  kk  pniposes.  Wc  owe  it  also  to  twcemtff, 
to  obejr  tbis  kw — for  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  can 
hc^  it.  And  in  i|Hto  of  the  nricty  of  terms  and  phrasodogy 
witk  wUclt  the  feoliBh  oat-cry  raised  s^&inat  it  induces  os  to 
dnk  md  disgiuae  it,  obcdicnco  to  this  bw  will  be  discovem! 
to  b«  ika  uainspcing  of  all  our  actions  by  any  and  eiery 
wnjundind  eye.  'ne  cciy  perfection  of  the  law — its  eiinpb'ciiy 
— its  pwfcel  cAaeaey — stamps  it  at  once  as  divine.  It  provide 
for  tke  vcUJmns  of  au,  by  ioauriug  the  wcU-bcing  of  each. 
How  diffemit  from  the  complexity  and  inefficiency  of  soy 
hmnaii  bwl 

Parenlal  afEKtkm  ia  another  natural  law,  aleo  neceatary  to 
the  prcaerratkio  of  tbc  entire  whole.  For  if  parenta  (whetbn 
bruto  or  buniao)  were  not  compelled  by  this  law  to  feed  ttk 
pnteet  tlkor  ofiipring,  the  oaring  would  perish.  And  w  (bi 
I  become  extinct.  The  two  laws,  thctdbre,  IR 
,  and  equally  subserve  the  same  purpose. 

Klisl  aflbcttOB  is  not  a  distinct  natural  law.  It  u  but  one  of  the 
coontlexs  modes  in  which  self-love  manifests  itself.  The  offspniu 
lo\-e9  its  parent  because  the  parent  administers,  or  has  aduunii- 
tvred,  to  its  wants.  In  loving  the  parent,  it  does  but  love  the  sup- 
port and  self-gratiticBtion  firacv«^in^yrmn  the  parent.  In  feaiing 
to  lose  the  pan^nt,  it  does  but  fear  to  lose  the  pertttft  aifV'- 
There  is  uo  such  law  as  tihal  afiiectiou,  because  tbcro  is  no  necautf 
for  it,  because  it  could  in  no  way  conduce  towards  the  aooomplisli- 
ment  of  the  great  ultimate  law.  There  are  no  laws  acting  in  * 
retrograde  direction.  Beginning  to  exert  their  inflocace  wifli 
the  beginning  of  life,  they  have  all  au  onward  taidtnef  laniiM 
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f  the  accompliahmeat  of  tlie  nltiinatc  law.  When  tkc  parent  has 
^  fened  his  o&pring  he  ha>  accomplished  the  final  caiue  of  his 
I  earthly  existence,  and  soon  dies.  ^Vhile  the  child  proceeds 
Ihi  ommrd  to  run  the  same  race,  to  fuliU  the  saine  final  canae,  and, 
d  bnring  done  so,  dies  too.  And  by  this  simple  contrivance, 
y  althoDgfa  individuals  are  constantly  disappearing,  the  sevenl 
L  qiecies  stiil  endure,  and  the  ammal  ayatem  stdl  continuea  to 
^  Wtiix  an  integrant  part  of  the  universe  for  ever — and  thus  the 
H  Inr  for  insuring  the  unchanging  integrity  of  the  universal  whole 
M  fulfilled.  This  end  would  be  equally  well  accomplished 
whether  the  offspring  love  the  parent  or  not — consequently  there 
MB  DO  especial  law  provided  to  compel  him  to  do  bo.  But,  if  the 
ptteat  did  not  love  the  offspring,  and  feed  and  support  it,  then 
tiuB  end  could  not  be  accomplished.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
ttttare  hai  provided  a  special  law  to  compel  the  parent  to  do  bo 
—the  law  of  parental  affection. 

The  various  ties  which  bind  men  together  in  small  commu- 
nities— the  reeiprocHtion  of  services — are  all  merely  so  many 
manifestatioDB  of  self-love.  For  "self-love  and  social  arc 
(undoubtedly)  the  same." 

Since  the  law  of  self-love,  therefore,  is  the  fundamental  law 
apon  which  the  fuMlment  of  all  the  other  natural  animal  laws 
depends — it  follows  that  to  obey  this  law  is  to  obey  all  the 
others — and  is,  in  fact,  to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  towards  the 
■ccomplishment  of  the  Creator's  great  design — the  preservation 
of  the  whole. 

And  thus  all  questions  of  individual  obedience  resolve  them- 
selves into  questions  of  individual  happiness.  i\nd  all  questions 
aa  to  whether  an  individual  ouffht  or  ouffAl  not  to  perform  this 
or  that  action,  resolve  themselves  iuto  the  question  whether  that 
individual  owe  it,  or  do  not  OWB  it  (which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ought)  to  his  happiness  to  do  so.  And  thus  all 
qoeations  of  human  individual  duties  resolve  themselves  into 
qaestions  of  what  each  individual  owes  or  docs  iwi  owe  to  his 
own  individual  happiness  or  self-love.  And,  indeed,  even 
religions  duties  (although  I  am  here  not  at  all  concerned  n-itb 
such)  necessarily  resolve  themselves  into  the  same  question. 
For  why  ouffht  men — that  is,  to  what  do  men  owe  it — to  be 
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religious?  Beyond  the  possibility  of  contradirtioii,  to  IW 
self-love — to  tlieir  desire  of  eternal  happiness  and  dread  of 
eternal  punishment.  If  they  had  no  hope  of  happiness,  and  no 
fear  of  punishment,  would  they  be  rcUgious?  or  suffer,  as  tifV 
have  done,  and  continually  do,  for  reli^on'a  sake?  Yet  this  law 
— ^whieh  is  the  cause  and  foundation  of  al)  religion,  even  reli^oua 
men  arc  accustomed  to  revile  with  every  opprobrious  epithet 

It  is  &  law  without  which  the  animal  aystem,  which  ihe 
Creator  has  determined  shall  form  an  integrant  part  of  tli« 
universe,  could  not  exist.  It  is  a  law  so  imperatively  stringmt 
that  disobedience  to  it — if  disobedience  be  possible — ^for,  in  ihe 
case  of  self-destruction,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
suicide  do  not  consult  this  law  by  that  very  act — is  thou^  to 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  insanity.  It  is  a  kw,  any  n^ilect  or 
attempted  infringement  of  which,  invariably  carries  with  it  itt 
ovm  punishment.  Yet,  while  all  men  obey  it,  all  tnen  rcnie 
it.  But,  as  I  have  observed  before,  this  very  reviling  is 
itself  but  one  of  the  ten  thousand  manifestatioDS  of  ite 
same  law. 


But  thongh  self-love  be  productive  of  much  good,  and  ii 
undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessary,  yet  when  carried  b> 
excess,  is  it  not  the  parent  of  much  evil  ? 
A. 

To  a  certain  extent !  And  pray  who  is  to  judge  of  the  proff 
extent  ?  Are  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  regolaUd 
and  modified  at  the  caprice  of  human  opinion  ?  This  is  U 
repeat  the  ancient  farce  of  Canute,  who,  as  he  stood  npaa  the 
sands,  said  to  the  sea,  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  » 
farther."  But  did  the  sea  hear  him  ?  Or,  if  it  beard  him,  did 
it  mind  him  ?  If  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  this  law  wot 
left  to  be  regulated  by  human  opinion,  the  result  would  be  the 
same  as  though  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  the  rain  were  Hi 
to  be  regulated  by  the  opinions  of  men.  Scarcely  two  would  bt 
found  to  agree  as  to  the  when  and  the  where  and  the  proper 
amount.  And  it  is  because  men  have  weakly  imagined  that  tli' 
operation  of  this  law  is  to  be  regulated  by  them,  that  so  mnth 
quarrelling,  and  confusion,  and  mischief  have  ensued. 
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I  read  the  kw  of  self-love,  written  in  unmistakeable  characters 
in  the  book  of  nature.  But,  attached  to  it,  I  can  discover  no 
conditions  of  any  kind.  And  the  evils  you  speak  of  do  not 
leault  from  this  law — but  fioni  the  colliaion  of  this  law  with  the 
conventional  laws  and  opinions  of  men — and  the  vain  opposition 
«itb  which  these  latter  attempt  to  withstand  its  operation. 
They  are  the  hybrid  result  of  an  unnatural  encounter. 
B. 

Do  yon  mean  to  say,  then,  that  it  is  a  duty  which  every  man 
owes  to  himself  to  seek  his  own  happiness  even  at  the  expense 
of  another? 

A. 

Yonr  question,  and  the  air  of  surprise  with  which  you  put  it,  are 
both  natural  enough.  They  only  show,  however,  that  you  have 
not  paid  moch  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  individual 
law  in  question  operates  upon  the  whole.  To  your  question  I 
answer,  yes.  But  although  every  man  owes  it  to  himself  to  seek 
his  own  happiness,  even  at  the  expense  of  another,  yet  that  other 
is  equally  impelled  by  bis  oum  self-love  to  resist  him.  And 
tbos,  from  two  opposing  forces,  the  mean  direction  reqitibeu 
ia  obtained — as  the  mean  direction  of  the  earth  round  the  sun 
ia  the  result  of  the  two  opposing  forces,  called  the  centripetal 
and  projectile. 

This  kind  of  counterbalance  ia  observable  everywhere.  There 
is  in  nature  a  compensating  principle — a  self-adjusting  power — 
which  pervades  all  her  works — and  which  enables  her,  in  the 
midst  of  antagonizing  causes,  constantly  to  preserve  her  status 
quo.  The  distance  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  is  constaotly 
increasing  and  decreasing.  But,  notwithstanding  these  oscilla- 
tions, Laplace  and  Lagrange  have  demonistrated  that  the  mean 
dulance  of  each  is  absolutely  invariable.  These  oscillations  and 
perturbations  are  incessant  throughout  all  her  works — but 
the  same  mean  condition  ia  invariably  restored — and  the  gi-eat 
end  obtained.  We  may  oppose  and  disturb  the  direction  of  her 
laws — we  may  turn  her  aside  from  the  direct  path  for  a  time — 
bat  she  will  surely  arrive  at  her  journey's  end,  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do — and  we  shall  as  surely  gain  nothing  but  suffering  as  the 
fruits  of  so  foolish  a  contcat. 


Bat  if  every  one  is  to  seek  his  own  happiness,  ercn  at  file 
txpense  of  others,  it  sccma  to  mc  that  the  weak  must  neccsauilj 
and  invariably  become  the  slaves  of  the  strong,  or  else  that  life 
mnst  be  consumed  by  the  perpetual  stru^le  between  a^pvmsi 
and  resistance.  Is  this  right  or  jost  ? 
A. 

And  such  i»  the  fact.  The  weak  are,  always  and  everywhEn, 
the  slaves  of  the  strong.  And  it  is  right  that  it  shonld  be  bo— 
for  it  is  so  ordered.  And  it  is  just,  for  it  is  bo  commanded.  And 
I  know  that  it  is  so  ordered  and  so  commanded  for  precisely  Utc 
same  reason  that  I  know  it  is  ordered  and  commanded  that  atona 
shall  fall  to  the  ground,  viE.  because  human  observation  perceivca 
that  everywhere  such  is  the  fact.  I  gather  or  get  that  piece  of 
knowledge  as  I  gatlier  or  gel  every  other  knowledge — that  it, 
through  my  senses.  And  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  far  it  is  so  iai 
down — by  nature  everywhere.  And  the  weak  owe  it  to  their 
sdf-love — that  is,  they  olght  to  obey  this  law.  Why  ?  Pint, 
because  any  attempt  to  disobey  it  is  instantly  punished — ^by  the 
strong.  Secondly,  because,  resist  it  as  they  may,  thry  mnit 
eventually  yield,  and  nothing  is  gained,  but  suSering  or  dcstme- 
tion,  by  resistance.  The  very  end  and  immediate  object  of  self- 
love  is  self-preservation.  But  all  puniahment  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  the  sufferer.  He,  therefore,  who,  in  defence  of  liia 
self-love  subjects  himself  to  destruction,  defeats  the  very  ohjwt 
of  that  law  in  defence  of  which  he  suffers.  Thus  my  scif-lovi 
would  induce  me  to  resist  the  amputation  of  a  limb.  But  if,  bj 
resisting  amputation,  I  know  that  I  must  lose  my  life,  then  tbc 
same  law  which  at  one  time  induces  me  to  resist,  at  anotbcTi 
induces  me  to  yield.  So  self-love  would  induce  the  weak  W 
resist  the  strong — but  knowing  they  would  sufifer  jooie  by 
resisting  then  by  yielding,  the  same  self-love  induces  thein  H) 
yield.  And  thus,  under  all  circumstances,  the  law  of  Belf-lo« 
conduces  to  the  law  of  self-preservation, 

I  have  said  that  the  weak  are  everjTvhere  the  sla^xs  of  tbe 
strong.     And — 


You,  of  cotu-sc,  are  now  alluding  to  a  state  of 
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cinlizcd  comm unities,  in  England  for  instance,  this  cannot  be 
true. 

A. 

Nonsense — it  is  true  everywhere — otherwise  it  could  not  be  a 
law  of  nature.  Might  conatitutes  the  right  in  England,  as  well 
M  anywhere  else.  For  what  arc  our  laws,  und  all  human  laws, 
and  indeed  all  natural  laws,  but  the  exerciue  of  superior  strength? 
ibr  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  object  of  those  laws  (ao  mat- 
ter, vfhethcr  ammate  or  inanimate — for  the  rule  ia  universal)  to 
a  particular  line  of  conduct.  And  with  regard  to  all  human 
]swB,  this  line  of  conduct  is  chalked  out  by  the  strong  many, 
without  any  other  rule  than  their  own  pleasure.  And  they  say 
to  the  weak  few :  "  thus  and  thus  shall  you  do,  and  not  other- 
wise. You  shall  no  longer  Uve  according  to  the  dictates  of  your 
own  Bclf-love,  but  according  to  the  dictates  of  tmrs.  It  pleases 
tit  to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  physical  comfort.  And  if  you,  iu 
pursuit  of  your  happiness  of  a  different  kind,  distui-b  ui^  with 
your  brawls,  or  noisy  and  turbulent  rejoicings,  we  will  punish 
you."  Why  ?  They  can  give  but  one  answer — "  because  we 
are  the  stronger."  If  the  tuibulent  formed  the  numerous  and 
stronger  party,  then  the  laws  would  be  laid  down  by  them,  and 
tbe  aclf-love  of  the  weak  and  peaceable  few  would  be  sacrificed 
to  the  self-love  of  the  strong  and  turbulent  many. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  of  self-love  is  not  one 
unique  whole.  Every  man  has  a  separate  law  more  or  less 
pecoliar  to  himself,  which  peculiarity  conatitutes  indicidual 
characters  and  tastes.  As  the  organization  of  the  human  couu- 
tcoance  is  almost  infinitely  varied,  so  also  is  his  internal  organi- 
eatioQ — and  consequently  human  characters  and  human  tastes 
are  also  infinitely  various — and  so,  therefore,  must  be  the  means 
by  which  they  seek  to  gratify  these  tastes.  No  man,  therefore, 
is  competent  to  prescribe  the  means  of  happiness  to  another, 
because  he  cannot  know  wherein  the  happiness  of  that  otlicr  eon- 
siats.  He  can  only  know  wherein  bis  own  consist.  And  it  is  as 
absurd  for  the  peaceable  many  to  tell  the  turbulent  few,  or  for 
the  civilized  to  say  to  the  barbarian :  "  you  would  be  much 
happier,  if  you  would  lead  the  life  which  wc  lead,"  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man  to  tell  another  that  bis  (the  other's)  wife 
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I  be  much  hindBomer  if  she  vere  dark  instead  of  fair. 
In  both  instances  we  make  our  own  tastes  the  gnagc  aod 
standard  b;  which  we  arbitrarily  seek  to  measare  the  tasuc 
of  others. 

Our  own  laws,  and  the  lam  of  all  civilized  states,  are  nothine 
bat  an  a^reemcDt  entered  into  by  the  stronq  and  peaceable 
■uny,  to  hold  in  Babjection  the  weak  and  disorderly  few — mall, 
bcraose  they  are  fevi  ?  I  say  the  weak  are  everywhere  subject 
to  the  nrong,  and  ruled  and  coerced  by  them.  And  why  do  yen 
start  with  surprise  when  I  say  "  it  is  right"  that  it  should  be 
so"  T  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  because  you  suffer  yourself  to  be 
influenced  by  worda,  without  attending  to  their  real  import— 
like  a  child  by  a  ghost  story.  For  1  have  only  to  dress  the 
same  proposition  in  other  words,  and  you  will  immediately  asuut 
to  it,  as  to  a  proposition  which  is  undeniable.  For  is  it  nnt 
rigKi  thai  the  interests  of  Ihe  few  should  yield  to  those  of  Iht 
Buatff  ?  The  two  propositions  are  identical,  for  the  many  ind 
the  ttnmff  are  one  and  Ihe  same — and  the  few  and  the  w^wi  are 
one  and  the  same.  They  are  but  diSerent  terms  applied  to  tht 
ffpttiK  tiling. 
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Yea — bat  the  intwests  of  the  few  are  not  sacriliced  bccsuie 
they  arc  too  weak  to  defend  them — but  simply  because  thcyi 
few. 

A. 

Indccdl  well — what  reason  have  you  for  this  assertion? 
cause  or  shadow  of  a  cause  is  there  why  it  should  be  so  F 
should  the  few,  each  individual  of  whom  is  induenced  by  a 
love  OS  strong  as  that  which  induences  each  indindual  of  lie 
many — why,  I  say,  should  the  few  sacrifice  their  self-love  to  the 
self-love  of  the  ot/ters  ?  You  have  not  the  shadow  of  on  intelli- 
gible reason  to  offer.  You  would  attribute  it  to  a  seuse  of 
abstract  justice — to  some  unknown  and  undiscoverable  some- 
thing— some  shadowy  principle — which  no  one  can  dctine,  and 
about  which  no  two  men  can  agree — and  which  can  nowhere  be 
found  in  operation  in  any  of  the  dominions  of  nature.  \Therc 
is  this  abstract  justice  ?  What  is  it  ?  What  do  the  wtrdi 
mean? — what  is  it  apart  from  all  v;ordsf — Exhibit 
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i>iwiii  I  iiiilili  me  to  know  it,  or  gather  it,  or  become  acquainted 
with  it,  in  some  way  or  other,  I  care  not  how — ao  that  you  do 
hat  put  into  me  the  meaninff  which  the  words  mean,  apart  from 
the  words  Ihemaelves. 

The  doctrine  of  innate  principles,  you  know,  has  been  given 
1^  on  all  hands  ever  since  Locke  exposed  its  abaurdity.  I  have 
■bown  you  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  ideas  from 
reflection.  So  that  unless  you  can  make  me  either  see,  or  feel, 
or  taste,  or  smell,  or  hear  this  same  abstract  justice,  I  am  whoDy 
st  a  loss  to  guess  how  I  am  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  it. 

The  moment  you  mention  the  words  "  abstract  justice,"  you 
instaotly  become  involved  in  a  maze  of  metaphysical  mysticism. 
But  the  moment  you  consent  to  interpret  language  according  to 
the  reabties  of  nature,  and  consent  to  believe,  with  Home  Tooke, 
that  the  language  of  men  is  bat  the  translation  of  the  language 
of  things — a  consequence  necessarily  tlowing  from  Hornc  Tooke's 
flystem  of  language — of  which  Lord  Brougham  has  declared  that 
it  is  BO  "  eminently  natural  and  reasonable'  that  "  all  men  are 
convinced  of  its  truth," — the  moment,  in  fact,  that  you  substitute 
reason  in  the  place  of  fanciful  prejudices,  all  mysticism  ceases, 
and  everything  becomes  plain  and  inteUigible  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four. 

Now — now  that  I  will  suppose  you  have  consented  to  become 
the  disciple  of  common  sense,  if  any  ask  you,  why  the  interests 
of  the  few  should  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  many,  tell  them  it 
i>  because  the  few  cannot  help  themselves — but  are  coerced  by 
the  many,  in  obedience  to  that  universal  law  which  has  laid  it 
down,  that  the  weak  shall  be  held  in  subjection  by  the  strong. 

If  there  were  but  two  men — a  strong  and  a  weak  one — in 
their  war  against  the  rest  of  creation,  for  food  and  self-pro- 
tection, they  would  unite,  because  their  interests  would  be  the 
Bsme.  But  should  any  difference  of  opinion  and  consequent 
dispute  arise  between  them  concerning  their  individual  interests, 
then  the  weaker  must  necessarily  yield  to  the  stronger.  The 
sincere  conviction  of  a  man,  however  false,  yet  stands  to  him  in 
the  light  of  truth.  And  for  the  strong  man  to  yield  up  what  he 
believed,  to  be  truly  his  right,  to  what  he  must  therefore  behcve 
to  be  the  faUe  claim  of  the  weak  man,  would  be  for  truth  and 
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strength  voluntarily  to  give  way  before  wealcness  and  falsehood, 
Thus  the  weak  man  would  lie  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
strong  man's  opinion.  They  could  not  even  take  your  abttract 
justice  for  an  umpire  between  them.  Because  even  the  question; 
"  what  is  the  abstract  justice  of  any  one  particular  caac,"  must 
always  be  answered  according  to  the  optnioa  of  the  strong  nun 
^which  he,  believing  it  to  be  the  true  one,  would  defend. 

Now  here  is  no  numcricai  difference — and  you  cannot  say  that 
the  interests  of  the  few  must  yield  to  the  interests  of  the  many-> 
because  they  are  many.  Neither  can  you  decide  their  dispobt 
by  a  reference  to  abstract  justice.  Yet  here  you  observe  titt 
■ame  thing  happening  which  happens  everywhere  else  betmta 
the  many  and  the  few — ^viz.  that  the  weak  ore  subject  to  ^ 
strong — and  this  caae  proves  that  the  reason  of  this  is,  not 
because  the  many  are  many,  but  solely  because  they  are  tlie 
stronger.  Theae  two  supposed  individuals  represent  every  com- 
munity— ^the  weak  man  represents  the  few,  and  the  strong  one 
the  many — and  they  are  both  governed  by  the  same  natural  Iswf, 

If  the  few  resigned  their  own  interests  to  those  of  the  maov, 
upon  any  other  principle  than  that  of  compulsion,  we  shonld  sn 
this  principle  m  operation.  But  do  we  see  it  ?  Do  we  sec  the 
few  voluntarily  resigning  their  rights  and  intcreata  to  those  of 
the  many  ? — excepting  where  registaxce  is  clearly  uselcM,  imi 
where,  therefore,  U  is  more  to  their  interest  to  yield  than  lo  retalf 
You  say,  upon  my  principle  of  might,  the  livee  of  the  weak 
would  be  frittered  away  in  the  struggles  of  resistance.  And  ii 
not  this  the  case  ?  I  refer  you  to  our  daily  police  reports  for  n 
answer.  There  is  in  ours,  and  every  other  civilized  community, 
a  few  who  find  mt.re  pleasure  in  living  a  life  of  disorder,  thau  in 
leading  one  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  naages  of 
society.  And  how  arc  their  lives — the  lives  of  these  uieakfnc 
— ^passed  ?  Is  it  not  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  supeiior 
force  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  many  ?  Why  should  wi 
these  feiv  live  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their  own  self- 
love,  aa  well  as  the  many?  The  self-love  of  the  few  is  ai  strong 
ia  the  few,  as  it  is  in  the  many  I  You  can  give  me  uo  rwttoiu 
why  they  should  not — excepting  such  only  as  consist  merely  "f 
opinion.     But  you  know,  we  are  here  concerned  with  morJ 
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mathem&tics— and  mathematics  is  a  science  into  which  mere 
opinion  can  by  no  possibility  be  aUowed  to  enter,  and  which  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  demonstrations  exhibited  to 
the  senses,  or  based  upon  those  observed  phenomena  called  laws 
of  nature,  or  self-evident  truths. 

Yoa  say,  the  interests  of  the  few — say,  for  example,  of  one 
man — should  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  many.  But  how  manyT 
How  will  you  determine  the  exact  number  to  which  it  is  right 
that  one  man  should  sacrifice  his  onu  interests?  Say,  one  thou- 
tand.  Then  it  is  equaUy  right  that  he  should  sacrifice  hia 
interests  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  or  else  you  are  bound 
to  show  in  what  mauner  the  reasons  which  make  it  right  in  the 
one  instance,  make  it  wrong  in  the  other.  And  ao  I  may  go  on 
■ibtXBCting  one  at  a  time  firom  the  original  thousand  untU  I 
ndaoe  the  number  to  a  unit,  and  ^tiJl  you  shall  be  unable  to 
render  a  reason  why  it  is  right  that  one  man's  interest  should  be 
ncrificed  to  that  of  any  one  specified  number,  while  it  is  wrong 
tliat  it  should  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  a  number  which  is  one  less. 

The  amount  of  the  many,  therefore,  to  which  it  is  right  that 
the  few  should  sacrifice  their  interests  must  be  matter  of  opinion, 
and  the  self-love  of  the  few  will  away  their  opinion  in  one 
direction,  whde  the  self-love  of  the  many  will  sway  theirs  in  the 
contrary  direction.  The  one  will  have  a  nalural  tendency  to  fix 
the  amount  too  low,  while  the  other  will  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  fix  it  too  high — and  you  have  no  standard  by  which  to  decide 
between  them.  Ten  men  would  say,  "we  are  ten  in  number — 
tlierefore  you  should  sacrifice  your  single  interest  to  ours."  But 
the  other  would  reply,  "no — if  you  were  twenty  in  number,  I 
would  consent  perhaps." 

To  these  and  fifty  other  questions,  which  it  is  impossible  to 

answer   otherwise    than    by  reference  to  opinion,  you  subject 

yourself,  so  long  as  you  contintie  to  build  your  reasoning  upon 

any  other  foundation  than  the  observed  phenomena  of  nature. 

B. 

Is  it  right  for  a  thief  to  pick  your  pocket  if  he  can  ? 
A. 

If  he  can — certainly.  But  it  is  also  right  for  me,  ifl  can,  to 
detect  and  punish  him.     We  both  obey  the  orders  of  our  own 
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self-love.  To  say  he  has  a  right  to  do  it,  is  merely  to  say  ih&t  he 
is  ordered  to  do  it — that  is,  tempted  by  his  self-love  or  cupidity, 

The  public  opinion  concerning  thieving  is  irrationij  and 
absurd.  Had  Napoleon  conquered  England,  he  wonld  but  \a.it 
been  thought  the  greater  hero.  But  the  eye  of  reason  sees  w 
iffcrencc  between  stealing  a  kingdom,  and  stealing  a  pocke^ 
handkerchief.  It  is  the  same  with  murder.  We  read  in  histoi; 
that  twenty  thousand  men  fell  in  a  brilliant  action  bctvwi 
genera!  A  and  ticld-marshall  B — that  a  hundred  men  wot 
killed  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  so-and-so,  in  a  brilliant  aSm 
which  the  admiral  had  with  the  French  ship  so-and-so,  from 
which  such-and-such  an  amount  of  prize-money  would  be  deriiTi 
We  arc  not  shocked  I  We  are  only  excited  to  admiration  I  Bal 
if  a  highwayman  stop  you  on  the  road,  compel  you  to  fight 
with  him,  overcome  and  kill  you,  and  abstract  yonr  purs^  « 
are  horrified  both  at  the  murder  and  the  theft. 

We  do  not  call  the  First  William,  William  "  the  T^ief,"  bnt 
William  "the  Conqueror ."   Yet  he  sioU  the  kingdom  of  Englsni 

There  la  no  such  thing  as  abstract  justice — nor  abstract  nor 
innate  principle  of  any  kind — nor  is  there  any  law  which  orien 
a  man  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  to  that  of  another,  or  of  ( 
mdlion  of  others.  Nor  can  you  show  me  any  right  or  reason 
why  the  interests  of  the  few  should  yield  to  those  of  the  many, 
excepting  only  the  single  one  of  compulsion.  For  the  law  ni 
self-love,  in  a  single  individual,  o)>erate3  as  jrawcrfully  in  one 
direction  as  the  same  law,  in  a  million,  operates  in  the  oppoiitt 
direction.  And  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that,  when  two  lin 
arc  operating,  with  equal  forces,  in  opposite  directions,  one  cm 
yield  to  the  other.  For  the  self-loves  (so  to  speak]  of  a  million 
of  men  are  not  concentrated  and  applied  to  move  one  object,  li^t 
a  million  of  horses  yoked  to  one  wagon.  But  they  are  a  million 
of  different  forces  applied  to  move  a  million  of  different  objeeI^ 
vis.  men.  The  intensity  of  the  moving  power,  therefore,  whicJi 
moves  a  million  of  men  is  no  greater  than  that  which  moves  a 
single  man.  If  you  yoke  one  horse  to  one  cart  which  you  find 
he  is  unable  to  move,  what  will  you  gain  by  yoking  a  miilioa  "^ 
other  horses  to  a  million  of  other  carts  ? 

I  suppose  you  nill  allow  that  every  possible  species  of  self- 
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interest  mutt  reaolve  itaelf  finally  into  the  gratification  of  Bel£- 
love. 

B. 

Of  course.    It  cannot  be  denied^  I  think. 

A. 

Suppose  Mr.  A  come  to  me  and  request  me  to  sell  him  my 
house^  at  a  fair  valuation^  that  he  may  pull  it  down^  in  order 
that  his  self-love  may  be  gratified  by  improving  the  prospect 
from  his  drawing-room  windows.    Am  I  bound  to  comply  ? 

B. 

Certainly  not. 

A. 

But  suppose^  the  next  day^  Mr.  B  come  to  me  with  the  same 
request,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  the  prospect  from  his 
immg^rwrni  windows.  Is  Mr.  A's  first  claim  in  any  maimer 
strengthened  by  this  second  claim  of  Mr.  B  ? 

B. 

Certainly  not. 

A. 

Then  if  Mr.  A^s  claim  be,  m  no  degree,  strengthened  by  the 
subsequent  claim  of  one  other  man,  it  is  mathematically  certain 
that  neither  could  it  be  in  any  degree  strengthened  by  the 
claims  of  a  milhon  of  other  men.  For  nothing,  multiplied  by  a 
million,  is  nothing  still. 

Suppose  the  captain  of  a  vessel  with  a  crew  of  a  dozen  sailors, 
having  on  board  a  cargo  of  a  thousand  hving  sheep,  are  caught 
in  a  stcMrm  which  makes  it  necessary  to  lighten  the  vessel.  The 
sailors  would  throw  the  sheep  overboard.  What  right  have  they 
to  do  so?  No  man  can  show  me  the  shadow  of  a  right — 
excepting  only  the  right  of  might. 

Now  here  is  an  instance  in  which  the  interests  of  the  many 
are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  a  few.  Why  ?  Because,  in  this 
instance,  the  few  are  stronger  than  the  many.  Convert  the 
sheep  into  African  slaves,  and  precisely  the  same  thing  woiild 
luqppen  for  precisely  the  same  reason. 

In  the  case  of  the  slaves  the  right  may  possibly  be  disputed. 

In  the  case  of  the  sheep,  if  sheep  could  talk,  it  would  be 

disputed  also. 

2i 
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But  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  la  so  broadly  manifest,  ou  the 
sUgbtest  unprejudiced  reflection)  tliat  it  csnnot  need  further 
amplification. 

Tbe  law  is  universal.  It  holds  even  in  the  inorganic  and 
vegetable  kiogdoma.  If  a  large  atone  fall  npon  a  smaller  oot, 
of  the  same  kind,  it  will  crush  it.  And  if  you  plant  a  rose  biub 
at  the  foot  of  a  young  oak,  the  oak  will  appropriate  to  itself  U 
much  of  the  nutriment  of  the  soil,  that  the  rose  will  be  leA  to 
atan'e,  wither,  and  die.  An  example  of  the  fact,  on  a  \srfS 
scale,  that  the  strong  everywhere  tyranniEc  over  the  ■weak,  ia  at 
the  present  moment  exhibited  over  more  than  half  the  entiit 
earth.  For  the  process  of  civiluation — what  is  it  but  the 
tyranny  of  tbe  strong  over  the  weak  ? — the  tyranny  of  knowledge 
over  ignorance  f — the  tyranny  of  superior  organization  over  one 
which  is  inferior  ?  It  is  impossible  to  cultivate  the  inferior 
tribes  of  men  to  any  important  extent.  The  organiiation  of 
their  brains  and  skulls  will  not  permit  it* — and  civiliratjoii, 
with  regard  to  these,  ia  hut  another  term  for  exterminatioii. 
Look  at  North  America— what  has  become  of  ber  people? 
And  what  has  become  of  her  soil  ?  The  blood  of  her  childitn 
have  fattened  it,  and  the  aheddera  of  that  blood  possess  it. 

In  anotber  century  the  New  Zealander  will  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Red  Indian.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  all  the  inferior  bmaiQ 
tribes  shall  be  extinct,  and  their  heritage,  the  earth,  in  uodia- 
puted  possession  of  their  civilizers — that  is  to  say,  their 
conquerors  and  exterminators. 

B. 

If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  disinterestedness,  how  do  jwi 
account  for  certain  historical  facts — as,  for  instance,  the  rolnii- 
tary  death  of  Marcus  Curtius — and  many  Other  similar  instanco, 
all  of  which  I  will  bold  to  be  accounted  for,  if  yoa  can  aceoanl 
for  that  one  ? 

A. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  pcrtuibationB  or  oscillatium 
round  an  invariable  mean  condition  indicating  dieturbanee  in  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  planetary  motions. 

•  See  LanTcnoe's  Lectures  on  Maa. 
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The  laws  which  regulate  the  living  actions  constituting  animal 
life  are  subject  to  similar  diaturbances.  Thus,  independently 
of  the  agency  of  any  recognizable  disease,  we  see  men  living  in 
health  up  to  the  age  of  ninety  years,  while  others  die  in  health 
at  the  age  of  siity  or  seventy.  Yet  the  mean  duration  of  human 
life,  even  now  that  it  is  subjected  to  so  many  additional 
diBturbing  causes — accidents  arising  out  of  a  highly  cultivated 
oonditioD  of  society,  and  a  multitudinous  host  of  diseases — can 
nevertheless  be  calculated  almost  to  a  mathematical  nicety.  It 
is  apon  this  selt'-corapensating  principle — this  self-adjusting 
power — that  the  aocietiea  for  the  aasurance  of  human  life  are 
erected,  and  which  enables  them  to  make  their  calculations  with 
perfect  security  both  to  themselves  and  the  assured. 

The  law  of  self-love  is  subject,  in  like  manner,  to  similar 
distorbances.  It  oscillates,  as  it  were,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  of  a  mean  line  of  direction — which  mean  line  points  directly 
to  the  self-preservation  of  the  species — and  linally  accomplishes 
this  gi-eat  general  object  in  spite  of  all  disturbing  causes. 

Codrus  and  Marcus  Curtiua,  who  sacrificed  themeelves  for  the 
gnpposed  advantage  of  their  country,  are  examples  of  men 
obeying  a  disturbed  law — of  men  seeking  the  general  good,  not 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  nature,  but  in  a  direction  of  their 
own  choosing.  Nature  lias  determined  that  the  general  welfare 
riutll  be  secured  by  a  law  which  secures  the  welfare  of  each 
indmdual — the  law  of  individual  self-love.  The  self-love  of 
Usrcns  Gnrtius  was  a  disturbed  lew,  which  impelled  him  to  seek 
the  general  good  in  a  different  direction  from  that  provided  by 
nature,  viz.  by  destroyiny  himself,  instead  of  protecting  himself. 
The  good  of  the  whole  is  the  ultinuite,  not  the  immediate,  end  of 
individual  self-love.  Its  immediate  end  is  manifestly  indiridual 
aelf-preserr'ation.  This  being  so,  that  law  which  defeats  its 
object,  and  achieves  one  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
object  proposed  by  the  institution  of  the  law,  must  necessarily 
be  a  disturbed  law.  The  immediate  end  proposed  by  the  insti- 
tntton  of  the  law  of  self-love  in  Marcus  Curtins  was  tu  preserve 
Marcus  Curtius.     But  the  end  achieved  was  his  destruction. 

Nature  cannot  be  supposed  to  institute  laws  with  a  view  to 
defeat  their  own  objects. 
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But  was  the  act  of  Marcus  Cortius  instigated  by  self-love  at 
all  ?  Uuqucstionably.  lie  was  a  martyr — a  martj-r  to  patrint- 
igm — and  all  martyrs,  whether  tu  pride,  to  ambition,  to 
military  glory,  to  love,  to  philanthropy,  or  to  religion,  are  iusli- 
gjatcd  by  self-love.  They  arc  all  flyiug  from  pttnishment,  or 
mnniug  full  tilt  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  in  one  shape  or  otlier, 
cither  here  or  hereafter.  If  you  require  authority  for  this— if 
your  own  reason  and  obscrvatiou  be  not  aufficicat — then  I  refe 
you  to  thcmselveB,  They  are  themaehes  my  authority.  MTi»t 
are  the  rnotivra  which  they  allege  for  their  conduct  ?  Is  it  Di>t 
BBWARD  in  some  shape  or  other  ?  immortal  honor?  immortil 
glory  7  immortal  bappiucss  ?  And  does  not  the  philaDthnijuxt 
speak  of  the  "f/e/ici'ousvafts/iicfion  which  he  feels  Id  doing  good?" 
Plenty  of  game  in  the  hunting-fields  of  the  good  apirit  is  the 
retvard  to  which  the  vdid  Indian  loolca,  and  in  expcetation  of 
which  he  is  ready,  at  any  moment,  to  become  a  mnrtyr.  Plrnty 
of  strong  ale  or  mead,  qnaffed  in  the  halls  of  Valhidlab,  ir«ni  tht 
sculls  of  their  enemies,  was  the  reward  for  nhicb  our  aorthon 
ancestors  welcomed  martyrdom  with  savage  joy.  A  parulisc 
filled  with  troops  of  houris  is  the  reward  of  Mahometan  aiartvr- 
dom.  The  martyrs  to  the  Catholic  religion,  both  reformed  Aud 
unreforraed,  eattUed  in  their  sufierings.  Why  ?  They  them- 
selves have  told  us :  "  Because  of  the  crown  of  fftoty  which 
awaits  those  who  suffer  for  conscience  sake,  aud  because  of  tlitir 
reward  which  is  in  heaven."  Self-love  frequently  maiufau 
itself  in  the  form  of  the  dread  of  punishment  atone.  Thus  hiUh 
dreda  of  thousands  yearly  become  martyrs,  to  a  greats  or  lot 
ertent,  fivm  a  dread  of  disgracing  themselves  in  the  c}re  <ri' 
public  opinion. 

All  these  instances  are  bat  so  many  examples  of  innrtyniom  to 
the  disturbed  law  of  self-love.  And  Marcus  Curtiua  nndoubteiil; 
looked  forward  to  his  reward  also — either  in  the  shape  of 
immortal  posthumous  renown,  or  immortal  posthutnoua  fcbcitj- 

In  a  word,  there  is  but  one  kind  of  martyr — the  martyr  to 
the  distm-bed  law  of  self-love.  I  say  disturbed  law — lor  lhl 
must  be  a  disturbed  law  which  defeats  its  own  object.  AaJ 
that  it  is  a  disturbed  law  is  fiirther  proved  by  the  pauishmGiit 
which  nature  instantly  Inflicts  upon  the  disturber,  to  a  greUa  a 
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Jess  extent,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  dis- 
tnrhance. 

In  cultivated  commuuities  the  law  of  aelf-love — ^the  antophilic 
Uw — is,  almost  universally,  a  disturbed  law,  and  the  few  who 
dsre  to  obey  the  genuine  undisturbed  law  are  branded  by  the 
many  mth  opprobrious  epithets — mean,  base,  Belfish. 

I  cannot  pursue  this  argument  into  all  its  minutite  of  proofs 
and  examples.  I  must  leave  Boraething  to  be  done  by  yourself. 
From  the  first  I  have  only  pretended  to  offer  you  "  food  for 
thought,"  and  to  point  out  to  you  that  altar  whereat,  and  that 
temple  wherein,  everj'  lover  of  philosophy  must  pray,  if  the 
object  of  his  prayer  he  true  kn'iwledpe — I  mean  the  altar  of 
speech,  and  that  teni|ile  whose  roof  is  the  heavens,  and  whose 
floor  ia  the  magnificent  mosaic  of  the  earth's  surface. 

One  very  frequent  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  autophilic  law 
— the  law  of  self-love — is  wealth. 

The  immediate  and  uirect  object  of  self-love  is  to  furnish 
the  individual  with  the  necessm-iea  of  life.  Itut  when  a  man  has 
Mecared  tu  himself  these  necessaries  for  the  w/wle  term  of  his  life, 
the  immediate  and  direct  object  of  the  autophiUc  law  is  removed. 
But  the  law  is  not  therefore  abolished.  A  law  of  nature  cannot 
be  annihilated  at  the  caprice  of  man,  nor  by  any  human  exertion 
or  ingenuity.  AVhat  is  the  conaequcnee  ?  Why,  that  its  energies 
are  directed  towards  other  objects.  And  here  commence  the 
whims,  and  cajiriees,  and  madness  of  men.  And  herein  is  to  be 
fonnd  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of  human  fully.  Now  it  is 
that  men  become  patriots,  and  pbilunthropists — and  political 
orators,  and  buiid  hospitals,  and  found  universities.  These  men 
are  but  obeying  a  disturbed  self-love— &  self-love  which,  having 
loot  its  prime  and  legitimate  object,  is  seeking  a  new  one. 

Herein  too  must  be  sought  the  only  true  and  unquestionable 
definition  of  insanity.  A  perfectly  sane,  i.  e.  sound  man  is  he  in 
whom  all  the  laws  of  his  life  and  nature  are  so  fuJtiDed  as  to 
accempliih  completely  all  the  objects  of  their  instilution — of 
which  the  first  is  self-preservation.  If  this  be  so — and  surely  it 
cannot  be  denied — then  it  follows  that  he  is  insane,  i.  e.  unsound, 
in  whom  the  laws  of  his  nature  act  in  a  direction  which  defeats 
the  obiecl  for  which  they  were  established.     Every  man,  there- 
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tendency  to  his  own  destruction — and  Uiat  condition  of  aocicty 
which  compel*  men  to  "  kill  themselves  in  order  to  live*' — to 
shorten  their  lives  by  overtasked  eiertioii — is  an  insane  am- 
dilion.  This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  some  time  since  that 
we  are  all,  more  or  less,  mad— for  we  are  all,  with  few  exceptions, 
overtasking  our  strength,  and  shortening  our  lives,  or  at  least 
enfeebling  our  health  and  strength,  and  thus  endan^eritv/  our 
lives  cither  in  order  to  procure  the  mere  neceEsaries  of  life,  or  tn 
conciliate  the  favor  of  that  most  ruthless  of  all  opprcsson, 
pubbc  opinion. 

A  young  man  goes  into  business,  the  legitimate  objcet  of 
which  is  to  procure  the  means  of  bving  fur  himself  and  depco- 
dents.  But  this  docs  not  satisfy  public  opinion,  which  urjm  him 
to  do  more  than  this — ^to  elevate  himself  in  the  scale  of  society 
— to  make  a  reKpectable  appearance — and,  if  possible,  to  make 
snch  provision  for  his  family  after  bis  death,  as  shall  en^lc  tlirm 
to  live  in  comfort  without  labour.  In  attempting  to  obey  this 
tyrannical  mandate,  he  overtasks  his  strength,  ruins  his  bealtb, 
and  fhortens  his  life — and  if  be  do  this,  he  is  as  undeniab];r  • 
suicide  as  he  who  cuts  his  own  throat — and  is,  therefore,  to  Ihsl 
extent,  insane.  The  mere  meatts  by  which  a  man  deprives  himii'lf 
of  life  can  make  no  difference  to  the  eye  of  reason,  in  the  chai 
of  the  act  of  killing.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  q 
pubhc  opinion,  which  halloas !  him  on  to  destroy  himsc 
crack  the  very  sinews  of  his  health — in  straining  after  I 
phantom,  a  "respectable  appearance,"  and  in  attemptii^ 
raise  himself  and  family  in  the  scale  of  society;  while,  \ 
resort  to  the  more  simple  process  of  a  garter  and  a  bcd-p 
brands  him  for  a  self-murderer,  drives  a  stake  through  his  U 
and  buries  him  with  ignominy  in  the  four- cross-ways. 

Neither  can  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  life  of  whi 
man  deprives  himself,  make  any  difference  to  tbc  ebanietcr  of 
the  act.  For  a  man  who  cuts  his  throat  at  seventy,  is  as  certaiolj 
a  suicide  as  he  who  does  it  at  twenty. 

He,  therefore,  who,  whether  at  the  inHtigation  of  ] 
opinion,  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  the  mode  of  public  thinl 
public  morals  or  public  jxilitics,  or  excited  by  actual  dise 
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his  own  brain,  cliases  aii  object,  the  pursuit  of  which,  be  it  what 
U  may,  injures  his  health  or  shortens  his  life,  though  it  be  but 
to  the  amount  of  a  dozen  years,  is  both  a  suicide  and  a  madmaa 
— or  a  victim  to  the  moral  oppression — the  strong  eoersion — 
exercised  by  the  strength  of  the  many  over  the  weakness  of  the 
few.  Moat  men  start  in  life  with  the  hope  to  make  a  fortune, 
and  are  applauded  by  public  opinion  for  the  attempt.  If  it  be 
light  to  make  the  attempt,  it  must  also  be  right  to  succeed. 
And  if  it  be  right  for  one  man  to  succeed,  success  must  be 
equally  commendable  in  all.  Yet  if  all  did  succeed,  universal 
poverty  and  utter  and  general  disorganization  must  be  the 
inevitable  result — and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  not  only 
dig  his  own  potatoes,  but  wash  and  cook  them  too.  For  if  all 
ptea  were  rich,  where  would  they  find  servants  ? 

Here  then,  public  opinion  lauds  to  the  skiea  an  attempt  involv- 
ing in  itself  the  catain  destruction,  to  a  gri^ater  or  less  amount, 
of  tiie  health — and  the  very  success  of  which,  not  only  defeats 
^tbe  object  of  the  attempt,  hut  necessarily  results  in  the  total 
disorganization  of  society.  Yet  the  attempt  must  be  made. 
^«w  him  who  neglects  to  do  so,  pubhc  opinion  will  brand  with 
.odiam  and  disgrace. 

Snrely  a  condition  of  men  involving  such  gross  anomahes, 
impossibihties,  and  absurd  self-contradictions,  cannot  be  other 
than  insane,  i.  e.  unsound. 

Let  me  give  you  an  iuataucc  of  another  anomaly. 

Suppose  a  man  of  but  little  physical  power,  and  of  small 
stature,  goes  into  business  as  a  general  shopkeeper,  in  a  country 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  only  enow  to  support  one 
«hop  of  the  kind.  Now  suppose  a  stronger  man  then  he  comes 
into  hia  house,  takes  him  by  the  collar,  expels  him  and  his 
family  from  the  town,  packs  up  his  wares  for  him,  sends  them 
after  him,  and  sets  uj)  business  himself  in  the  room  of  the 
other.  Is  the  strong  man  justified — has  he  a  right  to  do  this  ? 
B. 

Of  course  not — and  any  laws  which  would  suffer  it  would  be 
most  unjust,  oppressive,  and  uimatujal. 
A. 

Very  well.     Now  suppose  the  case  of  another  man  who  also 
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goes  into  business  in  a  coantry  town — &  man  somewhat  dull 
witted,  and  witli  but  little  mental  energy,  and  naturally  deficient 
iu  tact  and  shrcndaess — but  who,  nevertheless,  is  able  to  ecrape 
togetber  a  tolerable  livelihood  tor  himself  and  family,  becavte 
there  it  no  other  of  the  same  trade  in  the  louni.  Now  again, 
suppose  a  sharp-witted,  hawk-eyed,  active,  intelligent  fellow,  <bi 
the  look-out  for  a  favourable  spot  wherein  to  coinmcnce  business, 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  dnlncsa  and  want  of  talent  in 
the  other,  sets  himself  down  in  the  same  town,  in  the  same 
buainesa — and  by  his  superior  abilities  in  selecting  and  pur- 
chasing goods  (which  would  enable  him  to  sell  them  at  a  cheaper 
FHle  than  the  other)  and  by  his  superiar  tact  in  pleasing  eua- 
tomers,  attracts  all  the  trade  to  his  own  shop,  and  ruina  tlie 
other,  lias  he  a  right  to  do  this  ?  Ob !  yes,  say  y«u — cer- 
tainly. But  why  ?  Why  lias  a  man  no  right  to  injure  another 
by  means  of  that  part  of  his  Ixidy,  consisting  of  nniscle  and 
bone,  and  called  an  arm,  whik  he  has  a  riijhi  to  injure  him  by 
that  other  part  of  bis  body,  conaistiug  of  a  pulpy  matter,  snd 
called  a  brain  ?  It  would  be  as  reasouabic  to  say  that  one  mill 
may  injure  auother  with  his  right  band,  but  not  with  his  leit 
Or  that  you  may  knock  me  down  with  a  stick,  but  not  with  i 
stone  t  In  both  instances  the  result  is  the  same — via,  the  min 
of  another.  And  the  means  adopted  are  also  the  same — vikd 
superior  organization  or  strength  uf  some  part  of  the  body.l 

And  even  if  you  still  persist  in  calling  the  mind  a  sepi 
existence,  it  makes  no  difference.  For  superior  strcugtb  if 
superior  strength,  whether  of  miud  or  body. 

Yet,  whde  physical  oppression  is  forbidden,  intellectual 
oppression  is  allowed.  But  oppression  and  its  effects  arc  tlie 
same,  in  cither  case,  and  the  laws  which  allow  cither  arc,  to  um 
your  own  words,  "  most  unjust,  oppressive,  and  unnatttral." 

Nature  has  laid  down  the  law  that  the  weak  shall  be 
to  the  strong.      Alan  has  laid  down  a  law  that  the  wi» 
not  be  subject  to  the  strong.     The  human  law,  aa  wc 
seen,  fads  to  achieve  ita  object.   Tor  what  nature  is  ni 
to  achieve   by  physical    superiority,   she   achieves  by  i 
superiority — and  thus  compensates  for  the  disturbance  i 
original  law.     The  natural  law  is  accomplished.     M\  that 
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human  law  has  done  is  to  disturb  the  natural  law — ^merely 
substituting  strength  of  brain  for  strength  of  limb.  The 
natural  law  is  disturbed,  not  abolished — ^and  compensation  is  made 
for  the  disturbance — ^the  machinery  of  the  natural  law  adjusts 
itself- — and  the  same  end  is  obtained  by  merely  a  variation  of  the 
means.  The  line  of  direction  oscillates  and  becomes  crooked — 
but  its  extreme  points  are  one  and  co-equal  with  the  eictreme 
points  of  the  undisturbed  straight  line. 

What  is  the  abstract  justice  of  the  latter  case  here  supposed  ? 
You  cannot  tell.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
abstract  justice.  Wherein  consists  the  riffht  of  the  talented 
man^  by  his  talents^  to  ruin  his  neighbour  ?  Both  the  riffht  and 
the  justice  consist  in  the  order  and  command  promulgated  in  that 
law  of  nature  which  declares  that  the  weak  shall  everywhere  be 
subject  to  the  strong. 

In  every  highly  cultivated  community  all  the  natural  laws  are 
disturbed.  Artificial  diet^  artificial  habits^  artificial  excitement — 
the  custom  of  seeking  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  the, brain 
instead  of  the  sweat  of  the  brow — ^thc  first  effect  of  all  these  is 
to  disturb  the  fundamental  laws  of  health  and  life  itself — viz. 
absorption^  secretion^  circulation^  and  respiration.  From  this 
disturbance  in  these  fundamental  laws  result  disease^  premature 
death  of  individuals^  and  an  offspring  and  a  population  sickly  in 
health  and  puny  in  strength.  Hence  that  almost  countless  host 
of  diseases  to  which  polished  societies  are  subject.  Talk  of  the 
plague !  The  victims  to  the  plague^  in  this  kingdom^  in  any  one 
century^  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  numbers  who  perish^ 
in  the  same  period^  of  scrofulous  disorders^  especially  that  called 
consumption^  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  the  result  of  a 
puny  and  depreciated  condition  of  the  health  of  the  parents^ 
from  the  causes  just  mentioned. 

From  a  depreciated  condition  of  the  health  and  strength  results 
a  morbid  sensibility  which  causes  men  to  be  impressed  strongly 
by  things  which^  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state^  could  only 
affect  them  feebly.  The  laws  of  human  life  being  disturbed^ 
while  the  rest  of  creation  remains  in  its  natural  condition^  the 
original  relation  established  between  man  and  the  things  and 
circumstances  wherewith  he  is  surrounded;  is  necessarily  de- 
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stro^xd.  Thus  instcsd  of  being  a  creatore  of  rikri,  he  beeoma 
only  a  creature  of  morbid  feeling.  And  his  coaduct,  insteid  o( 
being  tniiiteDccd  by  healthy  impressions  made  upon  mwul  oipm 
and  healthy  senses,  is  governed  by  those  unhealthy  impresucDi 
made  upon  imiound  organs  and  wtheallky  senses,  colled  impolNi 
— impulses  of  feeling — the  capricious  impulsea  of  a  tnoitnd 
sensibility — capricious,  because  varying  according  lo  the  greala 
or  less  amount  of  the  morbidity  of  the  system  which  they  inim 
and  direct.  From  this  morbid  sensibility — this  diiftarbuMX  in 
the  natural  relation  between  men  and  things  arise  the  capntti 
and  eccentricities  of  men,  in  all  their  various  shades  and  cdon 
— hence  madnesB — hence  suicide. 

And  although,  perhaps,  slight  traces  of  these  may  be  foand 
even  in  the  natural  condition  of  man,  yet  as  he  advances  U»nai> 
cultivation,  they  increase  with  so  much  rapidity  as  to  give  thai 
a  just  claim  to  be  called  the  sole  offspring  of  a  refined  condiDon 
of  society. 

Hence,  too,  results  that  penreraion  of  the  natural  rdat»a 
bet^veen  cause  and  effect,  making  the  lesser  cause  produce  the 
strougcr  impression,  and  the  greater  eaose  the  weaker  iiapRS- 
sion,  as  exemplified  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  account  of  ■ 
doien  victims  tomahawked  to  death  and  afterwards  scalped  bj  i 
party  of  Bed  Indians,  thrills  us  with  horror,  the  account  of  mb 
a  battle  as  that  of  Waterloo  makes  us  shout  with  triumphant  JHj, 

In  the  eye  of  a  healthy  reason,*  wherein  docs  this  triompliaal 
shout  of  joy  raised  by  polished  Englishmen  differ  tnm  the 
barbarous  yell  raised  by  the  victorious  savage  on  a  siiniJv 
occasion,  viz.  the  death  of  his  enemy  ?  Why  do  we  call  the  one  i 
"savage  yell  marking  the  barbarian's  delight  in  blood  ami 
slaughter,"  while  we  delicately  term  the  other  merely  Uic 
"shout  of  victory?"  The  savage  no  more  delights  in  blood  tiin 
we  do.  He  merely  delights  in  victory  over  his  enemies.  Do 
not  we  the  same  ?  If  not,  whence  the  shoutings,  and  rejoianp. 
and  illuminations  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  The  rejoicing* 
of  a  civilized  notion  after  a  victory  are  a  thousand  times  grcsiefj 
more  noisy,  and  more  prolonged  than  those  of  any  » 
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the  snn.      How  we  laugh  at  the  savage  for  painting  his  body 
when  he  goes  on  the  war  path !     "  Poor,  ignorant,  benighted, 
blinded  creature !"  cry  we.     And  then,  with  the  exclamation  on 
OQr  lips,  gravely  proceed  to  do  the  very  same  thing. 
B. 

The  same  thing  1  Do  our  warriors  paint  their  bodies,  then, 
when  they  go  into  battle  ? 

A. 

l>o  they  not?  The  "poor,  benighted  savage"  covers  his 
body  with  red  paint,  or  paint  of  some  other  color — the  enlight- 
ened, inteDectuaJ,  British  soldier  covers  his  with  acarUl  cloth. 
We  practice  the  one,  and  ridicule  the  other.  What  a  wise  and 
enlightened  distiuction  I — a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
Whatever  good  results  to  the  soldier  from  the  color  of  his  cloth, 
resolts  to  the  savage  from  the  color  of  his  paint. 

I  lately  read  an  account  of  a  Pawnee  dandy  at  his  toilette, 
and  laughed  to  observe  the  absolute  no-diffcrunce  between  the 
BSTBge,  and  the  civilized,  puppy. 

In  France  alone,  the  suicides,  in  1836,  amounted  to  2,310 — 
in  1837,  to  2,113— in  1838,  to  2,556— in  1839,  to  2,717— 
showing  not  only  an   increase  since  1836,  but   an  increasing 


Ten  thousand  self-uurderers  in  one  civilized  kingdom 
m  the  short  space  of  four  years !  I  What  an  argument  for 
the  blessings  of  civilization ! !  To  these  must  be  added  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  lose  their  lives  from  accidents  in  some  way  or 
other  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  civilized  men — and  the 
many  thousands  who  perish  prematurely  from  diseases  exclu- 
twely  peculiar  to  civilization — and  the  many  thousands  more 
who  howl  away  their  hvcs  within  the  walls  of  madhouses.  What 
B  temptation  to  the  New  Zcalanders  to  become  polished  par- 
takers of  these  privileges. 

The  cry  of  the  age  is  for  /ads — "give  as  fads !"  What 
fact  in  the  world  is  more  unmistakeahly  manifest  than  that 
disease  and  prematiu'c  death,  madness,  suicide,  and  blood- 
gmltiness,  dog  the  heels  of  men,  multiplying  at  every  step, 
throughout  their  cntb'c  progi-css  from  the  simple  habits  of 
nature  towards  those  of  art  and  cultivation,  which  is  boastiugly 


termed  the  "  march  of  intellect  ?"     What  axiom  in  Euclid  ia 
more  Bclf-cWdently  true,  than  that  nhile  barbarism  slays  her 
thousands,   cultication   and    ir&nement  destroy  their  teni^H 
millioijs  ?  ^H 


I  am  afraid  I  must  have  misimdcntood  yon.  For  you  caniuit 
mean  to  say  that  a  ]ierson  ought,  or  it  is  ri^ht  for  him,  to  rub 
or  ojipresa,  or  murder  another,  merely  because  he  can  do  so 
with  impunity.  Would  you  tell  your  child  it  was  right  for  him 
to  deceive,  or  rob,  or  vilify  you,  if  he  eould  do  so  uadctccteil  ? 
This  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  morality,  but  brutality  I 
A. 

I  am  not  at  all  suqtriaed  at  your  question,  although  it  is  no 
more  conacqucnt  apon  anything  I  have  said  than  the  qaesduD 
of  the  sun's  diameter.  It  only  proves  (what  to  me  required  no 
proof)  the  ineradicable  perveraity  with  which  men  will  licraiBt  in 
nang  words,  hke  parrots,  without  attaching  to  them  any  definite 
meaning.  For  ten  months  I  have  been  labouring  to  show  yoa 
the  necessity  of  using  all  important  words  In  an  argument  in  i 
clear,  uniform,  and  drfinite  sense.  And  you  have  both  listened 
with  attention,  and  acknowledged  this  necessity — yet  yougoou, 
still  as  ever,  hit  or  miss,  in  the  same  random,  iudefimte, 
unmeaning  use  of  words  as  before.  I  set  out  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  moral  matbeniatics  by  defining  the  word  righi  W 
signify  that  which  is  ordered — and  the  words  ovffht  and  duty  to 
mean  that  which  a  man  owes.  But  what  care  you  for  dcfinitiom ' 
Your  mathematics,  having  nothing  to  do  with  truth,  can  do 
without  definiiiims  either.  What  a  cimous  pcrTersion  of  the 
truth,  too,  is  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  what  you  have 
just  uttered.  You  say,  to  murder,  rob,  deceive,  or  vilify  one'* 
pareuts,  is  not  morality,  but  brutality  ?  Is  it  so  f  Mofality 
signifieB  the  manners  and  habits  of  men — brutality,  the  manncn 
and  habits  of  brutes.  Is  it  in  accordanee  with  the  manners  and 
habits  of  brutes  to  oppress  and  murder,  unle-sa  it  be  for  food,  ot 
when  they  are  at  war  with  eaeh  other  T  Is  it  their  cnBtotn  to 
rob,  deceive,  or  vilify  their  parents  ?  Cheating,  and  lying,  wd 
robbing,  and  murdering  for  money,  or  for  ambition,  or  fur  vbil 
are  termed  honour  and  glory,  form  no  part  of  the  matmeno/ 


the  tmeducatcd  brutes ! — these  are  human,  not  brutal,  customs  I 
aod  you  yourself,  not  a  moment  since,  were  guilty  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  them — for  ynu  vilified  the  brutes  when  you  assigned 
to  them,  by  the  term  brutality,  manners  and  customs  which  are 
peculiar  to  men,  and  of  which  the  mieducated  brutes  are  entirely 
innocent..  And  it  is  K(iT  TBttE  that  their  vices  constitute  bru- 
tality, i.  e.  the  manners  aJid  habits  of  brutes.  And  it  is  not 
BOKB8T  to  attribute  to  one  party  vices  which  belong  exclusively 
to  the  other.  How  then  can  you  call  it  brutahty  to  rob,  cheat, 
aod  murder  one's  parents  merely  because  it  can  be  done  with 
impunity  ?  There  is  but  one  reason — the  habit  of  using  words 
either  without  definite  meanings  or  with  no  meaning  at  all. 

Two  young  men  had  refused  to  dine  with  Rowland  Hill, 
because,  they  said,  he  would  not  drink  with  them.  "  If  you 
will  but  come."  said  Mr.  Hill,  "  I  will  not  only  drink  with  you, 
but  get  as  drunk  as  a  beast."  They  went — and  Mr,  Hill  kept 
his  word — he  did  get  as  drunk  as  a  beast — that  is  to  say, 
not  dnmk  at  all — for  beasts  never  get  drunk. 

"  As  drunk  as  a  lord"  is  much  the  better  phrase. 

You  will  observe  that  it  is  only  for  uneducated  brutes  that  I 
hare  claimed  exemption  &om  vices.  For  it  is  with  brutes  as 
with  men.  Educate  them — domesticate  them — civilize  them — 
for  the  words  are  of  the  same  import — and  vice  and  disease,  ever 
the  natural  spawn  of  education,  arc  instantly  seen  crawbng 
aronod  them.  And  the  dotiieaiic  rabbit  and  sow  begin  to 
devour  their  own  young — and  the  stabled  horse  to  become  tame, 
blind,  vicious  and  diseased. 

I  do  not  nae  the  word  education  to  signify  the  mere  learning 
of  the  A,  B,  c — but  to  denote  generally  that  deviation  from  a 
natural  coudition  called  the  march  of  intellect,  elevation  of  the 
homsn  mind,  improved  condition  of  society,  and  other  such 

Knowledge  is  power.  Most  true — but  is  it  happiness  F  The 
one  has  been  proved  and  acknowledged — the  other,  taken  for 
granted  without  proof,  without  consideration,  and  without 
question. 

You  have  repeatedly  accused  me  of  reiterating  the  same  thing 
too  often.    1  have  already  reiterated  that  the  word  right  siguihcs 
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tMat  which  is  ordered.  Vet  yoor  qnesticn  shows  tfast  yon  hgtg 
already  forgotten  it — and  you  thos  oblige  mc  to  reiterate  it  om 
again.  By  jtimbliDg  the  tvo  words  "  ri^A/  or  ouffht"  bigethtr, 
aa  though  they  imported  the  same  thing,  you  have  made  it 
hnpoasible  to  answer  your  qui^ion  as  one,  for  it  is  not  oue,  but 
fifo  ^ettioni — and  these,  too,  requiring  exactly  opposite  answen. 
To  your  qui-stion,  "is  it  riffhi  to  commit  these  crimes?"  I 
answer,  "  yea."  To  your  question,  "  ouffhi  a  man  to  ctmiiiiit , 
them,"  I  answer,  "  no."  If  a  man  commit  n  crime,  he  hu  ( 
riffht  to  do  so — fur  men  never  act  at  ail  without  a  right,  i.  c.  u 
ordtr  or  motive,  or  a  something  which  moves  them,  of  aome  kind 
or  other.  But  that  oriUr  may  be  the  mere  biddinff  of  tumthir 
Ron— or,  what  is  called  temptation— iv  malice — or  wbat  not. 
If  I  order  you  to  murder  your  child,  and  you  do  so  arcordiDglT, 
and  I  am  asked  whether  you  hod  a  riffkl  to  do  so,  I  answrr, 
"  yes  ;"  for  that  only  means  that  yoa  were  urdered  or  toU  to  da 
so.  But  whether  you  ou^ht  to  do  so — that  is,  whether  it  Ik 
yonr  duly  to  do  so — \s  quite  a  different  matter.  If  a  boy  «e 
the  comer  of  a  new  silk  handkerchief  peeping  oat  of  my  pockrt, 
and  steal  it  in  consequence,  he  has  a  right  to  do  so— for  Uiit 
only  means  that  he  is  ordered,  or  moved,  or  tempted,  to  do  m. 
If  you  order  a  new  pair  of  shoes  of  your  shoe-maker,  he  has  a 
right  to  make  them — that  is,  he  has  an  orda-  to  do  so.  But 
whether  be  otujhl  to  make  them  ia  quite  another  queation.  .Viul 
although  he  has  the  right  or  order  to  make  them,  the  ( 
whether  he  ought  to  make  them — whether  he  owes  it  to  k 
to  make  thcni — whether  it  be  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  I 
interests  to  make  them — will  depend,  I  fancy,  npon  whetlu 
bcUeves  yon- mean  to  pay  for  them. 

It   is  this    jumbhng   together   of   words,   having  i 
meanings,   which  forms   the    immedicable    malady   of   : 
reasonera. 

The  first  great  earthly  duty  of  man  is  that  which  he  owes  (o 
his  own  preservation.  And  the  Kccund  {at  least  in  the  order  of 
time)  is  that  which  he  owes  to  his  offspring.  And  tbtac  *U 
his  duties  because  they  are — not  merely  orders — but  orden  »f 
tialure—^rdera  or  laws  which  the  Creator  has  laid  down  (brd 
achievement  of  liis  great  purpose,  the  preservation  of  the  wlN 
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Aod  what  more  beautifu],  simple,  and  infallible  Bcbeme  coold 
lifive  been  possibly  devised  for  this  end,  than  a  law,  irresistibly 
■triagent,  whose  immediate  effect  is  to  compel  every  one  to  take 
Vare  of  himself  and  offspring.  For  if  every  individual  obey  tbis 
3»w,  is  not  the  well-being  of  the  whole  infalhbly  accomplished  ? 
JA  man  ougkl,  therefore — that  is,  he  owet  it  to  himself  and 
9£%iring — that  is,  it  is  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself  and 
cApring — a  duty  which  he  owes  also  to  the  accomplishment  of 
Ae  Creator's  great  purpose — to  seek  his  own  safety  and  welfare,  , 
nd  to  shun  danger.  But  to  rob,  murder,  and  oppress,  would 
ke  to  seek  danger  and  to  shun  safety — it  would  be  to  invite 
Kb^iation,  or  court  the  vengeance  of  the  law — and  is,  therefore, 
W^rary  to  the  duty  which  men  owe  to  themselves  and  to  the 
C^ntor'a  designs.  But,  say  you,  ot^ht  men  to  do  these  things 
IFOvided  they  could  do  them  with  impunity  ?  The  question  is 
dle>  insignificant,  and  self-contradictory — and  the  case  supposed 
mpossible.  For  if  ouc  man  ought  to  do  these  things,  then  all 
nen  ought  to  do  so  too — for  human  duties  arc  universal  and  the 
BUDe.  Thus,  if  Mr.  A  ought  to  murder  Mr.  B,  whenever  he 
Kmld  do  so  with  impunity,  Mr.  Somebody-else  ought  in  his  turn 
to  murder  Mr,  A,  upon  the  same  principle.  And  this  state  of 
lliings  would  be  one  of  constant  universal  danger,  instead  of 
UUTersal  security.  A  condition  of  impunity,  therefore,  is 
■compatible  with  this  condition  of  things.  And  it  is  impossible, 
IS  I  have  just  said,  that  this  condition  and  a  condition  of 
Imptmity  should  exist  together. 

But  if  a  man  he  reduced  to  inevitable  starvation,  after  having 
made  every  possible  honest  edort  to  save  himself,  that  man  has 
\  right  to  steal  from  his  neighbour,  and  it  is  his  duti/  to  steal 
Eram  his  neighbour  also ;  for  here  the  right — that  is,  the  order, 
»  an  order  of  nature — and  not  to  steal  becomes  a  crime — a  breach 
ttf  the  duty  which  cvcrj^  man  owes  to  himself,  to  his  ofiJspring, 
ind,  through  them,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  preservation 
at  the  whole.  I  have  hcrg  (fortunately)  a  very  high  authority 
b  my  favor.  It  haa  been  luid  down  by  one  (perhaps  more)  of 
Mir  great  judges,  I  am  almost  certain  by  judge  Hale,  but  am  not 
luite  sure  of  the  name,  that  if  a  man  have  made  every  passible 
ffort,  and  is  nevertheless  in  imminent  danger  of  death  trom 
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sUrration,  that  man  is  justified  in  going  into  a  IikIcct's  shop  and 
■tetliiig  bread — anJ  that,  if  he  could  prove  he  fattd  made  eray 
possible  effort,  the  law  would  bold  him  guiltless. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident.  For  if  a  man  suffer 
himself  to  die,  haviug:  within  his  reach  the  means  of  living,  he 
commits  murder  ;  and  refuses  to  perform  his  share  tunrardi  the 
occomplisbmeut  of  the  great  ultimate  law  of  God,  the  pivsern- 
tion  of  the  whole.  God  has  said  to  every  man  :  "  you  shall  Gn 
and  beget  offspring,  and  so  contribute  your  share  towards  11k 
accomplishment  of  my  design."  But  he  who  contmiU  murder 
rebels  against  this  command — and,  instead  of  contributii^  to 
the  safety  of  the  whole,  he  contributes  to  the  destruction  of  die 
whole  by  destroying  one  of  Us  parts.  And  it  is  no  mittcr 
whether  he  kill  himself  or  kill  another — it  is  no  matter  whethn 
Mr.  A  kill  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  S — in  either  case  a  mnn  is  killed — am! 
it  is  the  destruction  of  a  man  which  constitutes  the  offence — it 
is  because  it  is  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  God  that  it  becomes  in 
offence,  and  not  because  it  is  a  hreach  of  the  laws  of  man.  The 
crime  of  murder  can  neither  be  nggravated  nor  diminished  by 
any  question  as  tu  who  was  the  miu-derer.  Mr,  A  is  murderol. 
Who  murdered  him  ?  Perhaps  Mr,  B.  By  and  bye,  however, 
it  is  discovered  that  he  murdered  himself.  Very  well — thm 
Mr.  B.  is  exonerated,  and  Mr.  A  is  inculpated.  But  thcoffriicG 
is  in  no  wise  altered — God's  law  still  remains  as  coroplettJv 
broken  as  before — the  injury  to  tlic  great  whole  remains  the 
same — the  amuuitl  of  injury,  and  therefore  the  inl^mity  of  the 
offence,  is  neither  lessened  nor  increased  merely  because  y«n 
have  discovered  the  true  offender.  Self-murder,  therefore,  ii » 
great  a  crime  as  the  murder  of  another. 

The  intmaity  of  every  crime  must  be  measured  by  the  amoont 
of  injury  which  it  intlicts  upon  the  whole — by  the  greater  or 
less  amount  of  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  whole.  Murder  is  in 
injury  inflicted  directly  upon  the  living  whole,  fov  it  ronsislsof 
the  absolute  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  hving  whole.  It  hs», 
therefore,  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  the  whole — while  stealiDf 
a  loaf  of  hrcad,  although  even  this,  by  breeding  (juarrcia,  b»» 
also  a  similar  tendency,  yet  this  tendency  ts  not  direel,  but 
remote. 
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These  are  the  reasons  wby  it  is  a  man's  duty,  if  he  can  by  tw 
MMins  procure  it  otherwise,  to  steal  bread  rather  than  to  starve, 
It  ia  because  stealing  puts  the  great  whole  in  less  jeopardy  than 
murder — in  the  latter  case,  the  injury  is  instant  and  certain — in 
the  former,  only  remote  and  probable. 

If  it  were  a  law  of  nature — that  is,  a  duty — that  men  should 
mardcr  and  injure  each  other  merely  l>ecausc  tliey  could  do  so 
with  impunity,  (which  I  have  already  shown  to  he  impossible) 
ihea  we  should  discover  this  law  in  operation.  But  go  in  search 
pf  this  law  and  tell  me  in  which  page  of  the  book  of  nature  it 
ja  written.  You  will  nowhere  find  it  so  laid  down.  There  are 
no  beings,  either  bntte  or  human,  that  delight  in  murder  and 
C^preBfiion  for  no  otiier  reason  thiin  because  they  can  do  it  with 
impunity.  Neither  man  nor  brute  ever  Joes  anything  without 
some  motive.  And  whether  that  motive  he  a  proi)er  one  or  not 
lielongs,  as  I  have  said,  to  auothei  question. 

Tbe  final  object  of  all  the  laws  of  nature,  as  is  proved  by  the 
'Cut  that  they  all  have  that  one  tendency,  is  the  preservation  of 
I  the  whole.  But  to  have  created  animals  with  a  natural  pro- 
1|>eiiaity  to  destroy  each  other,  for  no  other  reason  than  for 
destroction's  sake,  would  have  been  to  institute  a  law,  the  direct 
tendency  of  which  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  perfect 
.iatc^ty  of  the  whole,  by  utterly  anuihilating  that  part  of  the 
iVkale  which  consists  of  hving  animals,  or  that  race  of  living 
'  aaimals  in  which  this  propensity  existed. 

The  great  lawgiver  has  not  legislated  after  this  bungling 
&shion.  It  IS  human  law  alone  which  exhibits  such  blunders, 
H  I  hope  to  show  pivsently. 

B. 
The  two  great  human  duties,  therefore,  are  self-preservation, 
'  and  the  preservation  of  ofispriug — and  tlie  two  great  human 

(motives  to  fulfil  these  duties  are  self-love  and  love  of  offspring. 
And  the  6nal  cause  of  all  human  duties  ia  the  preservation  of 
^the  perfect  integrity  of  the  whole — and  these  duties  are  uni- 
!rer»ai  and  immutable,  and  therein  distinguished  fram  re- 
iligioos  rites  or  duties,  which  are  subject  to  change,  for 
they  have  changed,  t 
world. 


ind  which  differ  in  different  parts  of  the 
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Yes — I  am  only  concerned  with  laws  and  duties  i 
universal  and  immutable,  and  therefore  have  no  concern  1 
religious  duties.  But  be  pleased  to  remember  that,  alllioc^ 
have  spoke  of  the  "  perfect  integrity"  of  the  whole  as  the  g 
object,  I  use  the  word  "perfect"  with  reference  to  God's  design, 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  opinions  of  men  or  whst  they  nay 
please  to  look  upon  as  perfection.  I  call  that  a  perjttl  sjitem 
which  is  as  God  designed  it  to  be — which  is  the  undistmbcd 
unique  result  of  those  laws  which  God  has  laid  down  to  govern 
its  several  parts.  The  very  evils,  therefore,  as  some  men  m 
pleased  to  call  them — I  mean  those  so-ealled  evils  which  ve 
manifestly  inseparable  from  a  system — do  by  do  means  detnet 
from  the  perfection  of  that  system- — for  its  perfection  consists  in 
being  exactly  what  Gei  by  his  laws — for  no  one  will  deny  the 
laws  of  nature  to  be  the  laws  of  God — Aim  ordered  it  to  be.  I 
know  very  well  that  occasionally  certain  species  both  of  animah 
and  vegetables  have  disappeared,  without  the  intervcutiou  of  rat 
human  agency  to  disturb  the  laws  of  their  existcnee — and  » 
planet  may  now  and  then  be  disruptured,  and  its  surface  bt 
repeopled  with  new  li^-ing  things.  But  these  are  matters  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  interference,  and  are  therefore  clearly  a  p«i 
of  the  general  scheme.  They  are  merely  disturbances  however- 
small  oscillations — mere  temporary  deviations  from  the  dind 
line  of  accomplishment.  And  we  can  by  no  means  take  these  form 
example,  and  make  them  en  cxcnse  for  neglecting  the  duties  and 
the  laws  which  are  manifestly  laid  down  for  our  obscrvsnct. 
We  have,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them.  We  li««i 
nothing  to  do  with  any  laws  but  those  which  relate  to  ourscln* 
— and  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do  also — except  to  obei 
them — without  making  insane  attempts  to  alter,  mo^ty,  « 
amend  them. 

B. 

You  have  yet  said  nothing  about  man's  duty  to  bis  ndgUboor. 
Is  it  not  my  duty  to  succour  my  neighbour  ? 
A. 

The  duty  is  unquestionable — and,  if  yon  will  look  abroad,  jw 
will  see  it,  like  every  otlier  duty,  in  universal  operation — oat 
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fiilly  and  constantly,  however — that  is,  with  fewer  exceptions — 
and  less  disturbance  to  the  law — in  iincuhivated,  than  in  culti- 
vated, communitiea.  You  will  find  the  exceptions  and  the 
disturbance  increase  in  proportion  as  society  advances  in  cultiva- 
tion and  re6aement.  The  reason  ia  plain.  For  as  society 
advances  in  cultivation,  ^cater  numbers  of  men  become  inde- 
pendent of  their  neighbours. 

The  duty,  that  I  should  succour  my  neighbour,  is  unquestion- 
able. It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe.  But  to  whom  or  to  what  do  I 
owe  it  ?  To  my  neighbour  ?  No — I  owe  it  to  myself — for  the 
poet  was  right  who  declared  that  "  self-love  and  social  are  the 
same." 

Man  being  a  gregarious  animal — a  social,  not  a  solitary  being 

— ia  every  instant  more  or  less  dependent  on  his  neighbour  to 

assist  him  in  procuring  food,  and  repelling  danger.     And  the 

readiness  of  his  neighbour  to  assist  him  will  depend  upon  the 

readiness  which  he  has  himself  shown  aforetime  to  assist  his 

neighbour.     Men  hve  ever  surrounded  by  their  fellow-men — in 

tribes,  villages,  towns,  cities — and  espericnce  and  observation 

teach  them  that  they  are  also  everywhere  surrounded  by  danger — 

that  these  dangers  are  often  of  a  nature  which  nothing  can 

repel  but  the  assistance  of  others — as,  for  instance,  sickness, 

'  acddents,  oonilsgrations,  and  overmastering  enemiea.     Alan  is 

never  a  self-depending  being.     The  experience  and  observation 

of  every  hour  keep  this  fact  perpetually  before  his  eyes,  and 

,  make  him  conscious  of  it  unceasingly.     The  same  observation 

■  and  experience,  either  in  his  own  person  or  that  of  others,  are 

I  also  perpetually  exhibiting  examples  of  the  punishment  which 

'  iniallibly  awaits  him  in  some  shape  or  other,  who  will  do  nothing 

I  to  assbt  others.     "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 

;  do  unto  you,"  is  a  perfectly  wise  maxim,  therefore — obedience  to 

I  which  has  a  constant  and  direct  tendency  to  the  self-preservation 

'  of  each  individual.     The  truth  of  this  maxim,  and  the  necessity 

for  obeying  it,  become  so  deeply  graven  on  the  hearts  of  all  men, 

that  it  forms  an  ever  ready  motive  prompting  them  to  instant 

^  action  on  the  most  sudden  emergencies.     It  u  clearly  founded, 

however,  on  self-love,  and  not  on  the  love  of  one's  neighboiur, 

'  The  latter  half  of  the  sentence— "as  you  would  have  others  do 
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vnto  y««" — of  iteelf  wonlil  be  enfScient  to  betrsjr  lU  origin. 
"ttit  Txrioiu  maxiins,  and  w-nteutioiis  npliorisms,  purporting  the 
same  thing  arc  almost  nuniberlesa.  "  Win  golden  opiniona  bom 
■n  Borts  of  men,"  is  another  of  precisely  the  same  natim.  "Be 
kind,  affable,  and  polite  to  all  men,  however  poor  and  hamble," 
arc  words  in  the  mouths  of  all.  And  they  are  generally  followed 
up  by  some  such  reaton  as  this :  "  for  yon  don't  know  how  soon 
you  may  yourself  require  their  assistance ;  and  there  are  none  so 
poor  and  humble  who  may  not  have  power  to  injure  or  to 
succour  j-ou."  "  OiTC  alms  to  the  poor,"  \^"hy?  They  who 
give  the  Bd^iee  generally  give  tberf/ijwn  along  with  it — "far  yon 
don't  know  how  soon  you  may  become  poor  yourself,  and  need 
the  charity  of  others."  Yet  these  people  who  invariably  accom- 
pany this  advice  with  this  reason,  if  you  were  to  ask  them 
whether  their  motive  for  bestowing  alms  be  an  interested  anil 
selfish  one,  would  loudly  declare  that  it  is  not  so.   How  curioni! 

Please  others,  that  others  may  please  you.  Sen'c  others,  that 
others  may  scare  you.  Use  your  neighbour  as  you  desire  yom 
neighbour  to  use  yon.  These  are  the  principles  which  goven 
the  conduct  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  of  men — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — in  "  court,  camp,  and  prove" — in  matten  of 
business,  matters  of  pleasure,  matters  of  fticndship,  matten  rf 
lore.  The  principle  is  as  universal  as  the  principle  of  scIf-ltfR 
— (or  the  two  are  one  and  the  same.  The  objects  which  s  una 
will  ^rtt  succour  are  himself  and  offspring. 

The  wamd  are  his  own  near  relations.  For  these  being  tiHMB 
with  whom  he  is  necustomed  to  hold  the  most  frequent  eo» 
mnnionj  they  arc  hkewisc  those  who  would  be  generally  neMOi 
at  baud,  and  therefore  are  those  to  whom  he  wouJd  be  compdM 
to  apply,  should  he  himself  require  assistance.  These  are  tlttfi 
too,  with  whom  the  reciprocation  of  good  offices  has  ahfa^ 
begun  in  childhood.  With  these  a  debtor  and  creditor  accomt 
has  probably  been  already  established. 

The  third  arc  the  members  of  his  own  sept,  tribe,  orchn— 
his  own  immediate  neighbours,  or  townsmen,  or  abipmatts,  «f 
abopmates,  in  preference  to  strangers — for  the  same  reason. 

finirthJff,  his  own  countrymen  in  preference  to  fbteigiiet*— 
for  the  same  reason. 
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Fifthfy,  his  own  specks  in  preference  to  brute-animald — for 
the  aamereuon. 

Observation  will  prove  that  this  is  the  diauniskiny  rmtio  of 
j»rg^srence  whieh  men  eierdse  in  the  distribution  of  their  acts  of 
Irindneas  and  services.  And  yon  will  observe  that  the  ratio  of 
prtferenee  diminishes  exactly  as  the  probability  of  repayinout 
diminishes.  It  has  been  acutelv  obsen-ed  bv  somebody,  that  the 
knowledge  that  a  man's  linle  finger  was  to  be  amputated  iu  the 
morning,  would  be  more  likely  to  disturb  the  night's  rest  of  that 
vmn,  than  his  knowledge  that  the  whole  empire  of  China  was  to 
be  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

As  society  advances^  and  men  become  wealthy^  the  conviction 
that  they  can  always  buy  the  senices  of  others^  disturbs  the 
natoral  operation  of  this  part  of  the  law  of  self-love. 

There  is  a  blind  woman  who  sits  by  the  road-side^  in  my 
neighbourhood^  knitting  stockings^  in  the  hope  of  alms.  I  have 
seen  scores  of  poor  persons  drop  a  half-penny  each  into  her  lap 
as  they  passed.  I  never  saw  one  well-dressed  person  imitate  the 
example.  Every  poor  person  feels  that  he  may  himself  become 
a  blind  beggar.  The  wealthy  know  it  to  be  almost  impossible 
that  they  should  become  such.  The  wealthy  man  stops  to 
reason  with  himself — and  says  to  himself^  ''it  is  wrong  to 
encourage  begging.'^  The  poor  man  does  not  stop  to  reason  at 
all  about  the  matter — ^in  his  case  the  law  is  undisturbed^  and  iu 
fiill  force — and  he  yields  to  it  instant  obedience. 

But  even  among  the  wealthy^  the  agreement  of  the  ratio  of 
preference  with  the  probability  of  repayment  is  distinctly  trace- 
able* Their  acts  of  courtesy^  and  little  kindnesses  and  civilities 
are  chiefly  confined  to  their  own  class.  And  I  fear  it  must  be 
generally  allowed  that  their  acts  of  public  charity  find  a  strong 
motive  in  the  applause — ^in  the  character  for  benevolence — which 
such  acts  win — not  from  the  objects  of  their  charity — ^but  from 
their  own  class, 

I  think  no  one  who  has  been  an  observer  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  men^  can  deny  that  the  readiness  to  serve  and  oblige 
one's  neighbour  is  much  greater  among  the  poor  than  among 
the  wealthy — in  proportion  to  the  means  of  each. 

The  disposition,  therefore,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have 


others  do  to  us,  is  weakened,  not  strengthened,  bb  sonety 
Kdrances  towards  ailtivatiou  and  refinement — and  the  dulg  a 
less  cheerfully  aud  less  constantly  fulfilled. 

If  you  think  there  is  anything  in  my  inatheaatics  having  a 
tendency  to  disorganize  society  or  borst  its  bonds,  I  can  only 
say  that  you  wilfully  pervert  them — for  they  have  no  such 
tendency,  1  say  to  you:  "serve  your  neighbour."  But  I  also 
Bay :  "  serve  yourself  firat."  For  there  is  no  intelligible  reason 
or  motive  why  you  should  injure  yourself  to  serve  another— 
since  it  is  clearly  just  as  great  an  offence  against  God  to  injon; 
yourself,  as  it  is  to  injure  another  man.  If  it  make  no  differeDce 
in  the  crime  whctlier  Mr,  A.  injures  a  certain  Mr.  B.  or  a 
certam  Mr,  C,  so  neither  can  it  make  any  difference  whelher  he 
injure  a  certain  Mr.  A. — that  is,  himself.  In  either  case,  a  man 
is  injured — and  that  one  fact  alone  constitutea  the  offence.  All 
I  would  do  here  is  to  refer  effects  to  their  right  eausfs.  For 
much  ignorance  and  mischief  have  arisen  to  mankind  frooi 
attributing  the  effects  to  which  I  here  allude  to  urong  cames. 

Serve  ail — be  kind  to  all.  But  if  you  oak  me,  whg?  I  auiwer: 
"  in  order  that  all  may  serve  t/tm,  and  be  kind  to  you."  JH 


Thia  is  a  cold  and  most  icy  philosophy.  ^1 

A. 

I  know  not  whether  my  philosophy  be  hot  or  cold,     I  only 

know  it  is  the  philosophy  of  fact — that  is,  truth — and  that  ssme 

toorTn  philoaophy — which  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  a  morbid 

warmth  of  feeling — has  inflicted  great  e^ils  on  mankind,  maeb 

and  many  of  which,  I  fear,  are  now  irreparable — and  will  remain 

80  until,  having  reached  their  acme,  indignant  nature  shall  take 

the  matter  into  bc-r  own  hands,  and  cure  the  malady  by  so 

severe  an  operation  as  shall  almost  destroy  the  life  of  the  paticut 

B. 

You  said  some  time  since  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  whit 

Mr.  Thomas  Paine  calls  the  "  inahcnable"  rights  of  man.    Uvi 

not  all  men  an  "iuahenable"  right  to  the  possession  of  their 

limbs,  and  to  the  produce  of  their  own  labor  ? 

A. 

That  IS  to  say,    "  is  it  ordered  and  commanded  by  God  that  all 
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men  shall  preserve  their  limbs,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor  ?"  If  there  be  any  such  order  or  command  from  God — 
that  is,  law  of  nature — then  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  open 
oar  eyes  and  look,  and  we  shall  see  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  just  as 
easily  as  we  can  see  the  fact  that  stones  everywhere  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  do  we  see  that  such  is  the  fact  ?  Do  all  men 
presen-e  their  limbs  to  their  life's  end  ?  Do  all  men  eujoy  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor  ?  Are  no  man's  Hnibs,  and  the  produce 
of  no  man's  labor,  eicr  "  alienaied"  from  him  for  the  pleasure 
or  profit  of  others  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  men  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  (and  more  so  at  the  present  moment,  than  in  any 
past  time  whatever)  been  constantly  liable  to  lose  their  limbs  by 
accidents — not  to  mention  other  numerous  causes  ?  And  have 
I  not  already  informed  you  of  the  law,  and  shown  yod  the 
TACT,  that  everywhere  the  weak  are  subject  to  the  strong,  and 
must  frequently,  therefore,  jield  up  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to 
those  who  have  strength  to  compel  submission?  Each  particular 
man  is  ordered  by  nature  to  keep  his  hmbs  safe,  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  But  nothing  cau  be  more  manifest 
than  that  the  ord^  to  do  this  must  he  limited  by  the  power  to 
do  this. 

The  law,  therefore,  plainly  extends  no  farther  than  this,  va.. 
"  that  all  men  have  a  right — that  is,  an  order  from  God — ^to 
preserve  their  own  limbs,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own 
labor — so  far  as  they  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  is  a  book  full  of  strong  and  acute 
reasoning.  But  it  all  crumbles  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards, 
since  it  is  deduced  out  o( false  premises.  For  there  are  no  arcH 
THINGS  as  "inahenable  rights  of  man."  But  if  you  say  there 
are — then  I  reply,  "  show  them  to  mc  !" 

Every  man  has  a  right — that  is,  an  order  of  nature — to  all  he 
cau  get.  And  if  you  ask  me  my  authority  for  asserting  that 
anch  a  law  exists,  I  do  not  attempt  to  mystiiy  you  by  any 
hocus-pocus  of  words — but  I  tell  you  to  open  your  eyes  and 
look,  and  see  the  fact,  and  behold  the  law  everywhere  in  opera- 
tion. But  this  law  docs  not  lead  to  robbery  and  oppression,  as 
such  thinkers  as  the  Spectator  will,  I  know,  be  ready  enough  to 
ecj  out.     Its  direct  tendency  is  to  the  presenation  of  soct&i 


order  and  consent  of  parposr.  For  the  aaine  law  which  would 
biduce  me  to  utixfy  the  cra%-irigs  of  my  9cif-lovc  by  opprcsais!; 
you,  tdso  impels  you  to  resist  the  Aggression.  And  if  tdu  be 
physically  weaker  then  I,  than  others  will  malte  common  awK 
with  yoD,  and  »o  neutralize  my  strength.  And  I,  obserring 
that  from  any  attempt  to  oppress  you,  there  could  resnh  nothiu^ 
hilt  ultimate  defeat  and  punishment  to  myself,  abstain  from  the 
attempt.  Aiid  an  ovcrwhrIiiiin!(  majority,  observing  tint 
repeated  acts  of  tudividual  oppression,  and  attempts  to  resist  it, 
would  keep  the-  romraimity  in  constant  turmoil,  and  inteTfcie 
with  that  unity  and  consent  of  purpose  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion and  well-behig  of  the  whole,  so  thai  all  would  become  loser*, 
soon  took  these  matters  iato  their  own  hands,  erected  llim- 
Gclves  (the  majority)  into  a  tribunal,  and  made  certain  lows  oud 
regulations  by  which  to  dttemtinc  all  disputes.  And  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  the  majority  is  so  great  as  to  compel  obedience 
fjtom  the  minority,  without  trouble  and  disturbance  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Ami  it  ia  the  duty  of  this  mintHity  to  obey  the  eommands  of 
this  majority.  But  this  duty  is  not  a  duty  which  this  mini 
owes  to  this  majority — but  which  it  owes  to  itself — in 
that  it  may  eacape  the  punishment  which  othcn^nse  the  niaj< 
will  inflict  upon  it.  For  although  it  is  vrdercd  Ijy  nature 
the  few  shall  yield  their  interests  to  the  many,  yet  it  is  not 
ordered  by  nature  that  they  shall  do  so  witlmgly,  but  only  ia 
order  that  their  interests  may  not  suffer  in  a  still  greater 
by  the  punishment  which  will  follow  resistance. 

It  is  not  the  few  who  are  ordered  by  nature  to  say 
many,  "wc  will  yield  our  interests  to  yours  beeauxt  yof 
many ;"  but  it  is  the  many  who  arc  ordvral  to  say  to  the: 
"you  shall  yield  to  as  your  interests  because  you  are  Ktak, 
we  are  ttrong  enough  to  compel  you,  and  pimish  resistance" 

The  law,  therefore,  which  orders  every  mau  to  get  alt  Ai 
also  orders  him  to  get  it  honestly — that  is,  according  to  the 
of  his  community — that  is,  according  to  what  the  majo; 
decided  shall  be  cotisideivd  honest.  And  he  does  tltis 
to  ovoid  punishment,  and  not  from  any  absurd  ahatraet 
of  honesty — for  there  is  no  such  thing.     Bverythhuf  is 
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wbick  is  kwfol.  Since^  if  the  law  be  pnt  out  of  the  qnestion^ 
iribo  shall  decide  as  to  what  is  honest  and  what  dishonest  ?  If 
it  be  not  decided  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority^  where  is  the 
•tandard  by  which  it  shall  be  determined  ?  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  pubUc  opinion^  although  not  a  written  law^  is 
neverthdess  a  law  as  stringent^  and  as  capable  of  avenging  its 
own  infraction^  as  the  written  law  itself.  All  men  are  honest 
ONLY  to  avoid  punishment^  either  in  the  form  of  disgrace  or 
eorporal  infliction — that  is^  either  from  pride  or  fear. 


EDUCATION. 

B. 

Is  it  ordered  and  commanded  by  nature — ^that  is^  is  it  right 
— that  the  people  should  use  diUgent  means  to  acquire  know- 
ledge— that  is^  to  educate  themselves  ? 

A. 

Look  abroad.  Can  you  find  any  such  law  ?  Can  you  see  it 
in  operation  ?  Can  you  show  it  me  ?  You  cannot — ^for  there 
is  no  such  law.  You  cannot  show  me  even  a  single  instance  in 
which  THE  PEOPLE  of  any  country  have  educated  themselves. 
AH  human  duties^  with  the  exception  of  the  love  of  offsprings 
are  debts  which  men  owe  to  themselves.  Even  religion  is  a  duty 
which  men  owe  to  themselves,  for  it  is  the  hope  of  reward  which 
makes  men  reUgious^  and  without  that  hope  they  would  not  be 
rebgions.  But  education  is  not  a  duty  which  the  people  owe  to 
themselveSs  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  their  happiness.  If  it 
were,  the  law  of  self-love  would  compel  them  to  seek  it.  But 
the  people  (of  course  I  speak  collectively^  and  of  the  great  body) 
never  do  seek  it.  The  people  never  educate^  nor  attempt  to 
edncate^  themselves — ^nor  to  civilize  themselves — nor  to  cultivate 
themsehes.  Why?  Because  they  do  not  desire  education  or 
cultivation.  But  why  do  they  not  desire  it  ?  Because  they  are 
liappy^  and  perfectly  contented  without  it.  Go  back  to  what 
may  be  called  the  very  source  of  popular  education — ^the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  printing.  Was  this  discovery  the  result  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  a  people  ?  No — ^it  resulted  from  the 
efforts  of  a  single  individual  eagerly  and  intently  employed — in 


n  compassing  his  own  individual  and  private  ag^rtuiil- 
Did  he  not,  as  long  a»  he  could,  keep  his  discoveiy 
a  teeret,  that  his  emoluments  might  be  the  greater?  What 
cared  old  Faust  for  mankind  ?  or  whether  his  discovery  vonld 
turn  out  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ?  Did  he  say  to  hiuiselT,  when 
he  began  his  invention :  "  Lo !  I  will  gird  up  my  loins,  and 
concentrate  ray  energies,  and  bestow  a  blessing  on  inaukind  ?" 
Not  he  !  He  only  said  :  "  Lo  I  I  will  put  money  in  my  purse !" 
It  was  no  "  utstinciive  wish  to  knoio"  which  produced  the  art  af 
printing,  or  any  other  art  or  science  whatever.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  on  "  instinctive  loish  to  know" — but  there  mosl 
certainly  would  have  been,  had  knowledge  been  necessary  Ui  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  AVhence  proceeded  the  sdencc  of  ehe- 
raistry  ?  From  an  "  instinctive  wish  to  know  9"  No—but  from 
the  instinctive  wish  of  the  alchymists  to  convert  lead  into  goil 
Look  at  children — do  you  observe  in  them  any  "  instindiif 
wish  to  know  ?"  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  often  necessai;  to 
drive  knowledge  into  them  with  a  whip?  Are  children  nalu- 
rally  fond  of  school  ?  If  an  "  instinctive  wish  to  know"  were  • 
part  of  man's  nature,  all  children  would  cry  to  be  sent  to  schoul 
as  universally  and  surely  as  they  now  cry  for  food. 

All  the  arts  and  sciences  arc  cultivated — all  knowled^  ii 
sought — with  one  note  aim — and  that  one  aim  is — like  ol^ 
Faust's  and  the  alchymists' — to  put  money  in  the  purse — wilb 
the  few  solitary  exceptions  of  here  and  there  a  man  who,  having 
already  money  enough,  and  being  in  want  of  something  to  it, 
has  sought  amusement  in  study,  and  reputation  in  learning. 

At  this  very  moment  while  I  am  writing  the  words,  knosr- 
ledge  of  every  sort,  both  of  the  arts  and  sciencesj  from  tlist  of 
the  astronomer  royal  down  through  all  its  grades  to  the  rer) 
cutter  of  corners,  is  as  unquestionably  a  matter  of  trade—* 
matter  of  money-getting — a  matter  of  livelihood^ — as  the  art  of 
the  shoemaker  or  tallow  chandler. 

It  was  soon  discovered  by  the  shrewd  few  that  knowledge  it 
POWEK — and  not  only  power,  but  profit  too.  Then  it  was  thit 
this  strong-headed  few  began  to  seize  upon  the  facilities  whicH 
printing  offered  them  to  acquire  knowledge,  in  order  that,  t 
it,  they  might  arrive  at  wealth,  power,  and  distinction. 
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were  the  prices  all  had  ia  view,  and  these  were  the  pFizea  which 
numy  obtained. 

Up  rose  then  another  let  of  men — veil-mean iug,  but  weak — 
weak  as  water — calling  themselves  instructors  of  the  people, 
friends  of  the  poor,  intellatual  benefactors  of  mankind.  And 
these  men,  too  shallow  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
and  not  perceiving  that  knowledge  is  power  only  while  it  is 
scarce,  and  that,  Hke  money,  it  loses  its  value,  in  proportion  as 
it  becomes  plentiful — ^thcse  men  began  to  exclaim,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people :  "has  not  God  given  the  same  mental  faculties  to 
the  poor  as  to  the  rich  f  Has  he  not  given  to  all  men  an 
intellect  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  brutes  of  the 
field  ?  and  would  be  have  done  so  bad  he  not  intended  it  to  be 
cultivated  and  made  fruitful  i"  The  ninnies  !  They  might  aa 
well  exclaim  that,  since  the  pockets  of  the  poor  men  are  as 
large  as  the  pockets  of  the  rich,  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be 
ss  well  filled.  Or  that,  since  the  rich  man  has  as  many  legs 
and  arms  as  the  poor  man,  he  ought,  t/wre/ore,  to  work  as  hard. 
They  forget  that,  if  every  man's  Louse  were  filled  with  gold, 
every  man  would  be  as  poor  as  the  half-naked  barbarian. 

These  men,  however,  set  up  the  cry  for  universal  education, 
and  fancied  they  were  conferring  a  signal  favor  on  the  people. 
Tliey  claimed  it  for  them  as  their  rigut — knowing  no  more,  all 
the  time,  what  they  meant  by  tfae  word  rit/ht,  than  the  man  in 
the  moon  knows  of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask.  And  the  people 
themselves,  hearing  these  men  claiming  for  tbem,  as  their  right, 
something  or  other  which  was  to  ennoble  their  nature,  and 
convert  hedgers  and  ditchers  into  Newtons  and  Uerschels, 
naturally  enough  joined  in  the  cry. 

Then  there  arose  a  third  set  of  men  who,  perceiving  that  the 
people  had  been  played  upon,  and  spirited  into  the  bchef  that 
none  were  their  Mends  but  those  who  joined  the  cry  for  educa- 
tion, added  their  voices  to  swell  the  shout — for  the  sole  purpose 
of  currying  favor  with  the  people  and  the  educationists — as  a 
means  of  lifting  themselves  into  power  and  place.  Up  sprung 
then,  like  mushrooms,  literary  institutions  for  the  poor,  under 
the  patronage  of  great  names,  all  over  the  country ;  and  cheap 
publications  fell  everywhere  in  showers  upon  the  heads  of  the 
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people.  And  ionUtioas  and  eihortatiouB  to  the  poor  to  read  I 
read  I  read  I  rang  tlirougli  tlic  ur,  morning,  nooo,  and  nijebt, 
like  the  Mneuia's  call  to  prayer,  from  the  tops  of  their  gilJcd 
minaret!!. 

No,  my  friend — it  ia  not  that  the  people  bear  within  them 
any  natural  desire  to  know — nor  that  they  feel  knowledge  to  be 
necessary  to  their  happiness.  If  they  did  they  would  require  no 
urffinff  to  prosecute  it.  But  it  is  that  others — actuated  by  the 
law  of  their  own  aelf-love — some  obej-ing  the  genuine  law — suwe 
B  disturbed  law — that  is  to  say,  some  from  purely  selfish 
motives— others  from  infatuation  and  fanaticism — have  thrust  it 
down  the  people's  throats,  comug  and  urging  them  to  swallow 
it,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  physic  which  will  do  them 
good — forgetting  that  too  much  physic,  or  phyaie  of  any  kiiid 
when  not  necessary,  is  but  another  name  for  poison.  Why,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know — why  should  not  knowledge,  like  muney 
or  any  other  good,  fancied  or  real,  be  left  to  every  mui  to 
acquire  as  he  best  can  by  his  own  exertions — and  to  be  eoo^t 
only  by  those  who  desire  to  possess  it  ?  Wliy  all  this  coaiiiis, 
and  urging,  and  flattering,  and  persuasion  ? 

To  seek  knowledge,  then,  is  not  a  dlty  which  the  people  one 
to  themselves,  since  it  does  not  contribute  one  iota  to  their 
happiness.  And  they  have  no  bight  to  seek  it,  for  there  is  no 
law  of  nature  which  orders  them  to  do  so — any  more,  at  leasit. 
than  it  is  the  right — the  duty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
be  all  shoemakers,  or  all  tailors — for  knowledge  and  shoemaking 
are  but  different  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  body.  A« 
to  intellectual  wants — I  have  long  since  shoHTi  that  tbcr 
no  such  things  in  rerum  natur^ 

Men  can  no  more  he  all  rich  in  knowledge  than  they  a 
rich  in  money — nor  would  they  be  a  jot  the  happier  if  J 
could.     Knowledge  can  no  more  bestow  happiness  than  * 
can — and  wealth  proverbially  bos  no  such  power. 

Who  is  competent  to  say,  and  who  would  beliere  it  if  itM 
said,  that  wc  are  a  happier  people  now  than  we  were  fiTcl 
dred  years  ago  ? 


Mr.  George  Combe  has  already  said  so. 
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A. 

Troe — ^bnt  was  he  competent  to  say  so  ?  Has  he  offered  a  shadow 
of  proof?  Not  a  shadow.  He  says  that  man  is  an  improving 
animal^  and  that  men  were  happier  in  the  feudal  ages  than  in  a 
state  of  barbarism — and  now  than  in  the  feudal  ages.  Where 
is  the  proof  of  this  bold  assertion?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  dis- 
contented murmurs  which  ring  throughout  all  the  land?  In  the 
daily  increase  of  disease  ?  Increase  of  madness  ?  Increase  of 
suicide  ?  Increase  and  enlargement  of  union  work-houses  ? 
Mr.  Combe's  work  had  an  extraordinary  sale.  Why  ?  Because 
it  gave  back  to  mankind  their  own  prejudices  instead  of  combat- 
ting them^  which  is  the  true  secret  of  most  popular  works.  They 
furnish  them  with  new  arguments  in  favor  of  old  fallacies — put 
old  arguments  in  a  new  light— defend  ancient  prejudices — assist 
mankind  to  gull  themselves — and  the  multitude  hug  the  smooth- 
tongued flatterers,  and  feast  delightedly  on  the  honey  of  their 
breath.  Among  works  professing  to  be  profound^  I  have  seldom 
read  a  more  jejune  peiformance  than  the  Constitution  of  Man. 

When  we  pity  the  distresses  of  others^  it  has  been  shrewdly 
and  truly  observed,  that  fancy  places  ourselves,  for  the  time,  in 
the  situation  of  the  distressed,  and  the  pity  we  feel  is,  in  fact, 
pity  for  ourselves.  It  is  thus  with  us  when  we  pity  the  condi- 
tion of  our  rude  forefathers.  We  fancy  ourselves,  with  all  our 
modem  habits  and  notions,  and  acquired  sensibilities  about  us, 
in  their  situation,  and  then  we  pity  ourselves  for  what  we  know 
we  should  feel  now  were  we  suddenly  thrown  back  into  their 
mde  habits. 

What  does  Mr.  Combe  mean  by  improvement  F  If  men  be 
happy  and  contented,  their  condition  cannot  be  improved,  let 
it  be  what  it  may — since  happiness  and  contentment  are  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  all  human  exertion.  No  mathematical  axiom 
can  be  clearer  than  this. 

The  arguments  against  any  high  degree  of  national  cultivation 
and  refinement  are  indeed  manifold  and  overwhelming.  First, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  almost  every  hour  of  whose  time, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  whose  attention,  must  be  devoted  to 
labor,  can  by  no  possibility  ever  acquire  any  great  degree  of 
actual  and  real  knowledge.   A  whole  life  devoted  to  nothing  else 


is  Kircely  Bofficient  for  this.  All  they  can  do  ts  to  learn  to  ttti 
the  apuiiotw  of  olhert.  And  thus  they  are  laid  open  tn  become 
the  dupes  and  the  tools  of  all  who  are  wiUing  to  pander,  for  a 
profit,  to  tbeir  passions  and  prejudices — and  to  be  made  dia* 
contented  and  unhappy  only  because  they  are  persuaded  te 
believe  tbat  tbey  ought  to  be  so.  Having  no  opinion  of  Iktir 
own,  and  no  knowledge  wbcreon  to  tbnnd  one,  they  are  led  to 
adopt  any  opiulons  from  nny  pretended  friend  who  liiis  tact 
enough  to  state  tliem  plausibly. 

In  all  essential  knowlzdoe  the  qkeat  mass  op  thi 
wobkino  people,  inclkdino  the  okeat  ua8s  of  retail 
tkadebs,  are  as  igmohant  now  as  thev  webe  true 
HCNDKED  VEABS  AGO.  It  IS  true  tbcy  no  lon^r  believe  io 
ghosts  and  witches,  and  if  they  see  a  man  reading  algebra,  th^ 
no  longer  believe  that  he  must  necessarily  have  deahnga  wiii 
the  devil.  But  knowledge  is  still,  as  ever,  iu  the  hands  of 
the  few. 

Tbc  march  of  intellect,  »s  it  regards  the  masses,  is  little  inoR 
than  an  alteration  of  habits  and  manners — a  Uttlc  oEarcr 
approximation,  iu  manners  and  dress,  to  the  manners  and  diw 
of  gentlemen.  But  the  masses  cannot  all  be  gentlemen! 
Why,  then,  should  they  be  taught  to  ape  gentlemen  in  their 
manners  and  dress  ?  Let  any  man  of  a  philosophic  mind  and 
aome  general  scientific  knowledge  converse  for  five  minutes  with 
a  working  man — not  merely  a  day-laborer,  but  any  man  wheat 
life  is  spent  in  the  daily  occupations  of  trade — and  he  will  soot 
find  that,  although  he  has  learned  to  talk  fluently  enmigJi" 
although  he  has  learned  to  retail  the  opinions  of  others,  and  to 
support  them  too  by  all  the  current  reasoning  of  the  dif, 
derived  from  the  cheap  literature  to  which  alone  he  hns  uccm; 
and  which,  in  order  that  it  may  sell,  must  adniinister  to  tte 
pride,  and  self-love,  and  personal  prejudices  of  its  readers — he 
will  find,  if  he  take  him  a  httle  dteper  than  tliia — if  he  aak  him 
for  a  reason  for  hu  Teasonint/ — if  he  throw  him  upon  the  resoiuw* 
of  his  otcn  mind — he  will  "  bring  him  up  ail  standing,"  as  the 
sailors  say.  It  is  most  ridiculously  absurd  to  suppose  thtt 
they  who  have  had  to  toil  from  twelve  to  sixteen  houn 
a-day  from  boyhood,  for  their  bread,  can  do  more  than  catch 
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the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  opiniobs  of  the  hour.  And  it 
is  but  natural  that  they  should  greedily  adopt  those,  right 
or  wrong,  which  come  to  them  glittering  with  the  semblance 
of  benefit  to  themselves,  pity  for  their  lot  in  life,  and  pre- 
tended anxiety  to  improve  and  elevate  it.  And  with  the 
opinions  come  also  the  specious  arguments  ready  constructed  to 
support  them.  They  have  neither  the  time,  nor  the  inclination, 
nor  the  power,  nor  the  means  to  obtain  the  power,  to  examine 
these  arguments  and  ascertain  their  validity — and  if  they  had 
all  these,  their  pride  and  self-love  would  be  almost  certain  to 
warp  their  judgment,  and  bias  their  decision.  The  masses  have 
no  time  to  study  ! — they  can  only  read  ! — and  even  their 
reading  must  ever  be  of  the  most  superficial  kind — ^not  con- 
tinuous, but  practised  at  short  intervals — and  only  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  continual  excitement — to  oppress  and 
sour  them  with  a  sense  of  fancied  injustice — and  make  them 
discontented  with  the  lot  whereunto  it  has  pleased  God  to  call 
them.  The  so-called  knowledge  of  the  multitude  is  merely  the 
phantom  opinion.  And  this  unsubstantial  semblance — this 
eounterfeit  presentment — ^this  false  light  — ^this  delusive  mirage 
— ^pictured  by  their  pretended  friends,  and  constantly  exhibited 
before  them,  they  mistake  for  the  solid  realities  of  true  wisdom. 

They  catch  the  shadow  from  the  water,  and  hug  it  for  the 
Bobstance. 

This  aping  by  the  multitude  of  the  manners,  habits,  and 
dress  of  the  wealthy — ^this  cocking-up  of  the  nose,  and  snuffing 
of  the  air,  and  exclaiming :  ^*  we  are  as  good  as  you !  are  we  not 
men  like  yourselves?'^  has  done  infinite  mischief.  It  has 
caused  the  wealthy  to  withdraw  themselves  more  closely  within 
the  walls  of  the  castles  of  their  own  consequence.  It  has  broken 
the  link  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  That  link  is  homage. 
As  I  have  before  observed,  all  services  are  bought  and  sold,  and 
paid  for  in  some  coin  or  other.  The  only  coin  in  which  the 
poor  can  pay  the  rich  for  their  succour  and  support  is  homage. 
The  poor  have  refused  to  pay  the  price,  and  taunted  the  others 
with  being  no  better  than  themselves.  And  the  rich  have 
buttoned  up  their  pockets,  and  shut  up  their  hearts,  and  retired 
within  the  circle  of  their  own  class.    They  will  no  longer  mingle 
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nth  ■  tenantiy,  witicb  boasts  itaelf  as  good  as  its  landlord — nor 
^i^  bmUiarly  aod  oitcr  into  the  private  interests  of  a  serranl, 
wfu>  boaito  Unudf  m  good  as  \m  master,  and  wliose  oonduct 
and  raaamera  prore  that  be  tliicdcB  ao. 

Men  are  not  an^ek  1  If  I  observe  a  man  walking  by  my 
■de  in  the  street,  and  nMKking  and  mowing  at  me,  and  imilat- 
tng  my  gait,  and  if  I  bear  liim  calling  across  the  street  to 
another,  that  he  n  quite  a»  pood  as  utywU,  in  spite  of  mv  blsck 
eoat,  ftc  Ac.,  and  if  he  finally  conclude  his  sniuscmeat  bf 
demanding  of  mc  a  shilling  to  buy  a  diancr,  it  is  somcthiu^ 
BMie  than  |irobable  that  I  should  button  up  my  podcct  and  ny, 
"UO^  my  friend."  But  if  be  had  civilly,  and  with  those 
t^tnryl  semblances  of  respect  which  every  man's  self-love  k^ 
jgrnmii  under  such  circumstances,  allhougk  every  man  Iwowi 
wdl  CDOOgh  that  they  are  semblances  merely — if  he  had,  aa  n 
•ay,  nude  hia  request  properly,  assurini-  me  that  he  was  rally 
in  want — the  probability  is,  tbat  bis  request  woold  not  be 
denied.  Your  abstract  philosophers  will  say  that,  notwithstand- 
ing Ibe  man's  manner,  if  he  be  really  in  distress,  ]  am  equally 
bound  to  aucoour  him.  To  which  I  can  only  reply  tbat,  1  Jo 
not  foel  the  bond,  and  therefore  my  conduct  cannot  be  coerdxd 
\rj  it.  But  I  do  fed  my  self-love  offended,  and  therefore  my 
conduct  u  coen^d  by  that.  All  this  is  sufficiently  well  ondcr- 
stood  and  practised  in  the  more  immediate  concerns  of  lifc. 
^Mien  a  customer  goes  into  a  tradesman's  shop,  tbc  tradeanuo 
docs  not  draw  himself  up,  put  on  his  hat,  stick  his  thumU 
into  his  sides,  and  say  :  "  Sir,  1  sm  as  good  as  you,  thoogb  I 
stand  behind  this  counter.''  But  be  says,  by  hia  reapcGtfol 
manner :  "  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  custom."  Both 
bayer  and  seller  know  very  well,  that  in  reality  all  this  n  mcce 
"leather  and  prunella" — aud  tbat  in  fact  there  ia  no  obligotioo 
on  either  side.  But  what  then  ?  jMaa's  pride  aud  self-lme  wS 
kme  it.  Those  who  have  the  power  to  serve  will  be  paid — fof 
we  serre  others  to  please  ourselves,  not  them,  as  I  have  already 
shomi.  The  payment  which  power  demands  from  weaknen  ■< 
homage — a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  inferiority — and  not  a  kwil- 
tongued  claim  of  perfect  equality.  The  rich  know  just  aa  i 
as  the  poor  that  their  superiority  is  merely  odvcutitiouz 
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the  poor  did  not  ofiPend  their  self-love  by  constantly  throwing  the 

fiust  in  their  taccB,  they  themselves  would  be,  on  all  proper 

occasions,  the  first  to  acknowledge  it.      If  weakness  would  gain 

sympathy  from  power,  weakness  must  condescend  to  soothe,  and 

lay  aside  pretension — and  not  irritate,  by  a  haughty  assumption 

of  equality.     The  rich  have  no  more  right  to  serve  the  poor  for 

nothinff,  thxa  the  poor  have  to  labor  for  the  rich  far  nothing. 

The  poor  demand  money  for  their  services — the  rich  demand 

homage  for  theirs.     Both  are  equally  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  pay 

the  price  demanded — ^but  then  they  cannot  expect  the  services. 

I  repeat  it — the  great  body  of  the  people  are  just  as  ignorant 

now  as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago — in  all  essential 

knowledge.     By  which  I  mean  that  philosophical  knowledge 

which  deals  with  principles,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 

universe — of  course  including  the  laws   and  constitution   of 

human    nature.       The  people,    I   know,   can  now  construct 

machinery,  weave  fabrics,  and  do  many  things  which  they  could 

not  formerly.     But  herein  they  do  but  work  at  a  trade  which  has 

been  taught  them,   as  they  did  or  could  have  done  ages  ago. 

The  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  the  production  of  these 

new  inventions  was   furnished  by  a  few  individuals  intently 

labouring  to  devise  the  means  of  their  own   aggrandisement 

— they  did  not  result  from  the  joint  efforts  of  the  great  mass  of 

an  educated  people — actuated  by  that  pretended  law — ''an 

instinctive  wish  to  know  V 

B. 
Nevertheless  some  very  important  inventions  have  proceeded 
from  the  heads  of  the  working  classes,  and  could  never  have 
been  brought  about  but  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge 
whidi  resulted  from  the  art  of  printing. 

A. 
True — and  there  would  be  some  force  in  your  objection  if  you 
could  prove  that  these  new  inventions  have  contributed  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  But  I  hope  to  show  presently  that 
they  have  not  done  so.  I  hope  to  show  that  knowledge,  of 
.whatever  kind,  although  it  gives  power  to  man,  has  no  power 
itself  to  give  him  happiness.  But  your  objection  is  naught  on 
another  .account.  For  I  am  speaking  of  the  great  body  generally} 
and  not  of  the  clever  few  exceptions^  '^  l 
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IxxJc  at  the  Chinese — a  people  removed  but  a  step  or  two 
■bove  barbarism — as  compared  with  us.  Are  the  people  (if 
Eogland  happier  than  the  people  of  China  ?  The  Cliinfse  are 
•aid  to  be  the  happie&t  people,  as  a  body,  ou  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Look  at  you  hatf-uaked  urchin  chasing  a  butterfly  in 
^fonder  lidd — exulting;,  laughing,  and  shouting,  as  his  rags 
shake  in  the  wind.  You  may  dr«ss  him  in  fiue  linen,  teach  him 
to  speak  by  the  card,  and  to  enter  a  room  with  the  grace  of  a 
Chesterfield.  But  can  you  make  him  happier  than  he  is  ?  I 
MT — DO  I  You  may  make  hiia  a  different,  but  Qot  a  happkr, 
being.     And  it  is  this  difference  alone  which  the  world  calla 


One  ai^mcmt,  therefore,  against  all  efforts  to  educate  the 
people  is — that  it  is  impossible.  All  you  can  do  is  to  tcuh 
them  to  read — and  to  teach  them  to  read  ia  only  to  teach  them 
to  be  led  by  the  nose — to  be  gulled  out  of  the  sense  of  their  ows 
true  interests — and  to  be  discontented  with  themselves. 

Secondly — and  here  I  speak,  not  merely  of  the  people,  but  d 
all  seekers  after  knowledge— the  law  (if  there  were  any  suel)) 
which  commanded  man  to  seek  knowledge  would  flatly  eoo- 
tradit^t  the  law  of  self- preservation.  Even  those  who  setk 
knowledge  in  obedience  to  Ihe  law  of  self-love,  i.  e.  merely  for 
amusement  and  celebrity,  do  so  in  obedience  to  a  disturbed  Is* 
of  self-love — for  it  is  a  self-love  which  does  not  lend  to  self. 
preservation — but  in  a  contrary  direction.  It  is  a  aelf-love 
which  defeats  its  own  object — for  the  object  of  self-love  ia  wll- 
preservation.  Study  confers  a  species  of  happincKS  it  ia  true. 
But  it  is  a  happiness  for  the  sake  of  happiness  merely — and  t 
happiness  which  tends  directly  to  defeat  the  object  of  all  hap- 
piness. For  the  object  of  all  pleasure  and  happiucss  is  to  male 
man  enjoy  life — to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  live — to  live  and 
propagate  his  species — in  order  that  the  end  of  his  creation  miv 
be  fulfilled,  and  his  species  endure,  and  not  perish.  Tliia  is  tlie 
end  and  aim  of  all  human  happiness,  and  tJiis  end  and  aim  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  has  a  direct  tendency  to  dcfc«t. 

For  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the  studiom  and  sedentsry 
habits  necessary  to  mental  cultivation  frequently  induce  piviDi- 
ture  death,  and  nivkr  pail  to  prejudice  the  bnlUi  both  of  tlie 
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stndent  and  his  offspring — who,  even  in  their  infancy,  arc 
already  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  paie  cast  of  thought" — a  "  pale 
east"  conferred  on  them  by  the  thought  and  thoughtful  habits  of 
their  sickly  parents. 

Had  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  formed  any  part  of  the  law  of 
man's  nature,  are  we  not  compelled  to  beheve,  from  all  that  we 
■ee  of  nature's  works,  that  he  would  have  been  so  constituted  as 
to  derive  health  and  strength,  and  not  sickness  and  death,  from 
obedience  to  that  law  ?  In  deprecating  any  particular  habit, 
BOcb  for  instance  as  Bpirit-drinking,  gormandising,  &c.,  is  it  not 
eonaidered  a  sufficient  reason  that  it  injures  our  health  ?  And  if  the 
porsnit  of  knowledge  injures  the  health  of  the  pursuers,  why 
should  not  that  consideration  alone  be  deemed  a  snflicient  reason 
ibr  deprecating  the  pursuit,  as  well  in  this  as  in  every  other 
tnatancc  ?  The  fact  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  injurious 
to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  pursuers,  and  dangerous  to 
Kfe,  is  as  clear  a  proof  that  it  is  an  unlawful  pursuit — as  clearly 
B  divine  command  that  "man  sliall  not  purme  knowledge" — as 
tbot^b  the  visible  finger  of  God  were  seen  writing  it  daily 
on  the  disc  of  tbe  sun. 

The  law,  therefore,  (were  there  any  such)  which  commanda 
men  to  pursue  knowledge  is  directly  opposed  to  that  other  law, 
the  law  of  self-preservation,  which  commands  every  man  to 
preserve,  with  all  possible  care,  his  health  and  strength — and 
obedience  to  both  is  impossible.  Bnt  it  is  too  monstrous  to 
oonceive  that  Infinite  Wisdom  can  have  issued  laws  which  it  is 
impossible  to  obey.  But  tho  law  of  self-preservation  no  man 
can  donbt  to  be  a  law  of  nature  ?  Wlint  follows 't  Why,  that 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  not  a  command  of  nature — that  it 
cannot  he  prosecuted  without  a  breach  of  a  law  of  natnre,  viz. 
that  of  self-preservation — and  that,  therefore,  it  is,  in  the  sight 
of  the  God  of  nature,  an  unlawful  pursuit — having  a  tendency 
to  frustrate  the  ends  of  his  own  laws. 

Thirdly,  a  highly  educated  condition  of  society  is  a  column 
with  vice  and  crime  for  its  foundation-stone,  and  premature 
death  and  disease  for  its  crowning  capital.  I  say  that  vice  and 
txime  form  the  very  foundation  whereon  the  structure  of  society 
in  every  cultivated  community  is  erected — and  that  they  cannot 
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be  removed  without  the  immediate  overthrow  and  total  disor- 
ganisation of  the  entire  fabric.  I  say  that  vice  and  crime  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  high  cultivation — that  if  the  couditioD  of 
society  as  it  now  exists  be  desirable,  then  vice  and  crime  are  of 
necessity  also  desirable — and  that  they  who  offer  np  their 
daily  prayers  for  the  total  annihilation  of  vice  and  crime,  kuon 
not  what  they  ask. 

Let  us  suppose  their  prayers  granted.  Let  qs  suppose  that, 
by  the  interposition  of  a  miracle,  vice  and  crime  were  at  oocc 
annihilated,  and  that  to-morrow  morning  every  man,  womun, 
and  child  were  destined  to  rise  from  their  beds  all  perferliy 
honest  and  pood,  ^lillions  of  human  beings  must  soon  perish  of 
stan'ation,  or  subsist  on  charity. 

I  am  not  sufiiciently  conversant  with  the  various  trades  sud 
callings  to  enimierate  to  you  all  those  which  arc  Bup{)orted, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  vice  and  crime ;  and  which  must, 
therefore,  on  the  cessation  of  vice  and  crime,  cease  to  give 
support  to  men.  But  1  will  mention  a  few  instances — sufficient 
to  give  your  mind  the  right  clue — and  then  leave  you  to  follow 
out  that  clve  in  all  its  multi])lied  ramifications. 

The  first  class  of  men  who  would  be  instantly  thrown  out  of 
emploj'ment,  would  be  that  iu  some  way  or  other  dependent  on 
the  law — an  inmiense  class,  consisting  of  judges,  barrister), 
attorneys,  solicitors,  bailiffs,  turnkeys,  law  booksellers,  law  pub- 
lishers, parchment  manufacturers,  engrossers,  law  stationers,  U» 
printers,  and  sll  the  nine  farrow  of  that  sow.  For  each  of  the 
barristers,  attorneys,  and  solicitors,  must  be  allowed  two  servants 
and  one  clerk,  supported  by  them.  Here  then  is  a  number  of 
human  beings  amounting  to  four  times  the  number  of  all  llic 
lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  besides  the  other  persons  more  rcmotelj 
connected  with  the  law,  which  I  have  jnst  mentioned,  who  would 
be  instantly  thrown  upon  the  various  parishes  of  the  conntrv, 
compelled  to  starve  or  heg  for  a  livehhood. 

Another  immense  class  would  consist  of  locksmiths  and  their 
servants.  7%cir  vocation  would  be  gone  too.  Locks  would  be 
utterly  useless,  and  the  locksmiths  and  their  servants,  too,  ranrt 
beg  or  starve.  Then  come  the  makers  of  bolls  and  bars,  aiiJ 
other  ctintrivances  against  theft,  wiili  their  servants.    Tbc  whole 
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body  of  policemen  and  thief-takers  would  also  no  longer  be 
required.  The  army  would  instantly  be  disbanded^  and  the 
soldiers  distributed^  with  the  policemen  and  the  others^  all  over 
the  country  in  search  of  food.  Her  Majesty's  sailors  and  ship- 
builders^ and  dock-yard-men^  must  also  go  to  swell  the  number. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  military  gun-makers^  sword-makers^ 
military  tailors^  cannon  founders^  and  gunpowder  manufacturers. 
Two-thirds  of  the  great  body  of  medical  men  (with  their  ser- 
vants) would  be  unable  to  subsist  by  their  profession ;  and  the 
whole  body  of  clergymen  (with  their  servants)  would  be  instantly 
extinct.  Another  large  class  would  consist  of  prostitutes^  thieves^ 
brothel  keepers,  and  a  countless  host  of  the  keepers  of  low  pub- 
lic-houses and  places  of  vicious  resort. 

All  those  persons,  now  destined  to  die  a  premature  death  from 
intemperance,  would  live  and  must  find  food.  The  newspapers, 
too,  in  town  and  country,  with  an  immense  multitude  supported 
by  them,  would  be  nearly  if  not  altogether  extinct.  For  when 
you  have  taken  from  any  paper  all  its  police  reports,  its  parlia- 
mentary debates,  (for  there  would  then  be  clearly  little  or  no 
debating,  and  indeed  no  House  of  Commons  or  Peers  at  all)  its 
histories  of  murders,  of  robberies,  of  suicides — ^its  trials  of 
criminals,  of  minor  offenders,  &c.  &;c.,  how  much  of  the  paper 
would  be  left  ?  Certainly  not  enough  to  pay  for  its  publication. 
This  countless  multitude,  having  become  destitute  of  the  means 
of  living  would  no  longer  be  able,  by  their  custom,  to  contribute 
towards  the  livehhood  of  various  tradesmen,  coach-builders, 
tailors,  linen  drapers,  boot-makers,  harness-makers,  whip-makers, 
silk-mercers,  jewellers,  pastry-cooks,  wine  merchants,  lamp- 
makers,  carpet-weavers,  cabinet-makers,  cum  multis  aliis.  And 
thus  another  numerous  body  of  men  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  A  little  reflection  will  also  prove  to  you  that  it 
must  put  an  almost  entire  stop  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences, 
by  removing  most  of  the  inducements  to  study.  Now,  I  ask 
you,  how  are  these  people  to  live  ?  You  will  be  ready  to  say, 
perhaps,  that  they  must  seek  other  employment.  Other  employ- 
ment !  How?  where?  There  is  not  sufficient  employment  for 
the  hands  which  are  already  idle,  is  there?  At  present,  this 
immense  multitude  of  men,  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  are 
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thcDuelvBa  emptoyera,  and  gtill  there  is  not  empluymeot 
enough.  When  you  liave  not  only  subtracted  thia  large  num- 
ber from  the  number  of  employers,  but  added  it  to  the  number 
of  those  nho  want  employment,  how  in  the  name  of  commuu 
arithtnctic,  with  a  diminished  uumbcr  of  emplojers  and  a 
bundred-fuld  augmented  demand  for  employment,  is  employ- 
ment to  be  found?  It  is  manifestly  impos^ble.  The  ithole 
order  of  society  must  instantly  be  broken  up,  and  an  eqoiJ 
distribution  of  all  property  made  amongst  the  whol& — or  fa- 
mished multitudes  uuat  perish,  and  the  streets,  way-aides,  ooii 
hedge-rows,  be  thickly  strown  with  the  dying  and  the  dead- 
starved  victims  to  the  abolitioD  of  vice  and  crime.  This  ia  not 
8  fenciful  picture.  Talk  the  matter  over  with  yourself,  and  you 
will  tind  it  the  sober  truth. 

I'his  rude  sketch  trill  be  sufficient  to  open  your  eyes  to  tk 
effect  of  the  aboUtion  of  viec  and  crime,  although  i  have  not 
enumerated  one  half  of  the  classes  of  mcu  who  would  be 
rendered  destitute  by  the  advent  of  the  reign  of  Innocence. 

An  entire  fi-ecdom  from  vice  and  crime  is  a  condition  nboQ; 
incompatible  with  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  If  we  wouli) 
erect  the  one,  we  musl  take  the  other  for  its  foundation.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  it  ia  impossible  for  men,  Uving  in  a 
state  of  perfect  innocence,  to  arrive  at  any  high  d^rec  of 
cultivated,  educated,  relinement.* 

Fomthly — and  here  I  address  myself  to  tliose  who  may  be 
Btyled,  emphatically,  religions  persons — there  ia  no  scriptun 
warrant  for  the  pursuit  of  "worldly,"  or,  as  it  is  sometiinn 
called,  "  carnal  knowledge,"  or  "  wisdom  of  the  flesh."  On  the 
contrary,  worldly  knowledge  is  almost  everywhere  depfceatd. 
"Faith,"  we  are  told,  "cometh  by  heahino" — not  by  rcadinj' 
We  nowhere  find  Christ  inculcating  the  situdy  of  the  sciences  us 
his  disciples,  nor  any  other  kind  of  worldly  knowledge,  mstlic- 
matical,  chemical,  or  mcchiuiicol. 

"  Knowledge  puffcth  up,"  1  Cor.  viii.  1. 


n  iadeblcd  for  tlii«  new  of  llic  effect  of  llio  abolitjun  of  »i 
u  gcnileman  wha  is,  1  belicTc,  about  lo  publish  a  wuik,  t 
oru  cUbonloly,  ud  st  Isrge. 
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"A  pradent  man  conckalbth"  (not  sprcadeth)  "knowledge," 
Pkov.  lu.  23. 

"  He  that  increaseth  knowledge  iacreaseth  sorrow,"  Eccl. 

i-ia. 

"Every  man  is  brutish  by  knowledge,"  says  Jeremiah, 
■peaking  of  the  people  of  Babylon,  chap.  li.  17, 

And  what  was  the  Divine  injunction  to  Adam  that  he  ahould 
not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
— "for  on  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die" 
— what  was  this  but  a  caution  to  mankind,  that  so  long  as  they 
GODtinucd  to  live  a  life  of  primitive  simplicity,  satisfied  to  render 
implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and  did  not 
presnme  to  improve  their  condition  according  to  any  visionary 
schemes  of  their  own,  they  should  enjoy  the  highest  degree  of 
hsppiness  which  is  compatible  with  their  condition — but  that,  if 
they  presumed  to  substitute  their  ovm  opinion  as  to  what  is 
meet  and  proper  for  their  wants,  in  the  room  of  the  judgment 
of  their  Creator,  as  evinced  in  the  laws  of  man's  nature  and 
condition — if  they  presumed  to  quarrel  with  their  own  state — 
to  say,  "this  would  be  better  and  that  would  be  better,  and  this 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  that  would  be  an  improvement, 
in  our  condition — this  is  evil  and  that  is  evil — this  is  good  and 
that  is  good — and  these  are  the  habits  and  manners  of  bmtes, 
and  therefore  beneath  the  dignity  of  man's  intellectual 
nature — let  us,  then,  spurn  it  I — let  us  elevate  ourselves  in  the 
•cale  of  nature" — in  a  word,  if  they  presumed  to  make  artificial 
distinctions  of  their  own  between  good  and  evil — distinctions 
having  no  existence  in  nature — existing  only  in  the  habits, 
manners,  and  opinions,  of  particular  classes  of  men — that  they 
afaoald  lose  the  happiness  placed  within  their  reach,  and  entail 
upon  themselves  precisely  what  we  see  they  have  entailed  upon 
themselves — disease,  misery,  and  premature  death  ? 

The  spread  of  education  among  the  multitude  is  every  way 
hostile  to  religion.  It  teaches  them  to  substitute  reason  instead 
of  faith — it  teaches  them  to  make  a  bad  use  of  the  unfortunate 
eqnabbles  about  creeds,  and  nice  distinctions — it  teaches  them  to 
aaj:  "how  are  we  to  know  which  of  all  these  disputants  is 
light,  and  whom  we  are  to  follow  in  order  to  be  saved  f"    "  Can 
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the  Bible  really  be  so  obscure  &  book  that  the  most  IcaniDd 
cannot  comprehend  it  ?  How  then  are  wc,  the  unlearned,  to 
understand  it  ?" 

The  ministers  of  religion  are  nowhere  taught  to  edueaie  tliR 
people,  but  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them  ! 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded,"  Boya  J.  P.  W.  Uerschel, 
"  than  the  objection  which  has  been  taken,  in  limine,  by  persons, 
wclUnicitning  perhaps,  certainly  narrow-minded,  against  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  indeed  a^inst  all  science— 
that  it  fosters,  in  its  cultivators,  an  undue  and  OTerweeoing  self- 
conceit,  leads  them  to  doubt  tlie  iuiniortality  of  the  soul,  and  to 
scoff  at  revealed  religion.  Its  natural  effect,  we  may  coufidentl; 
assert,  on  e^'ery  well-coiutituted  mind  is  and  utust  be  the  diiect 
contrary." 

But  ARE  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  multitude  ktU 
eenstiluled  ?  Is  the  multitude  more  prone  to  reason  etmtctlg  or 
mcorrectli/  ? 

But,  like  all  men  who  undertake  to  advocate  a  false  positiou, 
Mr.  Herschel  very  soon  &IIb  into  the  trap  of  self-contradictiuu. 
Ue  contradicts  his  own  ]x)aition  in  the  very  next  page,  lie  thm^ 
aays:  "the  character  of  the  true  philosopher  is  to  hope  dl 
things  NOT  iMi?os8iDLE,  and  to  beheve  all  things  not  UK- 
reasonable."  Now  there  is  no  creed  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
which  does  not  contain  articles  of  iaith  which  are  both  impamblf 
and  unreasonable — according  to  the  judgment  of  human  reason. 
And  it  moat  be  remembered  that  our  reason  is  the  only  means 
by  which  man  can  decide  as  to  what  is  possible  or  impassiblr, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  If  our  reason  be  rejected  as  a 
guide  to  the  decision  between  possibilities  and  imposaibihtiu, 
then  all  things,  at  once,  however  monstrous,  become  possible 
and  reasonable.  The  christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as 
far  as  mere  human  reason  can  go,  is  both  impossible  and 
unreasonable — and  miracles  would  not  be  miracles  if  they  were 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  human  reason.  It  b  thi-ir 
being  opposed  to  reason,  which  constilutea  them  miracles. 

According  to  Mr.  Herschel,  therefore,  the  "true  philosopher" 
must  reject  these  doctrines  I  What,  then,  are  the  hali'-eduattd 
and  superficial  philosophers  of  the  multitude  likely  to  do  ? 
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The  tnic  philosopher,  even  if  he  be  not  himself  emphatically 
K  religious  man,  will  nevertheless  support  religion  with  all  his 
energies,  if  it  be  only  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  multitude  in 
awe — in  peace  and  good  order — and  as  a  means  of  cementing 
the  bonds  of  social  government.  But  on  the  multitude  them- 
selves— the  party  to  be  awed  into  peace  and  quiet — the  effect 
would  be  just  the  contrary — viz.  to  induce  them  to  throw  off  all 
restraint. 

The  reading  multUude  have  already  discovered  that  certain 
portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  decided,  by  human  reason,  not 
to  he  sacred — the  book  of  Enoch,  for  instance,  part,  if  not  the 
whole — the  Apocrypha — Ecclesiastcs — the  book  of  Job,  &e.  I  be- 
lieve these,  or  most  of  these,  have  been  admitted  by  the  teachers 
aS  religion  themselves  not  to  belong  to  the  word  of  God.  And 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  whose  name  it  is  sufficient  to  mention, 
declared  his  belief  that  the  entire  Book  of  Revelation  was  not  of 
taered  oriffin — and  its  hnthor  nol  of  iimnd  mind.  Is  it  for  the 
interests  of  religion  that  the  multitude  should  read,  and  talk, 
and  reason  on  such  things  ?  Can  they  reason  about  them 
without  having  their  religious  faith  shaken?  If  faith  in  the 
word  of  God  be  necessary  to  salvation,  that  faith  is  not  lessened, 
nor  rendered  less  efficacious,  although  the  book,  containing  the 
word  of  God,  may  happen  to  contain  other  matters  not  properly 
belonging  to  it,  and  although  these  latter  may  be  mistaken  for 
a  part  of  hia  word.  Faith  in  these  latter  does  no  injury,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  faith  in  the  former.  When  the  multitude  read 
of  these  things  they  are  apt  to  say — for  I  have  heard  them  over 
and  over  again — "  if  these  portions  of  the  Bible,  or  if  ani/  por- 
tion of  it,  is  to  be  thus  rejected  solely  on  the  testimony  of  kuTnan 
reatim,  then  all  that  portion  of  it  which  is  left,  rests  solely  on 
the  authority  of  human  reason  also — for  it  is  (eft  only  because 
human  reason  has  decided  that  it  ahatl  be  left — and  is,  therefore, 
only  to  be  held  sacred  because  human  reason  has  decided  that  it 
shaU  be  held  sacred.  At  this  rate,  bow  do  I  know  that,  by  and 
bye,  other  portions  of  the  sacred  writings  shall  not  also  be 
decided  by  human  reason  to  be  not  sacred.  If  this  be  allowable, 
then  it  is  not  on  the  Bible  that  I  lean  for  salvation,  but  on  the 
human  reason  of  the  bibUcal  commentators  1     tt  is  not  in  the 
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SHile  that  I  believe,  bat  in  the  commcDtatorB — mere  hnmui 
reasoning  men,  like  myself.  Well,  then — since  religion  ii 
certaiuly  not  &  matter  of  learning — but  a  mBtter  of  reasooing 
merely — I  will  become  my  own  commentator.  And  I  will 
believe  only  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  I  can  reconcile  with  my  own 

1  put  it  to  any  unprejudiced  man  whether  this  be  not  the  sort 
of  argument  likely  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  a  reading  people. 
And  I  put  it  also,  to  any  man  competent  to  give  an  opinion, 
whether  infidelity  be  not  everywhere  on  the  increajse. 

It  was  but  lately  that  I  saw  the  walls  of  a  lai^^  ch^)el— 
perhaps  the  largest  in  London — placarded  with  bills,  like  those 
of  an  auctioneer  or  quaek  medicine -yen  dor,  with  the  words,  in 
large  black  letters,  "  Christianity  versus  Infidelity" — and  it  hu 
become  the  cf>mmon  practice  in  London  to  advertise  BcnooDS  bj 
placarding  walls,  after  the  manner  of  blackiDg-makcrs  and  qnack- 
docton.  Surely  this  confounding  of  the  mode  of  treating  sacnd 
and  religious  mattera  with  the  mode  in  which  the  ordiiun 
matters  of  buaineas  arc  transacted  (and  that,  too,  not  of  the  mott 
reputable  character)  has  a  greater  tendency  to  bring  religion  into 
contempt,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  matter  of  trade,  then  any- 
thing that  ever  waa  written  by  such  men  as  Volney  or  VoltaiK- 

If  rehgion  could  but  "save  herself  from  Iter  friends,"  sbt 
would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her  enemies. 

Fifthly,  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  nor  necessary  to  happi- 
ness— nor  is  ignorance,  misery.  On  the  contrary,  the  erideiice 
of  our  senses  proves  that  hapjiiness  is  as  compatible  with  igno- 
rance as  with  knowledge.  Happiness  is  the  one  thing  necdfnl, 
of  which  all  men  are  in  search — the  one  sole  object  of  all  hninac 
exertion.  But  men  have  lost  sight  of  the  end  in  the  violence  of 
their  discussions  conceruiug  the  means.  The  question  is  ntf, 
Hwa  to  know? — but,  How  to  be  happy?  Meu  cry  up  koowled^ 
as  though  it  were  the  end  of  all  human  existence — ^whereas, 
happiness  being  the  end,  knowledge  is  but  a  qusstionabu 
means — questionable,  yet  never  questioned!  "Knowledge,"  tar 
they,  "is  power."  Good — it  is  power.  "  Knowledge  raises ui 
to  a  greater  elevation  above  brute  animals."  Good  again — il 
does  so.     "Knowledge  is  necessary  emoUire  mores — to  refine  lie 
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)  distinguish  a  cultivated  people  from  the  mere 
barbariau."  True  agaiD.  "Without  knowledge  we  should  be 
living  in  mere  huts,  aad  fed  on  milk  and  acorns — which  ig  food 
for  iiogs."  This  is  not  true — but  let  it  pass.  jVnd  now  I  aak  : 
"WTiat  then?"  You  havt  entirely  begged  the  question — which 
is  not  how  to  win  powei- — how  to  elevate  ourselves  above  the 
brute — how  to  soften  the  manners — how  to  distinguish  ouraclvea 
itom  barbarians — nor  how  to  live  in  fine  houses,  and  feed  on 
French  fricasees — but  how  to  be  happy  1  Are  fine  houses  and 
French  fricasees  necessary  to  human  happiness  ? 

It  is  with  knowledge  as  it  is  with  wine,  and  spirits,  and  other 
loxuries.  Those  who  have  acguired  a  taste  for  them,  and  can 
afford  to  buy  them,  like  them  so  well  that  they  will  not  believe 
they  can  be  injurious — and  pity  those  who  cannot  obtain  them — 
&ncying  that  they  canuot  be  quite  happy  without  thcin.  It  is 
precisely  thus  with  knowledge.  And  he  who  teaches  the  people 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  is  guilty  of  the  same  folly  as  he  who 
should  teach  them  the  desire  for  wine. 

Again — the  educated  pity  and  decry  ignorance.  Why  ? 
Because  ignorance  is  incompatible  with  happiness?  No.  But 
because  they  feel  that,  having  now  acquired  a  taste  for  letters, 
they  would  not  hkc  to  be  ignorant  themselves — ^just  as  a  man  who 
has  acquired  a  taste  for  wine  would  not  like  to  be  deprived  of 
its  use. 

Another  reason  for  the  desire  to  polish  the  manners  of  the 
people  is,  that  the  educated  and  refined  do  not  like  to  live 
surrounded  by  persons  of  rude  and  coarse  manners.  It  is 
painl'ul  to  them.  So  they  set  about  endeavouring  emollire 
mores — to  soften  and  chasten  their  manners.  But  herein  it  is 
quite  plain  that  they  are  consulting  their  own  pleasure,  and  not 
the  happiness  of  the  praple. 

It  is  painful  to  the  highly  educated  and  delicately  nurtured  to 
see,  and  even  to  read  of,  rude  persons  breaking  each  other's 
heads  at  a  fair.  So  they  forthwith  determine  to  abolish  fairs, 
that  no  moie  heads  may  he  broken.  But  herein  it  is  merely 
their  own  morbid  debcacy  of  feeling  which  they  are  cousulting — 
and  not  the  happiness  of  those  persons.  Every  man  must  be 
happy  after  his  own  mamierB,  habits  and  tastes.     But  these 
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hnproven  of  human  nature  8»y,  "No — you  rfiall  be  happy  »fter 
mir  maimers,  habits  and  tastes — not  your  ovm.  It  is  paiDTu] 
and  disgusting  to  us  to  hear  of  these  doings.  Theirfore  you 
must  not  do  bo  any  more — in  order  that  we  may  be  no  more 
pained  and  duffuxUd.  You  must  sit  at  home,  and  read  the 
Penny  Magazine — or  walk  about  the  fields,  arm  and  arm,  staidly, 
soberly,  and  contemplatively — and  then  ive  shall  take  gn'st 
pleasure  in  looking  at  you."  "But  we  don't  like  ail  this,"  say 
the  people.  "  Never  mind,"  say  their  teachers,  "  we  <fo— and 
that's  enough."  "We  have  no  taste  for  flowers,"  say  the 
people.  "  Never  mind,"  reply  the  others,  "  if  you  will  only  set 
about  studying  botany,  it  is  quite  wonderful  what  a  pleasure  you 
will  take  in  examining  daisies,  and  gathering  butter-cups.  Yon 
will  tind  it  much  better  then  breaking  each  other's  heads — and 
besides,  tee  shall  do  longer  be  atmoyvd  and  diigusted  with  the 
horrid  accounts  of  your  rude  frolics  and  pastimes. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  ingeniously  men  de^seive  them- 
Bclvea  as  to  the  motivea  of  thdr  own  actions. 

Sixthly,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  true  caose  of  i 
surpluH  population — which  is  the  true  cause  of  most  of 
political  difficulties.     And  this  brings  me  to 
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"  Labor,"  aays  Adam  Smith,  "  constitutes  the  weall 
nations."  True.  But  docs  it  constitute  the  health  of 
or  the  HAPPINESS  of  nations?  Wine,  spirit,  and  opium,  con- 
stitute the  wealth  of  those  who  deal  in  them.  But  do  they 
constitute  the  health  and  happiness  of  those  who  use  themt 
Lead  mines  and  quicksilver  mines  constitute  the  wealth  of 
possessors — and  also  the  wealth  of  those  who  work  theni- 
their  labor  is  their  only  wealth.  But  docs  it  constitute 
health  and  happiness — I  mean  of  those  who  are 
work  in  these  poisonous  mines  ?  Needle-pointing  conntil 
the  wealth  (at  least  in  part)  of  needle-mauo&cturcrs.  But 
it  constitute  the  health  of  the  working  needle- poiater  ? 


average  duration  of  a  needle-pointer's  life  is,  I  ani  told,  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

B. 

Still,  if  it  were  not  for  these  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
(pernicious  and  miserable  though  it  be)  those  who  thus  obtain 
it  would  not  be  able  to  procure  any  livelihood  at  all. 
A. 

And  would  not  need  it — for  they  would  never  have  been 
bom. 

It  is  a  prNDAHENTAL  ERKOK  in  legislation  that  we  legislate 
for  wealth,  and  what  are  called  the  comforts  of  life,  instead  of 
being  content  to  legislate  for  happiness  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  only.  What  are  called  the  comforts  of  life  are  not  necessary 
to  happiness.  Nothing  is  necessary  to  Imppiness  but  what  nature 
bas  made  neressary  to  health  and  strength.  And  ne  have  lost 
happiness  and  contentment  by  attempting  to  be  more  than  happy 
and  contented. 

The  house  and  appurtenances  of  an  ordinary  tradesman  of 
the  present  day,  is  a  more  luxurious  abode  than  was  the  dwelling 
of  tlie  wealthiest  noble  some  few  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Is  the 
Doble  happier  now  than  he  was  then  ?  or  the  tradesman  either  ? 
— although  both  have,  what  is  absurdly  called,  so  much  improved 
their  condition.  But  how  is  that  condition  improved  if  it  be  not 
happier?  But  the  truth  is  this.  Certain  small  luxuries  called 
comforts,  have,  from  long  use,  become,  to  the  upper  and 
middling  classes,  indispe\sa&lb  necessaries  to  happiness. 
Forgetting  that  they  have  become  necessaries  only  from  use  and 
wont,  and  are  not  really  so,  tbey  have  come  to  beheve  them 
necessaries  to  the  happiness  of  alt,  and  look  with  pity  upon 
those  who  are  without  them — and  have  made  insane  attempts  to 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  first  effect  has  been  to 
make  these  little  luxmies  be  considered  as  necessary  to  respecta- 
bility— that  is,  in  the  eye  of  public  opinion,  not  reason.  The 
second  effect  has  been  to  send  mankind  racing  atler  these  fancied 
necessaries  to  respectabilittj  till  their  sinews  crack,  their  health 
breaks  down,  and  till  tbey  may  be  seen  dropping  by  thousands 
into  a  premature  grave — having  lost  life  and  all  its  real  enjoy- 
ments  literally   in   chasing  a  phantom,  which,  when   caught. 
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tmiversat  experience  proves  to  be  a  phantom  atill.  For  it 
sooner  caught  then  it  vanishea — and  ia  again  seen  in  the 
distance,  atill  afar  off,  and  still  beckoning  onward,  and  exciting 
its  dupea  to  a  renewed  cbase.  And  what  are  these  netxssana  fo 
retpeetabilitij  ?  In  milhons  of  instances  they  consist  of  hule 
more  than  a.  satin  stock  and  a  black  coat — and  in  milliona  more, 
in  a  satin  stock  and  a  black  coat — on  a  Sunday  only.  Every 
man  is  toihng  to  elevate  himself  above  hia  condition — while 
the  intellectual  pedagogues  stand  by,  clapping  their  bands,  and 
shouting  in  the  ears  of  all,  "  rush  on  1  nub  on !  elevite ! 
elevate  yourselves  !  elevate  both  mind  and  bodv  I"  And  on 
they  go,  uiadlv  straining  up  the  ladder  on  one  side,  only,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  to  tumble  down,  witb  broken  lees 
or  broken  necks,  on  the  other.  And  thus  the  various  clastes  of 
men,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean-tide,  are  perpetually  btirryiD^ 
alter  each  other  in  a  forward  and  a  backward  course — gaioinE 
nothing,  yet  still  hurrying  on — the  bird  for  ever  in  the  bush, 
and  never  in  the  hand — both  waves  and  men  obeying  the  same 
influence — the  one  lunar,  the  other  lunatic.  Of  all  that  multi- 
tude who  listen  to  the  cry,  "  rush  on  !  rush  on  1"  there  is  not 
one  who  stops  to  inquire,  whbbefoke  T  Nor  of  all  that  multi- 
tude of  human  improvers,  who  raise  the  cry,  is  there 
could  answer  that  simple  question  were  it  put  to  him. 

The  mischief  is  this — that  we  cannot  conceive  li 
possible  for  men  to  be  happy  unless  they  he  bo  after  our 
fashion!  May  not  the  rudest  country  bumpkin  that  ever  lived 
be  as  happy  as  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  7  May  not 
the  untutored  savage  be  as  happy  as  any  other  man  under  the 
sun  ?  May  not  a  beggar,  in  his  rags,  with  plenty  of  food,  be  as 
happy  as  a  king  ?  No  man  living  can  deny  this — without 
denying  that  which  has  become  a  proverb  in  all  civilized  countries. 
What  is  meant,  thei-efore,  by  improving  their  condition  ?  There 
is  no  other  reason  than  that  we,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
OTHER  things,  which  our  fwlish  vanity  prompts  us  to  odl 
BBTTEa  tliiugs,  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  these  persoos 
should  be  happy,  because  they  are  not  happy  after  our  am 
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freedom,  and  food,  which  ia  not  capable  of  afFording  as  much 
happiness  as  any  other  condition.  And  it  ia  because  legislators 
have  attempted  to  bestow  on  the  multitude  more  than  health, 
strength,  freedom,  and  food,  that  so  many  have  been,  and  are, 
deprived  of  all  four — that  one  half  of  mankind  are  born  only  to 
die  in  infancy— that  one  third  of  the  remainder  are  doomed  to 
perish  in  early  manhood — and  two  thirds  of  the  remnant  to  toil 
through  life,  yoked  to  the  loom  and  to  the  mill,  to  the  shop  and 
to  the  anvil,  from  morning  till  night,  pale,  haggard,  diseased, 
crippled,  and  dwarfed,  the  slaves — the  miserable  victims  and 
sIkvcb — to  a  cultivation  of  knowledge  which  has  dotted  the 
conntry  all  over  with  towns,  and  studded  the  towns  with  manu- 
factories, which  are  at  once  hot-houses  and  pest-houses — hot- 
houses, inasmuch  as  they  force  the  multiplication  of  human 
beings  until  they  swarm  like  locusts — and  pest-houses,  foras- 
much as  the  beings  whom  they  call  into  existence,  such  of  them 
as  do  not  perish  miserably  in  infancy,  must  drag  on,  to  the  end, 
a  life  of  over-tasked  and  unremitting  eiertion,  which  they  seek 
to  support  by  the  stimulus  of  exciting  drink,  which,  in  Us  turn, 
saps  the  health,  and  withers  the  strength  of  those  who  seek  its 
aid,  and  fills  alike  both  hospital  and  hovel  with  death  and 
disease  in  every  variety  of  form, 

I  have  already,  more  than  once,  adverted  to  a  certain 
compensating  principle  or  sell-adjusting  power — by  means  of 
which  nature  seeks  to  accomplish  her  ends,  in  spite  of  all 
accidental  disturbances.  Thus,  if  a  man  dislocate  his  thigh- 
bone out  of  the  socket  of  the  hip-joint,  and  it  be  not  set,  nature 
soon  establishes  a  new  bony  socket,  aroand  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone,  in  its  new  position,  and  the  man,  though  lame,  still 
preserves  a  very  useful  limb.  The  study  of  surgery  and 
physiology  offers  numerous  and  beautiful  instances  of  this 
compensating  principle — and  so  indeed  does  the  study  of  nature 
ererywhere.  And  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  are  the  number- 
less diseases,  suicides,  accidental  deaths,  deaths  bij  crime  and/or 
crime,  deaths  in  infancy,  deaths  in  early  manhood,  premature 
deaths  of  eveiy  kind  (I  mean  of  course  those  nhlch  could  not 
occur  in  a  primitive  state  of  society — and  the  number  of  those 
diseases  and  prematiu-e  deaths  which  can  occur  in  a  primitive 
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state  are  aa  nothing  when  compared  with  the  number  o 
resulting  more  or  less  directly  from  an  improved?  conditioii)— 
what,  I  say,  are  all  these  but  so  many  instances  of  that  power 
by  which  nature  seelta  to  compensate  herself  for  hai  ing  been 
forced  aside  from  her  predetermined  straight  path,  and  by  wluch 
she  avenges  herself  on  the  disturbers  of  her  laws. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  ronipeosating  and  Belf-ad justing 
principle — had  it  not  been  that  one  half  of  civilized  maokinJ 
perish  in  infancy — had  it  not  been  for  the  multiplication  of 
diseases,  and  accidental,  and  otherwise  prnaaturc  deaths— 
not  been  for  vice  and  crime  which  sweep  men  by  thaw 
daily  from  the  earth — had  the  prirsuit  of  knowledge  I 
thousand  years  earlier,  and  had  its  progress  been  aa  rapid'd 
universal  as  its  lovers  and  propagators  desired,  what  had,  at  this 
moment,  been  the  condition  of  man  ?  Figures  will  demonstrate 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth  could  not  have  yielded  food  sutfi- 
cient  for  its  inhabitants.  In  this  United  Kingdom  alone  wc  tit 
now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  400,000  every  year — and  the 
increase,  be  it  remembered,  is  every  day  an  increasivg  inereax. 
What  would  have  been  tioiv  the  yearly  increase  had  the  advance 
of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  erection  and  mulHpltcation  of 
towns  and  manufactories,  made  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
five  hundred  years  ago,  what  it  is  at  this  moment  ?  And  Kiiat 
would  have  beeu  the  population  of  the  world  ncui,  had  knoirlcd^ 
and,  consequently,  towns  and  maotifaetories,  and  consequently 
the  amount  of  population,  beeu,  five  hundred  years  ago,  all  orrt 
the  earth's  surface  what  it  is  now  in  England  ? — especially  hsd 
there  been  no  compensation  made  in  the  shape  of  disease  and 
premature  death. 

It  is  the  effect  of  knowledge  and  the  search  after  knowled 
to  withdraw  men  from  the  Gelds,  and  field-sports,  and  i 
cultural,  and  all  rural  pursuits,  and  to  congi-cgate  thea 
towns — some  that  they  may  conduct  their  intellectual  poi 
with  greater  facility,  and  a  more  remunerating  advanta^^  to 
themselves — some  that  they  may  surround  themselves  with 
pleasures  and  refinements,  alYer  which  education  and  a  morbid 
and  artificial  taste  have  made  them  yearn,  and  that  they  msy 
avoid  mingling  with  those  with  whose  manners  and  babiu  the 
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same  morbid  tastes  have  made  them  diBgnstcd — sonic  that  they 
may  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  of  scicutilic  men,  turn 
them  to  advantage,  erect  manufactories,  apply  them  to  practical 
purposes,  and  bo  enrich  themselves,  and  acquire  new  tastes  for 
new  luxuries,  afterwards,  from  habit,  destined  to  become  neces- 
Baries,  both  to  themselves  and  offspring;  and  the  loss  of  which  is 
also  destined  afterwards  frequently  to  become  a  source  of  misery 
to  themselves  and  others — and  lastly,  other  some,  tempted  by  the 
o^r  of  higher  wages,  and  rendered  dissatisfied  with  their  own 
condition  by  the  rumours  which  reach  them  of  the  wealth  and 
grandeur  and  rare  doings  in  the  cities  and  towns,  also  rush 
thither  in  the  hope  of  becoming  sharers  in  the  manna  which 
they  fancy  is  ]ierpetually  falling  in  these  wildernesses  of  bricks 
and  mortar.  And  it  is  this  very  congregating  of  men  together 
in  towns — ay,  and  the  very  supplying  them  with  abundance  of 
food,  and  surrounding  them  with  abundance  of  comforts,  which 
are  the  true  sources  of  excessive  population,  and  which  cause  so 
many  human  beings  to  be  born  only  to  be  wretched  awhile,  and 
die. 

It  is  the  effect  of  knowledge,  and  what  are  called  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  manufactures,  to  make  one  poor  man 
rich — to  ftave  two  poor  men  from  starving,  and  to  cause  ten  to  be 
born,  to  starve,  and  die, — if  not  of  actual  starvation,  certainly  of 
excessive  labor,  and  consequent  disease. 

Even  if  the  increase  of  manufactures  could  keep  pace,  in  the 
supply  of  food,  with  the  increase  of  population — even  then  they 
wonld  be  a  great  human  evil.  For  without  adding  aught  to  the 
hi^piness  of  those  whom  they  enrich,  they  fill  the  world  with 
vice,  disease,  and  crime,  and  doom  the  masses  of  mankind  to  a 
species  of  such  excessive,  unremitting,  and  murderous  toil,  as  to 
make  life  a  misery.  Unlike  the  hibor  allotted  to  men  by  nature, 
(the  collivation  of  the  soil)  the  labor  of  the  factory  is  incompatible 
with  his  health  and  strength.  The  one  im]irovcs  both — the 
other  ruins  both.  Can  the  voice  of  natui-e  speak  more  plainly 
than  in  language  such  as  this  ? 

To  legislate  for  the  increase,  of  knowledge  is  to  legislate  for 
more  than  the  necessaries  of  life — and  to  legislate  for  more  than 
ihe  necessaries  of  life  is  to  legislate  for  an  unlimited  population 
2m 
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— tnd  to  legislate  for  an  tinlimitcd  popitklioii  is  to  legislate  for 
an  unlimited  nnml)cr  of  iDOutbti  to  be  fed  by  a  limited  quantlC}-  of 
food — to  destroy  tltc  necessary  rclattoii  of  proportion  betneen 
the  production  of  men  and  llic  prodnctiou  of  food — betwteti  the 
extent  of  a  country  and  the  number  of  ila  iikbabitants — between 
tlic  exlcul  of  tUc  globe  and  its  productive  powers,  and  the 
numerical  extent  of  its  population — and  involves  one  of  two 
necessities— either  that  the  people  shall  become  so  numerous  u 
to  devour  each  other  for  want  of  better  footl,  or  that  nature  shall 
remedy  the  evil  by  some  compensating  remedy — some  trcmra- 
dous  pestilence,  or  some  second  convulsion  of  the  earth- 
To  legislate  for  knowledge  and  wealth  is  to  legislate  for  tlit 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many — and  that  too  without  adding 
an  iota  to  the  happiness  either  of  the  few  or  of  the  many.  Bol 
happiness  is  the  sole  one  thing  needful  of  which  all  men  arc  in 
pursuit.  Such  legislation,  therefore,  involves  an  absurdity  uid 
a  contradiction. 

To  legislate  for  knowledge  and  wealth,  too,  aa  a  means  of 
happiness,  is  to  legislate  for  that  which  nature  has  declared  sbill 
not  happen — for  nothing  is  a  more  universally  observed /act  lluui 
that  wealth  cannot  produce  happiness.  As  a  means  of  acoonnt- 
ing  for  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  wealth,  although  uniTcnsI 
experience  proves  that  it  does  not  lead  to  happiness,  we  arc  tulJ 
that  human  happiness  consists  in  the  pursuit,  and  not  in  tbc 
possession,  of  happiness — or,  in  other  words,  that  happim-ji 
consists  in  a  series  of  disappointments.  Pitiful  delusion  I  The 
feeling  here  spoken  of  is  not  happiness,  but  a  continued  uii- 
natural  excitement,  like  that  of  drinking,  and  ending,  li^e 
habitual  intoxication,  always  in  disease,  more  or  less  dcstrueiiTr 
of  health,  and  often — oh !  bow  often — in  premature  death- 
Human  happiness  consists  in  contentment.  For  he  vho  » 
contented,  however  poor,  has  all  that  be  desires — and  the  verj 
wealthiest  can  have  no  more — and  he  who  gives  him  new  desirM 
only  gives  him  additional  chances  of  disappointment.  And  *^ 
healthy  human  pleasures  consist  in  the  gratification  of  hcaltliy 
and  useful  appetites  and  passions — and  no  man  can  inercaw 
these,  either  in  number  or  intensity,  without  inenniog  « 
compensating  indiction  of  pain  or  discssc. 
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It  MUST  be  supposed  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  extent  of  its  surface — 
otherwise  you  convict  her  of  a  blunder  which  not  even  human 
wisdom  could  commit. 

He  who  legislates  for  an  unlimited  population^  manifestly 
l^slates  in  the  very  teeth  of  this  law. 

But  every  sound  and  efficient  law^  whether  political  or  moral, 
must  be  in  accordance  with^  and  based  upon^  the  laws  of  nature. 
For  nature  is  stronger  than  man^  and  will  ultimately  have  her 
own  way;  and  will^  moreover^  and  always  does^  punish  those 
who  oppose  her  course. 

A  limited  supply  of  food — difficultly  procurable  by  healthy  ex- 
ertion— an  extremely  limited  number  of  wants — a  scattered  popu- 
lation— a  few  diseases  incidental  to  climate^  &c. — a  few  premature 
deaths  from  the  petty  and  desultory  warfare  of  man  in  his 
primitive  condition — are  nature^s  great "  preventive  checks/'  by 
which^  as  with  other  animals^  she  apportions  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth's  surface. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  equality  among  men — 
for  nature  has  made  them  unequal.  The  strong  of  limb  and  the 
strong  of  mind  will  always  make  the  rest^  in  some  way  or  other, 
contribute  to  the  gratification  of  their  self-love.  But  legislation 
for  knowledge  gives  an  unnatural  intensity  to  this  law  of  nature 
— giving  an  undue  degree  to  this  natural  superiority — ^puts 
a  new  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the  few  wherewith  still 
farther  to  enslave  the  many.  For^  as  I  have  already  shown^  no 
efficient  degree  of  knowledge  can  ever  be  acquired  by  the  many 
— for  to  acquire  knowledge  requires  leisure — ^and  the  many  have 
no  leisure. 

Thus  we  see  the  shrewd  and  quick-witted  few  are  daily  every- 
where enriching  themselves  and  surrounding  themselves  with 
hizuries^  to  supply  which  gives  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  manu- 
fSsu^tures,  which  congregates  men  together^  and  causes  them  to 
multiply  faster  than  the  manufactures  can  feed  them^  and  thus 
multitudes  are  bom  only  to  become  diseased^  to  starve,  and  die, 
in  order  that  the  knowing  few  may  be  surrounded  with  luxury — 
which,  after  all,  and  although  purchased  at  this  great  expense  of 
human  suffering,  is  wholly  incapable  of  adding  an  iota  to  the 
real  happiness  of  its  possessors.  2  m  2 
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Physical  Btrengtfa  may  be  equaUied  hj  the  n 
against  the  strong.     Bat  the  strcngih  of  knowledge  c 
equalized  by  no  meaua  whatever.     For  the  Itnowliidgc  of  the 
multitude  must  always  be  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  few. 

The  destruction  of  human  hfc  by  accidents  alone— the 
accidents,  I  mean,  which  residt  exclusively  from  the  arts  aud 
adenccfl,  and  dis«>\'enes  of  a  highly  cultivated  people— such  at 
those  which  are  daily  occurring  by  hundreds  and  tbousandd — 
should  be  sufficicDt  ta  tench  us  that  we  have  got  into  an 
unhealthy  and  unnatural  condition. 

Let  us  suppose  all  the  highly  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  lo 
be  one  hving  being — and  each  individual  to  be  a  laiii  of  this 
one  animal — and  this  one  animal  to  be  pursuing  a  particulu 
path  across  the  earth's  surface.  If  he  found  that,  at  slmost 
every  step,  he  broke  a  leg  or  was  lopped  of  a  limb,  wbich  kept 
him  in  one  perpetual  state  of  bodily  sufferiug,  dou't  you  think 
it  would  soon  strike  him  that  he  must  certainly  have  clioscn  the 
wrong  path  ? — and  that  he  would  set  about  retracing  h'is  steps, 
and  endeavour  to  find  out  one  along  which  he  might  procted 
without  so  much  iujary  and  constant  suffering  ?  Surely  he 
would  not  tliink  of  attempting  to  remedy  the  evil  by  hurrying 
along  the  same  path  with  redoubled  energy  and  a  quicker  step  I 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing  I 

Another  fundamental  bkkob  is  the  absurd  notion  that  the 
king,  or  {which  is  the  game  thing)  the  government  of  any  countrj', 
is  hound  to  p£Ed  the  people.  If  it  be  so  bound — show  me  th<- 
bond.  If  the  people  have  any  such  claim — show  mc  wlicncc 
they  derived  it.  If  the  goverumeui  owe  any  such  iitBT,  i.  r- 
DPTV,  to  the  people — show  mc  who  contracted  it.  Are  the 
people  a  mere  flock  of  sheep,  to  be  driven  from  pasture  to 
pasture,  and  fed,  now  with  hay,  now  with  corn,  anil  now  willi 
turnips  and  cabbages,  by  the  superintendence  of  a  shephrnl 
whose  pr^erty  Ihnj  itreF  This  is,  indeed,  debasing  man,  nut 
to  the  fevel  of  the  brute  merely,  but  to  the  le^■el  of  such  si 
and  helpless  brutes  as  hare  not  wit  enongfa  to  feed  thcmsd 
I  defy  the  world  to  show  me  the  shadow  of  a  proof  thatJ 
government  is  naturally  botmd — that  is,  honnd  by  any  li 
order  of  nature — that  is,  by  any  law  of  God — to  feed  tbo  p 
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Bat  it  is  vain  to  talk  to  me  of  any  abstract  ngbt,  abstract 
justice^  abstract  humanity^  abstract  moral  principle^  and  such 
other  tmmeaning  phrases ;  because  Lord  Brougham  and  myself 
have  long  since  agreed  that  Home  Tooke^s  doctrine  of  no- 
abstraction  is  so  *' eminently  natural  and  reasonable^'  that  "all 
men  are  convinced  of  its  truth^^ — and  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as 
abstraction,  then  it  is  mathematically  certain  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  abstract  right,  abstract  justice,  abstract  duty^ 
or  abstract  anything  else.  And,  barring  this  ''convenient 
abstraction,^'  as  Home  Tooke  calls  it — ^this  refuge  for  the  desti- 
tute of  common  sense,  as  I  call  it — ^I  say,  I  defy  the  world  to 
show  me  any  proof  or  understandable  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment of  any  country  should  be  held  bound  to  feed  the  people. 

Can  anything,  living  or  dead,  be  bound  without  a  bond  of 
some  kind  or  other  ? 

B. 

No. 

A. 

Can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  debt,  or  duty,  or  something 
owing^  without  there  being  anything  fob  which  that  debt  or 
DUTY,  or  something  owing,  is  dub  ? 

B. 

Of  course  not. 

A. 

Can  there  be  any  right  or  justice,  i.  e.  order  or  command, 
without  that  order  or  command  being  audible  or  visible,  or  in 
some  way  or  other  made  recognizable  and  inteUigible,  by  all 
parties  concerned  ? 

B. 

Certainly  not.  Bat  there  are,  you  know,  such  things  as 
moral  obligations. 

A. 

To  be  sure  there  are.  But  let  us  not  cajole  ourselves  with 
any  hocus-pocus  of  words  !  The  word  obUgation  is  only  our 
English  word  bond  translated  into  Latin — and  the  two  words 
therefore  signify  but  one  thing — ^viz.  a  mthy^  or  cord,  or  any 
sach  thing  wherewith  some  other  thing  is  restrained  or  coerced. 
And  the  phrase  moral  obligation,  signifies  that  there  is  somethinsr 
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in  the  mamuTS  and  habits  of  men  vlucti  restrains  their  coodttct, 
or  coerces  them  to  the  performance  or  non -perform Ancc  of  certain 
actions — i.  c,  which  does  for  mart's  conduct  what  the  vyilhij  or 
cord  does  to  whatever  it  encircles,  !t  is  a  figure  of  speech, 
like  moral  lie,  drawn  from  the  effect  which  cords  or  withies  have 
in  holding  things  in  their  proper  places,  or  drawing  tlieiu  in  a 
particular  direction.  If  they  have  not  this  meaning,  then  they 
cease  to  be  intelhgible  words.  But  aa  there  may  be  rights,  i.  c. 
orders  and  couunands  which  it  is  wrong  to  obey — for  it  is 
freqnently  wrong  to  do  right,  and  right  to  do  wrong — so  alfo 
there  may  be  moral  obligations  hy  which  it  is  wrong  to 
obliged,  compelled,  eoerecd.  In  order  to  prove  the  indispul 
vaUdity  of  any  right,  i.  e.  order  or  command,  you  must 
me  that  it  proceeds  from  nature.  Otherwise  I  may  disputi' 
— and  if  I,  so  may  you,  and  if  you  and  I,  so  may  any  other,  uid 
all  other  men.  So,  in  order  to  prove  the  vnlidity  of  any  mora) 
obligation  or  bond,  you  must  show  me  that  that  bond  or 
obligation  is  thrown  around  us  by  nature — otheniiae  it  slw 
may  be  disputed  and  thrown  off.  And  in  order  to  prove  to  me 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  an  order  or  command — or  to  saSec 
myself  to  be  coerced  by  any  bond,  it  is  first  necesaaiy  to  show 
me  both  the  order  and  the  bond,  and  then  also  to  thmv  me  why 
it  is  my  duty  to  obey  the  order,  and  to  he  coerced  by  the 
— why  it  is  my  duty — that  is,  how  I  came  to  otce  thia  debt 
obedience)  which  is  said  to  be  due  from  me  ?  to  whom  I 
it  t  and  for  what  ? 

I  have  already  said  that  the  two  great  duties  of  man  are, 
which  he  otoes  to  himself,  and  one  which  he  awes  to  his  offspiii 
But  how  comes  he  to  owe  these  debts  ?  For  u-hal  docs  he 
them  ?  AATiy  is  be  comijelled  by  nature  to  pay  them  ? 
is  their  end  1  their  object  ?  The  answer  is  plain  enou^. 
human  duties,  as  well  as  brute  duties,  and  even,  if  1  may  w 
speak,  the  duties  of  stocks  and  stones,  by  which  I  mean  the  laws 
which  govern  their  existence,  are  subservient  to  the  one,  grand, 
sole  duty  or  debt  which  ia  due  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Creator's  great  design,  the  preservation  of  the  universe,  in  all 
essentials,  whole  and  entire,  unchanged  for  ever— or  at  li 
uucbangcd  ao  long  as  it  continues  to  be  governed  by  the 
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laws.  And  the  oonsenration  of  the  univerae  entire  is  the 
payment — the  return — ^the  that  fob  which  the  debt  or  duty 
is  owin^ — the  quid  pro  quo — ^the  something  to  be  gained.  But 
how  do  I  know  that  this  is  the  Creator's  design  ?  Precisely  as 
I  know^  getj  gain^  or  gather^  every  other  fact  whatever.  I  look 
abroad  and  see  that  it  is  so — I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  it 
has  been  so  for  thousands  of  years — and  my  experience^  and  the 
experience  of  aU  men  in  all  ages^  of  the  operation  of  nature's 
laws,  prove  to  me  that  it  must  continue  to  be  so.  I  see  the /act 
aecompUshed,  and  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  accomplished  fact  is  a  designed  or  predetermined 
fact. 

But  how  do  I  know  that  all  earthly  duties,  whether  of  man, 
brute,  or  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  are  instituted  with  the 
design  of  accomplishing  this  fSnct,  or  scheme,  or  purpose  of  the 
Creator  f  Here  again,  as  in  every  other  instance,  I  know  the 
fact,  because  I  see  the  tsicX.  I  look  abroad — ^through  the  air — 
through  the  earth — through  the  ocean — and,  as  far  as  human 
ingenuity  can  carry  human  observation,  through  the  illimitable 
regions  of  the  planets — and  everywhere  I  see  every  atom  of 
matter,  living  and  dead,  busily  engaged  night  and  day,  in 
bringing  about  this  one  great  object.  And  I  say  that  this  is 
their  object,  because  I  see  that  this  is  the  object  which  is 
constantly  obtained;  and  because  I  can  easily  trace  the  steps, 
step  by  step,  which  everywhere  lead  to  this  object ;  and  because 
I  can  easily  see  that  this  object  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained, 
as  the  universe  is  constituted;  and  because  I  can  see  that  to 
annul  all  these  duties,  laws,  or  rights,  would  necessarily  break 
up  all  the  universe,  and  that  to  annul  a  part  of  them  is  to  break 
up  a  part  of  the  universe — and  finally,  because  I  can  see  no 
OTHER  object.  Not  but  that  there  may  be  other  objects  far 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason.  But  then  human 
reason  is  all  that  man  has  to  guide  him  in  aU  matters  of  human 
philosophy — and  human  reason  is  human  experience — and 
therefore  human  philosophy  is  human  experience  also.  And 
there  clearly  can  be  no  human  experience,  and  no  human 
reasoning,  concerning  things  which  are  beyond  the  reach,  and 
out  of  the  sphere,  of  human  experience  and  reason.    Whatever 
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other  nldioate  object  tberc  may  br,  therefi»e,  we  ean  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  can  it  ever  enter  into,  or  have  any 
iullucncc  over,  the  afiairs  of  man — at  least  while  he  remains  i 
habitant  of  earth. 

All  the  laws  of  nature  are  cosbeetativk  laws — even  the 
very  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  constantly  going  on  in  the 
parti  are  nevertheless  conservative  of  the  whole.  Even  death  is 
conservative  of  life. 

Whenever,  therefore,  you  point  to  any  human  dnty,  or  monJ 
obligation,  call  it  how  you  will,  you  must  show  me  that  the 
payment  of  that  duty,  or  the  ftdfilment  of  that  obligation,  is 
nfcctgary  to  the  conservation  of  the  humrin  species — tlist 
speeics  of  ciisteaces  being  a  necessary  and  predetermined  psrt 
of  the  whole.  If  von  cannot  do  this,  then  where  a  yonr 
awthority  for  calliug  it  a  duty,  debt,  or  moral  bond  ?  Whi-re  ia 
the  THAT  roB -WHICH  this  debt  or  duty  is  to  be  paid  ?  and  *iio 
or  what  is  the  claimant  ?  And  what  is  the  object  to  be  achieved 
or  purchased  by  the  paj-ment  of  this  duty?  For  I  have  already 
ahown  yon  that  all  duties — not  even  excepting  religious  duties 
— arc  rendered  on  the  principle  of  a  quid  pro  quo— a  rewani— 
a  rc-payment — a  something  to  be  gained.  "  ftlessed  is  ketiutt 
consideretb  the  poor."  Why  ?  The  sacred  poet  procewU  to 
tell  you — "the  Lord  will  deliver  him  m  time  of  trouble." 
Feaka  lOi.  1. 

"  He  that  hath  pity  unto  the  poor  Icndeth  unto  the  Loi^ 
and  that   which  he  hath   given  will  he   pat    hih   aoj 
Prov.  six.  17. 

"If  thou  draw  oat  thy  soiU  to  the  hungry,  and  eatisiy'i 
afflicted  soul;  Turs  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  tliy 
darkness  be  as  the  noon-day.     And  the  Lord  shall  satisfy  tJiee 
continually,  and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and  mate  /at 
bonet;  and  thou  sbalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and 
spring  of  water  whose  waters  fail  not."     Isaiah  Iviii.  10,  \\ 
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Is  there  no  dnty  which  we  owe  to  feding  ? 

A. 

The  duty  we  owe  to  feeling  ia  identical  with  the  duty  we  J 
o  self-lovt — which  teaches  ua  (o  avoid  pain  and  to  seek  plea 
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Bat  human  jeelings  are  as  variable  as  human  opinions — and  can 
never,  therefore,  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  general  law  which 
is  to  bind  all. 

But  while  you  can  show  me  no  earthly  reason  why  the  king 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  feed  the  people,  /  can  show  you 
very  sufficient  reasons  why  he  should  not.  In  the  first  place, 
lie  can't — ^in  the  next  place,  any  law  which  should  bind  any 
one  man,  or  one  dozen  or  so  of  men,  to  take  care  of  the 
interests  of  several  millions  of  other  men,  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  most  stringent,  and  unmistakeable  of  all  nature*8  laws, 
which   has  decreed   that  every  man   shall    take    cake    of 

HIMSELF. 

It  is  a  kunum  scheme  directly  opposed  to  the  divine  scheme. 
This  is  one  of  those  human  improvements  on  the  divine  laws, 
at  which  man  in  his  madness  is  not  ashamed  to  attempt.  The 
king  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  people  but  to  protect  them 
from  foreign  invasion,  and  he  does  this  in  order  to  preserve  his 
own  kingly  dignity,  honors,  and  powers,  and  not  from  any  love 
he  bears  to  the  people — and  to  arbitrate  between  them  in  cases 
of  dispute  and  personal  offences,  and  he  docs  this  that  he  may 
maintain  an  authority  among  them,  and  have  the  honor  of 
reigning  over  a  well-ordered  and  respectable  people  capable  of 
defending  his  throne,  and  not  over  a  disorderly  rabble.  And 
the  king,  in  return  for  these  services,  exacts  from  the  people  a 
certain  amount  of  honors,  wealth,  privileges,  and  distinctions, 
enjoyed  by  no  other  man.  And  the  people  pay  him  this  tribute 
only  because  they  either  cannot  help  it,  or  because  they  think  it 
more  to  their  interests  to  pay  it,  than  to  involve  the  kingdom  in 
turmoil  by  resisting  it. 

I  observe  in  one  of  our  leading  weekly  literary  papers,  dated 
the  ninth  of  the  present  month  (October),  the  following :  "  the 
conduct  of  a  nation  is  but  the  conduct  of  a  family  on  a  large 
scale.^*  But  this  is  a  fundamental  error.  For  the  strong  law 
of  parental  affection  enters  largely  into  the  motives  which 
regulate  the  conduct  of  a  family.  There  is  no  such  law  existing 
between  king  and  people. 

B. 

What  have  you  to  say  to  moral  or  political  principle. 
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The  first  thing  1  have  to  say  with  regard  to  this  ond  ever; 
other   jiroposition   is,   to   inquire   the   meaning   of  the  W( 
wherein  the  statement  is  made.     The  word  prineipU  is  a 
word  and  signifies  the  beginning ;  and  is  &pplir4  to  signify 
Jirsi  moving  cause  in  any  niachinory  whether  mural  or  mechani- 
cal— the  beginning  of  motion.   Thus  the  principle  of  the  stesm- 
engine  is  the  expansibility  of  steam,  or  production  of  a  racnum, 
or  whatever  may  be  considered  as  the^sf  moving  catue  or 
which  sets  the  machinery  in  motion.     Moral  principle 
the  first   cause  which  sets  in  motion  the  conduct  of  mi 
whether  it  be  political  or  civil  conduct — and  this  first  mi 
cause  is  eclf-love. 

If  the  word  principle  have  not  this  meaning,  then  it 
be  an  intelhgible  word,  and  canuut  be  admitted  iuta  aiijr  proeen 
of  reasoning,  unless  the  rcasouer  substitute  for  it  some  other 
word  which  hag  an  intclligibte  meaning. 

But  to  return. 

I  say  there  is  no  bond,  of  any  kind,  exiating  between  the 
and  people,  but  the  bonds  of  power  on  one  aide,  and 
interest  on  both. 

Some  eenturiea  ago  William  the  Norman  took  the  kiuf 
from  Harold  the  Bane.  So  much  the  worse  for  Uwold 
Dane — and  so  much  the  Iwitter  for  M'illiam  tlte  Norman. 

William's  conduct,  in  this,  was  governed  by  his  self-low, 
he  owed  its  gratification — that  is,  his  success — to  that  law  wl 
orders  the  strong  everywhire  to  rule  over  the  weak. 

The  Saxons  were  oppressed,  and  tlic  broad  lands  of  Eng] 
were  parcelled  out  among  William's  Norman  followers, 
much  the  worse  for  the  Sa.xons — so  much  the  better  for 
Normans.  To  the  Saxons  it  was  a  great  evU — to  the  Noi 
a  great  good. 

So  when  the  fly,  floating  in  joyous  cxistencc  over  the  bright 
surface  of  the  sunny  waters,  finds  himself,  on  a  sudden,  paesing 
down  the  throat  of  the  little  fish,  he  thinks  his  case  a  hard  one. 
The  httle  fish  thinla  otlierwise.  To  the  fly,  the  case  i>  a  hard 
one — to  the  fish,  a  ])leasaiit  and  necessary  one. 

I'rescutly,  the  hule  fish  finds  himself  swimming  through  Afl 
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IW8  of  the  shark.  The  little  fish  thinks  hin  case  a  hard  one — 
lie  shark  thinks  otherwise.  By  and  by  the  shark  finds  himself 
oundering  in  the  belly  of  the  whale.  The  shark  thinks  his 
ftse  a  hard  one — the  whale  thinks  otherwise.  Anon^  the  whale 
I  tponting  blood  by  barrels^  transfixed  by  the  harpoons  of  the 
Ireenland  fisherman.  The  whale  thinks  his  case  a  hard  one — 
le  fisherman  thinks  otherwise.  Time  wears  on — ^the  fisherman 
M  made  a  fortune  by  his  whales — ^he  comes  to  England^  buys 
a  estate^  and  sits  down  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  his  life  beneath  the 
hadow  of  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree. 

Presently^  the  fisherman  is  called  upon  to  fight  in  defence  of 
is  house  and  home.  But  the  foreign  invader  against  whom  he 
I  called  upon  to  fight^  proves  the  stronger.  He  conquers  the 
Duntry^  turns  the  fisherman  adrift^  and  gives  his  estate  to  a 
>llower  of  his  own.  It  is  now  the  fisherman^s  tiu*n  to  complain 
-and  he^  who  never  thought  of  the  hard  case  of  the  whales 
hich  he  slew  in  order  that  he  might  not  only  live^  but  enjoy  at 
iast  a  portion  of  his  life  in  luxurious  ease^  thinks  his  case  a  hard 
ne.  The  new  proprietor  of  his  estate  thinks  otherwise.  The 
lisfortune  of  the  one  is  the  fortune  of  the  other.  The  estate 
ad  a  proprietor  before — ^it  has  a  proprietor  now.  It  matters 
ot  one  straw  to  nature  which  of  those  two  men  is  the  proprietor 
r  that  estate.  She  did  not  give  it  to  this  man  or  to  that  man. 
he  gave  it  to  the  strongest  man — to  him  who  could  win  it  and 
eep  it.  Is  not  every  one  in  the  world  of  those  large  estates^ 
died  kingdoms^  held^  at  this  moment^  on  the  same  tenure  ? 
nd  do  you  think  nature  made  one  law  for  large  estates  and 
aother  for  small  ones?  No— -her  laws  are  all  general — ^not 
articular.  Let  who  will  be  the  proprietor,  her  machinery  goes 
a,  all  the  same,  and  accomplishes  her  design. 

Englishmen  think  they  have  a  right  to  the  soil  of  England, 
hey  have  only  a  right  to  it  as  long  as  they  can  keep  it.  Had 
apoleon  conquered  us  at  Waterloo,  then  Frenchmen  would 
eive  thought  they  had  a  right  to  it.  And  in  a  century  or  two 
ould'  have  been  as  much  surprised  to  hear  that  right  disputed 
)  Englishmen  would  be  now.  But  it  does  not  matter  a  tittle 
»  nature  whether  the  soil  called  England  shall  be  inhabited  by 
nglishmen  or  Frenchmen.     Had  Nap#leon  won  the  battle  at 
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Waterloo,  and  taken  po)wcssion  of  this  Mtttitry,  hia  right  to  i^ 
long  as  be  could  keep  it,  would  have  been  as  unquextionnble  m 
ours  at  this  momcut.  Ours  is  the  right  of  conquest  and  pos- 
sessioD.  His  would  (Mi  hav-e  been  the  same — until,  in  his  turn, 
another  stronger  than  he  should  expel  bim. 

Man  stands  at  the  top  of  the  animal  ladder.  There  are  do 
beings  above  him,  to  gratify  their  8eir-la\'e,  and  preaerve  their 
own  existence,  at  his  expense.  There  are  none  to  kill  and  cat 
him. 

But  man  himself  is  divided  into  numberless  classes,  ewb 
stronger  than  the  other,  and  each  having  a  self-love  to  be  grati- 
fied. And  here  the  same  law  holds — the  law  that  superior 
might  shall  gratify  its  self-love  at  the  eipense  of  the  weaker— 
and  the  weaker  at  the  eipense  of  the  weaker  still. 

There  is  not  one  law  for  man,  and  another  for  little  fishes. 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  large  lish  shall  prey  upon  the 
smaller,  and  man  upon  both  great  and  small.  Bat  we  onl; 
know  this  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  because  we  open  our  eyes  and  kc 
that  it  IS  so.  It  is  also  a  law  of  nature  that  the  strong  man  shall 
gratiiy  bis  self-love  at  the  expense  of  the  weak  one — whether 
that  weak  one  be  a  man  or  a  fish.  And  the  philosopher  know* 
this  to  be  a  law  of  nature  for  the  same  reason  that  he  knowi  the 
other  to  be  a  law  of  nature — viz.  because  he  opens  bis  eyes  and 
sees  that,  everywhere,  it  is  so.  The  only  difference  bctwem 
the  philosopher  and  mankind  generally,  is,  that  the  philosophtr'a 
eyes  are  always  open — whereas  the  eyes  of  mankind  are  thai, 
the  moment  anything  presents  itself  which  is  dis^rccable  Vt 
feeling,  education,  and  habit. 

But  to  return  to  the  Norman  William. 

The  Saxons,  in  time,  forgot  their  fancied  wrongs — end 
did  then,  just  what  they  do  now.  That  is  to  say,  those  todi 
for  bread  who  could  not  get  bread  without  toil.  Those  who 
could,  enjoyed  their  leisure  as  beat  suited  their  &ncy.  And 
those  who  could  not  get  bread  at  uU  (if  there  were  any  such) 
were  starved  and  died.  These  latter  were  very  miserable,  a* 
starvmg  men  always  vtTll  be.  They  said  then,  us  they  say  dot, 
that  their  case,  like  that  of  the  little  fishes,  waa  »  very  hud  one 
— and  80  it  was — for  tkem.     All  the  others,  however,  (the  irr*a> 
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bulk]  were  happy  enough.  Not  that  they  did  not  sometimes 
grumble  and  growl — for  men  will  always  grumble  when  they 
want  wh&t  they  can't  get.  But,  then,  as  their  wants  were  very 
few  and  simple,  the  chanees  of  disappointment  were  fno  also — 
and  therefore  the  grumbling  seldom, — I  mean  of  the  great  body. 
It  is  true,  they  did  not  wear  black  coats — but  then  they  did  not 
wi$k  for  black  coats.  They  did  not  use  chimneys  to  their 
houses — but  then  they  did  not  mind  ike  smoke.  They  did  not 
read  books — but  then  they  did  not  wish  to  read  books.  They 
did  not  understand  the  aila  and  sciences — but  then  they  did  not 
desire  to  uuder^tand  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  had  no 
intellectual  gratifications — but  then  they  had  no  intellectual 
wants.  They  were  uopolished,  uncultivated,  and  uugentcel  in 
their  manners — but  theu  they  did  not  wish  to  be  polished. 
They  were  wholly  destitute  of  that  multitudinous  host  of  luxuries 
called  comforts — but  then  they  did  uot  desire  to  possess  them. 
In  short,  they  only  desired  to  be  happy — and  they  were  happy. 
They  led  a  lazy,  idle  life — a  life  of  carelessness  and  thoughtless- 
ness— just  precisely  that  sort  of  life  which  the  fisherman  kdled 
whales  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  lead — and  to  be  able  to 
Jead  which,  we  are  all  of  us  tearing  and  working  the  very  hearts 
oat  of  our  bodies.  "They  managed  these  things  better"  in 
those  days.  The  very  swinc-hcrJ  was  a  gentleman — not  in 
dress — not  in  manners — not  in  rank — but  in  the  fact  of  his 
bftviog  little  or  nothing  to  do,  but  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. 
It  is  true,  there  was  some  rapine  in  those  days,  and  some 
I  robbery,  amongst  even  the  uobles  of  the  land.  These  things 
are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  poor  alone,  and  go  by  difi'erent 
names. 
I  The  highways  were  infested  mth  thieves,  and  the  solitary 

traveller  was  almost  sure  to  have  either  his  parse  or  his  throat 
cut.     But  then  there  wci-e  but  few  travellers  in  those  days, 
I      acarcely  any  but  the  wealthy,  and  they  travelled  with  an  escort, 
I      or  a  safe-couduct,     So  that  highway  robbery  was  auytbing  but 
'      a  lucrative  trade  after  all. 

i  A  man  might  murder  his  neighbour  and  satisfy  justice  by 

I     payment   of  a  fine.      Horrible  I    cry  you.     True — but  then 
[     people  were  not  strung  upon  the  gallows  by  the  doten  for 
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forgery,  as  they  were  here  a  few  years  ago.  Nor  were  thcj 
Uoim  out  of  tltP  world  by  UundrMla,  at  a  time,  by  the  bursting 
of  Btram-boat  boilcra — nor  crushed  under  the  wheels  of  rail- 
road carnagvs — ^n«r  crljijiled  and  dwarfed  by  excessive  labor  in 
fortories — nor  sent  out  of  the  world  by  hundreds  of  thousands  by 
disease — nor  driven  mad  by  disappointment  auii  vexation.  Nor 
did  they  cut  their  own  throats,  or  otherwise  destroy  theinselvc*, 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  thousand  every  year,  as  they  do  now 
in  France.  They  loved  life  too  well  in  those  days.  But  we— 
the  enlightened  of  the  earth — we,  who  have  prosecuted  the 
march  of  intellect  ao  successfully — wc,  the  educated  and  elevatn! 
— wc,  I  say,  have  made  great  improvements  in  these  latter  dap 
— ^we  scorn  to  cut  the  throats  of  other  people,  and  will  not 
satkt  other  people  to  cut  oura — no — wc  cat  our  oivn  throats 
now — at  the  rate  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  every  year. 
For  wc  have  diacoi-ercd  that  it  makes  a  wonderful  difference  to 
the  interests  of  humanity  whether  a  man  cut  his  own  throat  or 
have  it  cut  by  another. 

Oh  yes !  There  was  plenty  of  suffering  even  m  those  days, 
but  not  by  one-twentieth  so  mnch  as  in  these  enlightened  days 
of  ours. 

B. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  evih  existing  now  (most  of  thcra)  do^^H 
because  we  are  not  yet  rctined  and  cultivated  enough.  |^H 

I  know  this  is  the  assertion  of  a  few  perfectionists,  with  whom 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  reason,  because  reason  is  a  matter  fliih 
which  thry  never  trouble  themselves.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
reason  with  men  whose  conclusions  arc  drawn  from  no  preraiws 
— whose  arguments  arc  mere  assertions  ushered  in  with  sax  "i 
think,"  or  "  / believe"  or  "  / am  certain" — and  who,  if  you aA 
them  for  a  reason  for  their  assertions,  will  reply  with  a  " 
/  am  certain"  or  "  because  I  believe,"  or  "  hecutae  I  think." 

I  have  said  that  faith  is  as  necessary  in  politics  as  in  rdig 
Ijct  any  people  bklibve  themselves  hapjiy,  and  that  people  .t» 
happy — provided  they  be  as  free  from  actual  bodily  pain  as  is 
compatible  with  man's  nature,  and  the  nature  of  that  relati|^ 
whicli  exists  between  himself  and  the  things  whcrcn'itb  h^^l 
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surrounded.  But  the  moment  they  fancy  there  is  something 
withheld  from  them  which  they  ought  to  possess^  they  become 
discontented.  Happiness  is  compatible  with  every  condition 
.  short  of  bodily  pain.  Both  barbarian  and  semi-barbarian  are 
happy  because  they  believe  they  possess  all  that  is  necessary  to 
their  happiness.  The  misery  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  masses^ 
in  a  highly  cultivated  country^  arise  from  their  having  been 
taught  to  believe  that  they  have  not  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  man  happy — that  they  might  have  more  if  their  rulers  did 
not  withhold  it  from  them. 

B. 

But  this  is  the  happiness  of  brutes  merely. 

A. 

Brutes  !  my  dear  Sir^  do  you  never  eat  potatoes  ? 

B. 

Yes — a  great  many. 

A. 

Prom  this  day  forth  you  will  never  touch  another — ^for  I 
know  you  to  be  a  reasonable  man.  Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear 
— ^potatoes^  Sir,  are  the  very  food  upon  which  my  uncle,  the 
farmer,  fattens  his  hogs.  But  keep  this  a  secret,  I  pray.  For 
if  it  were  known  that  potatoes  are  mere  food  for  hogs,  what  man 
would  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  cat  them,  or  desire  the  poor  to 
do  so? 

Well — ^William  the  Conqueror  took  the  kingdom  by  physical 
force,  and  distributed  most  of  its  lands,  excepting  such  portions 
of  it  as  he  chose  to  keep  for  his  own  royal  amusement  of 
hunting,  amongst  his  followers.  He  also  imposed  what  laws  he 
chose  upon  the  people.  In  all  this  you  observe  nothing  but  the 
exercise  of  power  and  self-interest. 

Now  I  say  that,  up  to  the  present  moment,  this  same  power 
— ^this  right  of  might — is  the  only  bond  which  exists  between 
any  king,  potentate,  or  government  whatever,  and  the  people — 
and  that  you  cannot  demonstrate  to  me  any  other — and  there- 
fore cannot,  of  course,  show  me  any  bond,  or  natural  obligation, 
binding  kings  to  feed  the  people. 

Any  one  whose  eyes  are  not  jaundiced,  will  perceive  that  the 
great  political  struggle  which  has  been  for  years  going  on  in 
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Eogbod,  is  merely  a  stro^lc  between  the  power  of  knowledge 
ud  tliat  old-bshioDcd  [mwer  called  physical.  It  is  merely  t 
■buggk;  on  the  pan  of  oew  meo,  lately  advanced  to  wealth  and 
■Ubon,  by  the  advuiccmeat  of  knowledge,  to  dispoeaess  thoK 
wbooe  title  to  distinction,  and  to  places  of  great  political  tmel, 
WM  orij^inally  acquired  by  physical  force.  The  stniggle  ia 
entirely  between  these — and  the  interests  of  the  people  form  do 
part  of  the  motwtt  of  that  stru^lc.  But,  as  either  party,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  the  contest,  must  have  the  assistance  of  tlic 
people,  the  gOTcmment  being  elective,  it  is  necessary  to  conciljaie 
ibe  Ciror  of  the  people.  And,  in  order  to  do  this,  each  party 
endeavours  to  cnnvince  them  that  their  interests  tvill  be  br.st 
Bcrred  by  electing  them  for  their  governors  and  legislators. 
Thus  the  interests  of  the  people  are  not  the  object  of  the  struggle, 
but  men^lj  a  collateral  contingency  arising  out  of  it.  AuJ, 
de  facto,  the  conBervatives,  the  whigs,  and  the  people,  are  three 
distinct  parties,  each  intent  upon  its  own  interests,  and  on 
profiting  by  circiunstances. 

Both  parties  beiug  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  people  for 
assistance — the  conscnative  says :  "  let  me  retain  my  post  of 
honor — I  am  wealthy  and  have  nothing  else  to  do — and  am 
willing  to  undergo  the  trouble  for  the  sake  of  the  distinction. 
I  will,  however,  make  you  no  false  promises.  I  cannot  oinke 
you  all  gentlemen — nor  all  wealthy — nor  all  wise.  Nor  can  I 
surround  yoo  all  with  what  those  who  possess  them  call  the 
comforts  of  life.  But  this  is  of  httle  consequence,  since  none 
of  these  things  are  at  all  necessary  to  human  happineu, 
excepting  where  a  taste  for  them  has  been  acquired  from  habit. 

If  any  among  you  are  desirous  and  have  ingenuity  enough  (o 
earn  these  Uttle  luxuries — let  him  do  so — and  enjoy  them  as  lie 
pleases.  I  consider  individual  education  and  learning  as  one  of 
these  luxuries.  If  any  be  desirous  of  purchasing  it,  let  him  do 
so,  if  he  'ttv,  by  all  means.  But  as  I  will  make  do  laws  to 
compel  men,  or  bribe,  or  otherwise  induce  them,  against  their 
inclination,  to  acquire  an;/  of  the  luxuries  of  life — so  neither 
will  1  make  laws,  or  hold  out  premiums,  or  resort  to  any  other 
means,  for  the  purpose  of  ciimpelling,  or  persuading,  or  stimD> 
latiug  men  to  tlie  acqidremcjit  of  this  one  luxury  any  more  ti 


another.  If  any  man  feel  that  he  cannot  be  happy  without  the 
losiiry  of  a  carriage,  let  him  try  to  earn  one.  If  another  fee! 
that  he  cannot  be  happy  without  a  handsome  house,  and  a 
servant  or  two  to  wait  iipnn  him,  let  him  get  them  by  all  means, 
if  he  can.  And  if  any  feel  that  he  cannot  be  happy  without 
books,  and  the  leisure  and  ability  to  read  them,  let  him  get 
them,  if  he  can.  I  repeat  that  I  consider  education  to  be  no 
more  than  one  of  the  luxuries  of  life — or  a  trade,  which  if  any 
wish  to  practice,  let  him  put  himself  apprentice  to  it.  I  cannot 
alter  human  uatnre — nor  the  laws  of  the  universe.  I  cannot 
weed  out  from  among  you  all  physical  suffering.  Nature 
herself  ia,  in  fact,  your  true  governor.  I  look  upon  yon  as  a 
hive  of  bees,  and  I  consider  the  duty  of  your  rulers  to  consist 
chiefly  in  standing  by,  and  protecting  your  hives,  and  your 
honey,  and  yourselves  from  the  invasion  of  enemies — to  keeping 
bU  interlopers  out  of  your  garden — and,  if  you  quarrel  among 
yourselves  and  appeal  to  me,  I  will  settle  the  dispute  in  the  best 
manner  I  am  able,  But  as  to  the  best  mode  of  constnicting 
yonr  cells,  and  manufacturing  your  honey — all  that  belongs  to 
your  own  private  interests — and  is  no  business  of  mine — both 
you,  and  your  interests,  and  your  labors,  are  all  under  the 
governance  of  certain  laws  of  your  nature,  with  which  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  interfere — because  I  am  sure  her  laws  are  wiser 
than  any  I  could  give  you,  and  that  your  interests  will  be  best 
taken  care  of  if  left  to  the  dominion  of  thetic  laws.  No  man  is 
so  well  able  to  take  care  of  another's  interest  as  that  other 
himself,  I  leave  your  own  interests,  therefore,  to  your  own 
management— convinced  that  in  doing  so,  I  consult  your 
happiness  more  effectually  than  by  attempting  to  hft  you  beyond 
the  operations  of  nature's  laws,  in  order  to  place  you  under  a 
faltible  code  of  my  own. 

All  that  belongs  to  the  procuration  of  food  must  be  left 
wholly  to  yourselves.  Nature  has  made  some  of  yon  l3rger  and 
stronger  than  others.  These  will  make  most  honey,  and  be 
better  off  than  the  others.  Some  will  be  able  (although 
extremely  few)  to  make  no  honey  at  all — and  will  starve  and 
die.  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  a  man  of  feeling  to  see  this  happen. 
But  a  man  of  sense,  reason,  and  rejection,  who  has  studied  the 
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DBturc  of  bees,  find  the  laws  of  the  unJTem^,  knows  and  sets 
that  nature  will  have  U  *o— and  that  any  attempt  to  thwart  Uer 
will  can  only  result  in  still  greater  suferitip — and  I  think  you 
will  allow  that  your  lawgivers,  be  they  who  they  may,  ought 
to  be  guided  by  sense  and  reason,  and  not  impeiled 
feeling." 

Then — up  jumps  the  whig  improver,  and  saya: 
countrymen  1  Listen  not  foe  a  moment  to  the  cold-blooded 
language  of  that  blood-thirsty  ruffian  t  It  curdles  the  milk  of 
human  kindneas  to  cheese  within  my  bosom,  to  hear  yoa 
likened  to  a  parcel  of  paltry  bees!  Are  you  not  all  menT — 
endowed  with  all  the  dignity  of  man's  intellectoal  nature! 
Give  the  post  of  honor  to  ms,  and  I  will  do  such  things  for  yon  I 
I  will  so  elevate  you  in  the  scale  of  creation,  that  your  place 
shall  be  only  'a  little  lower  than  the  angels.'  Every  man  shili 
have  a  cosy  little  cottage  to  himself — ^there  sliall  be  no  sach 
thing  in  the  kingdom  as  starvation,  or  oppression,  or  crime,  or 
vice,  or  physical  suffering  of  any  kind — at  least  worth  mentioo- 
ing.  All  men  shall  be  learned,  and  wise  and  good,  and  be 
compelled  to  work  only  just  enough  to  keep  them  in  health. 
No  man  shall  be  selfish— but  every  man  shall  live  chiefly  for  the 
benelit  of  his  neighbour.  All  men  shall  be  well-mannered  and 
well-dressed — and  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  and  all  rude  and 
boisterous  mirth  shall  be  au  abomination  in  their  sight.  I  un 
afraid,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  you  to  eat 
and  drink  and  multiply  your  kind  after  nature's  vulgar  fashion 
still — which  is,  I  blush  and  grieve  to  say,  after  the  likshion  of 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  Gentlemen  1  this  is  very  humiliating— 
but,  I  fear,  cannot  be  helped.  In  all  other  respects,  howei'er, 
I  will  remove  you  out  of  the  reach  of  nature's  laws.  You  shall 
no  longer  he  happy  and  contented  after  the  manner  of  brute- 
beasts,  but  shall  enjoy  an  intellectual  happiness  worthy  of  your 
god-like  nature."  He  then  proposes  a  law,  with  a  view  to  these 
objects,  to  which  the  conservative  will  not  consent,  knowing  that 
these  objects  are  perfectly  chimerical.  The  conscrrotive  giro 
his  reasons  against  the  law,  the  whig  reiterates  his  in  liiTOr  «! 
the  law.  The  speeches,  it  is  true,  are  not  made  to  the  people, 
but  at  them.     And  the  reasons  of  each  are,  de  facto,  only  *> 
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many  reaeoiiB  put  forth  to  prove  to  the  people  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  that  they  should  allow  him  to  fill  the  post  of  honor. 
"  You  ought  to  let  me  fill  the  post,"  says  the  conservativCj 
"  because  my  mode  of  government  is  moat  likely  to  make  you 
happy" — and  he  gives  reasons  for  this  opinion.  The  whig 
says:  "ytm.  ought  to  let  vk  fill  the  post,  because  my  govern- 
ment would  be  more  to  your  interests" — and  then  he  gives  Aw 
reasons  for  his  opinion.  It  matters  not  whether  the  speeehes  be 
made  on  any  particular  measure,  or  on  general  policy.  They  all 
amount  to  this  :  "  I  want  the  post  of  honor."  In  all  this  there 
IB  nothing  but  a  struggle  of  power  against  power,  and  to  which 
ever  party  the  people  lend  their  assistance,  they  do  so  with  the 
sole  view  of  serving  their  own  interests — and  the  whole  matter 
is  a  matter  of  self-interest  and  nothing  else.  And  no  other 
natural  bond  or  obligation  of  any  kind  is  discoverable. 

And  the  people,  having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
general  policy  of  both  parties,  have  only  to  consider  which  is 
best  calculated  to  promote  their  own  happiness. 

However  imperfect  the  conservative  policy  may  be,  and  has 
been,  in  some  particular  instances,  it  is  now  mainly  based  upon 
one  broad  principle — and  that  principle  is  a  sound  one,  because 
it  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  common  sense — 
I  mean  the  principle  of  non -progression,  or  things  as  they  are. 
Many  of  the  conservatives  were  themselves  deluded  and  joined 
the  outcry  for  education.  They  now  see  their  error — they  see 
that  the  march  of  intellect  is,  de  facto,  a  rapid  march  towards 
an  excessive  population  and  human  misery — and  have  wisely 
detennined  upon  the  only  means  which  can  now  be  opposed  to 
it — ^the  obstruction  of  a  vis  inertise. 

The  whigs  legislate  either  upon  no  principle  at  all,  or  upon 
one  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and 
to  the  relation  which  exists  between  man  and  the  circumstances 
wherewith  he  ia  surrounded — one  of  which  is  clearly  the  relation 
of  proportion  which  must  esist  between  human  numbers  and  the 
extent  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Were  the  earth  no  larger  than  the  continent  of  America, 
instead  of  being  about  thrice  as  large,  the  force  of  this  argument 
wonld  be  acknowledged  at  once.  But  because  the  evils  of  a 
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unirerral  excessive  population  arc  &a  yet  remote,  it  is  oTedooVed. 
Had  the  state  of  ktiowlcdgc  been,  a  few  thoasand  years  ago, 
wbat  it  is  now,  the  evil  of  a  universal  excessive  population  had 
already  reached  u«.  But  I  say  that  any  universal  principle  of 
action  which  would  have  been  wrong  three  thousand  years  ago, 
or  which  will  be  wrong  tliree  thousand  years  to  come,  la  waoso 
NOW.  That  piinciplc  must  be  wronie;  which  has  a  neeettury 
tendenqf  to  people  the  enrth  whose  surface  is  limited,  with  a 
population  whose  numbers  are  unlimited — or  which  ahall  make 
it  necessary  for  nature  to  interfere  with  some  devastating 
remedy. 

Whm  the  earth  shall  be  peopled  with  the  descendants  of  the 
anperior  tribes  of  men  alone,  one  or  other  of  these  evils  will  not 
be  far  remote.  It  is  the  character  of  the  whig  government 
{under  which  title  I  include  the  whole  tribe  of  improvers  « 
reformers)  to  legislate  for  particular  instances — for  the  distress 
of  particular  classes — the  result  of  which  is  an  almost  univcnal 
clashing  of  interests.  How  different  is  this  from  that  which 
man  must  always  take  for  his  guide  and  standard,  in  all  his 
afiairs,  if  he  would  manage  them  wisely — I  mean  the  wisdom 
of  nature — a  wisdom  which  never  changes,  but  is  wise  once  and 
for  ever.  It  is  as  though  nature,  when  she  beheld  the  opcn- 
monthed  shark  plunging  into  a  shoal  of  little  fishes,  should  in- 
stantly enact  a  law  to  relieve  the  little  fishes  from  so  crying  an  eiii. 

If  there  be  any  prineiplc  at  all  in  whig  legislation,  it  is  ibc 
principle  of  what  they  call  improvement — the  advancemeDt  of 
the  arts,  the  multiplication  of  manufactures  and  manufacturing 
powers — additional  comfort,  and  abundance  of  food  for  all 
classes — increased  facilities  of  internal  commerce — increase  of 
wealth — increase  of  labor — increase  in  the  number  and  kind  of 
human  wants — and,  therefore,  increase  in  the  number  and 
kind  of  human  necessaries — and,  therefore,  increase  in  the 
difSculty  of  procuring  them,  &c.,  &c. 

But  this  principle  is  not  only  not  in  accordance  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  nature,  but  has  a  direct  tendency  greatly  to  disturb,  rooK 
or  less,  the  whole  of  her  laws — and  to  defeat  its  own  object 
For  the  immediate  effect  of  this  principle  is  to  multiply  the 
people  in  a  degree  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  good  obtainnl' 
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It  converts  half  the  kiDgdom  into  a  hot-hoasc  for  forcing  the 
growth  of  the  population.  While  it  saves  one  family  from 
starving  to-day,  it  entails  starvatioa  upon  two  or  three  in  the 
next  generation.  While  it  makes  a  few  wealthy,  it  makes  the 
great  body  poor. 

Formerly  wc  had  one  aristocntey  and  one  body  of  poor — now 
we  have  another  aristoeracy — the  aristocracy  of  eoromerdal 
wealth — and  anothei-  body  of  poor  called  into  esiatence  by  it. 

To  legislate  for  wealth  is  to  legislate  for  poverty. 

To  legislate  for  abundance  of  food  and  work  ia  to  legislate  for 
misery  and  starvation. 

To  legislate  for  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  shape 
of  those  little  luxuries  called  comforts,  and  which,  from  habit, 
become  necessaries,  is  to  legislate  for  an  excessive  population,  and 
human  misery  in  every  shape. 

Another  fundamental  error  in  whig  legislation  is,  that  it 
yields  to  the  cry  of  pity — and  legislates  for  feeling,  forgetting 
that  to  gratify  compassion  for  one  instance  of  distress,  they 
probably  entail  the  same  distress  in  hundreds  of  others. 

Thia  system  of  legislation  has  already  greatly  disturbed  one 
of  nature's  most  stringent  laws — parental  affection  and  love  of 
olfopriug.  Men,  straining  to  keep  up  what  is  called  a  respect- 
able standing  in  society,  with  means  barely  sufficient  to  do  so, 
feel  their  families  a  burthen  upon  them.  Pride  wiU  not  suffer 
them  to  make  hcdgcrs  and  ditchers  of  their  sons,  and  servants 
of  their  daughters  ;  and  yet  they  have  not  the  means  of  making 
them  anything  better.  From  thiu  arises  a  numerous  overtasked 
d&ss  of  perfect  slaves — I  mean  milliners  and  dress-makers,  and 
school  governesses,  and  shop  women,  aod  tradesmen's  journey- 
men, and  professional  men  without  practice.  The  lives  of  these 
are  a  himdred  times  more  laborious  than  those  of  the  farmer's 
labourer.  But  they  must  wear  black  coats,  and  smart  dresses — 
they  must  make  a  respectable  a^ppeakance — and  for  this  they 
will  submit  to  any  drudgery. 

If  you  ask  a  man,  now-a-days,  if  he  have  any  children,  the 
answer  generally  is :  "  no — thauk  God" — instead  of,  "  bless 
God,  I  have." 

It  is  not  now,  as  fomerly,  "happy  is  the  man  who  has  his 
■juivei  lull  of  them." 
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So  great  is  the  evil  of  excessive  popTiktion  felt  to  be,  that  the 
ntooBtrous  and  unnataral  operation  of  "  painless  estinction"  hu 
even  been  proposed  as  a  remedy.  Yes — it  has  been  jrrarely 
proposed  (I  give  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev. 
Noel's  pamphlet  against  the  com  laws)  that  idl  the  childr 
the  poor,  after  the  third,  should  he  destroyed  before  birth. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  has  written  a  painpl 
against  the  eom  laws.  If  it  be  praiseworthy  to  have  a  feeling 
heart,  the  Bev.  Baptist  Noel  is  a  praiseworthy  man.  But  that  is 
a  fahe  httmanili/  which  cures  one  man  of  the  palsy,  and  infccU, 
by  the  remedy,  two  of  his  grand-children  with  the  leprosy.  If 
the  corn  laws  were  abolished,  the  author  savs  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  the  "  comforts"  of  the  poor  would  be  increased. 
Had  the  author  fell  lest  and  reasoned  more,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  this  same  legislation  for  "  comforts"  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  distress  which  he  seeks  to  alleviate,  if  it 
were  certmn  that  the  abohtion  of  the  corn  laws  would  produce 
all  the  immediate  results  which  the  author  anticipates,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  unsound  policy  to  abolish  them. 

Much  distress  must  be  cudured  now,  that  a  tenfold  disticss 
may  be  avoided  in  the  years  that  are  to  come. 
B. 

But  how  is  it  that  we  have  got  into  this  anomalous  condition? 
A. 

Oh  I  it  is  hy  virtue  of  one  of  the  old  laws — one  of  nature's 
laws — which,  however  much  they  may  lie  disturbed,  can  never  be 
abolished.  We  are  now  begiuning  to  undei^  the  punishment 
for  having  nisTtiBBBD  the  law  which  ordains  that  bufebios 
HioHT  shall  gratify  its  self-love  at  the  exjwnse  of  weakness. 
The  natural  law  is,  that  this  superior  might  shall  be  (cia^} 
physical. 

In  order  to  ascertain  any  natural  law  with  regard  to  man,  yoa 
most  observe  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  And  in  this  condition  it 
is  physical  strength  which  elevates  one  man  above  hia  fellow. 

In  the  physical  contest  for  power — in  the  petty  warfare  of 
primitive  tribe  against  tribe — there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Iocs  t/t_ 
life.    This  is  what  men  call  an  evil.    Rut  it  is  an  evil  o 
own  ordination.     It  is  one  of  the  means  to  which  s 


evil  of  natof^^^l 
h  she  resortl^^l 
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order  to  maintain  the  due  proportion  between  the  amount  of  the 
earth's  population,  and  the  productive  power  of  its  surface  to 
supply  its  population  with  food. 

With  the  inferior  animala,  the  stronger  prey  upon  the  wcalcer 
for  food.  Man  has  no  superior  animal  to  prey  upon  him  for 
food.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  man  should  war  against 
man  in  order  to  avoid  that  excess  of  mnltiphcation  which,  with 
the  lower  animals,  is  guarded  against  by  making  the  stronger 
prey  upon  the  weaker  for  food. 

Men  have  sought  to  abolish  this  law — and,  in  so  doing,  have 
aggravated  the  evil  ten  thousand-fold.  For  who  will  deny  that 
the  number  of  deaths  in  any  highly  cultivated  community  is  not 
incalcnlahly  greater  than  in  any  primitive  community,  both 
absolutely,  and  relatively,  to  their  numbers  ?  Recollect  that,  in 
the  civilized  world,  Iwo-tkirds  of  mankind  perigh  before  their 
tkirty-ninih  year  ! 

The  spread  of  knowledge  has  introduced  a  new  power,  which, 
while  it  multiplies  human  deaths  and  miseries  a  thousand-fold, 
nevertheless,  multiplies  hirlht  with  a  still  greater  rapidity. 

That  man  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  "  a  6eld  animal,"  as 
Dr.  Blundel  caUs  him,  and  not  a  manufactnring  animal,  is  suffi- 
(uently  proved  to  the  contemplative  man  by  the  fact  that,  while 
agricultural  labor  contributes  to  health  and  strength,  the  labors 
of  the  factory  necessarily  and  invariably  injure  both.  I  say, 
this  alone,  to  a  contemplative  mind,  would  be  proof  sufficient 
against  the  multiphcation  of  factories. 

When  men  discovered  a  new  and  rapid  means  of  propagating 
and  increasing  knowledge,  they  fancied  they  had  discovered  a 
means  of  abolishing  nature's  law  that  the  strong  shall  oppress 
the  weak.  Whereas  they  had  only  discovered  a  new  means  of 
effecting  the  same  object — and  of  placing  the  power  to  oppress 
m  different  Iiands.  They  have  only  withdrawn  the  power  to 
oppress  trom  a  superior  organization  of  bone  and  muscle,  and 
transferred  it  to  a  superior  organization  of  brain. 

Tiins  nature's  genuine  law  has  been  disturbed  to  gratify  the 
•elf-love  of  the  strong-firainerf  few,  instead  of  the  atTong-limbed 
kw,  and  the  v/eak-l>rained  many  and  the  &trong-limbed  many  are 
now  suffering  the  consequences  of  this  disturbed  law. 
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To  multiply  lawa  is  to  multiply  crime,  since  the  great  majoi 
of  crimes  are  breaches,  not  of  the  natural,  i,  e.  the  divine,  bnt  of 
human  laws — and  arc,  therefore,  offences  against  man  merely,  and 
not  against  God.  But  all  crimes  must  be  punished.  To  mul- 
tiply lavs,  therefore,  is  to  multiply  humsn  pnnishments,  i.  t. 
human  miseries. 

Thus  the  law  between  debtor  and  creditor  is  an  luinecessary 

law,  and  one  productive  of  infinite  misery.     Nature  had  already 

provided  a  law  between  debtor  and  creditor — the  law  of  self-love 

— which  here  takes  the  name  of  self-aggrandisement. 

B. 

But  if  there  were  no  law  between  debtor  and  creditor,  i 
would  become  of  our  great  commercial  interests  7 


ditor,^H 

le  grerf^^ 


Ay — there  it  is.  You  would  legislate  for  commercial  w 
I  for  popular  happiness — that  is,  happiness  to  the  i 
namber.  Had  there  been  no  law  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
it  is  true  that  we  should  have  been  a  less  wealthy,  but  a  U: 
happier  people.  We  should  have  been  a  less  numeruui  people,  a 
less  overtasked  people,  a  less  cultivated  and  less  refined  people,  a 
more  iU-drcssed  and  more  ilt-maunered  people,  a  less  manufac- 
turing people,  a  more  agricultural  people,  a  less  diseased,  &  \(X 
suicidal,  a  Tees  maimed,  crippled,  and  mutilated  people — A  uoeb 

CONTENTED    PEOPLE. 

The  laws  between  debtor  and  creditor  have  begotten  a  false 
confidence — a  false  confidence  has  begotten  a  false  credit— 
ft  false  credit  has  begotten  a  false  and  bloated  bubble  of  a  Iradr 
which,  for  every  one  which  it  enriches,  ruins  a  hundred,  and 
entails  upon  them  the  miseries  of  disappointed  hope  and  degTBdcd 
pride.  They  have  begotten  a  false  wealth  to  the  many,  as  well  w 
a  real  wealth  to  the  few — ^falee  tastes,  false  desires,  false  neces- 
saries, false  pride,  false  notions  of  respectability,  false  hopes,  false 
crimes,  false  punishments,  false  notions  of  happiness,  and  nothius 
real,  but  human  misery. 

Were  there  no  laws  between  debtor  and  creditor,  it  ie  perfectly 
true  that  there  would  be  no  commercial  aritlocractf — but  thai 
there  would  be  a  greater  number  of  happy,  because  a  greater 
number  of  solvent,  tradesmen — while  there  could  not  be  any  sncli 
thing  in  the  kingdom  as  an  insolvent  tradesman.  ^^^ 
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It  is  also  perfectly  true  that  there  would  he  much  less  work 
for  the  poor.  But  then  there  would  he  a  much  smaller  number 
of  hands  to  pei-form  it. 

It  is  a  fundamental  error,  hecause  directly  opposed  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  nature,  to  suppose  that  e  people  cannot  be  too 
well  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  or  surrounded  with  too  many  'comforts.' 

It  ia  a  fundamental  error,  because  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  nature,  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  other  natural  rela- 
tion or  bond  between  the  governing  body,  and  the  body  governed, 
than  that  of  self-interest. 

It  is  a  fandamental  error,  because  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
IftWB  of  nature,  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  other  relation  or 
bond  between  man  and  man  (excepting  parental  affection)  than 
self-interest. 

The  Kev.  Baptist  Noel  says:  "a  distinguished  opponent  of 
the  repeal  of  the  present  corn  laws,  after  describing  the  present 
flofTeriDgs  of  the  manufacturers,  their  lowered  wages,  and  their 
mcreeainff  number,  adds ;  '  I  confess  it  is  frightful  to  con- 
template such  a  state  of  things  and  of  society,  but  it  can  no 
longer  be  concealed;  and  yet  the  only  remedy  seems  to  be  to 
diminish  their  sources  of  employment,  in  order  to  produce  future 
or  permanent  good.' " 

This  "  distinguished  writer" — not  the  Rev.  Baptist  Noel, 
but  the  writer  whom  he  quotes — has  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
bead. 

Now  in  what  manner  does  the  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  answer  this 
distingmshed  writer  ?  Does  he  argue  the  question  with  him  f 
Does  he  examine  the  vahdity  or  invahdity  of  bis  statement  f 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  proceeds  thus  :  "  inadequate  employment 
has  stripped  thcii'  dwelUugs  bare,  driven  them  to  dark  cellars, 
loaded  the  pawn-brokers'  shops,  &c."  Mere  declamation ! 
Weill  granted.  But  what  then?  Docs  not  the  Rev.  Baptist 
Noel  perceive  that  the  true  question  is,  not  what  has  "  stripped 
their  dwellings  bare" — for  all  the  world  know  very  well  that 
their  dwellings  have  been  "  stripped"  by  inadequate  emi»loymcnt 
— but  the  true  question  is,  what  is  the  cause  of  that  inadequate 
employment  ?  To  which  the  plain  answer  is,  a  redundant  popu- 
lation. Then  comes  the  question  :  "  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
redundant   population  ?"     To  which    I    answer :   "  thst   Mse 
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legislation  which  has  giren  an  undue,  unnatural, 
stimulus  to  the  multiplication  of  men  by  legislating  for  wealth 
and  luxury,  and  for  the  growth  of  those  population  hot-boiises, 
the  manufacturing  towns.     In  a  word,  legislation  for  the  im- 
provemcnC  of  huuian  kind,  and  the  increase  and  diaseminatiou 
of  human  knowledge  and  human  inventions,  which  have  gireo 
ri«c  to  that  false  and  over-populating  power — the   power  a^ 
mechanical  machinery — a  power  which   feeds   a  starring  4^| 
to-day,  that  twice  tbeii  number  may  be  atanred  a  few  y^^| 
hence.  "^^ 

We  are  now  beginning  to  reap  the  evils  of  having  provided 
too  well  for  the  poor— of  having  legislated  for  their  "  comforts" 
instead  of  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  wonlii 
remedy  the  evil  by  giving  an  additional  tillip  to  its  cause.  A  little 
fiirther  on  he  repudiates  the  remedy  of  this  distinguished  writer, 
because  it  is  "  cruel."  Heard  ever  anybody  the  like  of  such 
argument  as  this  I  What !  So  I  must  not  have  my  icg  ampu- 
tated in  order  to  save  my  life,  or  my  whole  body  from  Buffering, 
because  amputation  is  a  cruel  and  painful  operation  1  This 
comes  of  allowing  a  morbid  aensibibty  to  supersede  reason  and 
common  sense.  Docs  Lc  not  admit  the  principle  that  the  few 
must  suffer  for  the  mMiiy  ?  that  the  smaller  evil  must  be 
endured  in  order  to  avoid  the  gi-eatcr  ?  If  not,  then  he  must 
be  an  advocate  for  the  still  farther  diminution  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  by  the  abolition  of  rail-ways  and  steam-boats. 
For  since  these  are  only  encouraged  by  government  on  tic 
ground  that  they  are  fur  the  jmblic  good,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  all  those  persona  who  have  lost  their  lives  by  rail-wsy 
and  steam-hoat  accidents  are  victims  sacrificed  to  the  public 
good.  For  any  machinery  which  produced  such  wholesdc 
destruction  of  human  life  would  not  be  suffered  if  it  were  only 
to  secure  a  private  and  individual  advantage.  Thus,  when  Mr. 
Cocking  lost  his  life  by  ascending  in  a  parachute,  the  magis- 
trates interfered  to  prevent  others  from  doing  the  bke.  And 
yet  it  is  pretended  that  there  are  no  human  sacrifices  in  these 
enlightened  days  I 

B. 

But  the  travelling  by  rail-ways  and  stcam-boata  ia  a  voluntl 
act — and  the  risk  a  voluntary  risk. 
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Out  upon  Buch  bare-faced  equivocation !  Is  not  the  act  of  the 
Hindu,  who  throws  himaelf  beneath  the  wheels  of  Juggernant'a 
car,  a  volontary  act  ?  ^^'as  not  Mr.  Cocking'a  a  voluntary  act  ? 
Why  is  the  voluntary  death  of  the  Hindu  to  be  called  a  human 
sacrifice,  and  the  voluntary  death  of  the  rail-way  traveller  not 
aoP  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  those  who  die  by  steam 
accidents  arc  human  sacrifices  to  the  public  good — ^just  as  much 
eo  aa  those  human  victims  sacrificed  by  the  Druids  to  propitiate 
their  gods  for  the  public  welfare, 

I  have  not  sought  these  reflections.  They  have  come  to  me 
unsought  and  unbidden — arising  as  necessary  corollaries  out  of 
my  general  reasouiugs,  in  the  course  of  my  professional  studies, 
on  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  especially  with  regard  to  those 
laws  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  man. 

The  spread  of  education  and  knowledge  set  the  people  a 
thinking  and  reasoniruj,  and  lo^t  Rome  her  church — at  least  in 
England.  Is  there  no  danger  lest  it  lose  us  ours  ?  Is  there 
nothing  in  our  church,  reformed  as  it  is,  but  what  is  substanti- 
ally and  really  necessary  to  the  true  and  heartfelt  worship  of  God? 
la  there  nothing  in  her  forms  and  ceremonies  and  government 
at  which  superficial  thinkers  may  carp?  Have  they  not  already 
begun  to  pick  the  mortar  from  her  wells — to  take  away  here  a 
buttress  and  there  a  buttress — here  a  stone  and  there  a  atone — 
Baying :  "  the  building  will  stand  firm  enough  without  this,  and 
this,  and  this  ?"  But  I  say,  if  you  would  save  the  structure 
from  utter  ruin,  not  a  chip  should  be  stricken  firom  a  single 
stone  in  her  walls.  For  however  minute  the  chip  so  stricken 
off,  it  surely  though  imperceptibly  weakens  the  fabric. 

It  is  far  better  to  believe  loo  mitch  than  ioo  little.  And  if  we 
once  turn  utilitarians,  and  determiue  to  sweep  away  everything 
which  has  not  a  direct  and  manifest  utility — everything  which 
savours  of  mummery  and  imposture — the  broom  must  be  carried 
clean  through  every  grade  of  society  from  top  to  bottom. 

What  are  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  and  the 
absurd  and  iuconvcnient  dresses  of  the  judges  and  barristers, 
but  most  manifest  mummery  ?  But  would  it  be  well  to  abolish 
these  F     Surely  not — for  they  excite  more  reverciice  for  the  law 
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than  anything  inherent  m  the  law  itself;  and  it  is  necessary  that 
this  reverence  should  exist — and  the  manner  how  that  n< 
reverence  ia  obtained  is  of  little  consequence. 

I  am  no  stickler  for  particular  creeds — but  I  obsenej  throi 
all  the  tribes  of  men,  that  a  religioua  creed,  uf  some  sort 
other,  exists.  Therefore  I  conclude  that  naEure  deemed^ 
necessary.  And  I  can  easily  perceive  how  it  contributes  to 
happiness  and  well-being  of  men,  oen  here  upon  eartb.  But 
the  spread  of  education  threatens  to  leave  us — ub — the  eclight- 
ened  of  the  world — without  any  rehgious  creed  at  all. 

The  condition  of  the  masses  is  one  of  inevitable  toil  and  what 
the  rich  call  hardship.  If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the 
spread  of  a  superficial  education  among  them,  (and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  them  more)  it  would  be  a  sufficiently  substantial 
objection,  that  it  makes  them  discontented  with  their  lot  in  life, 
envious  of,  and  spiteful  gainst,  those  whom  fortune  has  more 
favored,  and  induces  them  to  repudiate  the  happiness  within 
their  reach,  and  to  fret  away  their  hves  in  ansious,  and  painful, 
and  struggling,  but  fruitless  eSbrts  to  escape  from  a  fate  ' 
to  the  great  multitude  is,  of  course,  inevitable. 
B. 

Have  you  no  remedy  to  offer  for  the  many  evils  which 
society  at  the  present  moment  F 
A. 

I  am  no  nostrum-monger — but  I  observe,  everywhere,  that 
particular  evils  will  cure  themselves  when  the  cause  wlncli 
produced  them  ceases  to  operate — though  at  the  expense  of 
much  inevitable  human  suffering. 

The  fundamental  cause  uf  all  ia  the  insane  cry  for  human 
improvement,  for  an  impossible  perfection,  for  human  tleeatinn, 
human  im^ention,  increase  of  wealth,  increase  of  maaufacturc!<, 
increase  of  knowledge,  increase  of  machinery,  increase  of  trade — 
because  all  these  arc  so  many  unnatural  stimuh  given  to  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Let  the  vis  inertia  of  government  be 
opposed  to  these,  and,  in  time,  the  ship  will  right  herself. 

Let  there  be  no  more  acts  of  parliaments  passed  to  compel 
men  to  sell  their  lands,  and  their  houses,  and  their  ancestral 
patrimonies,  in  order  to  enable  a  company  to  enrich  tbenudvcf 


«hit^ 
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by  erecting  railnays,  and  digging  canals,  and  such  like  things, 
under  pretence  of  their  being  public  permanent  benefits.  They 
are  not  permanent  pubhc  benefits — but  temporary  benefits  and 
permanent  erils.  If  a  number  of  men  want  a  quantity  of  land 
OD  which  to  bnild  a  railway,  let  them  make  the  beat  bargain 
they  can  with  the  proprietors.  Leave  men  to  take  care  of  their 
own  interests — leave  human  nature  to  the  operation  of  its  own 
laws — and  the  public  good  will  be  consulted  more  efficiently  than 
by  any  human  contrivances. 

Of  course,  all  compulsory  retrogressive  measures  are  out  of  the 
question.     The  vis  inerlue  of  government  will  be  sufficient. 

While  nothing  more  stable  and  consistent  than  human 
opinion  is  made  the  basis  of  legislation,  legislation  must  ever  be 
unstable  and  tncotisistent. 

I  wrote  to  three  intelligent  friends,  all  of  them  whigs,  and 
requested  them  to  picture  to  me  that  condition  of  society  which 
they  dciiired  to  see  established. 

The  first  rephes  to  me  thus.     Read  his  letter. 
B. 

"This  is  the  state  that  society  should  endeavour  to  attain. 
The  agrarian  law,  or  the  fee  simple  of  the  empire,  to  be  the 
property  of  every  soul  hving  in  it,  on  the  basis  of  equality.  By 
this  I  mean,  the  rental  of  all  the  buildings  on  the  soil  as  well 
as  of  the  soil  itself.  Out  of  this  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  and  then  divide  the  remainder.  No  person  to  be 
allowed  to  alienate  this  his  birthright,  even  for  a  day.  No  law 
faith.  No  other  distinctions  among  men  tbau  official  rank. 
The  qualification  for  voting  a  moderate  degree  of  intelligence." 
A. 

My  friend  is  a  man  of  intelhgence. 
B. 

"  Debt  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  obligation  only,  and  no  leg;al 
enforcemeut  to  compel  payment." 
A. 

Here  are  extracts  from  the  letter  of  the  second. 
B. 

"  I  would  have  every  man  thoroughly  educated  and  taught  to 
know  himself — communities,  nay,  even  nations,  might  become. 


lid  bf,  as  fcArfal  of  gmng  pain  to  each  other, 
M  are  well-ngnlatcd  and  affectionate  /mnitia." 
A. 
That  is  to  say,  a  man  living  on  one  side  of  the  globe  aWI 
love  all  his  antipodes  wfaoio  he  never  saw,  and  whose  language  be 
cannot  understand,  with  the  same  fondness  with  which  a  mother 
loves  her  child — and  so  the  law  of  parental  aflcction,  or  love  of 
offspring,  become  an  unnecessary  law.     Go  on. 


"  I  would  adopt  that  really  admirable  anggestioii  of  Mr. 
— his  fiiat — '  co-opeiation  (ot  matnal  benefit* — in  the 
that  Belfiah,  inhuman,  aod  abhorrent  principle  of  compedtioii. 


pl«j^^* 


Whatever  i 


imiversally  practised  by  human  beings  cannot  be 
stlfishness  iH  the  strongest  of  all  nature's  laws. 


"  My  panacea,  you  will  perceive,  is  founded  on  the  real  and 
absolute  elevation  of  what  is  called  the  lower  classes — and  the 
nominal,  but  not  real  lowering  of  the  upper,  I  am  decidedly 
and  unequivocally  of  opinion  that  no  happiness  can  be  complete 
that  docs  not  give  to  all  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual 
refinement.  I  claim  for  all  mankind  an  equal  and  inaliendbk 
right  of  being  rendered  physically  happy  by  the  possessioit; 
abundance  of  food,  and  raiment,  and  shelter." 
A. 

Tis  as  possible  for  possible  things  to  be  impossible, 
thiugs  which  wc  see  every  day  alitnalpd,  to  be  inalienable. 
it  is  surely  clear  that  that  which  is  inalienahle  cannot  be  a 
There  can  be  no  such  thing,  therefore,  as  this  "  inalienable  t. 
which  the  writer  claims  for  all  mankind." 
B. 

"All  the  cravings  of  nature  ought  to  be  aattsfied — but  ii 
the  guidance  of  beason." 

"Whose  reason  ? 


The  writer  does  not  say. 

"  See  that  beautiful  village — ^beautiful  as  a  whole,  and  I 
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tiful  in  every  part.  Notlimg  meets  the  eye  but  wt&t  is  perfect 
symmetry — sculpture  breathing  with  life  externally,  and  palnt- 
inga  more  lovely,  if  possible,  than  nature  itself,  cover  every  wall 
intenudly.  In  every  house  is  a  room  stored  with  well-chosen 
books.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  the  humblest  inhabitant  of  this 
village.  Look  at  him — there  is  intelligence  and  benevolence 
beaming  in  his  countenance.  He  has  just  returned  from  the 
cultivation  of  that  well-stored  and  well-arranged  farm.  He  has 
finished  his  six-hours'  cheerful  labor,  and  has  entered  his  study 
that  he  may  exercise  his  mental  powers,  as  he  has  done  bis 
bodily.  What  do  I  see  on  bis  table  ?  There  is  Horace,  and 
Virgil,  and  Cicero,  and  Demosthenes.  There  is  Euclid  and 
Bacon,  Locke  and  Home  Tooke." 
A. 

Home  Tooke !    No — not  Home  Tooke — thaf  s  impossible  t 

But  whither  am  I  lo  go  in  order  to  »ee  this  "  happy  village  ?" 
Hax  it  ever  existed,  or  can  it  ever  exist  anywhere  but  in  the 
writer's  fancy?  And  would  it  be  thought  and  felt  to  6e  ft 
"happy  village"  by  men  of  all  taglea? 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  this  state  of  things,  as  well  aa  that 
imi^ined  by  the  Agrarian  lawgiver,  could  only  be  effected  by  an 
entire  subversion  of  all  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
appetites,  passions,  tastes,  instincts,  and  caprices  of  men.  My 
object,  however,  is  not  to  argue  against  the  opinions  of  my  friends, 
but  simply  to  place  them  in  juxta-position. 

The  third  enters  pretty  minutely  into  detail,  under  the  heads 
of  government,  religion,  education,  and  the  administration  of 
justice.  Contrary,  however,  to  the  Agrarian  lawgiver,  he  men- 
tions property  as  a  necessary  qualification  of  voters.  (My  friend 
is  a  man  of  property.) 

I  wrote  again  to  this  gentleman,  saying,  that  1  did  not  desire 
to  know  the  machinery  with  which  he  proposed  to  work,  bat 
only  the  results  which  he  desired  should  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  that  machinery.  To  this  he  rephes :  "  I  freely 
confess  I  cannot  answer  your  question  satisfactoiily.  I  have 
given  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  machinery  to  be  used  in  the 
management  of  society,  aa  far  as  it  can  be  managed,  and  the 
remit  I  would  leave." 
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Now  to  oonstnict  a  piece  of  machinery  without  knowing 
before-hand  what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  which  it  is  intended 
to  accomplish — and  to  set  it  agoing  and  adoing  without  knowing 
whither  it  is  to  go^  and  what  it  is  to  do — ^looks  to  me  a  little 
like  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 

Now  here  are  three  legislators^  intelligent  men^  having  paid  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  politics^  aU  reformers^  yet  each  differing 
fundamentally  from  the  other  two^  and  seeking  to  adopt  a  form 
of  government^  and  a  state  of  society^  which  the  other  two 
could  not  approve. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  not  one  of  these  lawgivers  legislates  for 
the  public  good^  but  only  in  order  to  bring  about  that  state  of 
society  which  would  best  please  himself — ^without  even  stopping 
to  inquire  whether  the  same  condition  would  be  equally  pleasant 
to  other  folks.  Each  one  is^  in  fact^  only  legislating  for  his  own 
particular  mode  of  happiness ;  and  thinks  that  no  man  can  be 
happy  unless  it  be  after  his  own  fashion.  He  measures  the 
likings  and  dislikings  of  all  the  world  by  his  own — and  erects 
his  own  opinions^  his  own  tastes,  his  own  habits,  his  own 
feelings,  into  a  standard  by  which  he  would  have  all  other  men 
level  and  measure  their  own.  It  is  precisely  the  same — there  is 
not  an  iota  of  difference — as  though  a  man,  who  prefers  roast 
mutton  to  all  other  food,  should  insist  upon  all  mankind  pre- 
ferring the  same  dish. 

So  much  for  human  legislation  founded  on  human  opinion^ 
instead  of  on  the  infinite  wisdom  manifested  in  the  laws  of 
nature. 

It  is  curious  to  hear  men  daily  boasting  of  their  love  of 
nature,  and  abhorrence  of  art — deprecating  the  worst  of  all 
possible  crimes  by  the  terms  of  "  unnatural  and  monstrous'' — 
and  yet  living,  daily  and  hourly,  all  their  lives,  in  constant 
hostility  to  nature  and  her  laws — the  slaves  of  the  arti- 
ficial. 


BURTON,      rRINTER,      IFSWICn. 


ERRATA. 

Page  43,  line  15  firom  top— for  understood^  read  understand. 
43,  line  20 — for  definitely ^  read  definitwely. 

43,  last  line — ^for  Lord  Tenterden^  read  Mr.  Justice  Little- 

dale, 

44,  line  28— for  Lord  Tenterden,  read  Mr.  Justice  LiUk- 

dale, 

74,  line  28 — for  dreone^  read  dreore. 

88,  last  line  but  1 — for  repetiiiony  read  reputation, 
111,  line  24— for  MoeheleSy  read  Moscheles. 
352,  line  6 — after  understand  insert  them, 
354,  line  17 — for  Kami),  read  Xanv, 
388,  line  25— for  sense^  read  senses, 
408,  line  27— for  <fe«tf,  read  their, 
422,  line  20  -| 
422  line  21  J  ^^'  »w»«a«,  read  mcenan. 

424,  last  line  but  3 — for  iSy  read  are, 

424,  line  14  from  bottom — after  y^«  insert  or  gn. 


DIRECTIONS    TO    THE    BINDER. 

The  original  Preface  and   Dedication,  as  issued  in  the  first 
number,  to  be  cancelled. 
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